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Fragments of miscellancous ware, 4), 43 
Strniger oe «o.oo Ee, OF 
Carinated jug with pouring mouth, 
Fragments of native ware, including 
upper portion of globular vessel, 
Lampofclay, = «© = + «* -* 
Brick with Impression of animal's feet, 
Flue-tiles, keyed for holding plaster, 
Graglti and stamp on potsherds, .  . 
Fibulm, seal-box, enamelled studs, and 
other objects, allofbronze,.  . 
Bronee pin, «) 0 e oe oe a 
Cap-shaped object of bronze, . 
Objects of bronze, iron, and lead, 
Bezel of iron finger-ring,. . 
Hippo-sandal of iron, Se 
Spear-htads of iron, - : 
Iron knife-blades, «© - « 
Locksandkey#,. »- + « 
Miscellaneous objects of tron, . 
Hooks, loops, cleats, and nails of iron 
Ladle or ekilletotiron, . é 
Stone plummet. .« + «+ - 
Fragment of stone statue, .  . 
Fragments of bone and horn. . 
Portions of skull of wolf, . ete : 
Footprints of wildcat on Roman brick, 
Footprints, taken in clay, of (a) 
domestic cat, (6) small dog (Pomer- 
anian), and (c) medium-sized dog 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 ann INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6ra MAY 1753. 


(Revised and adopted Nevemler 30, rgol.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARCHAROLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
HisTtoRY OF SCOTLAND. 


2 The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 


4 Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 


4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. ‘The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 


5, Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archreclogy, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 


twenty-tive. 
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6, Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions, 


7, Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archwology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid tive annual subscriptions: or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions, 


9. The subseription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year thencommencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the anme to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows, 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


11, None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society, 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth, Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Poreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years, 
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One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


16, Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year, Vacancies among the elected Members of Conncil and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 


17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business, 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday, 


10. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 


9. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive, 


9). Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council : and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


xviii FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 
direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Form of Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [fo be used 
for the general gnirposes of the Society] for, to be used Jor the special purpose 
or object, of |, and TI direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 


LIST OF THE FELLOWS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 


NOVEMBER 30, 1929. 


PATRON ¢ 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


10917. Aoxew, Sram Cauweor, M.A. LL.B, Barrister- 
at-Law, & Prince Arthur Road, Hampstead, 
London, ¥.W-. 3. 

1892, Arisa, The Most Hon, The Marquess of, Culzean 
Castle, Maybole, 

1005. Atxwxaxpmn, RK. 8., Grant Lodge, 15 Lomond 
Koad, Trinity, Edinbargh. 

1000, Atusow, Jawes Pearson, P.R.LBLA., 45 Bridge 
Street, Hawick. 

1028. Atras, Mrs Manoaner Hiriwan, Limefield 
Howse, Gilmerton, Edinburgh. 

1926, Atrrax, Writtam, M.B.E., 46 Croft Road, 
Cambuslang. 

1918, Autax, Witatam Kuxtocu, Ermgath, 2 Wester 
Coates Avenue, Edinburgh. 

1925, Atzes, Joux Scorr, F.RS.A., Chapel Place, 
Lismore, Co, Waterford. 

1929, Axcxoex, Wiereep Lourarye, Three-Corner 
Mead, Dunton Green, Kent. 

1025, Axpxnsow, Atrxawour Herrox, M.A., Donald. 
son's Hospital, Edinburgh. 

i1922,*Axpenson, Anruve R., 6 Bowmont Terrace, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1922. Axomusox, Ento 3., 5 Eildon Street, Edin 


burgh. 
1807, Axpxnsox, Major Jonw Haurtron, Ind East 
Lancashire Regiment, c/o Messrs Cox & Co., 
16 Charing Cross, London, S.-W. 1. 
1002.*Axounsox, Major Ronexr Doverss, c/o The 
Manager, Lloyd's Bank, Paignton, Deron. 


1920, Axpursow, Rev. Ronemr 8. G., B.D., The Manse, 
Castle Kennedy, 

1923. Axpurws, Micwax: Conurr, M.R.LA,, F.RLG.S., 
PRSGS., F.RSAL, Orsett, Derryrolgie 
Avenue, Belfast. 

1013. Axavs, Miss Mary, Immeriach, 354 Blackness 
Road, Dundee. 

1921, Awavs, Witisam, Curator of the Historical 
Department, Hecornd Office, H.M. General 
Register Hotere, Edinburgh, 

1926. Axove-Dorreaworrn, L. M., F.R.GS,, F.Z.S., 
Lea Hurst, Dunham-Massey, Cheshire, 

1910. Axwax, J, Cuatro, Glenbank, Lenszie. 

1900, Aywravruun, Sir Ratra W., Bt, Balcaskio, 
Pitten ween. 

1897. Ansruvraxe-Guar, Wittiam, Lieut.-Col., Royal 
Horse Guards, Kilmany, Fife,—V ice- President. 

1016." Anoyit, His Grace The Duke of, Inverarsy 
Castle. 

1914. Arurrace, Captain Haunr, late 15th Hussars, 
The Grange, North Berwick. 

1910, Amswrrnono, A. Leste, M.C., F.S.1, FSA, 14 
Swaledale Road, Millhouses, Sheffield. 

1021. Auworr, Jawes Ateraxorn, F.R.LB.A., 18 
Young Street, Edinburgh. 

1901.*Aurucu, ALexaxpex Tyomsox, M.B., ©.M., 
Ingleside, West Culta, by Aberdeen, 

1910. Aswxn, Jouw, 13 Piteullen Crescent, Perth, 

1924. Asnwourn, Mrs, Hillbank, Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh. 


An asterisk (*) denotes Life Members bo have compounded for thelr Antizal Contribatisns, 
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Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and | 
direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Form of Bequest. 


1, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ — sterling [fo be wsed 
for the general purposes of the Society] for, to be used for the special purpose 
or object, of ], and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
snid Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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PATRON = 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


1917. Aoxew, Stare Canneain, M.A., LL. 8., Burriater- 
at-Law, § Prince Arthur Road, Hampstead, 
London, 8.W. 3. 

1802, Arms, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, Culzean 
Castle, Maybole. 

1905. Avexawven, RB. S., Grant Lodge, 15 Lomond 
Road, Trinity, Edinturgh. 


1000. Atmos, Jawes Peansox, F.ILDTLA., 45 Bridge | 


Street, Hawick. 

1e28, Aunax, Mrs Manoamer Hiei, 
House, Gilmerton, Edinturgh. 

1928. Aunax, Weta, M.BLE., 46 Croft Row, 
Cambuslang. 

1918, Accay, Witutam KEixcocu, Erngath, 2 Weater 
Coates Avenue, Edinburgh. 

1925, Auiew, Joux Scorr, F.R.S.A., Chapel Place, 
Lismore, Co. Waterford. 

1920, Axceony, Wiernen Lounaise, Three-Cormer 
Mead, Dunton Green, Kent. 

1025. Axounsox, AtExaspen Hurrow, M.A., Donald- 
son's Hospital, Edinburgh. 


Limefield 


1029.*Awpersox, Auruce R., 6 Bowmont Terrace, | 


Glasgow, W. 2 

1022, Axpensox, Eotco &, 5 Eildon Street, Edin 
burgh. 

1807, Anneesow, Major Joms Hamrirowx, ond East 
Lancashire Regiment, cfo Messrs Cox & Os., 
16 Charing Cross, London, .W. 1 

IMe.*Awpxesox, Major Ronent Dovotas, c/o The 
Manager, Lloyd's Bank, Paignton, Devon, 





1920, Awneusox, Ror. Rosner 8. G., 0.D., The Manse, 
Castle Kennedy, Wigtownshire, 

1933, Axoumws, Micmac. Conner, M.R,LA, F.R,G.S., 
FSGS, PRSAL, Oreett, Derryvolgic 
Avene, Belfast, 

1913, Awcus, Misa Many, Immeriach, 24 Blackness 


Road, Dundes. 
1991. Axavs, Wnoulam, Curator of the Historical 
Department, Recon Office, HLM. General 


Register Howse, Falinburgh. 

1936. Axovs-Brrreaworrn, LL. M., FROGS, F.Z3., 
tea Hurst, Dunhom-Mawery, Cheabire. 

1910. Awway, J. Coato, Glenbank, Lenaie. 

1900, Axsruvraun, Sir Raurn W., Bt, Balcaakie, 
Pittenweem, 

1897. Awstecrou-Goart, Wituam, Lieut.-Col., Royal 
Horses Guards, Kilmuany, Pife,—Vice-President, 

1918," Anovtt, His Grace The Duke of, Inveraray 
Castle, 

1914. Anwrrion, Captain Haun, late 15th Hussars, 
The Grange, North Berwick. 

1910, Anuernone, A. Lest, M.C., F.3.1, FSA, 14 
Swaledale Road, Millbouses, Shoffield, 

1921, Amsorr, Jawes Atexanpen, F.ELILE.A., 13 
Young Street, Edinburgh. 

LL. Auruovn, Ateraxpen Trowsos, M.B., C.M., 
Ingleside, West Cults, by Aberdeen, 

1910, Asnen, Jou, 13 Pitcullen Creacent, Perth, 

1. Asiewourn, Mra, Hillbank, Girange ‘Loan, 
Edinburgh. 


An astortee (*) demetes Lite Member eho have compounded for their Annual Contributions, 
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1917." Arwout, Hit Grace The Duke of, E.T., C.B., 
ALV.0,, 0.8.0,, LID, Blair Castle, Blair 
Atholl, —President. 


1922. Bar, Her, Joy, Minister of St Paul's Church, 
13 Dryden Place, Newington, Edinburgh. 

1920. Baran, Kev. Axppew, B.D,, J.P., Minister of the 
united parish of Broughton, Kilbucho, and 


Glenbolm, The Manse, Broughton, Peebles- | 


shire, 

1925, Barun, Jaws, 81 Meadowpark Street, Dennis- 
toun, Glasgow, 

1913. Barn, Major Wiawtaw A., Lennorlove, Had- 
dington,—P ier President. 

1922. Hamp, Witt1am Macoowarm, F.F.S., 7 3t Colme 
Street, Edinburgh, 

1023. Baurovn, Miss, Whittingehame, Prestonkirk, 
fast Lothian, 


‘1918, Bacvovr, Lieut.-Col, Faruxmck Ronenr 


Srerues, MLA, DL, Dawyck, Stobo, 
Twreddale. 

1926. Bavrovn-Muiviniz, Eva W. M., M.A., Lecturer 
in History in the University of Edinburgh, 2 
South Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh. 

1015.* Bacnaxrixe, James, 24 Hill Street, Edinburgh, 


1971, HAsnwers, Rasormant, M.0., F.LA, Sc, * Hom: 


lyn’s Clinie,” P.O., Boadon Street, Calcutta, 
India. 

1026. Baxweuwax, Jowyx, Junr., St Margarets, Elgin, 

1028, Haxxvewas, Captain Rowaro K. Hurce, M.C., 
10 Dappat Hil Terrace, Croydon. 

1807.*Banxert, Ker. T, Ratcuirre, Ph. D., 7 Corrennie 
Gardens, Edinhurgh. 

1922, Banwiz, Jowy Acexamoen, 15 Abbey Road, 
Eskhinnk. 

1910. Baunox, ev. Dovatas Gounox, 0.B.F., ¥.D., 
D.D., Anichoille, Aberfoyle, 

1923. Banwox, Evaw MacLeon, Proprietor and Editor 
of The Ineerwess Covrier, Onklanids, Inver- 
Hess, 

1000. Barrnotowew, Jou, 0.B.E., of Glenorchant, 
Sherifi-Substiqute of Lanark, Nonholm, 0 
Victoria Cirens, Glaszow, W.2. 

10277. Bawros, Dr Sawver Saxox, O.8.E., PEF. 
(Gias,), L7.C.P, (Edin.), 01 Parkiield Hoad, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

1027. Barresent, Jaues, P-R.CS.Eng., ete., Dean of 
the Faculty of St Mungo’s Medical College, 1445 
Gallowgate, Glasgow, 

1025. Baxrre, Rey. Professor J, H., 8.D., St Mary's 
College, St Andrews, 

1891." Bares, Toowas (00 address), 

1884."Bearos Major Awovs J., C.MlG., V.D., Troo- 
ville, Evesham Road, Pittville, Cheltenham, 





1A. Beez, Warten Leowarp, MLD. F.ILSE., 
Langarth, Brisco, Cariiale. 

1024. Bucs, Wits Epwvsy, Solicitor, 14 White- 
hall Terrace, Abenleon. 

1020." Bein, Ker. Wittiaw Saris, M.A, 37 Oakfield 
Avenue, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1995, Bexwer, Rev. Atexasnen Lroyv, E.A., 2 
Relvingrove Terrace, Glasgow, C. 3. 

1024. Bextmce, Rev, Cuauces D., D.D., The Manse, 
Dornoch, Sutherland, 

1995. Bxxrox, Mita Syuvta, M.A, (Camb.), Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

1920, Deuruam, Dowann, Manager, Orkney Steam 
Navigation Co., Lid, 2) East Hood, Kirk- 
‘wall. 

LE est, Joux, Warrston Howe, Edinburgh, 

1925, Buvemmar, Jawes, M.A. Wollbank, Linlithgowe 

1927. Bickxneteru, Miss Manocewrn Enmanera, 
Pil, 32 Stafford Sirest, Edinburgh. 

1919. Brxwxt, BK. BE. Janping, Old Place, Hampton 
Court. 

1909, Eisuor, Anpeew Hespxesos, Thornton Hall, 
Latarkabire, 

1922. Bianor, Faeornice, Ruthven House, Colinton, 

1934. Uisser, Avexaypen Macpoxvatp, Bertha 
Cottage, Bathgate. 

1927.* Lace, Jom Cason, J.P. Naval Architect, 45 
Wat Nile Street, Glasgow, C. 1, 

1882. Buack, Wouaw Gxoror, C.B.E. LL.D., 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Ganiens, Glasgow, 

1028. Huarm, Antruoxy THowas, F.RS.A, 
M.LStruct.E., Allithwalte, Grange-o-Sands, 
Lancashire, 

126. Biam, Grown, 4 Kinnoul Place, Glasgow, 
Ww.2. 

1b), Ricxorn, Her, Goo, O28, 7 Holly Road, 
Fairfield, Liverpool. 

1885, Bowras, Coautes 5, M., 121 Westhourne Ter- 
tuce, Hyde Park, London, W:. 2. 

17. Bowan, Joux Jawes, Eldinbrae, Losswade. 

1923, Boxxag, Jauzs, Glendura, Cupar, Fife. 

1028, Hoxxan, Woitiaw, 51 Braid Avenue, Edin- 
burgh, 

1928, Boora, Miss Evwet. B., 39 5t Bernard's Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

1/26, Bowestes, Tancwen, PhD, D.Lit., Professor of 
the History of Art in the University of London, 
17 De Vere Ganlens, Kensington, London, 
We 8. 

LNK.* Borrmwice, Hexay, of Borthwick Castle, Mid- 
lothinn, 122 Gt. Weaten Road, Glasgow, 

198). Borp, Jawes Sra, L.ALLD.A., “The 
Bield,"” Glenten Koad, Eltham, London, 
SE. 


xxi 


1827. Banter, Rev, Wittiaw, St Mary's, Lone- 
riggend, Lanarkshire, 

1025, Braxroun, Rev, L. Sowers, B.A. (no address), 

102]. Beewen, Georar E,, Jr., 151 East 79th Street, 
New York City, U.8.4. 

192]. Rucwen, Mrs tizonog E., Jr, 151 East Tith 
Sirest, New York City, U-3.A. 

1919. Beopre, Captain Rosewr Heme, Altair, Craigon- 
dotan, Holanaldingh, 


1925. Toor, Geonon Denvanp, F.1.C.,.M.Tmst. MM, | 


F:C.5., The Laboratories, Kinlochleven, 

1006. Broox, Wiens, §7 George Street, Edin- 
berg. 

1028. Hrocon, Wotan, 42 Dundas Street, Stromness, 
Orkney, 

104." Brows, Anam, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1924. Brows, Coaptrs Henngut, K.C., Shorill of the 
Lothians and Peebles, 17 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, 

1921.*Duowx, Doxavy, 80 Grosvenor Street, West 
Hartlepool, 

101, Brows, Geowan, 2 Sputtivwoode Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

1884. Reowx, G. Banowrs, MLA. LL.D, F.BA, 
Professor of Fine Art, University of Edinturgh, 
— Foreign Srereary, 

1912. Kaows, J. T. T., LID. Writer, Ashfekl, 
Cambuslang. 

1921. Haowx, Twowas, Lecturer and Chief Assistant, 
Department of Architecture and Building, The 
Royal ‘Technical College, Glasgow, #3 Kings- 
howe Avenue, Cathrart, Glasgow. 

1609, Beaver, Joux, Inverallan, Helensburgh. 

1022.*Hacxwix, Geowae Ecsrace, Haverings, Rayne, 
Hrainines, Eeten, 

1908, Bayer, Peres Ross, 33. Craigmillar Park, 
Edinburgh. 

1002, Hurce, Twowas H., M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 


fesaor of Anatomy, No, 2 Tha University, | 


Glasgow. 

1922, Beroex, Ronewr Locewant, B.L,, Curator of 
Glasgow Art Galleries and Museum, Arcturo- 
logical and Historical Department, 12 Selborne 
Hoad, Jordanhill, Glasgow, 

1001. Bveenecce axp Qcenwsneuny, His Grace 
The Duke of, K.T., Dalkeith House, Midlothian. 

1927. Tivewaxax, Kev. Josera, M.A, The Manse, 
Cowle, Stirling. 

1937. Horsecu, Joux Matoowm, M.A., LL. 4 
Doughty Street, London, W.0. 1. 

LAT." Bonorss, Peten, View Ville, Drumnadrochit, 
To reriiss. 

1925. Beexer, J. R. Wanotaw, Advocate oo 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. 





1892, Bouxerr, Rer. J. B., B.D., The Manse, Fetteresso, 
‘Stonehaven. ne 

1911. Beaxerr, Kev, Witt, B.0., Restalrig Manse, 
8] Lismore Crescent, Ediinboryh. 


1023. Hemss, Joux Geonde, Sherifl-Substitute of 


Ross, County Buildings, Stornoway. 

1887. Huuws, Kev. Tuowas, C.B.E., D.D., F.RS.E., 
Croston Lodge, da Chalmers Ceescent, Edin- 
fing. 

1925. Dvaxsimxr, Ner. Jonx W,, M.A., Tulloch Manse, 
Livingston, Midcalder, 

Lis: Dineen, Sir Wintaam, Hutton Castle, Borwick- 
on-T weed. 

1027. Busasect, Georae H., University Librarian, St 
Andrews, 5 South Street, 5t Andrews. 

IDOL." Bere, The Moat Hon, The Marjuess af, K.T., 
Mount Stuart, Hothesar. 


1923, Canens, F.C, B,, 6 Alnalie Place, Edinburgh, 
1h. Canntt, Hexur M., B.5c., F.RS.E,, Grange, 
Linhthgow, 


| 10S. Cams Anaw, 21 Monreith Koad, Newlands, 


filmagow. 

1921. Oanoun, Cuances 3, T., Assistant Architect, 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
(Scot.), 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 

191G"Cattaxoen, Atexaxonn D., Nartliupana, 
Neboda, Ceylon, 

1804."Cartaxomn, J, Geauaw, 1 Oshorne Terrace, 
Edinburgh,—Director of Museum, 

1506. Casmeox, Hey, Attax T., M.A. St Michael's 
Vicarage, Mt. Horton Koad, Nottingham. 

1910. Cawznox, Sir D. Y., RA. RSA, RSW, LLD., 
Dun Eaglaia, Kipper. 

10% Camxnox, Colonel Doxatp C., O.B.E., M.A, 


B.AS.C,, Kilovuir, Heatherley Road, Cam- 
berlay. 

1928. Cawumnos, Mre Frona, Ardsheal, Kontallen, 
Argyil. 


1905. Cauneox-Swayw, Captain Dowaco, Strathmore, 
Kalk Bay, Cape Province, South Africa. 

1033, Cawreett, ALExXASDen, Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Lid., Abington. 


(1599. Campuect, Aucumann, J.P., Argyll Lodge, (2 


Albert Deive, Pollokahields, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1927. Caurnuecs, Dowann, M.A., Redeott, Alton Road, 
Paisley, 

1924. Camrnece, Dowcan (no address), 

1923, Camraxt, Epwarp Marrianp, B.A. (Cantab.), 
6 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 

120, Cavan, Loom Rasa, Ardiern, ] Woodburn 
Road, Newlands, Glasgow, 

1917. Cawruni., J. WH. Mayen, Carbrook, Bontighera, 
Italy. 


c * 
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1925."Camrnent, Jomx Dovotas-Hoswein, 25 Ainslie 
Place, Edinburgh. 

1922. Cawreent, Jowx MacLeon, Tho Captain of 
Saddell Castle, Glen Saddell, by Carradale, 
Argyll. 

122. Camron, Sheriff Joux Macwasren, Sorwood, 

Campbeltown, Argyll. 

1900. Camreree, Mra M. J. C. Boexiur, Ormidale, 
Glemiaruel, Argyll 

1901, Canreaz, Groner, TT George Street, Edin- 
hung la, 

1006, Canuicnan., Evacrw G, M., O.BLE., Barnater- 
at-Law, Metelown Howse, Newport, Salop. 

Wit Cauxmor-Ansurasorr, Liqul-Col., Ralnameon, 
Brechin. 

1927, Cammics, Witt1aw Youxoa, O44 Findhorn Plies, 
Edinburgh. 

1622. Camnrtuews, Amrnvn Srasver, A.C,A.. Chart. 
lands, Purley Oaks Hoa, Sandersteurd, Surrey, 

1600, Caw, Jawes L., Director of the National 
Galleries of Seotland, 14 Cluny Place, Edin- 
burgh. 

~ 1926. Caws, Ker, L. Wretten, 196 Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh. 

1935. Cuatwuns, Donato M*Amraon, 57 St Androw's 
Road, Pollokstiiidds, Glasgow, 

1019, Casrwens, Rev. Hex Ria», Abernyte Manse, 
fozbiure, Perthshire. 

1926, Cuatuens, Jouw Hanevs, Torretta del Vento, 

Molo Pieth, Malta, 

1928. Ciamsey, Wirtaas, J.P. 15 Elin Road, babdin, 

1927. Cusunes, Josxrm Hornuxn, 2 Kings Road, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

1927. Cuvee, Professor V. Gompox, D.Litt, F5.A,, 
Professor of Archwology, The University, 
Edinburgh. 

1901. Cruse, Mis, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1910, Cunistisox, Jauns, J.P, PAA. Librarian, 
Public Liteary, Montrose, 

19602) Coare, Aucmimany Brows, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1820. Cuaux, Major James Coornn, F.RG.S., F. RAL, 
The South College, Elin, Morayshire. 

113, Craus, Jown K. W., Westbank, Arbrouth Hon, 
Sheriff-Substitute for Angus, 

1921. Coane, Wr Founrce, Hillagurth, 12 
Woodhall Terrace, Juniper Green, 

13, Ciamke, Jonx Sarrn, M.P., 3 Sharrocks Street, 
Tiros, Cilasgow. 

16, Coar, Acuzanpen Tnowson, W.S., 18 South 
Learmonth Ganlens, Edinburgh. 

1924. Ciarros, Burax C.," Wyelonds," Hosa, Here 
fordshire. 


my ™ rt (oe ad 


192), Cuyvonn, Mr Ens Manoaner, Chandlers, 
Witcumbe, Glos, 

1916, CrovstTox, Emc Crospr Townsenn, 
M.B.CS(Eng.), L-R.CP(Lond.), Lavenham, 
Suffolk. 

1D1T. Crovstox, J. Stowen, Smoogro House, Orphir, 
Orkney. 

1923. *Crovstos, Koxary Girray, L.R.C.P. (Edin,), 
L.B.G.3, (Edin,), 32 Barrington Drive, Glaagow, 


W. 

192L."CLovstow, THowas Hanorp, O.0LE. Langa- 
kaill, 33 St Mary's Rowi, Wimbledon, 
& 


19%, Coron, The Hight Hon. Loa, LLD., Lord 
Justice-General and Lord President of the 
Court of Sewion, 27 Moray Place, Edinburgh. 

1016,"Coares, Hexuy, Corarder, Perth. 

1001."*Cocmumax-Patmicn, Mra, Woodside, Beith, 
1806."*Cocumas-Varoicn, Xe J. Kexxeny, of Woud- 
side, Advocate, Ladyland, Beith. 

1023. Commmass, Ricuwowp Ixous, 26 Abercromby 
Place, Edinburgh, 

1919."Cockuenx, Captain Amcwimatp Faenmnrce, 
ILE. (T.P,), 82. 8t Andrew Squarn, Edinburgh. 

iGo, Cockuvex, Rev. J. Horewsox, B.., The 
Monee, Dronhtone. 

1088."*Coomms, Jaans M., 7 Downlleld Place, Edin- 
burgh. 

1920,"Contmowoon, KR. G,, M.A, FSA. Pembroke 
College, Oxford, 

Hii, Cotuss, Gromom N, M., B.A., Free Church 
College, The Mound, Edinburgh. 

1934, Coot, H. Dowacomnn, c/o Fartwe's Loan und 
Trust Co, 15 Cockspur Street, London, 5.W. 1. 

1924, Cont, Roxaty 8. H., of Gartaherrie and North- 
field, BLA, (Oxon.j, 15 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
turgh. 

1921."Cotvitte, Captain Noumaw RK. M.0,, Penhenle 
Manor, Egloakerry, Comwall. 

1000. Comurn, Jouy T., M.A., BSc. M.D,, F.BO.P.E., 
Lecturer on the History of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Edinturgh, 25 Manor Place, Edin- 
burgh. 

1955, Coxacuen, Patan AL, T.D., Newtonbank, Forfar. 

1914, Coox, Darmsos, Highfield, Huddersfickt oud, 
Hamaley, Yorkshire. 

I, Coox, Joux, W.S,, Gl Custle Street, Edin. 
burgh. 

1085. Cooren, Witasam, F.S.A., Fairfield Howse, Fast 

Parade, Harrogate, 

Lied, Comsniucs, Rev. Worm J. 7. D.Litt, D.C.L., 
D.D., MA, BOD, AKC, F.RHistS,, C.F, 
ele, All Saints’ Vicarage, Sumner Howl, North 
Peckham, London, SE. 15. 
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1011. Comm, Jou, Bornbank, Moniaive, Dumnfries- 
shire. 

1013.*Copem, Joux M., Archeologist to the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
mente of Scotland, 122 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

1920.*Cousan, Kexwern Coamees, of Rosely, Rubis- 
law, 75 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh. 

1927. Covran, Rev. Rooxer, 8.D., D.D:, The Manse, 
Linlithgow. 

1018. Couree, Ror. W.d., M.A., D.D., 26-Ciroua Drive, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow, 

1891. Covrrs, Rey. Aurum, Pi.D., ILD. Ternple 
Manse, Gorebridge, Midlothian. 

120.*Cowas, Ronewr Cearo, Eskhill, Inveresk, Mid- 
Jovtlutun. 

1820. Cowin, Mowrex J, HL, Architect, “ Drarrisdeor," 
St Joho's Read, Corstorphline 

1923, Cowie, Tuomas Rexste, Ravensleigh, 2 Syden- 
ham Koad, Dowanhill, Glasgow, Wo. 


1693.°Cox, Atrunn W., Glendoick, Glenearse, Pertlishire. | 


1001.*Cox, Dovaras Hi, (no addres). 

1925. Cuan-Irows, Brigadier-General E,, DS.0., 
@ Ainslie Place, Edinburgh. 

1924. Cuan, Jowx, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
Wetray, Orkney. 

1900. Cas, Joux, Backhbill Howse, Musselburgh. 

1907. Cuaxsrocs, Colonel ( J. Enwoxpsrocse, 

 7.S.0., Comhowss, Lanark. 

191L.*Craw, Jawes Hewat, 5 Morchinton Gartens, 
Edinturgh,—Seereary. 

1922. Cuawronp, Jawes, 129 Potheringay Hoad, 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow, 


1923. Cuaron, Jous, M.A., Dungoyne, 1) Corrennie | 


Drive, Edinburgh. 

190. Cuawroan, Boanut, Ochilton, 36 Hamilton 
Drive, Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1006, Coawroun, Hey. Toowas, FLD. The Elis, 
Whiteliise Loan, Edinburgh. 

1001.*Cuawroup, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 
LL.D, Babearres, Colinxburgh, File. 

1920. Cuawronp, W. C., Earraid, Hillend, Loanhead, 

* Midlothian, 

1925,.*Cuncutos-Srvant, The Lord Cotes, M-P., 23 
Mansfield 5t., London, W. 1. 

1010. Crocemr, Taowas, M.A,, D.Litt, Edgewood, 
Harthurn Lanse, Stockton-an-Teecs, 

1925. Cuoas, A, Roneetsox, SLC, B.A, LLB, 110 
University Avenun, Glasgow. 

1886. Cuoss, Rosen, 13 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 

1034, Curiceswanz, Jawes, Westwood, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1924, Ccneax, Avezaxoen, ALB.LLA, FALL, 88 
Cadzow Street, Hamilton, 





1922, Cortex, Wim Jonxstoxr, T Howard Street, 
Edinburgh. 

1907. Comsg, Acexavorn D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1919. Comsiwa, Aruxanpen 3, M.D, 18 Ainslie Mace, 
Edinburgh. 

1027. Comme, Vieron Jawes, § Grosvenor Terrace, 
Glasgow, W.2.: 


1893, Cuxsisorox, Captain BU. Howamp, 33 Long 
Street, Devines, Wiltaline. 

1922, Coxyxanawe, Epwix Bua, Broomfied, Moni- 
aire, Dumifrinastire. 

1603.°ConLe, ALeExaxnen ©., F.S.A., 8 South Loar- 
nenth Gardens, Edinburgh,—fibrerias, 

1589."Crerz, Jawes, LL.D, FSA. Priorwood, Mel- 
roet,—Curator of Museum, 

1580."Crvmiie, Jaane, Larkfleld, Wand Koad, Edin- 
burgh, 

1870."uesrreu, Major James Warts, 40 Braid Road, 
Edinhurgl. 


L944. Danaiaian, Kev. Geowon W., M.A., The South 
Manse, Culkalmond, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

1683, Darerwrce, The Hon. Hew Hawicron, Loch 
inch, Wigtownshire, 

1912. Dacyus.e, Major Sir Jawes, Et, The Binns, 
Linlithgow, 

1025. Dats, Mm Foaxn, Streatham, Canann Lane, 
Edinburgh. . 

1024, Daver, Harny Luovagp, Kennington, Stoke 
Park, Coventry. 

192), Davinsow, Atrutp Hone, 
Abernethy, Perthshire, 

1024, Daviosos, Gxonon, 6 Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 

1025, Davingos, Geonon M., Architect and Surveyor, 
1 St Jomes Hoad, Gravesend, Rent. 

1924. Davisox, Hoon, Nracdale, Lanark. 

1010, Davingox, Jawes, Summerville, Dumfries, 

1020, Davipsox, Jawes, Treasurer, The Carnegie 
Trost for the Universities of Scotland, 50 
Morningside Park, Edinburgh, 

1934, Davies, Rev, Eowann J. F., F.6.5.A., 2 Kimber- 
ley Terrace, Penworthom, Preston, Lanes. 

1925. Dawsox, A. BasmaLe, Sisbourne, Chalfont St 
Giles, Burks. 

1027.*Dawaow, Wanenx Ik, P2LS., FRS-E. Fellow 
of Royal Society of Medicine, Hon. Librarian of 
the Corporation of Lloyds, Member of the 
Egypt Exploration Society, 49 Palace Man- 
aiond, London, W. Li 

1922. Dess, Geonox Beowsx, Archilect and (Civil 

Engineer, 78 Nicol Street, Kirkealdy, 

1915, De Larovs, Countess Viecexr Bamaurr, The 
Ttechive, Viginith, Dunregan, Skye. 


Internaharer, 
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1901, Dick, Rev, Jaurs, Linburn Hous, Kirknewton, 
 . Midlotininn. 

1923."Inensoy, Atrece Hore Darwwoxn, 1h Wool: 
lands Terrace, Glasgow, C. 3. 

lo2d, Incksox, Wattex, ~ Lynedoch,” Elcho Terrace, 
Portobello, 

1895. Dicksox, Wittian K., LL.D, Advocate, 8 
Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. 

1910, Dyrewoonm, Jows, Union Bank Howe, Crieff, 

1910, Dixox, Thoxann AUDLEr Mantixzav, of 
Thearne, FUSE, F.G.5., F.RG.S., Thearne 
Hall, near Reverley, Yorkshise, 

1023, Donn, Sir Joseru, 10 Learmonth Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

1925. Donne, Lady, 10 Learmonth Terrace, Edinburgh, 

1926. Doom, Colonel Watutan Frases, V.D., J.P., 

. Edgemont, Paisloy, 

1919, DoxaLp, ALEXANDER Giamam, M.A. F.P.A., 
15 Caflion Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1010. Dowacn, Jases-3,, 16 Scott Street, Perth. 

1695, Dowatpsox, Henav T., British Linen Monk, 
Naim, 

1010, Doxs, Roneet, Training College, Dunedin, Now 
Zealand, 


1911."Dovarss, Jowx, 6 St Mary's Grove, Barnes 


Common, London, 5.W. 13. 
1913, Dovotas, Lovpox M., F.R.S.E., Newpark, Mid 
; Calder, Midlothian. 

1927. Dovotas, Miss Mowen M. 0, M.A. Herons 
Gate, Ematbory Howl, Watford, 

127. Doronas, Pencivan Howsann, Architect, Herons 
Gato, Enatbury Road, Watford. 

1924, Dovotss, Major Ronger E., 15 Merchiston 
Arnie, Edinburgh. 

110. Dovonas, Wiataw, 20 Invrerlelih Row, Edin- 
burl. 

194. Dovonas, Brigadier-General W, C., C.8,, D.3,0., 
J.P. and DLL. for the County of Forfar, Brigton, 
Douglastown, by Forfar. 

7. Dow, J. Gombox, Solicitor and Joint Town Clerk, 
Millburn House, Crail, Fife. 

ig2é, Dowsert, Jawes H. WH. MacGiaeoon, Bulolo 
Goldfields, ria Salamoa, Tertitory of New 
Ciuines. 

100.* Dacuwowp, Jawes W,, Weaterlanda, Stirling, 

1906." Deuwwown-Monay, Capt. W. H., of Ale: 
eairney, Crinff, 

1924, Deporwo, Jaws W. M., L.8.A., AJArch, (Seot.), 
36 Enmore Gardens, East Sheen, London, 
5.W. 14. 

1002. Dorr-Doxnan, Mra L., of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness, 

1090." Dexcax, ALEXASDER MacLacvcmian, ABD ALA,, 

| Chinese Maritime Customs, Shanghai, China, 





LA. Dexcax, Ker. Davin, North Eak Manse, 
Musselburgh. 

W1T, Doxcax, Davin, J.P, Parkview, Balgay Rond, 
Dhinadles, 

1G. Dexcas, Growor, Advocate, 6) Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen, 

L027. Doxcax, Mise Raraneces Manocenere, 4 Charles 
Street, London, W. 1, 

1925. Dexcax, Pawcivan C., Gittisham Rectory, near 
Honiton, Deron, 

182). Dewpas, RH. H., M.A. Christ Church, Ox- 
fant. 

1923. Destor, Miss, of Shieldhill, Bigear. 

1923, Doestor, Rev. Witt, M.A., St Devid's Manse, 
futkhoren, Fife, 

I. Dowaxp, Captain Pomuorre, Curator of the 
People's Palire Museum, (ilaspow Green, 
Glasgow, SE. 88 Holmben Romi, Cathesrt, 
Glasgow, = 

1922, Dweoy, Evwaup, Kenilworth Head, Fleet, 
Hants. 

Ii. Drees, Epuoxp Evatace, M_B., C.M., Gladstone 
House, Allon. 


194, Eanes, Growin E,, M.A, L.C.P., Bon Accord, 
200 Peckham Rye, London, 8B. 15. 

1o2T. Eastenmeook, Arrace BuaKe, 37 Murraytield 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 

1913. Enoan, Rev, Writ, B.A, B.D., Kinning Pork 
Manse, 10 Mazwel) Drive, Follokshields, 
Glaapow, 8.1, 

1983. Enreorox, Ancmmanp Maxwent, §1 Grand 
Boulevard, Notre Dame de Grice, Montreal, 
Canmda, 


16. Enixotox, Geowor Hexwr, M.0,, 20 Woodside 


Place, Glasgow, C, 3, 

Isl. Enwakes, Avrupe J, H., Assistant Keeper, 
National Museum of Antiquities, 24 Glenomhy 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1892."Rowauna, Jonx, LiLT., F.RS.E., 4 Great 
Western Terrace, Glangow, 

1904. Eutes, Faaxcta Canouva, FR WisiS., 48 Gros- 
Tenor Koad, London, 8,W, 1. 

1921. Eooterox, Jawes, Curator of Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum, Lochbank, Lennoxtown, 
Glasgow, 

1923.*Etrumstoxe, The Hight Hen, Low, K,T., 
Carberry Tower, Musselburgh, 

1820, Evans, Cuauies, Collingwood, 60 Edward Moad, 
Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 

1. Evies, Vieron Amnwosn, of H.M. Geological 
Survey, 19 Grange Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1925. Erxe-Tonp, Gronax, J.P., Auchenlarich, by 
Hillock, 
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1920. Farmnams, Ancumatp, Wellwood, Muirkirk, | 1923. Frawxco, Cuauens A, HL, M.D. (Laus.), M.B., 


Ayrshire. 

1928, Famium, Reowarp F., A.R.S.A., Architect, 7 
Ainslie Place, Edinburgh. 

1012. Parmwearwen, Wantace, D.L., Mearns Castle, 
Renfrewshire, 

1919. Fatconxn, Joux Ineraxp, M.A., LL.B., Ws, 
Kingarth, Colinton, Midlothian, 

1021. Faruer, Hesny Gronon, M.A, Ph.D, MBAS, 
2 Blythwood Drive, Glasgow, C. 4 

1925, Farquaan, Jawes Srrsox, Mormond Cottage, 
Longaide, Aberdeenshire. 

1922. Fanornan, Lepovic Goupox, Architect, 400 
Fast 50th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

1020, Farert, Ricuaup Verxox, M.B.CS5,, LBC, 
Penberth, St Buryan, 5.0., Cornwall. 

1926, Fenecsox, Farounte Surumataxo, Dunedin, 
4 St George's Road, Palmer's Green, London, 
N. 13. 

1928, Feeavsox, Faenemek ANeuLEY, Dunecralg, 
Castle Street, Brechin, - 

1890.°Fixpcay, Jauns Lestte, Archileet, 10 Eten 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1928, Freotay, Mr Jxssim Paruice, The Loaning, 
Kennoway, Fife. 

1802.°Fosptay, Sir Joux K,, Bt, K.B.E. LL.D, 
D.L., Hon, RSA, F.RS.E., S Rothesay 


Terrace, Edinburgh. . 

1911. Frstay, Joux, 7 Belgrave Crescent, FEdlin- 
burgh. 

1921. Foxrarsox, Rev. Witrad Henny, The Rectory, 
Framingham Pigot, Norwich. 

1025,*Frau, Tuomas Witsox, J.P. M.Inst.N.A., Kirk- 
Janda, Dunbar. 

1924, Frewie, ALexsaxpEe MacKeszrm, 1 Madeira 
Street, Dundee. 

1884. Freuwwo, D. Hay, LL.D., 4 Chamberlain Read, 
Edinburgh. 

1900. Fomsmwo, Rev. D. W. B., Culross Park, 
Culross. 


1922.*Fiawine, Joux Anson, Locksley, Helenaburgh. 

2028, Furrr, Jawm, ALAA, Hillhead, Bankerut 
Road, Dumfries. 

1923, Fuoop, Rev. P. J, D-.D., The Presbytery, 

» Dalbeth, Tolleroxs, Glasgow. 

1925, Fouussren, Lieut.-Commdr, Hexur, DSC, 
R.N. (retired), 35 Snowdon Place, Stirling. 

1917. Fonsyra, Huot ALexaxpes, J.P., Violet Bank, 
Wormit, File. 

J91L.*Forsyrm, Wosam, F.RLOS. Ed., c/o Messrs. 
Livingstune & Dickson, 29 Molville Street, 
Edinburgh. 

1906,*Foukrs-Ronxars, Aerirn, Weat wood, Goring- 
on-Thames. 





B.S, (Lond.), M.A. (IIL), MRCS, (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.RS. Medicine, Membre de 
la Société Suisse d’Héraldique, Kerri, Pines 
Road, Bickley, Kent. 

1902. Faasne, Eowaup D., The Lincoln Hotel, 20 
Bouverie Square, Folkestone, 


1921, Fuasex, Goro Mackay, Solicitor and Banker, 


Summerles House, Portree, Skye. 


1926, Fuasew, Haney D., M.A., The Schoolhouse, 


Lauder. 

1918. Fuasen, Hoom Acexaxpen, M.A., Glen Urquhart 
Highet Grade School, Drumnadrochit, Inver- 
riesa-ahite. 


1925, Fuasen, Jons, M.C,, M.D,, P.R.CSLE., Regias 


Professor of Clinical Surgery, University of 
Edinburgh, 32 Moray Place, Edinburgh. 
1922, Fnasxn, Captain The Rev. Josern K., F,RS.E., 
The New Manse, Kinnefl, Inverbervie. 
1017. Feasen, Wirtam, 212 Causewnyside, Edin- 
burgh. 
1922. Fyre, Weeuram, FSSe., 159 Guildford Road, 
Portemouth, 


1020, Gatmuarrm, Dr J, J., 4 Park Street, Dingwall. 
1924. Gattoway, A. Rupour, 0.B.E., M.A,, M.B., 
C.M., 260 Union Street, Aberdeen, 
1920."Garroway, Tomas L., Advocate, Auchendrane, 
by Ayr. 

1918, Garoex, Waossaw, Advocate in Aborieen, 4 

Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1925. Gaupxen, Gronox, M.C., The Kibble House, 
Greenock Road, Paisley. 

1017. Gaupxem, Gronon Anexaxpen, C.A,, Calle 
Callas, 194, Buenos Aires, Argentine Re- 
public. 

1915. Gaupwer, Jawes, Solicitor, Clunic, Paisley. 

1923. Ganoxun, Jomx, Woodend, Houston. 

1926. Gaupxen, Joux C., BL, PhD,, Solicitor, 

Caniowan, Stonchaven, 

1021. Gaupxen, Writovennr, F.S.A., 

Deganwy, North Wales, 

1023. Gauuerr, Marraixw Lavan, 1 Wester Coates 


Y= Derlfa, 


Gardens, Edinburgh, 

1019, Gass, Joux, M.A,, Olrig, Carluke, Lanark- 
shire. 

19026. Gavin, H. Dxucwwoxp, Allandale, Corstor- 
phine. 


1911. Gawrnorr, Wacrer E., 96 and 98 High Road, 
East Finchley, London, N, 2. 

1926, Gennm, Jauns, Bank Agent, The British Linen 
Bank, Anderston Branch, 468 Argyle Street, 
Glasgow, C. 2. 


1923. Gins, Jouw~ Tarion, High Street, Mauchiline, 
Ayrshire, 
1923. Ginsow, Awoaew, J.P., M.B., FRCS. (Edin.), 
St Brinnana, Baillieston, near Glasgow, 
1912. Grnsox, Jowx, Bank Agent, 110 Queen Street, 


Glasgow. 

1920, Grasox, Jonux, FLSA, F.C.S., 16 Tynedale 
Terrace, Hexham, Northumberland. 

1924. Ginsox, Jon, 19 Pilrig Street, Leith. 

1908,*Grusox, Writtam, M.A, 44 Piazza Farnese, 
Rome, 


1924. Grows, Avexaxoxr Fatcoxxn, M.A. (Edin, and 
Oxon.), Lecturer in Ancient History, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 5 Palmerston Road, 


1022. Gi.esrre, Jows, L.RLLB.A., PILS_A,, 56 Ken- 
- mure Street, Pollokshields, (llasgow. 
1696. Griires, Paraice Hoewren, M.D. Monzie, 
_ Gonnel Ferry, Argyll. 
1916, Grooms, Wientam, LL.D., 23 University Gar- 


1024, Grrtmms, Rev, Witcram A. B.D., The Manse, 
’ Kenmore, 
1924. Gritow, Sram Aawew, Advocate, Solicitor of 
Inland Revenue, Pitliver, Dunfermline, File. 
1926. Gu.aore, Jowx, 24 Kingsecte Koad, King's 
Park, Glasgow. 

1883. Grewove, BrigadierGeneral Sir Ronenr 
G., tt, O.B., C.V.0., DB.0., of Craigmillar, 
The Inch, Liberton, Edinburgh. 

1922, Giuxwrw, Jaues Daviz, M.A, M.D., Hyde 
Park House, Arbroat. 

1922, Gimvay, Rrremtz, M.A,, University Lecturer, 
Ekadasha, Eglinton Drive, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1912.*Gtavstoxx, Hoon S., M.A., F.RS_E., Capenoch, 


1026, Gortax, Rev. Dowanp ©. Camrustt, B.D. 

Macintosh Memorial Manso, Fort Willian. 

1921. Goupox, Rev. Jaues Bryce, The Manse, 
Oldhamstocks, Cockburnspath, 

1909. Goupow, Jawes Texnawr, 0.8.6., Chief Con- 
stable of Fife and Kinross, Sandilands, Oupar, 
Fife. 

1927. Govwmtay, Wrassam Ronewr, (5.1, 
Kenhank, Dalry, Kirkcudhrightshire, 

1913.°Guanam, Axous, M.A. FLEB. c/o The Quebec 
Forest Industries Association, Lid. 126 St 
Peter Street, Quetwe, P.Q., Canada. 

1017. Guana, Jauns Gueanp, Captain, 4th Battalion 
The Light Infantry, Quinta do 
Alvir, 147 Rus Azevedo, Contiaho, Oporto, 
Portugal. 

1920. Guanaw, Jaurs Maxtowr, C.A.. 14 Randolph 

Crescent, Edinturgh. 


Cy LE, 
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1924, Granaue, Lieut.Col, Gronor Camrant., of 
Over Glenny, Inglebolm, North Berwick. 

1888. Guaxr, F. J. WS. Lord Lyon King of Arma, 
41.M. General Register House, Edinburgh. 

1928, Guawr, Miss 1. F., Balnespick, Tomatin, Inver- 
ness-shire, 


1920, Grawr, Jonx, 27 Comely Bank Street, Edin- 


burgh, 

1915. Gaar, Wrersas Founss, P.E.S.E. 8 Mansion- 
hows Road, Edinburgh. 

1927. Gumw, Puaxcis, Lindean, Barony ‘Terrace, 
Corstorphine. 

1928, Garw, Wrttam Macxtr, 17 East Read, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1922. Gureve, Jawes, 54 Terregles Avenue, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow. 

1880, Gateve, Syaixorox, 11 Lander Road, Edin- 
burgh. 


19022. Gareve, WittsaM Grant, 10 Queensferry Street, 


Edinburgh. . 

1920. Guiestoxs, Eowano BR. T., M.A, 22 West 
Savile Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1900. Grito, Jawes, B.A. (Lond.), L.C.P), F.E.LS., 
36 Hillend Road, Arbroath. 

1920, Guin, Jawes Hannowxrn, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 
1910. Guxx, Gronon, F.E.LS., Craigmerten, Wick. 
1911. Gexsox, Rev. Eaxssr Sanawoop, M.A., The 
Manse of New Monokland, by Airdrie. 
1907."Goranm, Coantes, W.S., 3 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 

1927. Guraum, Dovotas, M.D,, P-RCS., 4 Rothesay 
Place, Edinburgh. 

1924. Guruurme, Miss Hetus Livcanp, Camoustie 
House, Carnoustie. 

1004. Gurnmm, Sir James, KLS.A. HRA. LLD., 
Rowmore, Row, Dumbartonshire. 

1005. Gurunte, Tuomas Marie Solicitor, Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Brechin. 


1921. Hawt, Mes J. Macarraren, of Killean, Killean 
House, Tayinloan, Argyil. 

1920, Hattimay, Twowas Maritresox, c/o Messrs 
Barton & Sona, 11 Forrest Road, Edinburgh, 

1928, Hamticrow, Miss Doworuxa E., 48 India Stfeet, 
Edinburgh, 

1025, Hamrirox, Jamxs, J.¥., Mossbank Industrial 

¥. 

1926, Hamirrox, Major Jawes Atexanorn Fuxprwice 
Hexer, 15 George Street, Edinburgh. 

1922.*Hauitox, Jows, Punta Loyola, Patagonia, 
South America. 

1901.*Hawtrox or Datzett, The Right Hon. Lorn, 
K.T,, C.V.0., Dalzell, Mothrrwrll. 
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1910, Haxwa, Miss CHALMERS, Dalnasgadh, Killle- 


erankic, Perthshire. 

1925, Haxva, Winwas GEesoureL Coammens, 0.8.E., 
OA, 6 Lennox Street, Falinburgh, 

19029. Hawsan, Hvax, Solicitor, 6 St 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 

1926. Haxwan, Iax C., M.A, FSA, The Whim, 
Lamancha, Peeblesshire. 

1911, Haxxax, Rev. Tuomas, M.A., The Heetory, 
Links Place, Musselburgh. 


Bernard's 


1012, Haxsay, Roueer Kem, LL0., Fraser Professor | 
af Scottish History, University of Edinburgh, | 


& Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1994, Hanupoiwe, WILtram, P23. 
Societies Club, St James's 
Sw. 1 

1920; Hanoixa, WItias Guna, M.BASL., 
F.B.HiaLs., P.L5., Hirkinond Road, 
Oxford, 

1003.*Hames, Watres H., Tangier, Morocco. 

1927." Hannoy, Eowarn 5., Muirfield, Elgin. 

1005, Hanvey, Wrotsam, J.P., Nethererag, Tl Black- 
ness Avenue, Dundee. 

1922, Hay, ALEXANDER Mackewaie, Editor of The 
Statist, 61 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 

1927, Hav, Major MaLconm V., Seaton, Old Abor- 
ileen, 

1924, Harcuarr, Frans W.,” The Laurels,” Flam- 
stem! End, Cheshunt, Herts. 

1024. Hewr, Worm, J. F.5.A., Sectriary, Ancietit 


P.R.GS., Royal 
Sireat, London, 


Monuments Commission for Wales and Moh- | 


roouthabize, Minehnll, High Wycombe, 
Rocks. 

1927. Hexcxex, Hoow O° Nett, a7 Bridge Street, 
Cambridge. 

12. Hesxprnsoy, 4faM, B.Litt., University Library, 
Glasgow. 


1928. Tiexpensox, ALIAS Macvartaxe, WS, 23 
Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 

1026. Hexnarsox, Rev, fisonck 0D. B.D,, Professor 
of Church History in the University of Aber- 
deen, 41 College Bounds, Aberdean. 

1928. Hewnxusox, Miss Hesran Monn, M.D. 
ChB Sadi.) L.M.j Rotunda), = Ferndale, 
Tunbridge Wella, Ket. 

1880."Hirxoneson, JAwEs Srewant, 1 Pond Streel, 
Hampatead, London, 8.W. 5. 


1997, Hexoxnsow, Mises Svntt Hows, Nether Parkiey, 


Lanlitligeer 

1926, Hexpensox, Troms, 3.P., Actuary of The 
Savings Bank of Glasgow, 5 Belmont Crescent, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1920. Hereces, W. Wart, 23 Heechgrove Terrace, 
Abenieen. 





1801, Henites, Liewt.-Colonel Wetrram D., of Spottes, 
Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie. 

1887. Hewisox, Kev. J. Rowe, MA, D.D., Kingsmede, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

160, Hewtox, Joss Het, Fierowall, Weetray, 
Orkney. 

1928, Hin, Geromae Hao, F.R.AL, &2 Nune- 
field) Road, Buxton. 

1028. Hoawx, Tuomas Woatam, Viewbank, Reasook, 
Rows-ahire. 


1926, Hocamrm, Jawes, Brunstane House, Porto- 


bella. 

1923, Howe, Hever Jon, MA. MT; Chi, dah 
High Street, Montrose. 

1019, Hotnoces, Professor lax B. Stoventox, MAL, 
Oxon, F.B.GS,, Penknet Castle, Fencaitlam), 
Edinburgh. 

1909,*Howws, Jous A,, Formakin, Bishopton, Renlnw= 
shite. 

1025. Howe, The Right Hon, The Earl of, LL.D, The 
Hirael, Coldstream. 

1014. Hour, Gomnow C,, Major, ?A5.C,, 1 King's 
Bench Walk, Temple, London, B.C... 

1090, Hosxrwas, Davi, 13 Stewarton Drive, Car bus 
lang, Glasgow. 

1926, Hoop, Mrs Viownr M., Midfield, Lasawadn. 


10e8. Thore, Kev. Lesa P., M.A., Strathtogie Mana 


Huntly, Aberdeenaliire. 

1027. Horxmx, Rev. DupLer STuant, M.a., BD. 
B.Litt. (Oxon.}, 15 Regent Terrace, Edin 
targh. 

1922. Houxn, Jous, “ Louisburgh,” 21 Monigomerie 
Terrace, Ayt. 

1083."Horswer, Enwamup ATKINSON, firoughton House, 
Kirkcudbright. 

1904. Howrox-Surra, Liowet Guana Howrox, MLA, 
Barrister-at-Law, 56 Clarendon Road, Hollanl 
Park, London, W- 11. 

1027, Hover, Jaswes, 12 Brooetaxp Hoan, Stoney- 
croft, Liverpool. 

i492. Housrox, Rev. A. M'Naits, M.A. B.D. D.0., 
J.P., The Manse, Auchterderran, Cardenden, 
Fife. 

1928, Hovstox, Kevworrn E., P.R.G.5., 54 Bernant’s, 

% Westminster Koad, Loicnster. 

1035."Howaun pe WALDEX, The Right Hon. Loup, 

Seaford House, London, &.W. 1. 

1889."Hownes, Cusntxs H. A., Advocate, Sheri fl- 

Substitute of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 

Sheriff Court, Elgin. 

1884. Howpex, Jowe M, C.A, TL Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

1922 Hrowes, Mrs Eorro M. fh. ALBA. Cardrona, 
Dunblane, Perthshire. 





1910. Hoxten, Axpunw, 48 Garscube Terrace, Murray- 
field, Edinturgh, 

1900. Hesten, Dovoras Gompox, Hosebros, Arbroath. 

It. Howtren, Jawes A., Inchmartine, Inchture, 

. Porthahire. 

12y. Hoxtep, Joux, Kyles, Leverburgh, Harris. 

1821."Hexrer, Toowsas Dowcas, J.P, 11 Gloucester 
Place, Edinburgh. 

1936. Hextun, Tomas Macuettax, Solicitor, Union 
Bank House, Stranraer, 

112. Hyswor, Honesr, F.R.Hist.S., § Belle Vue 
Crescent, Sunderland. 


1923. Ixcnes, Enwaup J,, D.1, 88 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

1906. Ixonis, Anan, Art Muster, Arbrowth High 
School, 4 Osbourna Terrace, Millgate Loan, 


be; Arbroath. 

104. [xous, Puancrs Carmp, Rock House, Calion Hill, 
Edinburgh. 

1f11,*Ixous, Haney BR. G.. 10 Dick Place, Edin- 
burgh. 


1006.*Ixotus, Jomm A., King's and Lord Treasurer's 
Remombrancer, 13 Randolph Crescent, Edin- 
burgh. 

1926. [sotas, Joon A. BSc., Portnalong Schonlhouse, 
Carbost, by Gligachan, Portree, Ishe of 
Skye, 

1990. Ixwes, Tmowas, of Learnay and Kinnnirdy, 
Corricl Purewieont of derma, 2 Unverleith Kow, 
Edinburgh, 

1035,*Invixe, ANpunw Bax, J.P., F.R.GS., Waverley, 
49 Palmerston Koad, Bowes Purk, Lomion, 
be 

1923. Tnyrxn, Qoestm H. £, Barra Casile, Oldmel- 
drum, Aberdeenshire, 


T3, Jacksox, Growor Easeime, 0.1.2.. M.C., W.S., 
f 26 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 

L923, Jackson, Stewarr Dovotas, 73 West George 
Street, Glaseow, 

1918, Jamretox, James F., 14 Sciennes Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

103. Jaumsox, Jonx Boro, M.D, FCS.F., 48 
George Square, Edinburgh. 

1922. Jenv, Twowas Jons, M.A, M.D., Professor of 
Geology, University of Edinburgh, 35 Great 
King Street, Edinburgh, 

1916,*Jouxsox, Joux Bota, C.A., 12 Granby Road, 
Edinburgh,—T reasurer, 

102."Jouxstox, Atreep Wiette, Architect, 2 
Ashburnhan Mansions, Chelsea, London, 
S.W. 10, 
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1007. Jowxsrox, Witte Camrizu., LL.D, WS, 
Deputy-Keeper of Hie Majesty's Signet, 10 
Walker Street, Edinburgh, 

1892. Jouxsronx, Hexuy, M.A. (Oxon.j, 69 North- 
umnberland Street, Edinburgh, 

1808. Joxas, Auruz Cuaures, Locksley, Tennyson 
oud, Bognor, Sussex. 

1028. Jowes, H. B., Retired Planter, 40 (Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh. 


| 1027. Joxes, Jermao, Ivy House, Tettenhall Wood, 


near Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 


|. Jorperr, Fitm, Architect, 2 Jubilen Place, 


Chelsea, London, S.W, 3. 


1917. Karen, Rosesr M'Ovr.oce, Coniston, Glasgow 
Road, Kilmarnock, 

1910, Kay, <Awrave, J.F,, Hegent 
Terrace, Edinturgh, 

1020. Kay, Jawes Cossioman, Highway Engineer, 
Grove Cottage, Stow, Midlothian. 

1e20, Kar, Jouw 5.,“ The Retrest,” Brand's Lane, 
Colnbrook, Bucks, 


FSA, 11 


1, Kaye, Warren Jesxtsox, M.A, FSA, 
Premier Hotel, Kossell Square, London, 
Wits. 

1923."Kettoee, Auexaxpen, of Morven, Ballater, 
Abredoonaliite. 


1028, Kuwten, Mrs Veroxrca M, F.R.AL, Morvan, 
fr. Ballater, Aberdoenshire, 
1915. Ketwar, Currow, FLR.HitS,, 57 Warwick 


Squart, London, 5.W. 1. 


1001, Kewxepy, ALexanper, Kerunill House, Hanil- 
ton Drive, Bothwell. 

1011. Kexwepr, Atexaxpmn Bunorss, 1 Randolph 
Place, Pcinturgh. 

It, Kexwupt, Jou, 207 Kenmure Street, Pollok- 
shinkis, Glasgow, 

1t4. Rexxar, Winwtaw, of Low Glongrre, Kirk- 
colm, Stranranr, 

igs. Kexxupr, Waa Dow, M.A., Director of 


Education (Banffahice), Karlsrnount, Keith. 

1907. Kewt, Bewsawin Witttam Inux, Tatefield Hall, 
Beckwithshaw, Harrogate, 

LO, Ken, (nantes, MA. CA, 8 Montgomerie Crea 
cont, Gliaagew, W. 2. 

1013, Kee, James Ixatis, @ Belgrave Place, Edin 
burgh, 

1889.*Keuwone, Pani M,C, Advocate, The Mana 
Munoum, Douglas, Tale of Man. 

1eeo. Kee, Rov. Atexaxpen Pirin, Minister of 
Kinkell and Madderty, High Manse, Madderty, 
Crieff, 

1689. Kew, Axpaew Witttam, F.RSLE., 61 Great 
King Street, Edinburgh, 
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1896. Kern, Hewny F,, A.U1.B.A., 12 East Claremont 
Street, Edinburgh. 

1027, Kean, Menno, J.P. 31 Gillespie Cres., Edinburgh. 

1927, Keen, Ronenr, M.A., Assittant-Keeper, Art and 
Ethnographical Departnwnt, Royal Scottish 
Museum, 34 Wardle Koad, Edinburgh. 
1020, Kxee, Waren Hume, M.A, BSe., F.RSLE., 
Glenfriars, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire. 
191L*Kercnes, W. T., WS, 1 Jeffrey Avenue, 
Blackball, Edinburgh. ; 
1911. Kersun, Crauces E., M.A,, FSA. J.P., D.L., 
Aldermaston Court, Reading. 

4928, Kiztick, Mrs 8. R., Dean Park House, Edin- 
burgh. 

1012.*Krsa, Cuantes, F.S.Se. Lond., F.C.S,,21 Newton 
Place, Glasgow. 

1926. Koro, Mrs Evita Mancarer, of Arntomy, Port 
of Menteith, Porthshire. 

1912.*Krxo, Sir Jows Wesraut, Bt, Beaurepaire 
Park, Basingstoke, Hants. 

1921, Kixonoxx, Rooerr, Whiteome West Newton, 
Chirnside, Berwickshire. 

1926. Kixxxan, WiewiAm Fraser Axpersow, Cole- 
brooke, Milngavie. 

1000,*Kixtoer, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 
G.0.M,G., LLD., Keith Hall, Inverurie. 

1019. Kimxywess, Weetsam, c/o Robertson, 24 Dun- 
donald Street, Edinturgh. 

1896, Kuxratatcx, Joux G, WS, 2 Belford Park, 
Edinburgh. 

1027, Kurxwoop, James, 58 Kelbarme Oval, Puistey. 

1022, Kner, Watren G., FSA, 7 Eldon Road, 
London, N.W. 3. 

1922, Kxre~, Miss F. Bearerce, Ballacrye, Ballaugh, 
Isle of Man, 

1028, K~iowr, Rey. G. A. Fraxn, M.A, DD, PASE, 
10) Hillhead Street, Glaxgow, W. 2. 

1000. Kwownes, Captain Wreuax Hever, FSA, 
Chesiield, Abbey Road, Malvern. 

1928, Kwox, Rev. Tuomas Donsox, Park House, Elgin. 

1924.¢Kyox, Wiutiam Bann, Redheugh, Kilbirnie, 
Ayrshire. 


1022, Lacawse, Aumaxp Ty, ( Archeologist, Welloome 
Historical Medical Museum), “Ardlui,"’ 11 Sud- 
bury Heights Avertiue, Greenford, Middlesex. 

1910." Larornen, Pency Wann, Medical Officer of Health, 
City Hall, East London, C.P,, South Africa. 

1028. Larmo, Grower Surrt, M.B.E. J.P., Solicitor 
and Town Clerk, Glentarfl, Inverness. 

1920. Lama, Eexxst H., MLA. (Hons.) Edin. Rector 
ef Lanark Grammar School, The Rectory, 
Lanark. 


1923. Laun, Ror. Grorox, B.D,, Beechwood, Melrose. 
1927. Lawoxp, Henny, Cleveland Bank, Lass, Dum- 
bartonshire, 


1923, Lawonp, Ronewr, M.A., LL.B., 8 Marchmont 
Terrace, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

1920. Lawowr, Joux M., O.BE., J.P. Clerk of Lieu- 
tenancy ami Vice-Conrener of Buteshir, etc., 
Ardentigh, Port Bannatyne, Bute. 

1901.*Laxowr, Sir Noumay, Bt,, M.P., of Koockdow, 
Toward, Argyllshire. 

1893, Laxowms, Roserr B., Glen Ranald, Bridge of 
Allan. 

1924, Law, Jouw B., A.C.P., 6 Margaret Street, 
Greenock. 

1925. Lawszance, Ronext Merpoca, “ Cairnchina,” 
23 Ashley Road, Aberdeen, 

1882.*Luapnerren, Tromas Gaeexsutetons, of Spital 
Tower, Denholm, Roxburghshire, 

1910,.*Lmon, Captain James Hamirow, Bindon, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

1926, Lawron, James, Crawriggs, Lenzie. 

1907, Lexxox, Davio, M.D., P-R.AS,, 6 Alexandra 
Place, St Andrews, 

1025. Lustrx, Sheriff Joux Dean, 16 Victoria Place, 


Stirling. 

1002.*Luvesox-Gownn, F. S., Travellers’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London, 

1927. Lippxtz, Bucknam W., WS. Union Bank, 
House, Pitlochry, 

1927, Livorts, Miss Dororny Mant, Drayton Howe, 
nr. Basingstoke, Hants, 

1928. Liarrnopy, Jowx, Solicitor, 46 Westport, 


Lanark, 

190T. Laxp, Geouan Jawes, 12) Rua do Golgotha, 
Oporto, Portugal. 

1910.*Lawpsay, Mrs Beovw, of Colstoun, 51 Cadogan 
Place, London, 

1027. Laxpsary, Iss Gowpow, 22 Rothesay Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

1800. Lixpsar, Leoxaup ©, C., Broomhills, Honiton, 
Devon, 

1925. Lixo, Anruvm, 103 Ashkirk Drive, Mosspark, 
Glasgow, 


1920, Lixtarncow, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 
K.T., G.C.LE., Hopetoun House, South 
Queensferry. 

1021. Livros, Axputw, U.Se., Gilmansecleuch, Selkirk. 

1025, Lrrrix, Joun~ K., 5 Dalrymple Crescent, Edin- 


burgh. 

1881.*Lirrie, Rovent, R.W-.S., The Cottage, Hacken- 
den, East Grinstead, 

1924. Locn, Major P'uncy Gorpox, Indian Army, e/o 
Mesers Lioyds Bank, Ltd., Indian Branch, 16 
Charing Cross, London, 3.W. 1. 








1915. Locknagr, Jows Y., 12 Victoria Gardens, 
Kirkeally, 

1901.*Lowxr, Jos W. M., 6 Carlton Street, Edinburgh. 

1917, Love, Wits Hexorrsox, M.A. AMus., 
Rowanhank, Craigendoran, Helensburgh, 

1926. Low, Atexanpmn, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, 144 

_ Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

1923. Lowxnisox, Butiensy, Houghton, Huntingdon. 

1924, Luxspxy, Hamur, M.A, LL.B., LP. 105 West 

: George Street, Glasgow, C, 2. 

1905. Lusk, Rey. Davip Cotvinin, 2 South Parks 
Road, Oxford, 

1910. Lrowxs, Axpnew W. 12 Melville Place, Edin- 


1892. Macavam, Josxra H., Aldborough Hall, Ald- 
borough Hateh, near Ilford, Essex, 

1927. Macautar, James, FS, P.F.S., M.T.P1,, 37 
St Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C. 3, 
1920, Macaviay, Joux Deomumown, Bunk Agent, 
Norwood, Milliken Park, Renfrewshire. 
1926.*Macartar, Tuomas Basserr, President, Sun 
Life Assurance Co, of Canula, Motitreal, 
Canada. 

1026. M'Banr, J., Waterloo, Ayr. 

1926. M'Casxir1, Jom, J.P., Extate Office, Gairloch, 
Ross-shire. 

1928, M'Cuywonr, Rev. J, Doworas, M.A. BLD., The 
Manse, Cumnock, Ayrshire. ;' 

1908. M'Cowacmtx, Rey, Wirttam, D.1)., The Manse, 

‘Lauder. 

1015, M’Cormicx, Axnanw, 66 Victoria Street, Now- 

ton-Stewart. 


1913. MCoumwr, Sir Witte &, GRE, LID. 
BRS, 43 Prognal, Loodon, S.W, 3, 

1025, MacConavovars, H van, Inverlochy, Tweedsmuir 
Koad, Crookston, Glaauw, 

1024.*M'Cosn, James, Solicitor, Swinless, Dalry, Ayr- 
shire, 

1925."*MacCowax, Rev. Ronxutcx, Pree Church Manse, 
Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 

1920. M’Cuan, Tnowas, FLEAS, 6 NE Cirons 
Place, Edinburgh. 

1919. Macvowanm, Attan Reoiwany, of Waternish 
and = Animore, Fasach House, Waternish, 
Skye. 

1885. Macpoxacn, Com. Reanwarp, M.D, 17 Welling- 
ton Square, Ayr. 

1926, Macpowatn, Doxatn Souenten, WS, 1 Hill 
Street, Edinburgh. 


XXX 


1900.*MAcpoxaLn, Sir Gerona, K.C.B,, FBLA. M.A, 
LL.D, D.Litt, 17 Learmonth Gardens, Edin- 
burgh,—Cwrater of Coins. 

1929, Macvoxato, Hewuy Lacutas, of Dunach, 
Dunach, Oban, Argyll. 

1928, Macpowato, Rev. James B,, M.A. BD., The 
Manse, Caldercruix, Airirie, Lanarkshire. 

1920, MacDowatp, Jaues H., MB. Medical Super- 
intendent, Howtord House, Hawkhead Asylum, 
Glasgow, S.W. 2. 

1923. Macnowan, Miss Jaxu C. C., Ballintuim House, 
Blairgowrie, 

1927. MacDoxaup, Nowman, c/o Fergusan, 65 Bank 
Street, Hillhead, Glasgow, 

1927. MacDowatp, Rawatp, C.ALG., O.B.E., P., 
P.K.GS., Rudha-nan-Gall, Lochmaddy, North 


Uist. 

1872.°M'Dowatt, Tuomas W,, M.D. Burwood, Wad- 
hurst, Sussex. 

1925. MacEchnny, Rev. ©, Victor A. M.A,, 15 Glad- 
stone Place, Aberdeen, 

1908. M'Etwer, Rev. Ronerr, M.A., The Manse, 
Downpatrick, County Down, 

1926. M’Exucn, Koperice, ona, Davidson's 
Mains. 

1925. MacEwxx, Dowaco Kerru, 63 Argyle Street, 
Inverness. 


1928. Macrautan, Rouxer Surre, Heechhurn, Bed- 
ford Street, Greenock. 

1927. Macrartaxn, Rey. Axous M., Manse of Bona, 

"  Lochend, Inverness. 
1917.*Macrautane-Cimixen, RK, W., Penchrise Peel, 
Hawick, 

1808.*MacGittavmar, Axovs, (.M. M.D. D.Se., 23 
South Tay Street, Dundes, 

1923. M’Govmux, Rev. Jous Beesarp, FPS, 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury, Man- 
chester. 

1901.*Mactintoor, Arasparm R,, of Macgregor, Card- 
ney, Dunkelit. 

1927, Mactimwoor, P. J. C., Roxburghe Hotel, Char- 
lotte Square, Edinburgh. 


1918. Maconsoon, Rev. Wituiam Conxtranam, Manse’ 


of Covington, Thankerton. 
1924, M'Gnovrnen, Tromas, Grange Lodge, Larbert, 
Stirlingshire. 


1026. M'Intineg, Warren T., B.A. St Anthony's 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland, 

1025, MactIwrosn, Mrs, 23 Dick Place, Edinburgh. 

1027."Mackistosu, Goupox Nasuyru, Architect, 
Bank of Montreal, University and St 
Catherine Streets Branch, Montreal, P.Q, 
Canada. 

1913, Mackiwrosm, H, B., M.B.E., Redhythe, Elgin, 


ao i.  —_— 2. - ee | 
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1922. Macurstoss, Her, EK, Sarr, Hon. C.F, 
The Manse, Girvan, Ayrshire. 

1893. Macamros#t, Witam Frre, Procurator-Fiscal 
of Forfarshire, Linreoch, 3 Craigie Terrace, 
Dundes. 

1807.*Macmntrue, P. M., Advocate, Auchengower, 
Brackland Koad, Callandor. 

1919, Macs, Jawes Locax, 8.3.1, F.4.A., 1) Grange 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 

1025. Mackay, Doxann, Member of the Scottish Land 
Court, 6 Learmonth Terrace, Edinburgh. 

106, Mactay, Growor, M.D., F.BC.S.E,, 28 Drune- 
sheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 

1924. Maceay, Geowox Dons, 11 Boswall Quadrant, 
Edinburgh. 

1620. Maceat, Rev, P. Heow -B., M.A, St John's 
Manse, Torphichen, by Bathgate. 

1685: Maoxay, Colonel J. F., C.ILE., W.S, White 
House, Cramond Bridge, Midlothian. 

112. Mackay, Noman Dovaras, M.D, 
D.P.,, Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy. : 

1900. Mackeax, Major Nowmax M., Parkgate, 
Paisley. 

1918. M’Kecuxm, Sir Jaura, KBE, 4 Whitehall 
Court, London, SW. 

1924,. Mackecuste, fer, Jour, M.A. (Hona.}, B-D,,3 
Eldon Terrace, Partickhill, Glasgow. 

1024. Macxxcuxim, Ronewr ti, 3, RBA. 3 Dotaglns 
Ganlens, Edinburgh, 


B.Se., 


1924. MacKxroxes, Laxoroun H., L.B.LBLA., 5 Bed-— 


ford Square, London, W.C, 1. 

1025, Mackusste, Avexannen G. BR. F.RLTDLA, 
‘Lower Woodend, Marlow, Rucks. | 

1011, Mackesxzrm, Acexaxpen J., Solicitor, 62 
Academy Street, Inverness, 

1922. Macenxsre, AUEXAwnEM Mansnant, LILD,, 


SA, F.RLBA, 173, Union Street, 
Abrndoon, 

1918, Mackexze, Dowarp A. 19 Merchiston Creacont, 
Edinburgh. 


1919, Mackexan, Hecron Hran, J.P., 143 Warrender 
Park Hoad, Edinburgh. 

1911. Maceexam, Joux, Dinyvegan House, Dunregan, 
Skye. 

1910, saacvare, Munpo Toru, SLB. Scolpaig, 
Lochimaddy. 

1682. Maccrsam, kW. RK, 
Perthahirr. 

1004, Mackxszim, Wits Coox, 94 Church Row, 
Hichmond-~on-Thames. 

1004. Mackxxarm, W. M., MLA., D.Litt, Secretary, 
Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Scotland, 122 George Street, 


Edinburgh. 


Alwermetion, 


Carp, 


1020. M'Kencwan, Jawes, MELE. M.A, AELC., o/o 
Messrs Glyn Mills & Co, (Holt's Branch), 
3 Whitehall Mace, London, SW, 1. 

193s. M'‘Khenwow, Atexaxprk Honest CaMPnect, 
ALA. ChBEdin, 52 South Street, Bt 
Andrews. 

1926, M'Keurow, Marayw Hoxny, Solicitor, Dunard, 
Dumfries, 

1926. Mackre, Romewr L., M.A. B.Litt., Lecturer in 
English and History, Dundee Training College, 
Greenloaning, Wormit, Fife. 

1827. Macumswox, ev. ALexaNone, The Manes, 5 
Great George Streel, Hillhead, Glasgow, 

1025. MacKiewox, Rev. Doxano, Free Church Manse, 
Portree, Skye. 

1015, MacKrmoy, Captain Eur M. 3., MLA. (Omon,), 
Abbry House, Malinesbury, Wiltshire, 

1910,.*Macnacas, Dovatas Prue, W.S., 28 Heriot 


Row, Edinburgh,— Secretary, 

1033.°Mactacas, Misys Monas, 24 Heriot How, 
Edinburgh, 

1023. M‘Lanes, Tuomas, Eturgh Engineer, Hedcliffe, 
Rarnhill, Perth. 

1926, MacLeax, Her, Axpaew Corgunoux, The 


Manse, Contin, Road-ahire, 
1998, M'Lnax, Ammann, “ Helonalea," Bridge of 
Allan. 


| 1585.°Maclevosn, Jawes, M.A. LID, FSA The 


Old Parsonage, Lamington, Lanarkshire, 

1925, MacLewxax, Rev. Marcon, DLD,, 6 Polwarth 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 

126, Macnessas, Ronegwr W., MLA, Park- Street, 


Dingwall. 

1027. MacLrop, ALtzaxone, Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

1a MacLeon, Dewcasx, of Skeabpat, by Portree, 
Skye, 

1910, Macneon, F. T., 55 Grange Road, Eilin- 
burgh. 

1026. Macreop, Rev, Jouy, 0.B.E., Mon, C.F., § 
Lansdowne Creacent, Glasgow, W. 


1924, MacLean, Sir Joux Louxe, G,B.E., LL.D., 72 
Cirent King Street, Edinburgh, 

1923. Macinon, Rev, Macon, M.A, 45 Camphill 
Street, Queen's Mark, Glasgow, 5, 2. 

lies, M'Leoo, Rev. Meapo Exxxeor, M,A., Squadron 
Leader, K.A.F., 41 Diton Avenio, Qucen's 
Park, Glasgow, 5, 2. 

1890,"Micteon, Sir Heomate, oy Maccrop, K.C.B., 
Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. 


| 1900, Macurop, Major Rosuer Ceawrevnn, 19 Scotland 


Bireet, Edinbmangh. 
1027, MacLeon, Ropmeice, Glenfahico House, Beaufort 
Road, Inverness, 


Lad 
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1925, MaclL.xon, Rev. Witttas, B.D., Ph.D. St Brouc 
Manse, Port-Bannatyne, Rothesay. 

1021, MacLrop, Wratax Con, 30 Staffort Street, 
Edinburgh. 

1907.*Mactrop, Rer. Wissam H., B.A. (Cantab,), 
Fiunary, Shandon, Dumbartonshire. 

1919. Macuxmoy, Kev. Camrners M., B.D,, Minister 
of Victoria Church, Partick, 13 Westbourne 
Gardena, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1926, M‘Losrocn, James, Ivy House, Lennoxtown, 

1905. Macurttay, The Right Hon. H. P., P.C., LLD., 
44 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. 

1916.°M'Musax, Rev, Wiirtam, Ph.D., Chaplain to 
the Forces, St Leonard's Manse, Dunferm- 
line. 

1928. Macwrttan, Witt B. FL F.S.A., 42 Onslow 
Square, London, 5.W. 7. 

1915, Macxmm, Ronexr Lisrse, of Barra, North 

- Hempstead Turnpike, Great Neck, Long 
Island, USA, 

1927. M'Nicot, Jouw M,, M_A., 552 St Vincent Street, 
Gisagow, C. 3. 

1900. Macruan, J. BR. N,, KC, Sheriff of Stirling, 
Dumbarton, and Clackmannan, 45 North- 
umberland Street, Edinburgh. 

1025, M'Purnsos, Kev. ALrxasonn, B.D, The Manse, 
Grangemouth. 

1918. MacPuuusox, Doxaty, 3 St John’s Road, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1021. M'Punnsox, James, Kilrymonth, Tuffley Cres- 
cent, Gloucester. 

1926. M'Qurrry, Rev. Jous M., B.A. Minister of 
Gileomston Parish Church, 117 Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1000.*MacRar, Major Cone, C.B.E., of Feoirlinn, 
Colintraive, Argyll. 

1926, Macuan, Rey, Duwxcax, 20 Douglas Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

1914. MacRar-Grisruar, Lieut.-Colonel Jonx, of 
Eilean Donan, Ballimore, Otter Ferry, 
Argyll. 

1921. M'Ronmie, Weastaw Auexaxorn, F.S.1., 102 
Desswood Place, Aberdeen. 

1023.*MacRounnr, Lady, BSc., F.G.S., Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire, : 

1926, M‘Vxr, Aurnve M., P.LS.A,, “ El Arish,” West 
Clandon, Surrey. 

1028, M'Watren, Jasns M., Solicitor, 145 Nethergate, 
Dundee. 

1926. Marrtasp, Mrs, of Dunidrennan, Cumstoun, 
Twrnholm, Stewartry of Kirkoudbright. 

1926, Marriaxp, Mrs Mupren E., Cairnbank, St 
Atulrews. 


1928, Matoors, Sir Law, of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., D.L., 
J.P., 57 Onslow Square, London, 3.W. T. 

1896, Marrocu, Jawus, M.A., Earleville, Camperdown 
Street, Broughty Ferry. 

1914. Mattocn, Jaurs J., M.A., Norwood, Spylaw 
Bank Rosd, Colinton. 

1919, Matcocu, Wititam Straacwasx, 41 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh. 

1901. Maxx, Lupovic M'Lentax, 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1071, Mane, Hawiroxw Crxttanp, M.D., HLM. 
Commissioner of Control, Lieut.-Col., R.A.M.C., 
10 Succoth Avenue, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, 

1023, Manswart, Cuantes Hay, SS.C., Dunhelm, 


Dundee, 

1900, Mawsuart, Hexny B,, Rachan, Broughton, 
Peoblesshire. 

1017, Mansuart, Jouw Naim, M.D,, 7 Battery Place, 
Rothesay. . 

1925, Mauswatt, Wittiam, Broadfonl House, Aber- 
deen. 

1922. Maxtix, Gronox Macanecos, 5 West Park 
Gardens, Dundes, 

1921. Manwiex, Hoon, M.A., D.Litt,, 10 King Street, 
Kirkwall, Orkney. 


1925. Mauwick, James Gronon, J.P., Graham Place, 
Stromness, Orkney. 

1922. Masox, Joux Beaver, 0 High Street, Selkirk. 

1908, Mastrx, Professor Jomx, M.A., D.Se., PhD., 
Litt.D., LL.D, ete,,Congl Wyntog, Pen-y-Groes, 
North Wales, 

1926, Marurn, James, Member of the Board of Agri- 
culture for Scotland, Ravelston Bank, Blackhall, 
Edinburgh. 

1925."Maruxsow, New, 6 Nevill Street, Canonfield, 
Dundee. 

1654, Maxwetst, The Right Hon. Sir Hannertr Evs- 
trace, Bt, D.C.L., LLD., FBS. of Mon- 
reith, Whauphill, Wigtownshire. 

1802.°Maxwett, Sir Jomx Stintiwa, Bt., LL.D., 
H.E.S.A., Pollok House, Polloksiaws, 

1924, Merxux, Rev. Jawes, B.D., The Manse, 
Alyth, 

1920. Metpnum, Rey. Num, B.D., Ph.D. 26 Carden 
Place, Aberdoon. 

1929. Mewazies, Witttam, HLM. Inspector of Schools, 
Mayfield, Melrose. 

1900, Meszies, W. D, Gnranam, of Pitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar- Angus, 

1927. Meneprre, Rey, Twomas Dowxrm, MLA, 7 
Comely Bank, Edinturgh. 

1029. Messan, Lt.-Col, Leoxaup ©. R., M.A. (Oxon.), 
Nymans, Hamleross, Haywards Heath, Sus- 
ox, 
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1927. Mirman, J. A. 8, M.V.O,, W.S., 41 Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 

1925. Miccer, Frayxx, Cumberiand Howse, Annan, 
Dumfriesshire. 

1578.*Muter, Groraz Anpresox, W.S,, Knowebead, 
Perth. 

1911, Mrztex, Stevanr Narien, M.A. Lecturer in 
Roman History, The University, Glasgow. 

1920. Mixes, Rev, A. A., Oakfield, Doune, Perth- 
shire. 

1923, Mixx, Gronoe, Craigellie House, Lonmay, 
Abenieenshire, 

1922. Mircuxcs, Lieut.Colonel J, M., O.B.E., M.C., 
M.A., Secretary, Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, Viewtield, Dunfermline. 

1920, Mrrcusty, Jaues T., Editor, The Westera Home 
Monthly, 96 Lenore Street, Winnipeg, Manitota, 
Canada, 

1023. Mrrenent, Steruxs, of Gilkerseleugh, Abington, 
Lanarkshire, 

1800,*Mrrenunt, Sypwxr, Architect, The Pleasance, 
Gullane. 

1927. Morrat, Joux, Journalist (no address). 

1920. Morrat, W. Moramxan, Morven, 11 Dungoyne 
Street, Maryhill Park, Glaagow. 

1908. Mowraoxsme, Jonx Ounxtnouam, Dalaore, 
Tarboltun, Ayrshire. 

1922, Moonxy, Jous, J.P., Cromwell Cottage, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney, 

1921. Moons, Writ1am Janes, 1..R.C.S_E., L.R.C,P.E,, 
F.R.F.P.S.G., 16 Groavenor Terrace, Glasgow, 
W, 2, 

1895. Moway, The Right Hon. The Earl of, H.RLS A,, 

*  Kinfauns Caatle, Perth, 

1922. Mowus, Professor H. Canurox S, M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S., University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada, 

1882, Monets, Jawes Aucurmatp, A.RS.A., Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1882, Monnisox, Hew, LLD., 12 Blackford Road, 
Edinburgh. 

1928. Mountsox, Rowerr Cranx, 5 Atholl Plare, 
Edinburgh, 

1922. Mostrx-Jonrs, Rey. Joux Enwaup, B.D., D.D., 
Emmanuel Vicarage, Northwood, Middlesex. 

19). Mounsey, J. L., LL.D., W.S., Emeritus Professor 
of Conveyancing, University of Edinburgh, 
24 Glencairn Crescent, Edinburgh. 

1925. Mowat, Jonx, 24 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, 
c. 4, 

1897. Moxox, Cwautes, TT George Street, Edin- 


burgh. 
1025. Mcococs, Her, Jawes Witsox, B.D., Martyrs 
Parish Manse, Paisley. 


1926, Mexeo, Davin B., M.A., LL.B, Lecturer on 
Constitutional Law and History, University of 
Glasgow, “ Lausanne,” 27 Quadrant Road, 
Newlands, Glasgow, 

1919. Moxro, ALExaxnrsn, Craggie, Rogart, Suther- 
land. 

1928. Mosno, Kev. Doxatp, D.D. Free Church 
Manse, Ferintosh, Conon Bridge, Koss-shire. 

1922. Moxno, Nem, LL.D,, Cromalt, Helensburgh, 

1911.*Moxcare, Jaxes, Penrioch, Kingease, Prestwick, 
Ayrshire, 

1925. Moapocu, Jonx Mrrewert, Journalist, 69 John 
Street, Ayr. 

1920, Meamay, Captain H. W,, late Technical 
Assistant, London Museum, Hillside, Harvey 
Road, Guildford, Surrey, 

1920. Munway, James, J.P.. Bank Agent, Kenwood, 
Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 

1926. Mummay, Mise Loviss, The White House, 
Anstruther, Fife. 

1884. Mrumay, Parnice, WS, 7 Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

1005.*Mounay, P. Kerra, W.S., 19 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 


1905."Natocrra, Wrtuamu W., C.A., 57 Hamillon 
Drive, Glasgow. 

1011,*Navien, Gronox G., M.A., 9 Woodside Place, 

w. 

1927.* Narien, J. G., Retired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Place, Edinburgh. 

1924. Narms, Wauren G., M.A., BSc, 5 Sciennes 
— Edinborgh. 

1928. Nen, N, A. G,, Architect, 47 Morton Street, 
Joppa. 

1023. Newsox, Mra, Heechwood, Calderatones, Liver- 
pool, 

1023. Newsox, Pamir, M.A. M.D., ChB. F.S.A., 
P.R.S.E., Beechwood, Calderstones, 

19027. Nrcuotsox, Cuncor Doxatpsox Puncy, FS, G., 
19 Cathedral Mansions, Westminster, London, 
S.W, 1. 

1925. Necor, Henpewr J., 54 Carnarvon Street 
Glasgow, C. 3. 

1907, Nrcotsox, Davin, C.B., LLD,, M.D, Hanley, 
Park Road, Camberley, Surrey. 

1920, Norway, Ronmnrt Canruar, W.S., 15 York Place, 
Edinburgh. 

1800. Novas, The Right Hon. Viscorxr, of Raith 
anit Novar, G.C.M.G,, K.T., LL.D. Raith, 
Kirkealdy. 


1922. Ocurentoxy, Cnantes Puaxcrs, Overburn, 
Lanark Koad, Ourrie, Midlothian, 
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1924. Oavin, Jawes D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1021, Ocuvy, Tuomas, 32 Bell Street, Dundee. 

1907.*Qce, Atreep Wituaw, B.A, F.L3., 32 
Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

1928. Quarwast, Rev, Joaxsrox, B.D, The Manse, 
Abercorn, South Queensferry. 

1986; Ourven, Mra F. §., Edgerston, near Jed- 

burgh. 


“1827. O'Mattey, Mr Owex, Denton House, Cuddes- 


don, Oxen, 

1928, Onn, Rev, A. Coame, M.A, Manse of Borthwick, 
Gorebridgs, Midlothian, 

1916. Den, Lew P., F.P.A., Manager of the Seottish 
life Assurance Co., 3 Belgrave Place, Edin- 
burgh, ; 

1021. Cen, Stewaet, B-S.W., Corrie House, Corrie, 
Arran. 

1925. Oxnouwe, Hev. Tuomas, Minister of Cockenzia 
Parish Church, Cockenzie Manse, Prestonpans. 


1908. Pang, Avexanpen, Ingleids, Lentic. 

1917. Paux, Feaveue A. 149 Broadway, New York. 

1922, Parensox, Geowar Dexcay, 4 Itulgay Avenue, 
Piundee. . 

1827, Parensow, Miss Hrepa Macy Leste, Birkwood, 
Banchory, Kincardineshire. 

1015, Parsusox, Jomn Wuusos, M.V.0., M.BLE,, 
A.BLB.A., Principal Architect, H.M. Office of 
Works, 11 <Abinger Gardena, Morrayfield, 
Edinburgh. 

1025. Parrence, Auexaxogn, Jeamond, Sandyhills, 
Shettlesion, Glaseow, 

1924. Parow, Jawes, 60 High Street, Lanark. 

1891, Parox, Vicrom Aturnr Nort, W.3,, 31 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 

1019, Parnrex, Josern, M.A., CA. Macdonallie, Loch- 
winnoch. 

1028. Parnandox, Cianies, F.R.S.E., 8 Thdley Grove, 
Trinity, Lecturer, University of Edinburgh. 

1085, Parrensow, Ricnanp Fenuan, M.A. (Cantab,), 
D.Litt.(Glas.), Gmbham's Dyke, Bearsden, 
Dumbartonshire. 

1009. Pari, Aurouw PF. Batrovm, Architect, 16 
Itutland Square, Edinburgh. 


1879. Pavt, Sir J, Batroun, &.C.¥.0., LL.D, 20 | 
1924. Porves, Jouw M., M.C., Redcroft, Traquair Park. 


Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 

1026. Pact, Lieut.-Colonel J, W. Batrove, D3,0., 
Fafkiond Pwrsutrent, Cokemuir, Trorhend, 
Midlothian. 


1902.*Pavuw, Sir Davin, F.F.A., 6 Forres Street, 


Edinburgh. 

1923. Paxrow, Her, Writs, F.B.GS., Great 
George Street Congregational Church, Liver- 
proul. 
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1891. Peace, Twomas Surre, Architect, Junction Road, 
Kirkwall, 

1913. Peacock, A. Weasrum, Architect (o/o Trickett), 
4 Bruntsfeld Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1923, Praneow, Rev. Professor A. F. Scorr, M.A. 
B.D., D.Th., F.H.Hist3.,, c/o Miss Pearson, 
37 Castle Steet, Tayport, Fife. 

1927. Peansox, Wits P,, A.L.AA., 49 Chorryfield 
Avenue, Ranelngh, Dublin. 

16H. Penn, Atexanpen L. Dick, WS., 15 South 
Learmonth Gardens, Fidinkurgh, 

1922. Pemex, Miss Nouwa L.,16 Milton Street, Horton, 
Mass, U.S.A. 

1914. Puna, Anezxaxnes, LEAD. F.RS.E., The 
Mary Acre, Brechin. 

1919, Punuiurs, Davin Havas, F.L.A., Baill Glas, 15 
Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea. 

1936, Turarvetox, Atay T., of Saniside, Dean Wood, 
Newbury, Berka. 


| 1020, Prowes, Winwan Roneut, FRM, PLR.AS., 


Chapel- Allerton, Leeds, 


| 1925. Potsox, Atuxaxpen, 28 Midmills Road, Inver- 


ness, 

1927. Pousov, Wroiaiw Sct, 17 Craigmillar Road 

Langside, Glasgow. 

1927, Foor, Her. Jom Enwaun, c/o Steen, 141 High 
BSirest, Miuseselhurch. 

1871. Tourer, Mm Buacewoop, Weal Lodge, North 
Berwick, 

100L.*Portuaxp, His Grace The Duke of, K.G., 
Welbock Abbey, Notts, 


4091, Pownr, Mrs, Earlio Bank, Craigit, Perth. 


1018. Pam, Hever, J.P., Helen Bank, Longforgan, by 
Disniber. 

127. Puextice, Janes, 13 Craigmillar Park, Edin- 
burgh. 

1011.°Puesroy, Freayx A. ., MRS, ALSLA, 
Druirmdarcch, 27 Ferguson Avenue, Miln- 
faric, 

1908. Pumone, Rowse, 1) Barton Gardena, Davidson's 
Maina, 

1924. Puican, Pereu MacDoveart, 24 8) Konan‘s 
Drive, Shawlands, Glasgow, 5. 1. 

1926. Foanrm, Tawowas, Aucheneck, Killearn, Stirting- 
shire, 


Fost, Corstorphine, Midlothian, 


1912. Quice, Ercuann, Curator of the Russell-Cotes 
Art Gallery and Museum, Esat Cliff, Bourne 
mouth, 

193, Quis, Her. Gonwox, M.A, B.D,, The Manse, 
Monifieth, by Dundee, 
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1028.*Rancturrz, Buamter Nowa, 211 Mottram 
Road, Stalybridge, Cheshire, 

1921. Ran, Joux N., SSC. 2 Danube Street, Edin- 

burgh. 

1024. Rasy, Gronan T., C.A, 7 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh. 

1906. Rart, Konxur Saxosren, OBE, LL.D, HUM, 
Historiographer in Scotland, Principal of 
Glasgow University, 31 Lilybank Gardens, 
Glasgow. 

1924.*Rawssy, Dovonas M., Bowland, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 


1928, Raxpatr-Maciven, Davin, M.A, DSe 25 
Corso d'Italia, Rome. 

1008,*Rawein, Wittias Brack, of Cleddans, 55 Manor 
Place, Edinburgh. 

1926. Rawxxive, Rev, T. Paremose, M.A., Minister of 
Rosehall Church, 9 Salisbury Road, Edinburgh. 

1927, Rarctarre, Josern Riter, M.B., C.M. (Edin.), 
F.KLSE., 22 Wake Green Koad, Moseley, 
Birminghars. 

1906. Ravex, Acexanngr Jawes, c/o The Bank of 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, London, B.C, 3. 

1028. Reexim, Ausxaxnen, J.P., 22 Greenlaw Avenue, 
Paisley, Librarian, Public Library, Paisley. 

190), Rerp, Atritonso Sropamr, Bank of England, 
Manchester. 

1897,.*Retw, The Right Rev, Evwaup T.S,, M_A,, D.D., 
Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, Ravelston, 
094 Great Western Road, Glasgow. 

1020, Rem, Tuomas, M.A., Arnold House, Lanark, 

1021.*Rexste, Jouxs, Welleroft, Helenshurgh, 

1924, Reocu, Joux, Bank Agent, 16 Mansion House 
Road, Langside, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1917, Ricuanpsox, Hey, Axouew T,, Whyte’s Cause- 
way Manse, Kirkcaldy. 

1928.*Ricuaupsox, Fuawxcus, Blairforkie, Bridge of 
Allan. 

1028. Ricwanpson, James Autucn, Retired Planter, 
Myton, Slateford, Midlothian. 

1912,*Ricuanupsox, James S., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M, Office of Works, 122 George 
Street, Edinburgh,——Curator of Masrwm, 

1023. Ricuaupsox, Joux, W.S., 28 Rutland Square, 

Edinburgh. 

1028, Ricuanpsos, 
Musselburgh. 

1806, Ricuanpsox, Ratrn, W.S,, FPitrearie Castle, 
Dunfermline, 

1925, Ricnanpsow, W. Attisten M. G., 22 Viewforth, 
Edinburgh. 

1919. Ricumnoxp, 0. L., M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
University of Edinburgh, 5 Belford Place, 
Edinburgh. 


Joux, Solicitor, The Hollies, 


1920. Ripxovr, Exc Haupwicer, B.Sc, ALC, 9 
Rodney Street, Liverpool. 

1925. Rrrourm, Jawns, M.A,, D.Se., F.R.S_E., 20 Upper 
Gray Street, Edinburgh. 

1922, Rircuis, Wietsram Mus, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 
Jobnatone. 

1007. Ronn, Jaugs, LL.B, 26 Ormidale Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 

1906, Ronxers, Sir Jonx, K.O.MLG., Littlebourne 
House, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1914. Ronzers, J. Honewr, F.RGS., F.S1, FALL, 
61 Wind Street, Swanses. 

1927, Ronwwra, Vaxnox, P.ULPSLL. Narfield, Parn- 

ham, Surrey. 

1927, Romeerson, Rev, A. E., M.A. B.D. 17 Cluny 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 

1826. Rowewrsox, Anexanonn, 13 Westbourne Terrace, 
Loudon, W, 2. 

1926. Roneereox, Anexaxonn D., M.A. 10 Langshaw 
Crescent, Carluke. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINTH SESSION, 1928-1929 


ANNIVERSARY MeEeEtING, 30th November 1928. 


His Grace THE DUKE OF ATHOLL, K.T., 
President. in the Chair. 


W. K. Dickson, LL.D., and Mr Robert Cross were appointed Scrutineers 
of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 
The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 
President. 
His Grace Tar Duke or Atuor., K.T., ©0.B., M.V.0., D.S.0,, LL.D. 


Vice-Presidents, 


Professor THomas H. Bryce, M.D., F.R.S. 
Colonel W. ANSTRUTHER-GRAY. 
Major WituiAM A. Batrp. 
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Councillors, 
se J. Hewat Craw. 
Representin 
ar Bact | JoHN BRUCE. 
pane aR D. Bainp Swire, C.B.E., LL.D. 
THomMas YULE, 
| Representing| Brig.-Gen, Sir Ronerr G. GILMour, 
| the Treasury. Bart., C.B., C.V.0., D.8.0, 
CHARLES E. Wuireraw, IA. WILLIAM ANGUS. 
CHARLES B. Booc Watson, F.R.S.E. | W. Dove.as Sopson, D.Litt. 


Sir Joun R. Finpiary, 
Bart., K.B.E., LL.D. 

The Hon. Hew Hamit- 
TON DALRYMPLE. 


Jonn A. INGLIS. 


Seeretaries. 


G. P. H. Watson. | Dovetas P. Machacas, W.S., 


For Foreign Correspondence. 


The Rey. Professor A. H. Saver, M.A., | Professor G. BALDwIn Brown, F.B.A,, 
LL.D., D.D. LL.D. 


Treasurer. 


J. Botam Jounsowx, C.A. 


Curatora of the Museum. 
James Curte, LL.D., W.S. | James 5S. RicHarpson, 


Curator of Coins, 
Sir George Macpona.p, K.C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 


fabrerian. 
ALEXANDER ©. CURLE. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Mrs ManGareT HILLMAN ALLAN, Limefield House, Gilmerton, Edinburgh. 

Miss SyLvia Benton, M.A. (Camb.), University Women's Club, 2 Audley 
Square, 5. Audley Street, London, 

AsTHony Tomas Briair, F.R.S.A., M.LStruct.E., Allithwaite Grange-o- 
Sands, Lancashire. 

WILLIAM Brovues, 42 Dundas Street, Stromness, Orkney, 

Wirtuiam CHamsey, J.P., 15 Elgin Road, Dublin. 

THomas Rennie Cowik, Ravensleigh, Dowanhill, Glasgow, W. 2. 
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Joux CraiGir, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, Westray, Orkney. 
James H. H. MacGrecor Dowsert, Bulolo Goldfields, via Salamon, Terri- 
tory of New Guinen. 
PercivaL C. Duncan, Gittisham Rectory, near Honiton, Devon. 
Miss Hester Morris Henperson, M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), L.M. (Rotunda), 
25 Ferndale, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
Rev. Lesuin P. Hore, M.A., Strathbogie Manse, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 
Wittwtam Dow Keswepy, M.A., Director of Education (Banffshire), Earls- 
mount, Keith. 
Rev. G. A. Frank Kwyicgut, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., 10 Hillhead Street, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 
Grorgrk SantH Laine, M.B.E., J.P., Solicitor and Tdéwn Clerk, Glentarff, 
Inverness. 
THomas BasseTr Macac.ay, President, Sun Life Assurance Co, of Canada, 
Montreal, Canada. 
RorertT SmirH Macrariax, Beechburn, Bedford Street, Greenock. 
ALEXANDER Ropert CAMPBELL M‘Kerrow, M.B., Ch.B.Edin., 52 South 
Street, St Andrews. 
Arcumano M‘Leax, “ Helenslea,” Bridge of Allan. 
Sir Ian MaLcotm of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., D.L., J.P., 57 Onslow Square, 
London, 8. W,, 7. 
Rey. DonaLp Munro, D.D., Free Church Manse, Ferintosh, Conon Bridge, 
Ross-shire. 
N. A. G. Nem, Architeet, 47 Morton Street, Joppa. 
ALEXANDER Reekire, J.P., 22 Greenlaw Avenue, Paisley, Librarian, Public 
Library, Paisley. 
Frasxcis Ricuarpson, Blairforkie, Bridge of Allan. 
Rev. JAMES Ropertsox, L.T.S.C., A-T.C.A., St John’s Manse, 13 Glebe 
Road, Kilmarnock, 
Rev. CHARLES Rogerson, M.A., 1 Church Drive, Daybrook, Nottingham. 
CHARLES SCHLEICHER, Attaché au Ministére des Affaires Etrangére, 
Trésorier de la Société Préhistorique Francaise, § rue de Verneuil, 
Paris—VITI*. 
Rev. W. Cumainc Skixnesk, M.A,, Hilltown U.F. Manse, Mains Loan, 
Dundee. 
Rosert Hexny Gover SmMatLwoop, Banker, 3 Carlton Villas, Wrexham, 
N. Wales. 
Greorce Surry Sowpex, M.D., St Giles, Elgin. 
Cyri. SaAuspess SpackMAN, R.B.A., R.M.LS., FJRS.A., F.TA.A., ete., 
19 Blake Road, East Croydon, Surrey. 
J. R. SuTHeERLAND, 320 Crow Road, Partick, Glasgow. 
Jases Wanuace, M.A., Rector of Vale of Leven Academy, “ Glenleven,” 
Alexandria, Dumbartonshire. 
James E. Wit.rs, 24 Lime Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
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The Secretary read the list of Members deceased since the last Annual 


Meeting :— 
Honorary Fellow, 


Professor Exit RitTeruinG, Director of the Rémisch-Germanische Kom- 
mission, Dotzheimerstrasse 38", Wiesbaden = , 5 


Corresponding Member. 
James M, Goupise, J.P., Lerwick 


Fellows. 


Sir ANDREW N. AGNEW, Bart., Lochnaw Castle, Stranraer : 

Wu44AM BANNERMAN, M.A., M.D., 22 Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen . 

WALTER BIGGAR BLAIKIE, LL.D., Bridgend, Colinton ~ ; ‘ : 

A. THORBURN Brown, Torquhan, Stow . ‘ 4 - ° : 

JoHN ARTHUR Brown, Redholm, Kilmaurs, Ayrshire . ° ‘ : : 

Joun Currie, 5 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh . 

Admiral Sir Joun MicnaeLt Dre Ropeck, Bart., G. C. M. G., K. C. B., The 
Lee, Lanark . 5 2 : 

Rosert DrumMonp, O.B.E., Forneth, Castlehead, Paisley . 

Lieut.-Col. The Hon. Frrzwittiam Euwiot, 16 Royal Terrace  . 

JAMES ARCHIBALD FerGuson, Norwood, 78 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh . 

James T. Finp.ay, Cairnbrogie, Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire . . 

The Rt. Hon, Lord GLENARTHUR of Carlung, LL.D., EN Fullarton, 
Troon . : - 

James N, Grauam of Carfin and Stonebyres, Carluke . 3 : 

Sheriff Joun C. Guy, Carsaig House, Tayvallich, by Lochgilphead , 

Rosert J. A. Hay, c/o Messrs Dundas & Wilson, 16 St Andrew eet 
Edinburgh . . 

JAMES Love, 23 Neilson Street, Falkirk . - 

JoHN M‘DonALD, Hillhead of Balgownie, Bridge of Don, Aberdeenshire . -~ 

Wrim41u1aM Mackay, LL.D., 19 Union Street, Inverness ‘ 

ALEXANDER C. MILuEeR, M.D., Craig Linnhe, Fort-William c a 2 

Ronert ScHaw Minter, W.S., 11 Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh ; : 

Hues Mircue.y, Solicitor, Pitlochry 

Water Bast. GRAHAM MontTGomerRy, C. B. E., D.L., Kinross House, 
Kinross . > ‘ ; : 4 ; A 

Joun J. MousRay, ) Yaemoor, Rumbling Bridge ‘ ; . P 

GrorGe Mutrueap, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Speybank, Fochabers - 

Davip Murray, M.A., LL.D., F.S.S., 160 West George Street, Glasgow . . 

James H. Parker, C.A., 156 St Vincent Street, Glasgow 

Colonel Davin M. Smytue, Moulinalmond, Almondbank, Perthshire 

FREDERICK 8S. STEPHEN, Scotscraig, Tayport, Fife = : ‘ : 

Pop SuLLey, 38 Netherby Road, Trinity, Edinburgh : ~ - ¢ 


Elected, 


1908 


1911 


Elected. 


1890 
1890 
1885 
1910 
1910 
1922 


1925 
1806 
1913 


1926 


1904 
1909 
1907 


1865 
1026 
1924 
1882 
1806 
1907 
1884 


1925 
1887 
1880 
1878 
1926 
1892 
1923 
1897 
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Elected, 
Grorce C. SutTte, J.P., of Lalathan, Alma Lodge, St Cyrus, by 
Montrose ; : ‘ . . : : ; : = . ‘ . 1897 
James ALEXANDER WADDELL of Leadloch, 12 Kew Terrace, Botanic 
Gardens, Glasgow . : : ; ; : ‘ > ; P - : 
Harry Vincent Wuiretaw, Fair Lawn, Southfield Road, Paignton, 
Devon . ; - 3 ; r . > 4 > : . , A 
Joun W. Wituiamson, of Westsidewood, Lanarkshire, Athole Lodge, 
7 Spylaw Road, Edinburgh. ) PS 4 8S BE: 


1904 


The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the death of these members. 


The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society :— 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their Report 
for the year ending 30th November 1928. 


Fellowship.—The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 


November 1927 was. - ‘ ; A . 975 
At 30th November 1928 the number was . ‘ ; : . 1016 
being an increase of . ; : 3 : : . . 4 


There were 8$ new Fellows added to the roll during the year, while 
33 died, 12 resigned, and 2 allowed their membership to lapse. 

In the list of those deceased since last year occur the names of 
several to whom the Council desire to make special reference. 

Through the death of Professor Dr Emil Ritterling, which took place 
as Wiesbaden on 7th February 1923, the Society has lost one of its most 
distinguished Honorary Fellows. From 1899 to 1911, and again from 
1916 to 1923, when he retired owing to ill-health, he occupied the post 
of Director of the Landes Museum fiir Nassauer Altertumer at 
Wiesbaden. From 1911 to 1916 he held the position of Director of the 
Rémisch-Germanische Central Kommission at Frankfurt. The Museum 
in Wiesbaden when Professor Ritterling came to it was comparatively 
small, and poorly installed. He left it housed in a new building, with 
greatly enlarged collections, one of the most admirably arranged and 
instructive archeological Museums in Europe. All his life he was a 
devoted student of the Roman Empire, and particularly of the Roman 
Army. His earliest publication, which gained for him his doctorate in 
1885 and gave evidence of his scholarship, was a thesis on the 10th 
Legion Gemina, It was followed by a long series of studies bearing 
on the Roman occupation of Germany, among them his admirable 
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accounts of the Fort of Wiesbaden 1909, and of his excavations of the 
early Fort at Hofheim 1913, culminating in his long and important 
article on “Legio,” contributed to the Real Encyclopddie des Altertums- 
inssenschaft 1924, in which he dealt with the distribution and services 
of the Legions from the reign of Augustus to that of Diocletian. He 
Was untiring in his devotion to his subject, even when crippled by 
ill-health working to the end. Those who had the privilege of know- 
ing him well retain the memory of a great and unselfish scholar. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., of Lochnaw, joined the Society in 1899, 
He was elected to the Council in 1920, and was a Vice-President from 
1923 till 1925. As owner of the estate of Lochnaw in Galloway, he 
represented a family which had been established there for several 
hundred years, and members of which had held the office of hereditary 
Sheriff of Wigtownshire from 1457 to the date of the abolition of 
heritable jurisdictions in 1747. Sir Andrew had been called to the 
English bar in 1874, but he never practised, He joined the Liberal 
Unionist party in 1885, and, after contesting unsuccessfully the Dumfries 
Burghs, he was returned for South Edinburgh at the General Election 
in 1900. He was an authority on arboriculture, and the author of a 
forestry book for the use of children. During the period that he was 
on the Council he was frequently present at its deliberations, and, as 
Vice-President, on various occasions he took the Chair at the evening 
meetings, conducting the business with that singular charm of manner 
that at all times distinguished him, Though he took no active part 
in the Society's excavations, he was always ready to help forward’ its 
enterprises by subscribing to any special appeal, 

Dr William Bannerman, who was elected in 1800, was specially 
interested in early native inscriptions, and his critical examination and 
translation of the main inscription on the Newton Stone will be found 
in vol. xlii. of the Proceedings. He added some interesting relics to 
the National Collection, and has bequeathed to the Society a legacy, 
the income of which is to be “ expended in the work of the excavation 
of early ecclesiastical and native prehistoric sites in Scotland.” 

Walter Biggar Blaikie, LL.D., joined the Society in December 1885, 
Though he never contributed to the Proceedings, he was much inter- 
ested in the work which the Society was doing, and his attendance at 
the meetings was frequent. He was a man of wide culture, but his 
special interests were directed to historical questions rather than to the 
prehistoric matters with which the Society concerns itself so largely, 
On every aspect of the Jacobite Rising he was a recognised authority, 
and when any communication to a meeting touched on the subject Dr 
Blaikie was always ready with kindly, if sometime incisive, criticism to 
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add his quota to the discussion that followed. He was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1847, the son of Professor William Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., 
and was educated at the Edinburgh Academy and University, and at 
Brussels. At the end of his University course he became a Civil 
Engineer. A visit to America was followed by employment in the 
construction of the Callander and Oban Railway. Then in 1873 he 
entered the Public Works Department of the Government of India. 
In 1878 he returned to Edinburgh, and joined the firm of T. & A. 
Constable, King’s Printers, of which he eventually became the head. 
He was gifted with a most engaging personality, which made him the 
friend of all with whom he came in contact, His mind was singularly 
alert, and his interests were many and varied. He was one of the 
founders of the Scottish History Society, his work in connection with 
which led directly to the production of his three most notable publi- 
cations, The Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward, the Origins of the 
Forty-Five, and Edinburgh at the Time of the Occupation of Prince 
Charles Edward, simultaneously. Literature, science (especially astron- 
omy), and industry all claimed a share of his attention, and on all he 
brought to bear a vigour and clarity of judgment which were eminently 
characteristic. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and a contributor to its Proceedings; he was also a member and an 
office-bearer of the Scottish Society of Arts, and for a period of years 
he was Chairman of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, and from 
1900 to 1920 a Manager of the Royal Infirmary, In 1913 Edinburgh 
University conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D., while his 
position as a citizen is shown by the fact that he was not only a 
Justice of the Peace, but also a Deputy Lieutenant of the City of 
Edinburgh. He will long be remembered for his geniality and for the 
almost boyish enthusiasm which distinguished him to the close of his 
long life, and his name will always be preserved through his unique 
collection of Jacobite prints and papers, which has found a resting-place 
in the National Library of Scotland. 

William Mackay, LL.D., a member since 1882, was a Celtic scholar 
and authority on Highland history, and the author of Sidelights on 
Highland History and Urquhart and Glenmoriston. He was one of the 
founders of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, and a frequent contributor 
to its Transactions. Though he took no active part in this Society's 
affairs he was much interested in its work, and was a frequent visitor to 
the Museum when occasion brought him to Edinburgh. 

David Murray, LL.D., joined the Society as long ago as 1878, and 
was at the time of his death the oldest but one of our Fellows. Born 
in 1842 and educated at Merchiston, he became a member of the legal 
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profession in Glasgow and speedily made his way to the front. For 
many years he was one of the busiest men in the busy western capital, 
being Dean of the Faculty of Procurators from 1895 to 1898, and for 
more than thirty years an exceptionally active member of the Glasgow 
University Court. But even when these public duties were added to the 
stress of a very large private practice, he still found time for an 
immense amount of other work. He was an antiquary to the finger- 
tips, steeped in the lore of Old Glasgow, and rich in a knowledge of 
Scottish legal and other customs. His Deanship of the Faculty of 
Procurators coincided with a period of office as President of the Glas- 
gow Archeological Society, in whose affairs he took a constant and 
unwearying interest. Although residence in the west made it impossible 
for him to attend our own meetings regularly, he served for a time on 
the Council and was a Vice-President from 1901 to 1903, while in 1908 
he delivered a course of Rhind Lectures on “The Occupation and Use 
of the Land in Scotland in Early Times.” These were full of curious 
learning, and to those who heard them it has always been a matter of 
regret that they remained unprinted. Bibliography was another subject 
which attracted him. He collected a very extensive library of old 
books, and he acted as President of the Bibliographical Society in 1912-13 
and again from 1915-20. The list of his publications is a long one, and 
there are three of them that call for special mention here—his 
Archeological Survey of the United Kingdom, his Preservation and Pro- 
tection of our Ancient Monuments, and his two volumes on Museums: 
Their History and their Uses. These may not be his best books, but they 
are each, in its own way, thoroughly typical of his breadth of view 
and his methods of work. 


Proceedings.—An advance copy of the Proceedings lies upon the 
table. Twenty-one papers were read before the Society during the 
past session, twelve dealing with the prehistoric period and nine with 
historical subjects. 


The Museum.—During the past year there has been a steady flow of 
relics into the Museum, 826 having been acquired by donation and 85 
by purchase. Amongst the most important are a collection of stone 
and flint implements, found on the farm of Airhouse, Lauderdale, which 
was presented by Mr John R. Fortune. This collection is peculiar, 
inasmuch as it contains a large number of two very rare types of flint 
implements—the so-called lop-sided arrow-head, and the sub-triangular 
implement whose use has not been satisfactorily explained. Other 
relics belonging to the earlier periods include a very fine axe-hammer 
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from Wick Harbour, presented by Dr J. C. Simpson; a flint axe from 
Bain, Quoyloo, Orkney, presented by Professor V. Gordon Childe; two 
cinerary urns and a jet bead, found on the estate of Hunterston, 
Ayrshire, presented by Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer Hunter-Weston; a 
beaker from Noranside, Angus, presented by Mrs Watson, Soilarzie, 
Blairgowrie; and another beaker, notable as being found with cremated 
human remains at Strathaird, Skye, presented by Mr W. L. Johnson; 
a stone mould for casting flat bronze axes, found at Ferintosh, Ross- 
shire, and given by Dr J. J. Galbraith, Dingwall, adds another example 
of a rare type of relic to the National Collection. As for objects 
belonging to Christian times, the Monifieth Parish Church has pre- 
sented another cross-shaft found at Monifieth Kirk, and H.M. Board 
of Agriculture a symbol stone found at Fiscavaig, Skye. Mr Victor J. 
Cumming and Mr William Brook have added to their previous dona- 
tions of Old Scottish silver. The skean dhu, from the Cluny Macpherson 
Sale, found in Cluny’s Cave, and presented by Mr Alexander Keiller of 
Morven, makes an interesting addition to our Jacobite relics. The 
extensive collection of blankets and other objects relating to weaving 
and dyeing, from the West Highlands, presented by Miss Morag Mac- 
lagan, strengthens a department in the Museum which was hitherto 
poorly provided. 

Amongst the purchases special mention should be made of a large 
Highland flat ring brooch of brass, probably the largest in existence ; 
an early fourteenth-century talismanic bronze brooch, found at Old 
Deer; and a Bronze Age gold tore, found at Cothill, Belhelvie. 

A unique jet necklace and bronze awl, found in a cist at Culduthel, 
Inverness-shire, were acquired through the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 


Remembrancer. 


Exvcavations.—During the autum of 1927 work was continued on the 
site of the Roman Fort at Mumrills. As the eastern field was only 
available until the end of the year, little new ground was opened up, 
and work was, consequently, mainly confined to the thorough explor- 
ation of structures previously exposed, and, thereafter, to filling in and 
restoring the surface of the field. Towards the end of the season the 
park immediately west of the Castle Towrie Field, in which the 
western side of the Antonine Fort is situated, was explored. Trial 
trenches in this new area yielded important results, and it is now 
possible to say that an earlier fort lies on the western side of its 
Antonine successor, and was protected on the west by a series of 
ditches, obviously of the same system as a ditch previously exposed in 
Castle Towrie Field. At the close of the season the south gate of the 


oe 
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Antonine Fort was located within the property, Fort Knowe. All four 
gates of this fort have thus been explored. 

For permission to excavate the main area, the thanks of the Society 
are again due to Mr Forbes of Callendar, the proprietor, and to Mr 
Samuel Smith, the tenant. Permission to excavate in the western park 
and in the Fort Knowe property was readily granted by Messrs Young 
and Mr David Hain. 


The Library.—The additions to the Library amount to 146 by dona- 
tion and 25 by purchase. Besides these, a considerable number of 
publications of learned societies, etc., have been received by way of 
exchange and by subscription. There have been 6 additions to the 
collection of manuscripts. 


The Rhind Leetureship.—Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt., delivered the Rhind Leetures for 1927 in March, the subject 
being Roman Britain. Professor A. W. Brggger, D.Ph., Oslo, delivered 
the last series, on The Ancient Connections between Scotland and 
Norway, in November 1928. The series for 1929 will be delivered by Mr 
Reginald A, Smith, B.A., F.S.A., Keeper of the Department of British 
and Medieval Antiquities, the British Museum, on The History of the 
Brooch, 


Gunning Fellowship—The Gunning Fellowship for 1928 was again 
awarded to Mr A, J, H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities, for the purpose of continuing his examination 
of the prehistoric structures of Caithness, 


Chalmers-Jervise Prize.—The county of Morayshire was chosen as the 
district for the Prize Essay for 1928, but no essays were received, 


ATHOLL, 


President, 
NaTIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND, 
QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


The Report was adopted on the motion of Professor Bryce, seconded 
by Colonel Anstruther-Gray. 

Mr J, Bolam Johnson, Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society's Funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members, On the motion of Mr A. O. Curle. a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr Johnson for his gratuitous services. 

The Duke of Atholl thanked the Society for electing him to a second 
term of office as President. 
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Monpnay, 10th December 1928. 
Proressor THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S.. in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


TANCRED Borentvs, Ph.D., D.Lit., Professor of the History of Art in the 
University of London, 178 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 8. 

Sir WILLIAM BURRELL, Hutton Castle, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

KeywortH E, Houston, St Bernard's, 3 Westminster Road, Leicester. 

Rey, C. Victor A. MACEcHEerRN, M.A., St Andrew's Manse, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Rev. ALEXANDER M‘PuHerson, B.D., The Manse, Grangemouth. 

Rev. THomas OsporNE, Minister of Cockenzie Parish Church, Cockenzie 
Manse, Prestonpans. 

Berti£ R. SMart, § Yarrow Gardens, Glasgow, N.W. 

Rey. GrorGk A. Everett WALKER, Minister of Parish of Benholme, 
Manse of Benholme, Johnshaven, Montrose. 

Rev. Harotp GrorGre MuLLo Weir, M.A., The Manse, Dalry, Kirkeud- 
brightshire. 


The following Donations to the Museum, received during the recess, 
15th May to 30th November 1928, were intimated, and thanks voted to 
the Donors :— 


(1) By Lt.-Col. F. R. S. Batrour, F.S.A Scot. 


Stone Whorl, measuring 1{ inch in diameter, found in the ruins of 
the old church of Dawyck, Peeblesshire. 


(2) By J. Jerrrey Wappe tt, LA., F.S.A.Scot. 


Cast of a fragment of an Altar Retable, showing parts of the 
Crucifixion and Entombment scenes, from a Passion set—late fifteenth 
century. 


(3) By James 8, Ricuarpson, F.S.A.Scot. 


Collection of Flint and Stone Implements, consisting of two leaf- 
shaped Arrow-heads, seven barbed and stemmed Arrow-heads, forty-two 
Scrapers, three Knives and six Flakes, showing secondary working; all 
are of flint except two scrapers of black chert and one of chalcedony, 
Collected by the donor and Major David T. Richardson, M.C., in 1900 
and 1901, among the sandhills between Archerfield and Gullane Point, 
East Lothian. (See Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. p. 654.) 
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Bronze Sword, measuring 24) inches long, 1,; inch across widest 
part of the blade, and ,y inch in greatest thickness. One of the corners 
of the end of the hilt-plate is broken, but otherwise the sword is in 
fine condition. It seems to have been intended to have nine rivet 
holes in the hilt-plate, three in the centre of the grip and three in 
each of the haunches; only four of them are large enough to contain 
rivets? four have not been completely perforated, and one is a mere 
pinhole. The exact locality from which it came is unknown, but it 
was purchased in a house in Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Two Fishing Lines of Horse Hair, from Perthshire. 

Flooring Tile, measuring 4) inches by 44 inches by 1 inch, the upper 
surface covered with a yellowish green glaze, from the Priory on the 
Isle of May. 

Two Flooring Tiles, measuring 5} inches by 5} inches by 1, inch, 
and part of another, measuring 5}} inches in length and 1,4, inch in 
thickness, the upper surface covered with a greenish yellow glaze, from 
Kinloss Abbey, Morayshire. 


(4) By Jonn Lawson, 8.8.C., 64 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Denarius of Antoninus Pius, Coh? ii. p. 277, found at Blackraw, near 
Midcalder. 


(5) By Dr J.J. Garerarrn, 4 Park Street, Dingwall. 


Flat Bronze Axe Mould (fig. 1), formed of a thin block of red sand- 
stone of irregular shape, measuring 
Sinches in length, 5] inches in breadth, 
and 2 inches in thickness. On one 
face are two matrices, one for cast- 
ing a small flat axe measuring 3} 
inches in length, 1f inch across the 
cutting edge, and j inch deep; and the 
other, which widens towards one end 
and measures 2} inches in length, 
4 inch across the narrow end, i inch 








RO ca Me mer TCS across the broad end, and ,% inch 
Fig. 1. Fiat Bronze Axe Mould from Ferin- deep. Found by the donor in a heap 
tosh, Ross-shire. of stones gathered off the field at 


Ferintosh, Ross-shire, 
(6) By A. Mactntosu, 14 Westhall Gardens, Edinburgh. 


Four Shetland Knives of Stone, two with a convex sharp edge, 
rounded at the ends, and ground at the back, measuring 74 inches by 43 
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inches by }$ inch and 7 inches by 37, inches by }{ inch; and two long 
and narrow, measuring $} inches by 2} inches by } inch and 8 inches 
by 2,; inches by ;; inch. Found at Bixter, Shetland, in 1896, 

Two old Wooden Weighing Beams (meidh), one purchased in Ben- 
becula in 1896, and the other in an unspecified place in the Outer 
Hebrides. 


(7) By Rey. Jons Srrmrox, M.V.O., B.D., D.D., F.8.A.S8cot, 


Small Jug of buff-coloured earthenware, measuring 44 inches in 
height, with traces of light yellow glaze on the outside, found at 
Lindores Abbey, Fife. 


(8) By ALEXANDER KEILLER OF Morven, F.S.A.Scot. 


Skean Dhu, the wooden handle of which measures 3}} inches in 
length, is carved with interlaced designs, and has a copper ferrule at 
the foot; the iron blade, which bears the maker's mark PETE (?), is 
3} inches long. Found in Cluny’s Cave, Craigdhu, shortly before 
November 1901, From the Cluny Macpherson Sale of Jacobite Relics 
on 23rd May 1928. 


(9) By JoserpH Hotman, The Schoolhouse, Fair Isle, through 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral J, H. Srensovse. 


Clay Tobacco-pipe, found with two others and human remains in a 
grave (wooden coffin) in the foundation of the wall on the south side 
of the North Haven, Fair Isle, Shetland. On the heel of the pipe is 
the maker's mark, W.G, 


(10) By W. G. Waker, C.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


Nine Communion Tokens. 


(11) By Cant Henxpersoy, North Berwick. 


Bullet, measuring }} inch in diameter formed by casting a coating 
of Lead round a pebble (fig. 2, No.1); Bullet with a core of Iron and 
a coating of Lead (fig. 2, No. 2); Lead Bullet, measuring }j inch in 
diameter, with a small tube-like projection, } inch long and } inch in 
diameter, on one side, the perforation of the tube being carried right 
through the bullet, and probably meant to carry some inflammable 
material (fig. 2, No. 3); three similar objects flattened to different degrees 
by impact after being shot (fig. 2, Nos. 4 to 6); two oblong Lead Slugs 
(fig. 2, Nos. 7 and 8); three cylindrical Lead Capsule-like objects, with 
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two small projecting horizontal loops on opposite sides at the closed end, 
measuring } inch in diameter and }{ inch in depth (fig. 2, Nos. 9 to 11); 
two kite-shaped Brass Mounts, measuring 1} inch in length and ,, inch 
in greatest breadth, with two pins below for attachment: vesica-shaped 
Brass Mount, corrugated transversely, measuring {§ inch by ,y inch, 
with remains of two iron pins for attachment which have gone right 
through the object; small Brass Stud, with domical head, 4 inch in 


' 3 4 2 
4 4s “> ) | 
7 5 6 8 
9 10 11 


Fig. 2. Bullets and other Objects of Lead from Tantallon Custle. (.) 








diameter; fragment of Brass Chain, 1] inch long, formed of links of 
figure-of-8 shape; two Brass Buckles, measuring 2} inches by 2 inches 
and 1 inch by j] inch; Brass Hairpin, 3} inches in length, formed of 
“a stout wire, the bend at the head being of horse-shoe shape and 
ornamented with pellets on the front; Brass Needle, 2} inches in length, 
with the eye broken; three Brass Points for laces; piece of twisted 
Brass Wire, 1} inch in length; a number of wire-headed Pins of Brass, 
the complete specimens varying from 1 inch to 2} inches in length ; 
Copper Nail, ly, inch in length; Iron Quarrel or head of Cross-bow, 
Bolt (very much corroded), measuring 21 inches in length; Crosraguel 
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Penny. <All found by the donor near the foot of the cliff on which 
Tantallon Castle is built. 


(12) By Rev. D. CarmicnaeL, The Manse, Reay. 
Eight Communion Tokens. 


(13) By W. L. Fercusos, 45 Ann Street, Edinburgh. 

Palwolithic Hand-axe of yellow Flint, and Adze-like Implement of 
grey Flint, from Lakenheath, Suffolk. 

Thirteen Stone Axes, Stone Polisher, and four socketed Bronze Axes, 
from Morbihan, Brittany. 

Bronze Palstave, found in the Saone, near Chalons, France. 

Stone Axe, from Savoy. 

Stone Axe, from Ohio. 

Whorl of Red Sandstone, found a few yards east of Grueldykes 
Railway Bridge, Duns, Berwickshire. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, from Ireland. 


(14) By Miss Stracaay, Public Library, Arbroath, through Miss 
J.C. C., Macpoxaup oF Baturnturm, F.S.AScot. 


Two Communion Tokens, 


(15) By Mrs Broun Linpsay, FS.AScot. 
End Seraper of yellow Flint, from Colstoun, East Lothian. 


(16) By Miss MarGarer Farrer Brows,  Thirlestane Road, 
Edinburgh, cousin of the original owner, through WiIntram 
Born, W.S., his grandson. 

Fragment of Cloth of Gold, found in the grave of Robert the Bruce, 
which was given to John Lawson of Cairnmuir, Peeblesshire, who was 
17th in descent from the King through the families of Hamilton, 
Baillie of Lamington, and Sempill of Cathcart, and who was present at 
the opening of the tomb in 1819, 


(17) By Wiit1am Broor, F.S.A.8cot. 
Six Spoons and a Fork of Silver, made in Aberdeen, 


(18) By The Most Hon. Tae Marquess or Burs, K.T,, F.S.A.Scot. 


Replica of the Bannatyne Mazer. (See subsequent paper by J. H. 
Stevenson, M.B.E., K.C,, F.S.A.Scot., Marchmont Herald.) 
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(19) By Miss G, H. Facos, BSc., 34 Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh. 
Mortar and Pestle of Red Sandstone. The mortar is formed of a 
rough block, measuring 8 inches by 7 inches by 5 inches, and has 
an oval cavity on the top measuring 44 inches by 4 inches in cross 
diameters, and 2} inches in depth. The pestle is nearly circular in section 
and tapers slightly towards the abraded end; it measures 5} inches in 
length and 2] inches in diameter at the wide end. Bought in Edinburgh, 


(20) By A. D. CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scot. 
Bead of Shell, of discoidal shape, measuring ,; inch in diameter and 
fr neh in thickness. Found by the donor in a kitchen-midden near Tain. 


(21) By Mrs Moore, Quoyloo, Sandwick, Orkney, per J. Fraser, 
Corresponding Member. 
Stone Whorl, of discoidal shape, decorated on one side with two 
eoncentric rows of punctulations, and bearing the letters B MK K (?) 
incised on the other, Found in a field at Quoyloo. 


(22) By Joun R. Fortune, Corresponding Member. 
Part of a very large Scraper of light grey Flint, a calcined Scraper 
of Flint, and a Stone Whorl, found on Brockhouse, Stow, Midlothian. 
Two Scrapers, a subtriangular Implement, imperfect, a beaked 
Scraper of Flint, and two worked Flints, all of light grey colour, from 
Airhouse, Oxton, Berwickshire. 


(23) By Witt1am Browy, Airhouse, Oxton, Berwickshire, 


Collection of Flint Implements, consisting of a leaf-shaped Arrow- 
head, seven Scrapers, three subtriangular Implements, and one imperfect 
example, a large Flake, chipped along one edge, and three worked Flints, 
All are of black and grey Flint, except one scraper, which is brownish 
in colour. Found on Airhouse by the donor. 


(24) By Rev. Dr Murison, Minister of Stenness, Orkney. 
Leaf-shaped Arrow-head wanting the point, a very highly patinated 
object resembling a leaf-shaped Arrow-head, three Scrapers, and six 
worked Flints, all from Stenness. 


(25) By Captain G, E, AnpEerson, Murlingden, 
Perforated Stone of quadrangular shape, measuring 4! inches by 
4 inches by 1, inch. The perforation, which is near the centre, has 


been picked out and is countersunk from both sides. Found at Murling- 
den, near Brechin, Angus. 
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(26) By Wriittam ForsyTs, F.B.CS.E., F.S.AScot. 
Collection of fifty-five Communion Tokens. 


(27) By Witntram Broveu, Jeweller, Stromness, through J. M. 
Gorrie, F.S.A.Scot. 


Axe of grey Chert, measuring 6} inches by 2} inches by § inch, 
which has been rudely blocked out and ground over the greater part 
of the surface. From Stenness, Orkney. 

Three barbed and five leaf-shaped Flint Arrow-heads and a Pointed 
- Implement of triangular section, of whitish Flint, perhaps an Arrow- 
head. Found in the parishes of Stenness, Stromness, and Sandwick, 
Orkney. 

Two Fisgarine (netting) Needles of Wood, measuring 3} inches in 
length, from Orkney. 


(28) By Mr Firru, Abbeytown, through J. M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 


Leaf-shaped Flint Arrow-head, found at Abbeytown, Sandwick, 
Orkney. 


(29) By A. Woop, Post Office, Finstown, Orkney, through J. M. 
Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 


Four leaf-shaped Arrow-heads, and a Pointed Implement of Flint, 
ground at the point and along part of one side, measuring 1§ inch by 
§ inch, found on Heddle Hill, Firth, Orkney. 


(30) By Perer Irviye, Bookan, Stenness, through J. M. Corrte, 
F.S.AScot. © 


Two leaf-shaped Arrow-heads, a Knife, eight Scrapers, and a Pointed 
Blade with a battered back, all of Flint, found at Bookan, Stenness, 
Orkney. 


(31) By James E. Cree, F.S.A.Scot. 


Large Axe-hammer, measuring 8} inches long, 433 inches broad, and 
23 inches thick, found at Craigie, Ayrshire. , 

Two Anvil-stones, pitted on the top and bottom, measuring 74 inches 
by 4, inches by 2} inches, and 4} inches by 3,% inches by 1§ inch, from 
Skelmuir, Aberdeenshire. 


(32) By Joun M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 


Rude club-like Implement of Stone, measuring 7% inches in length 
found on the site of the Broch of Redland, Firth, Orkney; Whetstone 
VOL, LXII. 2 
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measuring 4,5, inches by 1} inch by } inch, from Thingwall, Evie, Orkney ; 
Hammer-stone of yellowish-brown Quartzite, from the Broch of Burrian, 
Sandwick, Orkney; Scraper of grey Flint, from a kitchen-midden at 
Knap of Howar, Papa Westray, Orkney; and pieces of Clay Luting 
from the corners of a cist at West Puldrite, Rendall, Orkney. All found 
hy the donor. 


(33) By Vicror J. Cummuise, F.S.A.Scot. 


Toddy Ladle and Tablespoon made in Wick, Tea-spoon made in 
Greenock, Toddy Ladle made in Dundee, and a Toddy Ladle made in 
Perth, all of Silver. 


(34) By WitttAm Ramsay, The Bungalow, Dyce. 


Stone Axe, measuring 6{ inches by 3 inches by 1 inch, and Stone Cup 
with a long handle, half the bow! broken away, both found on the farm 
at Kirkton, Dyce, Aberdeenshire. 


(35) By Mrs Watson, Woodside Cottage, Soilarzie, Blackwater. 
Blairgowrie. 


Stone Axe, measuring 114 inches in 
length, 3}} inches in breadth, and 2) 
inches in thickness, found near Brechin, 
Angus; and Beaker of reddish clay (fig. 3), 
measuring from 8] inches to 9 inches in 
height, 6] inches in diameter at mouth, 
5f inches at the neck, 64} inches at the 
bulge, and 3} inches across the base, 
decorated by horizontal bands of designs, 
both incised and stamped with a comb- 
like implement in oblique, lattice, and 
vertical chevron patterns, found in 
a cist at Noranside, Fern, Angus, in 
May 1892. (See Proceedings, vol. xxvii. 
p. 66.) 


(36) By the Misses D. and H. Nimmo 
Smirn, 12 Chelsea Court, 
London. 





Fig. 3. Beaker from a Cist at Noranside, Aap = > 
= Fern, Angus. Six Communion Tokens, 
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(37) By Rey. G. Wavucnore Stewart, B.D., D.D., Minister of 
Haddington. 

Part of the Head of a Cross of Red Sandstone which has been round, 
measuring 15 inches in diameter and 4} inches in thickness. On both 
faces is a cross in relief, the arms broadening slightly towards the 
extremities. In the centre of each arm is a rectangular hollow. 
Between the arms, on one face, are incised two crosses potent. From 
Haddington, East Lothian. 


(38) By Tom Oman, Stenness, through J, M. CORRIE, F.S.A.Scot, 


Five Implements of Pigmy types, leaf-shaped Arrow-head, seven 
Scrapers, and ten Flakes, all of Flint, from Stenness, Orkney. 


(30) By Mr Firra, Bigswell, through J. M. Corrie, F.S.A.Secot. 


Scraper and Knife of Flint, and a piece of Ox hide, sub-oval in shape, 
measuring 6} inches by 3} inches, with an oval perforation near one 
side, found 2} feet below the surface in a peat-bog near Bigswell, Sten- 
ness, Orkney. 


(40) By Professor V. Gorpon Cutipe, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot, 
Axe of black Flint, measuring 3} inches by 1] inch by j inch, from 
Bain, Quoyloo, Orkney. 


(41) By Wrutiam Skea, Hillhead, Sanday, Orkney, through J, M. 
Corrie, F.S,A.Scot. 


Perforated Stone and two Flint Scrapers, from Ivar's Knowe, near 
Hillhead, Sanday, Orkney. 


(42) By Mr A. D. Lacarnye, F\S.A.Scot. 
Collection of Pigmy Flint Implements found by the Donor in 
Ayrshire. 
Five Mousterian Implements of Chert found by the Donor | mile west 
of Dinan, Cétes-du-Nord, France. 


(43) By H.M. Orrice or Works, Edinburgh. 

Four blacksmith’s or armourer’s Hammers, with parts of wooden 
handles in each, from the Well in Edinburgh Castle. 

Stone-worker’s Hammer-axe, from David's Tower, Edinburgh Castle. 

Lron Key, from Edinburgh Castle. 

Iron Chisel and Silver Pin, measuring 5}} inches in total length, with 
& flat hexagonal stem and a pierced head terminating in a double-headed 
eagle, 1} inch long, from Linlithgow Palace. 
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Iron Stirrup, from Dunfermline Abbey, and a Brass Finger-ring with 
an indecipherable inscription, from St Andrews Castle. 


(44) By Professor Y. Hiren, Helsingfors, Finland. 


Cast of a Stone-Age Ceremonial Weapon of Stone, in the form of 
an elk’s head, found in 1904 in a field at Malms, Finland. (See. Eti 
Praktvapen fran Stenaldern, by Julius Ailio.) 


(45) By JAmEs Suren., Sourhope, Yetholm. 
Paddy Rake, from Sourhope, Yetholm, Roxburgh. 


(46) By Wituiam Kirkyess, F.S.A-Scot. 


Old Wooden Weighing-Beam and a Salt-Holder of reddish ware 
covered with a brown glaze and showing white slip designs, both 
bought in Edinburgh. 


(47) By Mrs Irvine, Sneav Cottage, Quoyloo, Orkney. 


Stone Whorl, ornamented on each face with a row of dots, from 
Quoyloo, 


It was announced that the following objects had been purchased 
for the Museum :— 


Silver Gilt Prize Medal, of oval shape, with a rigid loop for suspen- 
sion. Obv. Coat-of-Arms, with HIGH SCHOOL/EDINBURGH above, 
and MR ANDREW M'KEAN/TEACHER/AUGUST 1815 helow; Hev, PRE- 
SENTED/BY/THOMAS SCOTT/COLLEGE BAILLIE/TO/BENJAMIN 
CROMBIE/FOR EMINENT/PROFICIENCY/IN/PENMANSHIP. 

Silver Prize Medal, round. Obv. EDINBURGH/LADIES INSTITU- 
TION/PARK PLACE; Rev. TO/MISS ELIZA BRYDONE/BEST WRITER) 
HIGHEST CLASS/JULY 1854. 

Bronze Sword, measuring 23 inches in length and 1} inch across 
the widest part of the blade. In the hilt-plate there are indications 
of four pin-holes; but, as the sword seems to be in the course of manu- 
facture, only in one of them does the perforation go through the 
metal, but this has still to be enlarged to receive a pin. The other 
three show hollows on each face, but one of them has been pierced after 
discovery. The surface is covered with a green patina, rough in places ; 
about half an inch is broken off the point. Found in the spring of 1028 
on the Glenluce Sands, between Clayshant and Lodney Wood. 

Bead of olive-coloured Glass with looped inlays of red and black 
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enamel, measuring }{ inch in diameter and } inch in thickness; a Stone 
Whorl, domed on one side, which is decorated with concentric circles, 
measuring 1] inch in diameter and % inch in thickness; and a hollow 
Bronze Mounting with six pin-holes for attachment. All found at Den- 
holmhill, Cavers, Roxburghshire. 

Two small Stone Axes, measuring 24 inches by 1f inch by jy inch 
and 1{ inch by 1,4, inch by § inch; a leaf-shaped Arrow-head, calcined ; 
nine Scrapers, a curved slug-shaped Implement, and a sub-triangular 
Implement, all of grey Flint, found on Bookan, Stenness, Orkney. 

Flint Implements, including a leaf-shaped Arrow-head, seven 
Scrapers, a Knife, and a slug-shaped Implement; a narrow Blade with 
battered back, of green chert, and seven worked Flints, from Crichton 
Farm, Ford, Midlothian. 

Knife and five Serapers of Flint, from Bain, Quoyloo, Orkney. 

ron Spear-head, much corroded ; fragments of three Samian bowls, 
and the Base of another bearing the maker's stamp CONGI- M, found 
near the railway at Carmuirs Iron Works, Camelon, Falkirk. 

Four Arrow-heads, a Scraper, and a Borer, all of Flint, found at 
Bockan, Sandwick, Orkney. 

Half of «a small Hammer of whitish Quartzite, of flat oval section ; 
six leaf-shaped Arrow-heads, six Scrapers, and a Knife, all of Flint, 
and a rude club-like Implement with a broad end, ground like a stone 
axe, measuring 10) inches by 3,% inches by 1 inch, found at Bockan, 
Sandwick, Orkney. 

Perforated Stone of irregular discoidal shape, measuring 3] inches 
in greatest diameter and 1} ‘nach thick. In addition to the central per- 
foration, there is a small hole partly bored through the stone between 
the central perforation and the edge, on both faces. Perhaps the upper 
stone of a snuff-quern. Found at Appetown, Harray, Orkney. 

Highland flat Ring Brooch of Brass (figs. 4 and 5), measuring 6}; inches 
in diameter. The front is decorated with six circular panels filled with 
interlaced designs, the intervening spaces, which are bordered with wavy 
foliaceous designs, containing grotesque animals. On the back are five 
circular panels, one containing an interlaced pattern, one a rudely 
formed stag’s head, two foliaceous designs, and one a geometric pattern ; 
the spaces between contain foliaceous designs, From Tomintoul, Banff- 
shire. 

Talismanic flat Ring Brooch of Bronze, of fourteenth-century date, 
measuring 1} inch in diameter. On the face is the inseription + IESVS 
NAZENV for NAZARENVS, and on the back are engraved reversed 
triangles encircling the brooch, those on the outside being hatched and 
those on the inside plain. Found at Old Deer, Aberdeenshire. 
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Twisted Tore of Gold with plain hooked ends, of the late Bronze 
Age, measuring 4 inches in diameter, and weighing 8 dwt. 12) gr. Found 
at Cothill, Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire. 

It was intimated that the following objects had been acquired 
through the King’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer :— 

Woollen Clothing and broad Bonnet, found on a human skeleton 





Fig. 4. Highland Brooch from Tomintoul (front. if.) 


in a peat-moss on Dava Moor, Cromdale, Morayshire, in July 1927, 
and a birch Stick which was found laid on the body, 

Jet Necklace and Bronze Awl, found in a short cist at Culduthel, 
Inverness, (See subsequent paper by Professor Low, F.S.A.Scot.) 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 


(1) By Hrs Masestry’s GovERNMENT. 


State Papers, Foreign. Vol. xxi., parts i. and ii, 
Charter Rolls. VI. 
State Papers, Venetian. Vols. xxv.-xxviii. 
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State Papers, Domestic, Anne. Vol. ii., 1703-4. 


“+s jsf 


Curia Regis Rolls. Vols. ii., 11. 
Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1708/9-1714/5, 


1714/5 to October 1718, 1718-22, and 1722-3 to December 1728. 
Close Rolls, Rie. II. Vols. v., vi. 
Hen. IV. Vol. i. 


” ” 





Fig. 5. Highland Brooch from Tomintoul (back) (}-) 


Patent Rolls, Edw. VI. Vols. iii., iv., Vv. 

State Papers, Colonial, 1711-2 171244. 

Chancery Warrants. Vol. i. 

State Papers, Rome, 1572-3, 

Historical Notes on the Great Seal of England. 
Fine Rolls. Vol. ix. 

State Papers, Domestic, William IIL, 1697. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1616-7. 


(2) By THe CARNEGIE Unrrep Kinepom Trust. 
A Report on American Museum Work. By E. B. Lowe, Ph.D., B.Sc., 
Director, City Museum and Libraries, Leicester. Published by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. Edinburgh, 1928. 


ete! 
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A Report on the Public Museums of the British Isles (other than 
the National Museums), by Sir Henry Miers, F.RS,, D.Sc., to the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. Edinburgh, 1928. 


(3) By H. B. Mackrytosn, M.B.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Lossie and the Loch of Spynie (with Map), Elgin, 1928. 


(4) By Dr W.E. Cottince, Keeper of the Yorkshire Musem. 


Annual Report of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
for the year 1927. 


(5) By Grorce F. Brack, Ph.D., Corresponding Member. 


Pompeo Leoni in the Collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 
Effigies of Don Suero de Quiftiones and Dona Elvira de Zuniga 
(Attributed). New York, 1928. 

Castilian Wood Carvings of the Late Gothic Period in the Collection 
of the Hispanic Society of America. New York, 1927. 

Panels from the Tomb of Don Garcia Osorio, in the Collection of 
the Hispanic Society of America. New York, 1926. 

Choir-Stalls from the Monastery of San Francisco, Lima, Peru, in the 
Collection of the Hispanie Society of America. New York, 1928, 


(6) By Joun Luypsay, M.A., M.D., the Editor. 
Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, No. 11. Vol. iii., 1928, 


(7) By Major H. B. Cours, F.S.A.Scot. 


Collins: An Account of the Information gained in the course of 
Research regarding the Pedigree of the Family of Collins of Glasgow, 
and a Note of the further Investigations to be undertaken, Compiled 
from divers sources in February 1928. By Captain Edward Collins, 


(8) By W. Dovueias Srwpsoy, M.A., D.Litt., F.\S.A.Scot., the Author. 


On certain Saints and Professor Watson. Aberdeen, 1928. 

James de Sancto Georgio. Reprint from the Anglesey Antiquarian 
Society and Field Club's Transactions, 1928. 

The Bestiary in the University Library. By Montagu Rhodes James, 
Litt.D., F.\S.A., F.B.A., Provost of Eton. Reprinted from the Aberdeen 
University Library Bulletin, No. 36, January 1928. 

The Skull and Portraits of Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, by Karl 
Pearson. Biometrika, vol. xxb., part i., July 1928, 
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Cambridge County Geographies—Stirlingshire. By the Donor. Cam- 
bridge, 1928. 

(9) By Tue Secretary, Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. i., No. 15, June 1928, and 
No. 16, September 1928. 

(10) By RicHarp Quick, F.S.AScot. 

Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, Bournemouth: Sixth Annual 
Report of the Curator. Bulletin, vol. vii., No.2, June 1928, and Bulletin, 
vol. vii., No. 3, September 1928. 

(11) By ALEXANDER KEILLER, F.S.A.Scot. 


Catalogue of the Cluny Macpherson Sale, 1928. 
Wessex from the Air. By O. G. 8. Crawford, F.S.A., and Alexander 
Keiller, F.S.A., F.G.S. Oxford, 1928. 


(12) By Rev. A. T. Cameron, M.A., F.S.AScot. 
The History of the Sydenham Family. By the late Dr G. F. 
Sydenham of Dulverton. : 


(13) By Tuomas SHEPPARD, MSc., F.G.A., F.S.A.Scot. 
Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 153, 154. 


(14) By Tae Castite Museum, Norwicu. 
City of Norwich. The Report of the Castle Museum Committee to 
the Council, 1927. 
(15) By Ex VicEPRESIDENTE DE LA COMISION PROVINCIAL DE 
Gurptzcoa, San Sebastian. 
Exploraciones prehistéricas en Guipuzcoa los anos 1924 a 1927. 


(16) By Ersest A. SAVAGE, the Author, 
Notes on the Early Monastic Libraries of Scotland. Edinburgh, 1928, 
(17) By The Rt. Hon. Toe Eart or Crawrorp, K.T,, LL.D., 
F.S.A Scot, 


Anniversary Address by The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
delivered 23rd April 1928, St George’s Day. Reprinted from The 
Antiquaries Journal. Vol. viii., No. 3, July 1928. 


ike 
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(18) By Rev, W. A. Gitutres, B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
A Journey through part of England and Scotland along with the 
Army under the Command of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland. By a Volunteer. London, 1747. 


(19) By Chancellor Austen, Canon Residentiary, York Minster, the 
Author. 
Historical Sermon on Royal Scottish Marriages at York Minster. 
Preached on 11th May 1924. 
Three Historical Sermons on the Time Tellers of York Minster— 
Sundials, Clocks, Quarter Jacks. Preached in York Minster. 


(20) By Tue Secretary oF State for India. 


Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta; including 
the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol.iv. Edited by John 
Allan, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford, 1928. 


(21) By Professor Dr Ernst Fasrictvs, Hon. F.S.A.Scot,. 
Der Obergermanisch-Riatische Limes des Rémerreiches. Lief, xlv., 
1928, 
(22) By Tae Brrrish Mepicat Association. 


Cardiff Meeting, July 1928. Catalogue of Manuscripts, Charms, 
Remedies, and various objects illustrating the History of Medicine in 
Wales, Exhibited in the National Museum of Wales. Aberystwyth, 
1928, 


(23) By Jons W. M. Loney, F.S.ASeot. 


The One Pound Note in the History of Banking in Great Britain. 
By William Graham, F.S.A.Scot. Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1911, 

Old Silver Spoons of England: A Practical Guide for Collectors. By 
Norman Gask. London, 1926. 


(24) By Léon Covurit, Hon.F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


Poignards, Rapiéres et Epées de Age du Bronze. Extrait de [Homme 
Préhistorique, 1926, 1927, 1928. 


(25) By J. A. Ricnarpson, F.S.A.Scot. 


Historic Memorials of Coldstream Abbey, Berwickshire, collected by 
a delver in antiquity (William Watson). Containing a Translation of 
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the Chartulary, as preserved in the Macfarlan and Harleian MSS., to 
which are appended sundry Local, Genealogical, and Historical Memo- 
randa. London, 1850. Printed for private circulation. 


(26) By THe Socrery FoR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Fifty-first Annual Report of the Committee, and an Address by Mr 
©. R. Peers, F.S.A. June 1928. London, 1928. 


(27) By L. Mr.NerR BUTTERWORTH, F.S.A.Scot. 


Renaissance Glass. By W. Butterworth, M.A., Bungay, Suffolk, 1928. 
(From the Transactions of the Society of Glass Technology, 1928, vol. xii.) 


(28) By J. GRawAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scot. 


Die Norske Vikingesverde: en Typologisk-Kronologisk Studio over 
Vikingetidens Vaaben. By Jan Petersen. Kristiania, 1919. 
A Guide to the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 


British Museum. Sixth Edition. London, 1928. 
Inglis’s Guide to Dunoon. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Dunoon 


and Sandbank, n.d. 
Gifford: 1750-1850. By Rev. John Muir, B.D., Minister of Yester. 


Haddington, 1913. 


(29) By Professor V. GorpoN CHILDE, F\S.A.Scot. 


Slavischer Grundriss, Die Vorgeschichte Bbhmens und Mihrens. By 
Joseph Schranil. Berlin und Leipzig, 1927 and 1928. 

The Rodle of Serbia in European Prehistory. 

Lausitzische Elemente in Griechenland. By the Donor. 


(30) By P. Bovretvet, 127 Boulevard du Petit-Change, Périgueux. 


Les Fouilles de Tabaterie (Dordogne) Sandougne et Abri Brouillaud. 
By D. Peyrony et P. Bourrinet. Périgueux, 1928. 


(31) By Francis Buckey, Tunstead, Greenfield, Yorkshire. 


The Arundel Society of Manchester. Reprint of Minutes of Activi- 
ties during Session 1927-8. 


(32) By Arruur J. H. Epwarps, F.S.A.Scot. 
Ett Praktvyapen fran Stenaldern. By Dr Julius Ailio. 


« 
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(33) By Joun Marureson, F.RS.E. F.RS.GS., Corresponding 
Member. 


Map of Roman Britain: Scale 16 miles to 1 inch. Published by the 
Ordnance Survey, Southampton. Second Edition, 1928. 


(34) By Tue Buresnire Natvurat History Society. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. Glasgow Meet- 
ing, 1928. Excursion to Bute, September 8th. Rothesay, 1928. 


(35) By Ropert Murpocu Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot. 


Donald Sinclair, Advocate in Aberdeen: An Appreciation, Aberdeen, 
1928. 


It was announced that the following Books had been purchased for 
the Library :— 


Reallexikon. Ebert. Vols. x. and xii. 

Storia dell’ Arte Italiana. Vol. ix., part 3. 

Fastie Ecclesie Scoticane, New Edition. Vol. vii. 

Two Books of Archeological Drawings by James Skene of Rubislaw. 

The Art of the Cave Dweller: A Study of the Earliest Artistic 
Activities of Man. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., F.S.A.Scot. 
London, 1928. 

Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Tome viii., 1, 

The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia. By J. Reid Moir. Cambridge, 
1927. 

La Madeleine, Son Gisement, Son Industrie, Ses (Kuvres d'Art. 
Par le Docteur L. Capitan et D. Péyrony. Publications de l'Institut 
International d'Anthropologie. No. 2. Paris, 1928. 

The Early Views and Maps of Edinburgh, 1544-1852, with 11 maps 
and 21 illustrations. Published by the Committee appointed to form 
the National Collection of Old Maps of Scotland.—The Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine. Edinburgh, 1919. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine, No. 1.—The Glasgow Number. 
With Maps and Plates. Edinburgh, 1921. 

The Palace of Minos at Knossos, Vol. ii., parts I and 2. London, 
1928. By Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., ete. 

Ordnance Survey Professional Papers. New Series, No. 7 (Second 
Edition). Air Survey and Archzology. By O. G. S. Crawford, B.A., 
F.S.A. London, 1928. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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SCOTTISH NEOLITHIC POTTERY. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 
F.S.A.Scor., DiRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES, 


It has long been recognised that one of the outstanding features of the 
prehistoric collections in our National Museum of Antiquities is the fine 
series of native neolithic pottery recovered from graves. Most of it was 
found in chambered cairns in Orkney, Caithness, and Argyll, between 
1864 and 1884, but a very important addition was made about twenty-five 
years ago when a number of cairns in Arran and Bute were excavated. 
Since then, although there has been a steady flow of various classes of 
relics belonging to the Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages and to later 
times into the Museum, only three new records of neolithic pottery have 
been reported in the Proceedings of our Society. These consisted of the 
bare intimations of the donations of a few potsherds found at Kasterton 
of Roseisle, Morayshire,’ and at Bantaskine, Falkirk, Stirlingshire, and 
a report on the excavation of a chambered cairn in Sutherland. This is 
a meagre record and is rather misleading, as quite a number of new 
discoveries have come under my notice during the last few years. 
Further, amongst the collections from the Glenluce Sands, Wigtown- 
shire, preserved in the National Museum, is an interesting group of 
shards, differing generally from the other recognised varieties of Scottish 
prehistoric pottery, whose significance, apparently, has been overlooked, 
and which seem to have a greater affinity to Neolithic than to Bronze 
Age or later types. I am now able to record examples from twelve new 
localities, situnted as far apart as Aberdeenshire and Wigtownshire, and 
North Uist and East Lothian. Hitherto, all our neolithic ware, with the 
exception of that from three sites, came from graves. Now we are able 
to report probably six new domestic sites and six new sepulchral sites 
which have yielded this class of pottery. Unfortunately only one vessel 
which it has been found possible to reconstruct has appeared amongst 
the new finds, nearly all the other shards being mere fragments of small 
dimensions. Some of these, however, reveal types of vessels and schemes 
and methods of decoration new to Scottish archwology. 

It may be mentioned that in England archwologists have undergone 
much the same experience as we have. Twenty Years ago comparatively 
little neolithic pottery had been recorded, but since then, and in quite 
recent times, several very important discoveries of this class of ware 
have been reported, 


t Proc, &.A. Sool., vol. lvi, fp. Bl * Fhiel,, vol.l.-p. 26, 
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In describing our neolithic pottery, I propose to submit a very brief 
résumé of all the older published records, ss well as an account of the 
new ones, and, after giving a detailed description of each piece, to 
consider the forms of the vessels and their ornamentation. It will be 
found that we have now a record of more than two hundred vessels 
from Scotland belonging to Neolithic times or to the overlap period 
between the Neolithic and Bronze Ages. 


DISCOVERIES PREVIOUSLY RECORDED. 


Between 1864 and 1571, three chambered cairns were excavated in 
Argyll, and neolithic pottery was found in each of them. A complete 
vessel was recovered from a cairn at Largie, Poltalloch,' fragments of 
another from a cairn at Kilchoan,* and an almost complete vessel and 
parts of two more from a cairn at Achnacree, Benderloch2 

In 1865 and 1866, Dr Anderson examined a series of chambered 
eairns in Caithness, several of which yielded fragments of neolithic 
pottery, human and animal bones, as well as stone and flint implements,* 
In one of the long horned cairns at Yarhouse were found two 
fragments of hard, thin, black paste, and in the horned cairns at 
Ormiegill and Garrywhin fragments of round-bottomed urns of similar 
ware. A round cairn at Camster produced fragments of round-bottomed 
vessels of thin black ware, some of which had thickened rims and 
others everted lips. The pottery was mostly smooth and plain, but 
one of the larger vessels had been ornamented by oblique finger-tip 
and -nail markings, and one fragment had a perforation just under the 
rim. From Kenny's Cairn, Hill of Bruan, came fragments of, at least, 
nine urns, a8 well as human and animal bones, and implements of bone 
and flint.? 

A. H. Rhind, some ten years earlier, excavated four round 
chambered cairns at Yarhouse, each of which yielded pottery as well 
as human remains. No description of the pottery seems to have been 
published, but we may take it that it was of the same character as 
that found in similar cairns just referred to. 

In 1861, a chambered cairn at Bookan, Orkney, produced a flint lance 
or spear-head and some fragments of clay urns,’ 

i Proc, S.A. Seot., vol, vi. p. Fb. * Jbidd., vol. vi. p. Sah, 

1 iid, vol. ix. p. 400. 

« phid,, vol. vi. p. 42, and vol vil. p. 481, and Scofland in Pogen Yimes—The Bronze and 
Stone Ages, pp. 280-200. , 

* Proc, SA. Soot, vol, ix. p, 22, and Scotland in Pagan Times—The Bronse and Stone Ages, 
a 
mS Tote, p. 8 "Tid, p. 200. 
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A chambered cairn at Unstan, Orkney, opened in 1884, produced no 
less than parts of twenty-two vessels, human remains, and flint 
implements. Many of the urns haye been restored to a considerable 
extent.' 

Eighteen years later, Professor Thomas H. Bryce submitted to the 
Society his first report on his systematic examination of segmented 
chambered cairns in Arran and Bute, which he had carried out in the 
first years of this century, and also drew attention to an important 
group of neolithic pottery found in a chambered cairn at Beacharra, 
Kintyre. 

The pottery and ‘associated relies from the Arran eairns* consisted 
of part of an urn from Torlin; two complete vessels and a polished 
stone axe from Clachaig; the larger part of an urn, a leaf-shaped 
arrow-head, and a knife of flint from Shddery Water; small shards, a 
stone hammer and three knives, and several worked flakes of flint from 
Tormore:; a rim fragment of an urn, four leaf-shaped arrow-heads, and 
three large knives of flint from a denuded cairn near Whiting Bay; and 
a few shards of dark ware from Monamore Glen, Three fragments 
of thin reddish ware, like that of Bronze Age beaker pottery and orna- 
mented in the same way, were also found on the Whiting Bay site. 

The Bute cairns yielded the following relics?:—a complete veseel, 
the greater portion of another, a considerable part of a third, and a 
small piece of a fourth, found at Bicker's Houses; the greater part of 
an urn and two long rim fragments of another, at Glecknabae; and 
an few fragments of black ware, too small to determine its character, 
but from its provenance and colour probably neolithic, from Michael's 
Grave. In addition to the distinctly Stone Age pottery, the Glecknabae 
cairn produced shards from four different vessels of thin red pottery 
which, while showing a resemblance in form and decoration to the 
Bronze Age beaker, were of smaller dimensions. 

Six almost complete vessels were recovered from the cairn at Beach- 
arra, Kintyre,’ and a few fragments of pottery, some of hard dark ware 
and others reddish in colour, came from a chambered cairn at Cragabus, 
Islay. The last relics, like the shards from Monamore Glen, Arran, 
and Michael's Grave in Bute, were presumably neolithic, as the cairn 
was of the segmented chambered type. 

In the burial chamber of a chambered cairn at Taversiie Tuick, 
Rousay, Orkney, numerous fragments of broken pottery were found, 
and it was considered that several vessels were represented. Some 


1 Proce, SA. Scot., vol. xix. p. Ml. * Thid., vol, xxxvi. p. 74, and vol. xxxvii. p. 4H. 
© Jiie,, vol, rxxviil. p. 18. * [bid,, vol. xxxvi. p. 108. 
' Thid.. vol. xxxvi. p. 110, 
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secondary burials in cists were discovered in the mound, The account 
of the excavation,’ however, is not clear, and the description of the 
pottery meagre. What is said to have been part of the base of a 
cinerary urn was found amongst other pottery in the passage leading 
into the burial chamber, Two illustrations of some of the shards from 
the passage show rim fragments of two vessels decorated with reversed 
hatched triangles under the brim, and what looks like part of a 
cylindrical, tall round-based vessel. While hatched triangles are met 
with on Bronze Age cinerary urns, the illustrations show triangles 
strongly suggestive of some of those which occur on the round-based 
neolithic urns found in the chambered cairn at Unstan. A chambered 
eairn at Achaidh, Creich, Sutherland, yielded a small fragment of pottery, 
“neolithic in character.”* 

All the pottery mentioned so far came from burial sites, but, in 
1902, six small fragments from three vessels were discovered by Mr 
Ludovic M'L, Mann in one of three pit dwellings with piled floors, in 
the Mye Plantation, Wigtownshire, which I helped him to excavate.’ 
The other relies found consisted of implements of stone, and scrapers 
and other objects of flint, and the piles on which the floor had rested 
showed evidence of having been pointed with stone axes. The pottery 
from Easterton of Roseisle and Falkirk is believed to have been 
domestic. 


LATER DISCOVERIES, 


Seven years ago Mrs Hugh W. Young presented to the Museum 
several rim and wall fragments of four vessels which had been dis. 
covered by her late husband, in October 1895, at Easterton of Roseisle, 
Burghead, Morayshire. In a report of the find, published at the time 
it took place,‘ it was stated that the pottery fragments recovered filled 
“a good-sized box,” and that they were found in two pits dug in pure 
white sand and lined with rough stones. The pits were “rounded and 
egg-shaped” in the bottom, lay 1 foot 6 inches apart, and measured 
5 feet in diameter at the top and nearly 5 feet in depth. They were 
“full of wood ashes, pieces of charcoal, and cinders of wood,” and 
the stones were reddened by fire. A rubbing stone, a “ pounding 
ball,” an anvil-stone about 8 inches square and as much in height, 
a red flint spear- or arrow-head “coloured by the intense heat" and 
a worked flint, were also found. No burnt bones were recognised 
among the debris in the pits. After considering whether the pits 

! Proce, S.A. Seot., vol, xxxvii. pp, 78, Sl. * fid.. vol. xliv, p. 110, fig. 6, 


* Jbid,, vol. xxxvil. p, 370. 
* Reliquary and Iustrated Archeologist, new series, vol. ii, p. 30, 
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might have been (1) kilns for firing pottery, (2) cooking ovens, or (3) 
places for cremating dead bodies, the writer of the report decided 
that the third suggestion was the more probable, especially as at the 
bottom of the pits “lay large lumps of fatty matter, the adipocere of 
burnt flesh.” The fragments of pottery presented to the Museum must 
have formed a very small proportion of the boxful which was recovered, 
and they do not include any examples of the thick coarse ware which 
was also mentioned in the report as having also been found. The 
surviving pieces consist of portions of four vessels of fine, thin, hard, 
dark brown paste with a glossy surface in parts. Fortunately, several 
of the fragments fitted together, and it has been found possible to 
restore about half the wall and rim of one of the vessels, This object 
has been a large, gracefully shaped flat bowl with an everted wall and 
rim and a round bottom (fig. 37). Three other bowls, which are each 
represented by a single shard, had also curved, everted brims and, in all 
likelihood, a rounded base. The four vessels have been particularly good 
examples of the prehistoric potter's craft, as the forms are pleasing, and 
the paste of good quality and well fired. Their discoverer considered 
that they were sepulchral vessels, but I think it is more probable that 
they were domestic dishes. Had the deposits in which they were found 
contained incinerated human remains, particles of burnt’ bone would 
have survived, and as this material is white or light grey in colour, it 
could not have escaped notice, especially as its absence is noted carefully 
in the report of the excavation. As for the suggestion regarding the 
discovery of fatty matter or adipocere, in the deposits, surely this would 
have disappeared during the process of cremation. 

In the Glasgow Herald of 1st August 1919, Mr Mann announced 
that, a few days before, “traces of cultivated cereals found in close 
association with domestic pottery which belongs undoubtedly to the 
Stone Age” had been discovered in a gravel-pit at Townhead, Rothesay, 
in the island of Bute. The report also stated that details had been 
“noted as to the situation of hut foundations and hearths, and of 
the slight trench which perhaps marked a stockade surrounding and 
protecting the little settlement.” Other relies found included an axe 
of felstone, measuring 5,%, inches by 2}? inches by 1, inch, four rubbing 
stones of saddle querns and a broken lower stone, one grain of wheat, 
a quantity of shells of hazel nuts, and charcoal. All the relics are 
preserved in the Museum at Rothesay. 

The pottery consisted of a large number of fragments, generally of 
small size, and all hand-made. At least thirteen vessels could be 
recognised amongst the shards, nine being represented by rim frag- 
ments and four by wall fragments. As no complete vertical section of 
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a single vessel was found, and as the largest shard measured only 3} 
inches in height, there was no definite evidence that the vessels had 
been round based. But the curve of the wall of some indicated this 
form, and certain of the rims were of distinct types seen only in 
neolithic pottery in Scotland. There was also a small basal fragment 
of a flat-bottomed vessel. 

In the Anthropological Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen 
University, is a small round-bottomed urn of dark coloured ware from 
Craig, Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, which is said to have been found in 
a short cist, about 1850. It was presented to the Museum only a few 
years ago, and the record of its being discovered in a short cist 
cannot be considered very satisfactory, as, so far as I can learn, no 
particulars regarding the dimensions of the grave have been handed 
down. The urn in shape and decoration is distinctly neolithic, and 
quite different from any of the illustrated examples found in Scottish 
short cists. It is quite possible, however, that the description of the 
grave may be correct, as we shall see later on that pottery which I 
have assigned to late neolithic times or to the overlap period between 
them and the Bronze Age, was found in a short grave at Old Kilpatrick. 

In the Arbuthnot Museum, Peterhead, amongst some fragments of 
beaker urns, is a small part of the rim of a vessel which has had a 
straight vertical brim projecting slightly outwards at the lip, the top 
of which is ornamented with shallow transverse grooves, The pottery 
is thin and hard, its colour being black on the outside and reddish 
yellow on the inside. This fragment was found at Knapperty Hillock, 
Auchmachar, Aberdeenshire, possibly in a long cairn on Knapperty 
Hill, the remains of which are still to be seen there. 

In 1904 I visited the farm of Ferniebrae, Chapel of Garioch, Aber- 
deenshire, where many flint and other stone implements had been 
found. On the inside of one of the window sills in the stable, mixed 
with a lot of flint implements, were fifteen pieces of prehistoric pottery 
which had been found in various graves on the farm. The shards con- 
sisted of fragments of cinerary urns, except one piece which was of 
different character from the rest. This fragment I secured and handed 
over to the Museum (fig. 43)" It is a rim fragment of a vessel of fairly 
hard dark ware, with a flat-topped rim and a wall decorated with finger- 
nail impressions, curving in distinctly towards the base. There can be 
little doubt that it is neolithic, but whether it came from a grave is 
not known. 


* Tam greatly indebted to Mr Alexander Keiller, one of our Fellows, for the information about 
the form of the cairn. Mr Keiller has most generously allowed me to draw on his Morven 
records of Aberdeenshire antiquities, 

* Proceedings, vol. xii. p. 127. 
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Several fragments of prehistoric pottery were discovered by Mr 
James 8S. Richardson, while trenches were being dug at Bantaskine, 
Falkirk, Stirlingshire, in 1915.1 The shards, which were presented to 
the Museum, were found in a dark layer in sand about 3 feet below the sur- 
face, At the time they were recovered they were believed to belong to 
the Early Iron Age. The pottery consisted of several rim fragments of 
what seems to have been a shallow vessel of particularly fine, thin, 
hard, dark brown, glossy ware, a rim fragment of another vessel of 
brown ware with an everted lip, and two wall or basal pieces of a 
vessel of soft, thick, red ware, which, from the curve of the shards, 
seems to have been round bottomed. As the form of the rim of the 
first vessel differs from that of any of the recognised types of Late- 
Celtic pottery found in the south of England, and shows a greater 
likeness to some of our Scottish Stone Age pottery, and as the 
fragments of the other two vessels resemble some found on other 
neolithic sites, it seems more likely that the pottery belongs to the 
earlier period. There were no indications of a grave at the spot where 
it was found, and we may consider it domestic ware. 

On the south bank of the estuary of the Tyne, at Hedderwick, in East 
Lothian, is an area about 250 yards in length and 30 yards in breadth, 
from which the light soil has been blown away by the wind, exposing 
_ the underlying sand and bringing to light a considerable collection of 
prehistoric relics. The occurrence of antiquities on this site was dis- 
covered by Mr Richardson. At present, vegetation is again springing up 
over the area, and the blowing of the sand, with the consequent 
exposure of further relics, has been checked. 

In addition to the pottery to be described, numerous fragments of 
beakers, two rim fragments of a cinerary urn, a good many leaf-shaped 
and barbed arrow-heads and other flint implements, and a number of 
stone axes have been found, A short cist containing the remains of a 
human skeleton, without any other relics, was also exposed. No relics 
other than the beaker and cinerary urn fragments were recovered 
which could be assigned definitely to the Bronze Age. The pottery 
under discussion consists of fragments of forty-seven different vessels, 
and as it differs so much from our Scottish Bronze Age and later 
pottery in form, quality of ware, and ornamentation, I believe that 
it belongs either to the late Stone Age or to the overlap period 
between it and the Bronze Age. The beaker fragments were found 
towards the western end of the site, while most of the earlier pieces 
came from the middle and eastern parts. 

Among the extensive collections of prehistoric objects from the 

! Proceedings, vol. Lp. 25, 
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Glenluce Sands, in Wigtownshire, which are preserved in the National 
Museum, are a number of fragments of pottery which bear no resem- 
blance in form and ornamentation to the types of Bronze Age and later 
prehistoric ware which we are accustomed to find in Scotland. The 
exact localities where these relics were found is not known, but, as 
some very characteristic shards were presented by one collector, it is 
quite probable that these came from a single site. As no pieces of 
typical Bronze Age pottery were included in the donation, this sugges- 
tion is worthy of consideration. The number of fragments in the 
Museum referred to in this paper amounts to twenty-one, each being 
representative of a different vessel. In addition, thanks to the courtesy 
of Mr Ludovie M‘L. Mann, I have been enabled to refer to nine more 
in his collection, the most of which came from a small area which 
yielded flint implements, charcoal, and small pieces of burnt bone. Some 
of the pottery fragments bear a striking resemblance to pieces found 
at Hedderwick, and there is no doubt that they belong to the same 
period. 

Near the northern end of Loch nan Geireann, or Geireann Mill Loch, 
in North Uist, is a small islet known as Eilean an Tighe, on which are 
several hut foundations of curvilinear and rectangular form. These are 
suggestive of different periods of occupation. On the sloping sandy 
margin of the islet, both above and below water-level, Mr Erskine . 
Beveridge, LL.D., found two small stone axes, six scrapers and a knife 
of flint, and numerous shards of pottery. Mrs Beveridge, after her 
husband's death, presented these relics to the National Museum. Five 
years ago, I had the opportunity of visiting the site with Mr George 
Beveridge and his sister, Mrs Berowald Innes, when we secured some 
more fragments of pottery. 

Owing to the peaty nature of the water iu the loch, the stone and 
flint implements and many of the shards are stained dark brown or 
black. 

I have some hesitation in assigning the pottery to such an early 
period as that with which we are dealing, as we know so little about 
the prehistoric pottery of the Hebrides. It has been found in con- 
siderable quantities in kitchen-middens, brochs, earth-houses, and duns 
dating to the early part of the Christian era, and it exhibits great 
variations in form, quality, and decoration. As many of the Eilean an 
Tighe shards show a greater resemblance in shape and ornamentation, 
though perhaps not in quality, to neolithic pottery than to any of the 
later pottery with which we are familiar, and as they were found in 
association with stone axes and flint implements, which are rare in 
North Uist, I have ventured to include them in this paper. 
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During the excavation of the Roman fort at Old Kilpatrick, Dum- 
bartonshire, two graves of a period long anterior to the Roman 
occupation of the site were unearthed. One, discovered in 1924, was a 
Bronze Age short cist containing a food-vessel, but the other, which was 
discovered a year before, was of quite a different type. The grave was 
oval on plan and was formed of boulders and small slabs; it measured 
4 feet 1 inch in length internally, 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 2 feet 
in depth. The mouth was covered by flags, the top of which lay 
practically on the Roman surface-level. Fragments of three different 
vessels, all of peculiar character, were found in the grave. One vessel 
bore a strong resemblance to some of the pottery found at Glenluce 
and Hedderwick, but, while another 
piece showed some resemblance to 
Bronze Age beaker ware, it was 
straighter in the wall and of a 
different quality of clay. The grave 
differs entirely from other known 
Scottish neolithic examples, which 
are in chambered cairns, but this 
may be explained by the change in 
the burial customs that took place 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age. 

Fragments of four, if not five, Fig. 1. Neolithic Urn from Largie. 
vessels were found in a cairn at 
East Finnercy, Dunecht, Aberdeenshire. Two of the vessels, at least, 
had round bases, and two of the shards were provided with flat lugs. 

In a ruined horned cairn at Lower Dounreay, Caithness, excavated 
by Mr Edwards last summer, two small pieces of glossy, hard, black ware, 
evidently part of a neolithic vessel, were found with a stone axe and 
shards of beaker pottery in the floor of the burial chamber. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE POTTERY. 


LARGIE, PoLTALLOCH, ARGYLL—CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


1. Urn of dark ware, 12] inches in diameter at the mouth' and 6} inches 
in height, with round base, vertical wall, and broad projecting rim 
recurved on the under side (figs. 1 and 39, No. 1), The top of the lip is 
decorated with shallow radiating grooves or flutings, and the wall by 
similar vertical markings. 

[In the British Museum, 


' The diameters of the mouths of the vessels are measured externally, except where otherwise 
stated. 


_— 
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KincHoas, ARGYLL—CHAMBERED CAIRN. 
2. Fragments of an urn encircled with two mouldings and ornamented 


with deep vertical flutings. 
| Diseppeared, 


ACHNACREE, BENDERLOCH, ARGYLL—CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


1. Vessel of dark ware with a round bottom and vertical brim 
encircled with a broad hollow moulding (fig. 2). At the junction of 
the upright brim and lower rounded part is a slight bead or moulding. 
The urn measures 5] inches in diameter at the mouth and 31 inches 
in height, the lip being flat on the top and j inch broad, The vessel 
is devoid of ornamentation. Although the lip is broad, the wall and 


base are thin. 
2. Fragment of a vessel (less than half) of dark ware, with a round 





Figs. Zand 3. Neolithic Urns from Achnacree. 


base, an almost vertical wall, slightly concave on the outside, and a 
projecting lip sloping downwards towards the exterior (figs. 3 and 50, 
No. 1). Where the wall curves into the base are two flat projecting 
lugs or ledge handles, one on each side—probably there had been two 
others on the missing parts of the urn. The top of the lip is decorated 
with shallow radial flutings, which are repeated vertically on the wall, 
but do not extend to the rounded base. The vessel has measured 
about 6 inches in diameter at the mouth and about 3) inches in 
height, the wall being barely } inch thick. 

3. Fragments of a vessel consisting of a considerable portion of the 
rim with a small part of the wall attached and two pieces of the 
round bottom (fig. 39, No.2). The lip, which projects considerably with 
a gentle downward slope, measures § inch broad. The urn has been 
about 7} inches to 8 inches in diameter at the mouth, and the wall 
is } inch to ; inch thick. Both the top of the rim and the wall are 
decorated by shallow flutings. The pottery is dark, with traces of red 


in places. oe , 
Lin the National Museum of Antiquities, 
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Kenny's Carry, Hitt or Bruan, Carraoness—CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


1. Nearly half of an urn of hard, thin, dark grey ware, with a 
broad hollow moulding below the lip, and a round base, with a slight 
moulding where the wall and basal part meet. The rim is thin and 
rounded on the top. The urn has been about 5} inches in diameter 
at the mouth and about 4 inches in height, the wall being barely 
4 inch thick. 

2, Small rim fragment, 2 inches high, 2} inches long, of hard, dark 
vesicular ware, with a flat rim, ¥, inch broad, projecting very slightly, 
and encircled, | inch below the lip, by a pronounced moulding. The 
basal portion beneath the moulding curves inwards, evidently into what 
has been a rounded base; it is } inch thick. 

3. Two rim fragments of rather coarse dark ware, 2,, inches high, 

1 inches long and 1} inch high, 2, inches long, showing a lip j inch 
broad, projecting obliquely upwards (fig. 38, Nos. 5 and 6), The wall is 
¥, inch thick, and shows a distinct inward curve towards the bottom. 

4. Large rim and wall fragment of a vessel of hard, thin, dark grey 
ware, measuring 4) inches high, 4} inches long. The wall, which is 
from ,'; inch to j inch thick, is vertical and is encircled, 1{ inch below 
the rim, by a slight moulding (fig. 39, No, 3). The top of the lip is 
rounded and glossy; it projects outwards a little and measures § inch 
in breadth. The vessel seems to have been about 11 inches in diameter 
at the mouth. The whole of the surviving part of the wall is orna- 
mented. Between the moulding and the lip are three transverse or 
oblique lines of ornamentation, formed by a pointed instrument which 
had been stabbed into the soft clay and then trailed back for about 
2 inch, when it was again pressed forward. Below the moulding the 
decoration has been made by inserting the finger-nail into the soft 
clay from above and pressing it down until it bulged out (fig. 51, No. 3), 
There are two other wall fragments measuring 4} inches by 2,, inches 
and 3i inches by 2] inches, which probably belonged to the same vessel. 

5. Rim fragment of a vessel of hard, dark ware, measuring 1{ inch 
high, 2} inches long, and ,%; inch thick, the wall upright and rim 
slightly rounded on the top (fig. 14, No. 5), 

6. Rim fragment of a vessel of coarse, dark clay, 3} inches high, 3 
inches long, and ;'; inch thick, with a vertical wall and the lip rounded 
on the top and slightly everted (fig. 14, No. 4). 2 

7. Rim fragment of thin, dark pottery of good texture, 1} inch 
high, 3 inches long, and from 1% inch to j inch in thickness; it curves 
out distinctly at the brim, and seems to have formed part of a vessel 
about 5} inches in diameter at the mouth (fig. 38, No. 7). 
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8. Wall fragment of soft, buff-coloured pottery, 1}j inch by 14} inch 
and } inch thick, the exterior ornamented by pinching the surface 
between the finger- and thumb-nails (fig. 51, No. 5), 

9. Small wall fragment of coarse, dark ware, 2 inches by 1{ inch by 
§ inch thick. 

10. Part of base of a vessel of dark ware, measuring 2} inches by 
2} inches, which seems to have been bowl-shaped with a flat base that 
projects slightly round the edge. 

[In the National Museum of Antiquities, 


Unstan, ORKNEY—CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


1. More than half of an urn with an everted wall, round base, and 
a flattened rim, 1} inch broad, slightly bevelled towards the inside; the 





Fig. 4. Neolithic Urn from Unstan. 


vessel measures 15} inches in diameter at the mouth and 5} inches in 
height, and the wall is ornamented with groups of oblique lines slant- 
ing to right and left, with a transverse marginal line above, incised 
with a sharp-pointed tool (figs. 4 and 13, No, 1). 

2. An urn, wanting only three rim portions, and differing in form 
from the previous one in having a vertical side. It measures 14} inches 
in diameter at the mouth and 5j inches in height (figs. 5 and 13, No, 
2). The wall is decorated with designs similar to those on the last, but 
a broader pointed implement has been used and the oblique lines are 
closer and deeper, their edges being sharp. The interior of the urn is 
black and glossy. 

3. More than half of a vessel with a vertical wall, round base, and 
flat brim, } inch broad, measuring 13{ inches in diameter at the mouth 
and 5 inches in height (figs. 6 and 13, No. 6). The wall is ornamented 
with reversed hatched triangles, the lines being formed by the stabbing 
and dragging motion of a sharp-pointed instrument. 
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4. More than half of a vessel of similar shape to the last, measuring 
11f inches in diameter at the mouth and 4} inches in height, the brim 
being } inch broad (figs. 7 and 13, No. 8). The ornamentation on the wall 
is of similar character to that on the last vessel, but there are two 





Fig. 5. Neolithic Urn from Unstan. 


transverse marginal lines above and a sharper tool has been used in 
forming them. 

5. More than half of an urn similar in shape to the last two, but 
showing a more distinct moulding at the junction of the wall and the 
bottom (figs. 8 and 13, No. 3). The ornamentation differs from that on 
the last vessel, in that the triangles are much broader at the base, and 





Figs. 6 and 7. Neolithic Urns from Unstan. 


there is only one marginal line above. It measures 9} inches in 
diameter at the mouth and 3} inches in height. 

6. More than half of the rim of an urn with an almost vertical side, 
the lip, which is ;, inch thick, being rounded on the top (fig. 9). The 
ornamentation on the wall consists of filled reversed triangles with two 
marginal lines above, formed by the steady pull of a pointed instrument 
sharper than those used in decorating the previous vessels. It has 
been 10) inches in diameter at the mouth. 

7. About two-thirds of the rim of a vessel (four pieces) which seems 


_ 
~ 
: 

Y 
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to have been about 15 inches in diameter at the mouth, the wall being 
everted, the rim flat and measuring 7 inch broad (figs. 10 and 13, No. 5). 
The moulding at the junction of the wall and base is prominent, as 
there is a cavity on the under side. The wall is decorated with upright 
lozenges, with a single marginal line above, the lozenges and intervening 





Figs. 8 and 9. Neolithic Urns from Unstan. 


triangles being hatched. In making the designs the pointed instrument 
has been stabbed in and drawn back. 

8. More than half of the rim of an urn (three pieces), measuring 10 
inches in diameter at the mouth, with a nearly vertical wall and rounded 
lip, yy inch thick (figs. 11 and 13, No. 4). The decoration consists of 
filled reverse triangles of stab and drag lines ( fig. 56, No. 3), Immediately 
below the junction of the wall and rounded basal part is a perforation. 





- oe 


Figs. 10 and 11. Neolithic Urns from Unstan. 


9. A fragment, possibly two, of an urn with an everted wall and 
round-edged lip, further everted (fig. 13, No. 7). The wall is decorated 
with three transverse rows of short stab and drag lines above similar 
lines slanting from left to right. It has been about 11 inches in diameter 
at the mouth. It is glossy black on the inside. 

10. Two rim fragments of an urn with an upright wall and flat 
brim, 4 inch broad. Reversed hatched triangles with two transverse 
marginal lines, all being of stab-and-drag formation, decorate the wall. 
The vessel has measured about 11 inches in diameter at the mouth. 

ll. Three rim fragments of a vessel of reddish ware with upright 
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wall (fig. 13, No. 9). The upper part is decorated by groups of horizontal 
and vertical stabbed lines (fig. 56, No. 2). 

12, 13. Very small rim fragments of two vessels, of the same class as 
those described, One is flat on the brim, and the wall is upright, and 
the other has an everted wall and projecting rim. The ornamentation 
consists of oblique stab-and-drag lines, with two upper marginal lines 
in the one and of alternate filled triangles in the other. 

14. A rim and wall fragment of a vessel of soft reddish clay, the lip 
bevelled towards the interior and the moulding at the junction of the wall 
and base flattened on the top (fig. 13, No. 10). It is unornamented. 

15. A rim fragment of an urn of soft, buff-coloured ware, with a flat 
brim and a prominent moulding at the junction of the wall and base 
(fig. 13, No. 11). There are a few dragged nail-marks on the wall, 

16. A flattened semi-globular urn of 
dark brown ware, with the wall curving 
in sharply at the mouth (figs. 12 and 49, 
No.3). The vessel measures 10} inches in 
greatest diameter and 5 inches in height, 
the mouth being 8} inches wide inter- 
nally. This vessel, like all the others 
which follow, is unornamented. 

17. A rim fragment of a vessel with pig 12 Neolithic Urn from Unstan. 
no part of the wall remaining, of coarse, 
dark clay (fig, 13, No. 12), The urn has been about 13 inches in diameter 
at the mouth, and the rim, which is 1); inch wide and projects j ineh 
from the wall, is rounded on the top and concave below. 

18. Nearly half of a cylindrical vessel, tall for its width, with a 
rounded lip and showing part of the rounded base (fig. 14, No. 1). The 
ware is of dirty brown colour, and not quite so hard as in the majority 
of the bowl-shaped vessels. The urn has measured about 64 inches in 
diameter at the mouth and about 7} inches in height, although the 
surviving part is only 6} inches high. At the thickest part the wall 
is ,, inch thick. 

19. A large rim and wall portion of a somewhat similar vessel, with a 
rounded lip (fig. 14, No, 2). The mouth has been about 7} inches in 
diameter and the wall is j] inch thick. 

20, 21. Rim and wall portions of one or two urns, about 6] inches 
in diameter at the mouth, the wall slightly convex, with the rims flat 
on the top, and 4 inch thick. The ware is dark brown with a tinge 
of red (fig. 14, No. 3). None of the last three vessels has any part 
of the base surviving, but, as they resemble No, 18 so much in other 
ways, there seems little doubt that, like it, they had rounded bases, 
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Fig. 14. Sections of Vessele from Unstan, Orkney. (}.) 
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22-25, Four other fragments remain: the first, a wall fragment of a . 
cylindrical vessel of coarse, dark ware, with a wall { inch thick; the ; 





Fig. 14. Sections of Vessels from Unstan, Nos. 1 to 3; and 
; Kenny's Cairn, Nos.4.and 5, (}.) 
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second, a rounded basal fragment of a vessel of dark pottery, 4 inch 
thick; the third, a considerable part of the rounded base of a vessel of 
hard, thin, black, glossy ware, only } inch thick; and the fourth, a 
fragment of reddish pottery, about 1 inch square, with a perforation 


through it. 
5 [In the National Museum of A ndiquaties, 


ToRLIN, ARRAN—SEGMENTED CHAMBERED CAIRN, 


1, Barely one-third of an unornamented urn of hard dark grey 
paste, with an upright wall, a thin rim very slightly everted, and a 
round base (figs. 15 and 50, No. 4). Two flat projecting lugs, about § 
inch below the brim, remain, and are so placed as to indicate that 
when complete the vessel had four of these projections at regular 
intervals, The diameter of the mouth has 
been 5 inches, and the wall is ¢ inch thick, 
The base is incomplete, but the urn must 
have been about 5 inches in height. 

Lin the National Museum of Antiquities, 


CLACHAIG (LIMEKILNS), ARRAN—SEG- 
MENTED CHAMBERED CAIRN. 





1, About one-third of an unornamented 
. urn of dark brown ware, showing a con- 
eit Ee Ae ici siderable part of the rim and se almost 
eomplete section of the wall and base 
(tigs. 16 and 50, No, 2), The wall is vertical, the bottom rounded, and 
the rim, which was very slightly everted in parts, thin and rounded on 
the top. About j inch below the lip is a flat projecting lug, the sur- 
vivor probably of four, placed equidistant round the wall. The vessel 
had measured about 4) inches in height and ot inches in diameter 
externally at the mouth, the wall being } inch thick. <A very good 
polished stone axe, 8 inches in length, was found in the same segment 
of the chamber. 

2, A particularly fine little vessel of hard, thin, dark-coloured pottery 
with a reddish tinge, in perfect condition (fig. 17). It has a narrow 
mouth with short vertical brim, below which the wall swells out in a 
flattish convex curve to the shoulder, where it recurves sharply to form 
a round base. The upper part of the body of the urn is decorated with 
four groups of vertical lines, two containing four and two containing 
five lines, irregularly spaced, alternating with bands of four horizontal 
lines, Between these and the shoulder are two horizontal rows of 


P| 
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impressed dots. This design is repeated immediately below the shoulder, 
the only modification being that three of the vertical groups of lines 
have four members and one has five. On the inside of the short 
vertical rim is a horizontal row of impressed dots. The upper horizontal 





Figs. 6 and 17. Neolithic Urns from Clachalg. (}.) 


and the vertical lines have the appearance of having been rouletted, but 
they may have been made by a thin cord wound tightly round a core 
and impressed on the clay. The urn measures 3) inches in height, 
318 inches in external diameter at the mouth, and 6,, inches in 
diameter at the shoulder, the wall being 
only jy inch thick. 

Lin the National Museum of Antiquities. 


SLIpDERY WATER, ARRAN—SEGMENTED 
CHAMBERED CAIRN, 


An urn, nearly complete as restored, of 
hard, dark-coloured ware and without orna- 
mentation (figs. 18 and 50, No.3). It has an 





: te | Fig. 18. Neolithic Urn fr 
upright wall, the brim is rounded on the der a) 


top, and the base is round. Two of the 
original four projecting lugs survive, being placed about § inch below 
the rim. The urn is 44 inches in height, and 5 inches in diameter 
externally at the mouth, and the wall is § inch thick. 

[Jn the National Musewm of Antiquities. 


ToRMORE, ARRAN—SEGMENTED CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


Fragments of dark pottery, one of which was ornamented by straight 
lines and dots. 
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Giants’ GRAVES, WuiTrne Bay, ARRAN—SEGMENTED CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


This site yielded four small pieces of pottery, one of which, although 
it is only a rim fragment measuring 2} inches in length and j inch 
deep, shows the undoubted characteristics of neolithic ware (fig. 39, No. 4), 
It had formed part of an urn of fine, hard, dark brown paste, probably 
about 6} inches in external diameter at the mouth, The wall is barely 
1 inch thick, and the flattish lip, § inch broad, which projects boldly with 
a slight droop towards the outside, is glossy black on top and ornamented 
with faint radial flutings. The other three fragments are of thin, buff- 
coloured or reddish ware, very similar to that of the Bronze Age beaker 
urn. One piece is an upright rim fragment, } inch thick, decorated on 
the outside with a series of horizontal zigzags formed with a comb-like 
stamp. The other two pieces are wall fragments, 4 inch and 4} inch 
thick, the first decorated with scratched oblique parallel lines, and the 
second with vertical lines and a horizontal line of punctulations. Four 
leaf-shaped arrow-heads were found. 

[In the National Museum of Antiquities. 


MoxamMore GLEN, ARRAN—SEGMENTED CHAMBERED CarRn. 


A few fragments of dark ware, unornamented and too small to 
indicate the form of the vessel. 


Bicker's Houses, ButE—SEGMENTED CHAMBERED CAIRN, 


1. The most southerly segment contained an urn with a round base 
and the upper part converging from the shoulder to a narrow mouth 
(fig. 19). The paste is thin and hard, the upper part being of dark grey 
colour and the lower part black. The top portion is decorated with 
six groups of two, three, and four vertical lines of punctulations 
irregularly placed round the vessel. The rounded base bears groups of 
punctulations eonverging towards the base the outer members of one 
group being arched above; between these designs and the shoulder are 
two horizontal rows of short vertical incisions which encircle nearly 
half of the vessel, the remaining half showing two horizontal rows of 
punctulations. The urn measures 3] inches in height, 4 inches across 
the mouth externally, and 5} inches across the shoulder; the wall is ,', 
inch thick. 

® In the northern compartment there had been three vessels. The 
first is a small plain bowl of rough, hard, grey ware with round bottom 
and curving in to the smallest extent at the mouth (figs. 20 and 49, No. 5). 
It is rather more than 24 inches high, 3} inches across the mouth externally, 
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and 3} inches in diameter a little lower down. This is the smallest 
neolithic vessel yet recorded from Scotland. 

3. The second vessel, of which about one quarter survives, shows a 
een section of a plain unornamented urn of hard paste, dark on 
the exterior and reddish inside (figs. 21 and 39, No. 5). It has an upright 





Figs. 10-21. Neolithic Urns from Bickers Honses. (}.) 


wall, 4 inch thick, round base and a flat everted brim, j inch to 4 inch 
broad. The urn has been 4, inches high and 7} inches in diameter 
externally at the mouth. 

4. Of the third vessel only a very small rim fragment survived. It 
was of coarse, dark paste with a thin upright lip; no part of the base 
was recovered, On the exterior, a short distance below the brim, were 
faint indications of a horizontal row of markings. 

[In the National Museum of Antiquities. 


GLECKNABAE, BuTE—SEGMENTED CHAMBERED CAIRN, 


1. From the first chamber came the greater part of an urn in frag- 
ments, and two long rim portions of another. 
The first of these vessels, which has been re- 
stored, is formed of hard, dark brown ware (ey 
with a very glossy surface (figs. 22 and 939, 
No. 6). It has a vertical wall, round bottom, 
and a flat projecting rim, the top of which is 
from } inch to ;'; in breadth and decorated with 
radial flutings. The urn measures 3} inches in 
height, of which 2 inches consist of the ver- 
tical wall, and the external diameter of the 





Fig. ® Neolithic Urn fh 
mouth is 5 inches. © Gleckiiabad: i.) in 


2, The rim fragments of the second vessel 
show it to have been a wide-mouthed bow] of dirty buff-coloured ware, 
VOL. LXIII. 4 
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with a projecting rim, slightly convex on the top, which is ornamented 
with radial flutings and measures from 1 inch to 1} inch in breadth: 
the wall is { inch thick (figs. 23 and 39, No, 7). There are five other 
fragments of similar pottery, but rather thicker and of a reddish tint, 
which probably belonged to the same vessel. The external diameter 





Fig. 4. Neolithic Urn from Glecknabae. (4.) 


of the mouth had been about 10) inches, A thin wedge-shaped flake of 
flint, measuring 2 inches across its curved edge, which is secondarily 
worked, was found in this chamber. 

[in the National Museum of Antiquities, 


MICHAEL's Grave, BUTE—SEGMENTED CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


A few fragments of dark ware. 


BEACHARRA, KINTYRE, ARGYLL—SEGMENTED CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


1, 2. Of the two urns from the southern compartment one is a 
wide-mouthed, round-based pot of blackish ware, slight] y imperfect at 
the brim, and ornamented by a horizontal band of oblique Hutings 
slightly below the lip (fig. 24); it measures 3} inches in height, and 5h 
inches in diameter at the mouth. The other, which is dark in colour, 
has a round base, and the upper part converging to the mouth in a 
steep slope (fig. 25). Above the shoulder are three groups of vertical 
flutings separated by an equal number of groups of arched flutinges ; 
two of these groups consist of three concentric semi-ellipses, with the 
open side resting on the shoulder, and the third of two sub-groups 
having only two curved lines, the open side of one being downwards 
and the other upwards. Below the shoulder are vertical flutings. The 
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vessel is 41 inches in height, 44 inches across the mouth, and 6] inches 
across the shoulder; the wall is from {, inch to { inch thick. 

3, 4. The two urns from the central compartment are devoid of 
ornamentation. The first, which is rudely made, of black ware, has a 
round base and a wide mouth, with the brim slightly everted (fig. 26); 


ae i> 
® 


Figs. 24 and 2. Neolithic Urns from Beacharra. 


it measures 4} inches in height and 5} inches across the mouth, the 
wall being 3 inch thick at the lip. The second, of dark ware, slightly 
reddened on the surface, has an unevenly moulded shoulder from which 
the rounded base springs, and above which is an inwardly inclined neck 





Figs. 26 and 27. ‘Neolithic Urns from Beacharra. 


ending in a thin regular lip (fig. 27); it is 54 inches in height, 44 inches 
across the mouth, and 5} inches across the shoulder. The upper and 
lower parts are decorated with irregular horizontal flutings. 

5, 6. The two urns from the northern compartment are notable 
specimens. The first vessel “is the largest of the series (fig. 28). It 
stands 7 inches high and tapers gradually to a rather conical bottom. 
It measures 10 inches across the mouth, and has a broad, slightly convex 
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Fig. 26. Neolithic Urn from Beachorra, 





Fig. &. Ornament on Rim of Urn (fig. . 
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lip, 1} inch broad, which overhangs on the outer side, but within is 
flush with the inner side of the vessel. The lip is the only ornamented 
portion of the urn, One half of its circumference has radial lines 
impressed with a comb-like instrument of thirteen teeth; the other half 
has been similarly impressed by an implement of four larger teeth, 
forming rows of dots also set radially” (fig. 29). Ashort distance below the 
lip are four lugs, 2} inches broad and projecting 1 inch from the side 
of the vessel, placed equidistant round it. The second vessel is almost the 
counterpart of the urn from the southern compartment in the Clachaig 
cairn in Arran (fig. 17). Of dark ware, its short vertical lip joins at 
a sharp angle the slightly inclined upper part that ends in a shoulder 





Figs, 30 and 31, Neolithic Urn from Beacharra and Ornament on its upper part. 


from which, at an acute angle, the rounded bottom springs (fig. 30). 
The outside of the lip is ornamented with short vertical incised lines, 
the upper part of the body with groups of alternate vertical and hori- 
zoital lines, the outer of the series of lines in two of the groups being 
joined over the intervening lines so as to enclose them in an arch; 
below the shoulder are several horizontal rows of interrupted lines 
(fig. 31).. All the decoration has been formed with a pointed instru- 
ment, The urn measures 44 inches high, 3] inches across the mouth, 
and 61 inches in diameter at the shoulder. 

Cin the Campbeltown Museum. 


CraGapnus, IsLay—SEGMESTED CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


A few fragments of dark, unornamented pottery and others of red- 
dish colour ornamented by a single horizontal line. 
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TaVERSOE Tuick, ORKNEY—CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


1,2. Rim fragments of two vessels ornamented with hatched reversed 





Fig. 3. Urn fragments from Taversée Tuick. 


triangles (figs. 32 and 33), presumably of wide-mouthed shallow dishes 
like the Unstan urns, Nos. 2 to 4, 
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3. Rim and wall fragment of what seems to have been an unorna- 
mented cylindrical urn with round base (fig. 33), apparently like the 
Unstan vessel, No. 18. 


Myre PLANTATION, WIGTOWNSHIRE—Pit DWELLINGS. 


1. Two wall fragments of a vessel, the wall encircled by at least one 
cordon and decorated by transverse lines formed 
by a toothed stamp. The diameter at the mouth 
had been about 8% inches and the wall was about 
, inch thick. 

2 A small wall fragment of a vessel (fig. 34) with 
a vertical raised moulding on the wall, decorated 
with incised crossed lines forming a lattice design. 

3. Several rim fragments of a vessel (fig. 35) 
which had an internal diameter of about 8 inches 
at the mouth, The rim, which was bevelled down- - 
wards towards the interior and projected slightly pip. 34. Neolithic Pot- 
outwards, measured ] inch in breadth, the wall tery from Mye Planta. 
lower down being } inch thick. The top of the “™ ‘) 
lip was decorated by radiating lines, and the wall by oblique lines 






Figs. 35 and 36, Neolithic Pottery from the Mye Plantation and Ornament on the Rim. (#.) 


slanting from right to left, all impressed with a toothed stamp (fig. 36). 
Some other smaller shards were found. 
All the pottery was of coarse paste and dark in colour. 
: in Mr Mann's Collection. 
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EASTERTON OF ROSEISLE, MORAYSHIRE—Domestic SIre? 


1. Large rim and wall fragment (figs. 37 and 38, No. 1), of dark 
brown ware of excellent quality, from a wide-mouthed shallow vessel 
with long everted lip and rounded lower part, there being a ledge 
at the junction of the rim and body. The everted part is decorated 
inside and outside with flutings; the wall ,{ inch thick and diameter of 
mouth 14 inches. 

2. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 38, No. 2), 2!4 inches high, 4] inches 
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Fig. #7. Neolithle Bow! from Easterton of Roselsle, (4,) 


long of fine, dark brown ware with everted lip hanging over in a 
semicircular curve, decorated on the interior and exterior with flutin ra. 
The base has probably been round; the wall ,, inch thick, . 

4. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 38, No. 3), 22 inches high, 32 inches long, 
of fine, dark brown ware, with everted lip fluted on the exterior. The 
base has probably been round; the wall yy inch thick. 

4. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 4), 2} inches high, 2) inches 
long, of fine, dark brown ware, with everted lip decorated on the outside 
with flutings. The base has probably been round, the wall ,*, inch thick. 

Lin the National Museum of Antiquities, 


BANTASKINE, FALKIRK—DoOMEsSTIC SITE? 


long, of very fine, brown-black, glossy ware, from a wide-mouthed shallow 
vessel with everted rim. Diameter of mouth about 11 inches: thick- 
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ness of wall only <.inch. There is also a wall fragment. The vessel 
bears no ornamentation. 

2 Small rim fragment (fig. 38, No. 9), of fine, red-brown ware with 
everted rim, wall j inch thick, showing no ornamentation. 





Fig. 3. Sections of Vessels from Easterton of Roseisle, Nos. 1 to 4; Kenny's Cairn, Nos. Sto 7; 
Falkirk, Nos. Sand 9; and Rothesay, Nos. Wand IL. (}.) 


4 Two small fragments of soft, red ware with no crushed stones in 
it. The fragment comes from near the base of a distinctly round-based 
vessel. Thickness of wall ,; inch, 

In the National Museum of Antiquities. 


Roruesay, Bure—Domestic SITE. 
1. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 39, No, 9), 3) inches by 44 inches, of 
soft, buff-coloured ware, the broad brim, 1) inch wide, projecting in 
a downward curve ] inch beyond the wall, which is j, inch thick. 
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There is also another small piece of the same vessel. It has been 
unornamented, 





Fig. @. Sections of Vessels from Largie, No. 1; Achnacree, No. 2; Kenny's Cairn, No. 3: Ginnts 
Graves, No. 4; Bicker's Houses, No, 5; Glecknabne, Nos, 6 and 7; and Rothesay, Nos. & to 11. i}.) 


2. Rim and wall fragment (fig, 39, No. 10), 24 inches by 2} inches, 
of soft, buff-coloured ware, with projecting rim, { inch broad, rounded 
on the top, the wall being /, inch thick. There is no ornamentation. 
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3 Rim and wall fragment (fig. 39, No. 11), 2} inches by =i inches, 
of soft, buff-coloured ware, with brim thickened outwards, the wall 
being 4 inch thick. 

4. Two rim and wall fragments (fig. 39, No. 8), 2 inches by 1} inch, 
and 1 inch by j inch, of hard, buff-coloured ware, dark and glossy on the 
exterior, with flattish rim, jj inch broad, projecting both outwards and 
inwards, the wall being } inch thick. On the top of the rim are two rows 
of small punctulations. 

5. Rim fragment, 1} inch by 1, inch, of buff-coloured ware, with 
everted lip, and wall } inch, On the top of the lip is a row of 
small punctulations, and on the outside of wall nearly vertical incised 
lines. 

6. Rim fragment, 1} inch by 1{ inch, of soft, buff-coloured ware 
with thickened, everted brim, the wall being } inch thick. It is un- 
ornamented. 

7. Two fragments of upper part of wall, 1} inch by 12 inch, and 1 inch 
by 1} inch, of hard, dark ware, glossy on the outside, The wall is slightly 
curved, varying from } inch to ; inch in thickness, It is unornamented, 

8 Wall fragment near rim, 34 inches by 24 inches, of soft, buff-coloured 
ware, with everted rim, the wall being inch thick. 

9, Wall fragment, 2) inches by 2} inches, of soft, buff-coloured ware, 
the wall, which is curved, being ,j, inch thick. The exterior is decorated 
with a pair of horizontal and a pair of oblique lines below, all incised. 
There are also several other short lines, two being crossed. 

10, Wall fragment, 34 inches by 2{ inches, of soft, buff-coloured ware, 
the wall being curved and j inch thick. It shows no ornamentation. 

11. Similar wall fragment, measuring 4 inches by 2; inches and j inch 
thick. 

12, Similar wall fragment, measuring 4] inches by 3} inches and ,'; inch 
thick, of soft, buff-coloured ware. The exterior bears a design of 
horizontal lines, { inch to 4 inch apart, with oblique lines between, 
slanting downwards from left to right, all incised. 

13. Basal portion of wall, 2} inches by 1 inch, of friable, red ware, 
the wall being | inch thick and ornamented by oblique incised lines. 
The base seems to have been flat. 

[In the Rothesay Museum, 


Craic, AUCHINDOIR, ABERDEENSHIRE—SHORT? Cis. 


More than two-thirds of an urn (figs. 40 and 49, No, 4) (reconstructed), 
of semi-globular shape, 3] inches in height, 444 inches in diameter at the 
mouth, and 5,', inches at the widest part, the wall being 4 inch thick. 
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The ware is hard and of dark colour, The rim, which is bevelled down- 
wards towards the inside, is decorated with a single row of punctulations. 





Fig. 40, Neolithio Urn from Crale, Aberdeenshire,! 





Pig. 41. Fragment of Urn from Obl Kilpatrick. (4.) 


Encireling the upper part of the vessel is a band of ornamentation, 
li inch broad, consisting of groups of stab-and-drag oblique, horizontal, 


' Tam indebted to Professor it. W. Reid, Aberdeen University, for the photograph of this vessel, 
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and vertical lines, one group being distinctly curved. On the rounded 
lower part are a few oblique lines drawn haphazard. | 
Un Museum al Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


Romans Fort, OLp KILPATRICK, DtUMBARTONSHIRE—GRAVE. 


1. Four rim and wall fragments (figs. 41 and 42, No. 1) of hard, coarse 
dark brown pottery, the wall thickening outwards at the lip, The largest 





Fig. 42 Sections of Vessels from Old Kilpatrick, Nos. 1to 3; and East Finnercy, 
Nos, dto 7. (].) 


piece, which measures 43 inches in height and , inch in thickness, and 
indicates a diameter of about 9 inches at the mouth, slopes slightly 
inwards towards the base. The wall is entirely covered with dragged 
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finger-nail markings. The top of the rim is curved slightly downwards 
towards the exterior, measures { inch in thickness, and is decorated with 
four concentric lines of stab-and-drag design. No part of the base 
remains to indicate its shape. 

2. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 42, No, 2), 3} inches high, 2} inches 
long, of hard, dark brown ware, the wall and brim being of a regular 
thickness of ¢ inch. The top of the rim is flat. The wall is decorated 
by ten incised parallel chevrons which are very flat and long. The 
mouth has been about 7j inches in diameter. It is impossible to 
determine the form of the base. 

3. Two small rim fragments (fig. 42, No, 3) and one small wall 
fragment, possibly of two vessels, of hard, dark brown paste, covered 
in places on the exterior with a thick layer of indurated soot. Owing 
to the small size of the shards it is difficult to tell the shape of the 
vessel, but the wall seems to have been vertical and of a fairly regular 
thickness of 4 inch, and the top of the lip is flat. Two transverse 
incised lines encircle the interior of one piece, the first } inch below the 
lip, and the second 1} inch lower, while an oblique line is seen on the 
outside of the second, 14 inch below the lip. No basal part survives, 


East Fisyercy, Duxsront, ABERDEENSHIRE—CAIRN, 


1. Two wall fragments (fig. 50, Nos. 6 and 7), perhaps from two 
vessels, the pieces 5; inches high, 2{ inches long, and 3 inches high, 
3 inches long, of fairly hard, dark brown ware with a tinge of red in 
places. The pottery seemed to have been round-bottomed, and each 
fragment had a flat projecting lug. The wall is curved downwards and 
is *, inch and }} inch thick. There is no ornamentation. 

2. Rim and wall fragment of a hemispherical round-based how] 
(fig. 42, No. 4), which had been about 8 inches in diameter at the 
mouth. The rim is rounded on the top and the surface is lumpy and 
not regularly rounded. Formed of o fairly hard paste of dark brown 
colour, the wall measures } inch in thickness; it is devoid of orna- 
mentation, 

3. Rim fragment of an urn (fig. 42, No. 5), curving out slightly at 
the mouth, the top of the lip being rounded, and measuring ;" inch in 
thickness, It is formed of a soft paste of light brown colour and it is not 
ornamented. There are also four wall fragments which seem to have 
belonged to the same vessel, and these show a convexity on the outside 
suggestive that the urn had a rounded base, 

4. Two rim fragments of possibly two urns (fig. 42, Nos. 6 and 7) 
showing a sharply everted rim, rounded on the top, the pleces being 
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§ and }} inch thick. They are formed of hard, dark brown ware and 


show no ornamentation. 
There are several other shards which probably belong to the vessels 


mentioned above. 
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(In the National Musewm of Antiquities. 


KNAPPERTY HILLOCK, ABERDEENSHIRE—LONG CAIRN ? 


Small rim fragment of thin, hard ware, black on the exterior and 


yellow in the interior of the vessel, 
with vertical brim, the top pro- 
jecting and decorated with radial 
flutings. 


Un Arbuthnott Museum, 
Peterhead, 


FERNIBBRAE, CHAPEL OF GARIOCH, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Rim and wall fragment (figs. 
43 and 49, No. 6), 24 inches high, 
3} inches long, of hard, dark grey 
ware, partly red on inside, from 
a round-based bowl with brim 
slightly inverted on the inside, 
bevelled on the top and $ inch thick. ; 
The wall, which is decorated with - : 
three horizontal rows of nail marks hay" eS anew ange hae aaa Bs - 
just under the brim, is j inch thick. Diameter of mouth, 7 inches. 

Ln the National Museum of Antiquities. 





GLENLUCE SANDS, WIGTOWNSHIRE—PROBABLY DOMESTIC SITES. : 


1. Two rim and wall fragments (fig. 44, No. 1), 24 inches high, 54 inches 
long, and 3 inches high, and 2} inches long, of coarse, dark ware with red 
tint. The thickened lip, 1 inch broad, rounded on the top, bears three 
lines of vertical impressions of a circular stamp, and the wall two 
horizontal rows of similar impressions applied obliquely (fig. 55, Nos. 
2 and 3). Diameter of mouth about 12 inches. 

2 Rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 2) of coarse, red ware; the lip 1 inch 
broad, resembles the last, only it projects more outwards. The top of 
the rim and the wall are covered with closely set rows of small rounded 
impressions made by a blunt instrument pressed obliquely on the clay 
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Fig. 44. Sections of Vessels from Glenioce Sands, (i) 
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(fig. 54, No. 10). The wall, 4 inch thick, slants inwards towards the 
bottom. 

3. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 3), 2] inches high, 4] inches long, 
of coarse, black ware, red on the outside. The lip thickens outwards on 
the top, the wall being j inch thick and the rim j inch broad. The 
flattish top of the lip and the wall are covered with impressions made 
with two hollow reeds held closely together and pressed in obliquely, 
The wall has a distinct inward slant, Diameter of mouth about 
$1 inches. 

4. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 4) of coarse, dark ware, red on 
exterior, the thickened rim, 1; inch broad, projecting outwards and also 
slightly inwards. On the top of the rim are three lines of crescentic 
impressions, made by the end of a‘reed with a wiry pith pressed in 
obliquely (fig. 55, No. 1), while a single row of similar marks appears 
on the inside, just under the lip. 

5. Rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 5), 44 inches long, of coarse, dark ware 
with a red tinge in places, with a thickened rim projecting both outwards 
and inwards, On its rounded top, 1 inch wide, are four double rows of 
small impressions made with some pointed instrument pressed in 
obliquely. Diameter of mouth about 9 inches. 

6. Rim and wall fragment of vessel with projecting lip and incurved 
wall (fig. 44, No. 6). 

7, Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 7), 13, inch high, 31} inches long, 
of fine, yellow-brown ware, with a sharply projecting rim, ] inch wide, 
rounded on the top, the wall being , inch thick. It is unornamented. 
Diameter of mouth about 12 inches. 

8. Small rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 8) of fine, hard, glossy, 
dark brown ware, with a flat projecting brim, 4 inch broad, the wall being 
dinch thick. There is no ornamentation. 

9, 9a. Two small rim fragments (fig. 44, No. 9), perhaps from different 
vessels, of coarse, dark ware. In each the rim, } inch and j inch wide, 
slightly rounded on the top, curves downwards and projects about 
dinch from the wall, which measures } inch and ,, inch in thickness in 
the respective shards. Both show maggot designs on the top of the rim 
and one on the wall (fig. 54, No, 3). 

10. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 10), 24 inchea high, 3) inches 
long, of coarse, red ware, with an everted rim, 1 inch broad, rounded 
on the top, the wall being +} inch thick. It bears no ornamentation. 

11, 12. Rim and wall fragments (fig. 44, Nos. 11 and 12) of two vessels, 
2 inches high, 2} inches long, and 3 inches high, 2} inches long, of fine, 
yellow paste, each with an everted lip. The walls are >), inch and 12 inch 
thick, respectively. There is no ornamentation. 
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13. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 15) of good, reddish ware, with 
sharply everted rim, decorated on the top with radial flutings. 

14. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No, 14) of a vessel with everted lip 
and the wall turning in towards the base. 

15. Small rim fragment (fig. 4, No. 15) of reddish ware, with everted 
rim. 

16. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 16) of a particularly fine vessel 
of good quality of dark ware, with everted lip and rounded base, 
decorated with two horizontal narrow reeded bands, nearly half down 
the wall. 

17. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 17) of hard, black ware, with 
everted flat-topped lip, }inch broad, the wall, which recurves outwards 
under the brim, being ., inch thick. It shows no ornamentation. 

18. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No, 18) of dark brown ware, with 
thickened everted brim, fluted on the top. 

19. Large rim and wall fragment (lig. 44, No. 19), 3} inches high, 64 
inches long, of a bowl-shaped vessel which has curved in distinctly 
towards the base and, to a small extent, at the mouth, the diameter of 
which has been about 7$ inches. The wall is | inch thick. The ware 
is hard and of dark brown colour. On the exterior of the rim, on the 
inturned curved part, are four rows of impressions made by a hollow 
reed, while below is a hanging triangle design, filled in closely with 
maggot impressions, set obliquely, all about } inch to ~, inch in length 
(fig. 54, No. 1). 

20,21. Rim fragments (fig. 44, Nos. 20 and 21) of two vessels with 
bevelled overhanging rims, the one of hard, smooth, dark ware, and the 
other red in colour. The bevelled rim of the first bears vertical flutings. 

22. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No, 22) of coarse, dark ware, the 
thickened rim, 4% inch thick, being curved on the inside and decorated 
with short oblique incised lines. On the outer edge are horizontal 
cord impressions. 

23-27. Five small ornamented wall fragments, No. 23 bears a band 
of short, curved, impressed, interrupted lines (fig. 54, No. 9); 24, short 
incised lines set at different angles (fig. 53, No. 15); 25, double reed 
impressions made obliquely (fig. 55, No, 8); 26, a peculiar double stamped 
design (fig. 54, No, 6); and 27, which seems to have formed part of the 
wall of a vessel just where it curves into a rounded base, shows the 
clay pinched between the forefinger and thumb (fig. 51, No. 4). 

28, Small rim and wall fragment (figs. 44, No. 24, and 50, No. 5) of a 
vessel of hard, yellowish-brown ware with a dark core. There is a flat 
projecting lug, 4 inch below the lip. The wall is ] inch thick, and the 
rim is flat on the top and } inch wide, There is no ornamentation, 
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20, Rim and wall fragment (fig. 45, No. 1) of weathered, grey ware, 
the projecting rim rounded on the top, and decorated with oblique, 
incised lines, the upper part of the wall almost 
vertical, and showing a ledge on the exterior ( 
1] inch below the projecting rim. 

30, Rim and wall fragment of a somewhat 
similar vessel (fig. 45, No, 2) of plain, buff, glossy 
ware, the ledge on the outside of the wall being 
more prominent than in the previous vessel. 


Lin the National Museum of Antiquities, except 
Nos. 18 to 16, 18, 20, 21, 29, and 80, achich 
belong to Mr Mani. | 


Hepprrwick, East Lora1axs—Domestic SIrre, 


1. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 46, No. 1), 
2) inches high, 2), inches long, of hard, chocolate- 
coloured ware, with flat thickened rim, [ inch 
broad, and a hollow moulding below, the wall, 
finch thick, showing a pronounced curve inwards 
towards the base, The top of the rim bears "| | 
three rows of a stamped design; the hollow neck '* * anaes + era si 
and the incurving wall show rows of designs i 
made by two hollow reeds impressed obliquely, while a row of similar 
impressions, formed less obliquely, occurs at the junction of the neck 
and lower part of the wall (fig. 55, No. 5). 

2. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 2), 2 inches high, 1j inch long, of hard 
black ware, red on exterior, with thickened rim, {7 inch broad, rounded 
on the top, and hollow moulding below. The top of the rim bears an im- 
pressed herring-bone design, too much weathered to say how it was made. 

3. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 3), 14 inch high, 1{ inch long, of hard, 
coarse, dark ware, with a thickened rim, } inch broad, and a hollow 
moulding below. The top of the rim is rounded and bears four rows 
of cord impressions. 

4, Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 4) of hard, coarse, black ware, 
brown on the exterior, with a thickened rim, }{ inch broad, and‘a hollow 
moulding below. The top of the rim is rounded and is decorated with 
short incised lines made with a pointed implement. 

5, Rim fragment (fig. 46, No, 5), 1)’, inch high, 1{ inch long, of hard, 
black ware, reddish on the outside, with a thickened rim, { inch broad, 
and a hollow moulding below. The flat top and oblique edge of the rim, 
as well as the hollow moulding, bear transverse and vertical nail-marks 
(fig. 51, No. 2). 
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6. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 6), lyy inch high, 24 inches broad, of 
hard, coarse, dark ware, with flat projecting rim, 1), inch broad. The 
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vertical edge of the brim and the wall show stamped designs made 
with some indeterminate instrument. 
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7. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 7), of hard, dark ware, with flat 
projecting rim, | inch broad, decorated on the top with three lines of 
cord impressions (fig. 52, No. 3), which are repeated on the vertical edge 
of the rim and below it. 

8. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 46, No. 8), 1} inch high, 2 inches long, 
of hard, red ware, with a flat projecting rim, | inch broad, and incurv- 
ing wall. The top of the rim and the vertical edge are decorated with 
lines of cord impressions, while there are short similar markings set 
obliquely (fig. 52, No. 4). 

9. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 9), of black ware, red on exterior, with 
thin, flat, projecting rim, 1} inch broad. It is unornamented. 

10. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 46, No. 10), 14 inch high, 2,4 inches 
long, of hard, coarse, dark ware. The rim, j inch broad, projects outwards 
with a downward bevel. There is no ornamentation. 

11, Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 11), of dark ware, buff-coloured 
on exterior, with thickened rim, § inch broad, slightly rounded on top, 
and the small remaining piece of the wall showing a distinct inward 
curve, the latter showing vertical cord impressions. 

12. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 12), of hard, red ware with black 
core, the rim, }} inch broad, being flat on the top and projecting out- 
wards, It is unornamented. 

13. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 46, No. 13), 1) inch high, 2) inch 
long, of hard, dark brown ware, with a flat lip, }% inch broad, pro- 
jecting outwards and also inwards to a slight extent. The top of 
the rim bears three incised lines made by a pointed instrument, 
and, between them, horseshoe-shaped impressions made by a flat 
rounded tool sunk in obliquely. On the wall, 4 inch thick, are hori- 
zontal rows of oblique impressions made by a double reed (fig. 55, 
No. 6). 

14. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 14), of hard, black ware, with thickened 
rim, }{ inch broad, its flat top bearing four lines of cord impressions 
and the edge one similar line (fig. 52, No. 1). Under the rim are hori- 
zontal lines of impressions made by a coarse cord. 

15. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 15), of friable, red ware with 
thickened rim, { inch broad. No ornamentation can be detected. 

16. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 16), of hard, yellow ware with a 
black core. the thickened rim being | inch broad. On top of the rim, 
which is flat, are three lines of cord impressions (fig. 52, No. 2). The 
wall also seems to have had stamped impressions on it. 

17. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 17), 4 inches long, of dark brown, coarse 
ware, red on the exterior, with a thickened rim, | inch thick, which 
shows a slight projection inwards. On the top of the rim are four lines 
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of deep, whipped cord impressions (fig. 52, No. 6). Under the rim are 
maggot impressions, 

18. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 18), 1 inch broad, of hard, black 
ware, reddish on the outside, with a thickened rim projecting slightly 
on the inside. The rounded top of the rim is decorated with curved 
maggot patterns, and under the rim by W-shaped impressions (fig. 44, 
No. I). 

19. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 19), of dark, coarse ware, coloured 
red on the inside of the vessel. The rim, { inch broad, projects in an 
irregular roll inwardly, and its top, as well as the small remaining 
piece of the wall, is impressed with two reeds held closely together 
(fig. 54, No. 5). 

20. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 20), 24 inches long, of hard, coarse, dark - 
ware, red on the outside, with a lip, }} inch broad, which projects both 
outwards and inwards, The top, which is slightly concave, the straight 
outer edge, and the oblique inner edge are decorated with rows of 
double reed designs impressed obliquely. 

. 21. Small rim fragment (fig. 47, No. 21), of grey-brown ware, the flat 

rim, }} inch broad, decorated with four lines of cord impressions (fig. 52, 
: No. 5), the exterior edge showing small crescentic marks, perhaps made 
by the finger-nail. 

22. Small rim fragment (fig. 47, No. 22), of very hard, red ware, with 
slightly thickened flat rim, { inch broad, decorated with two deep lines 
of stab-and-drag formation. The wall, which curves inwards, shows two 
similar transverse lines of ornament and on the outer edge of the rim 
are short oblique lines, perhaps made by the finger-nail. 

23. Small rim fragment of brown and red ware (fig. 47, No, 23), 
which is flat on the top and 4 inch thick, the same thickness as the 
wall. On the top of the lip are two rows of double reed marks, and 
on the inner edge of the lip one row of similar designs. On the outer 

w edge of the lip is another row of these markings with two horizontal stab- 
and-drag lines, and then a single row of double reed markings below 
(fig. 51, No. 6). 

24. Large rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 24), 23 inches high, 7} inches 
long, and j inch thick, of hard ware, chocolate-coloured on the outside 
and red in the inside. The vessel was bowl-shaped, almost certainly 

y with a rounded base, the external diameter of the mouth being 10 
; inches. The rim contracts to a narrow rounded edge by a curve on the 
inside. The exterior of the wall bears semicircular lines, lightly incised 
and placed irregularly, the convexity being upwards (fig. 52, No. 7), and 
the interior of the rim, to a depth of 1} inch, shows eight horizontal 
lines of short oblique incised dashes (fig. 54, No. 8). 





—— 
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25, 26, 27. Small rim fragments of three vessels (fig. 47, Nos. 25 to 27) of 
hard, dirty brown ware, the rims being rounded on the top and everted 
in different curves. The thickness of the walls varies from inch to 
2 inch. 

28. Small rim fragment (fig. 47, No. 28) of a thin-walled vessel with 
vertical brim, the ware being dirty brown in colour, The wall is y*s 
inch thick, pinched in on the inside to form a narrow rim, rounded on 
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the top. There are two very faint hollow mouldings on the outside, just 
under the rim. 

29, Small rim fragment (tig. 47, No. 29) of dark buff-coloured ware 
with rounded brim slightly curved inwards, and wall also apparently 
curving inwards towards the bottom. It bears no ornamentation. 

30. Small rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 30) of a very shallow 
bowl, the wall curving right round into the base. The depth of the 
vessel seems to have been less than 1} inch, The ware is of dirty buff 
colour, and the wall is } inch thick where it curves into the base. It 
is unornamented. 

31. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 31), 2; inches high, 1} inch 
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long, of dark ware, red on exterior. The rim, } inch thick, is slightly 
rounded on the top, and the wall thickens to ,', inch before contracting 
again. The inside is vertical and the exterior convex. On the outside 
edge of the rim are short oblique incised lines and below, to a depth 
of 1] inch, are similar lines slanting downwards from left to right; 
below these seems to have been a similar transverse line (fig. 53, No. 7). 

32. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 32), 24 inches high, 2) inches 
long, of hard, red ware, with rim rounded on the top. The wall seems 
vertical, and is ;, inch thick. It is devoid of ornamentation. 

33, Rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 33), 2} inches high, 144 inch 
long, of hard, red-brown ware. The rim, { inch broad, is bevelled 
inwards and on the top bears a row of reed impressions. The wall, 
ty inch thick, is vertical and unornamented. 

34. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 34), 1{f inch high, 14 inch 
long, of thin, hard ware, red on the exterior and grey on the interior. 
The top of the rim is flat and of the same thickness, ,, inch, as the 
wall, which is upright. On the outside are five horizontal lines, and 
below these, oblique lines, all incised with a pointed implement. 

35, 36. Two lugs or ledge handles of coarse, grey ware, reddish on 
the outside, from different vessels, each showing a deep thumb-like 
impression on the upper (7) side. 

37-46. Ten wall fragments of different vessels all ornamented: 37 
and 38 bear curved maggot designs (fig. 54, Nos. 2 and 4); 39 and 40, 
nail-marks (fig. 51, No, 1); 41, stabbed patterns (fig. 56, No. 4); 42 and 43, 
curved incised lines (fig. 52, No. 10); 44 and 45, double reed impressions 
(fig. 55, Nos. 4 and 7); and 46, small horseshoe-shaped impressions, the 
lines being interrupted (fig. 54, No. 7). 

47. Wall fragment, 22 inches high, 2) inches long, of thin, chocolate- 
coloured ware with smooth glossy exterior. The vessel seems to have 
had a slightly everted rim more than 1j inch in height, and an 
incurving base, there being a slight moulding at junction of rim and 
base. The wall is , inch thick. 


ErLEAN AX TiGHE, NortH Urst'—Domestic Srre. 


1. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 1), 24 inches high, 32 inches 
long, with a broad, flat, projecting brim, 1 inch broad, and two hollow 
mouldings below. The wall is ] inch thick, and the external diameter 
of the mouth has been about 1] inches. There is no ornamentation, 

2 Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 2), 1%; inch high, 14% inch 

1 All the shards are of black, dark brown or dark grey ware, except those which are mentioned 


as being of lighter colour. The paste is hard and the crushed stones contained in it are generally 
of very small size. 
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‘Pig. 48. Sections of Vessels from Eilean an Tighe. 
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broad, of a vessel somewhat similar to the last, but with only one 
hollow moulding under the lip. The wall is } inch thick, and the top 
of the rim, which is decorated with radial incised lines, is £ inch broad. 

3. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 3), 2} inches high, 3} inches long, 
with an everted rim and in-sloping wall, {, inch thick. The top of the 
rim and its oblique outer edge are ornamented by oblique incised lines 
meeting at the arris to form chevrons. On the outside of the wall are 
almost vertical incised lines curving to the right at the top (fig. 53, 
No. 3). There is a perforation under the lip, The ware is of yellow 
colour. Diameter of mouth about 13 inches. 

4. Small rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 4) with projecting rim, 
} inch broad, and incurving wall, } inch thick. The top of the rim is 


ornamented by four lines of decoration, very much worn, but perhaps 


made by cord impressions; the under side of the rim and the wall show 
vertical incised chevrons with the angle to the left. 

5. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 5), 24 inches high, 24 inches 
long, of particularly fine ware, with projecting rim, rx inch broad, and 
distinctly incurving wall, , inch thick. The flat top of the rim is 
decorated by three incised lines with short oblique markings in the 
hollows; the edge bears short oblique lines, and the wall upright 
chevrons with the angle to the right, all incised (fig. 53, No. 1), Diameter 
of mouth about 64 inches. 

6. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 6), 21 inches high, 2} inches 
long, with flattish projecting rim, } inch broad, and wall, ] inch thick, 
curving inwards. On the top of the rim are oblique incised lines. 

7. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 7), 144 inch high, 2, inches 
long, with projecting rim, 1), inch broad, and wall, # inch thick, The 
top of the rim and the wall bear short oblique incised lines formed by 
a broad-pointed instrument. 

8. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 8), tt inch high, 24, inches 
long, with a flat rim, } inch broad, projecting outwards and to a very 
slight extent inwards. The wall, } inch thick, bears oblique incised lines. 

9. Rim fragment with thickened lip (fig. 48, No. 9), } inch broad, 
rounded on the top. The wall is § inch thick, and there is no 
ornamentation. 

10. Small rim fragment (fig. 48, No. 10) with the rim, } inch broad, 
projecting outwards with a downward bevel, the wall j inch thick. On 
the top of the rim are oblique incised lines. 

11. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 11), 1f inch high, 2} inches 
long, with a very slightly projecting rim, j inch wide, the wall being 
} inch thick. On the outside and inside of the wall are oblique incised 
lines. The ware is yellowish in colour, 
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12. Small rim fragment with flat rim (fig. 48, No. 12), y4 inch broad, 


and wall , inch thick. On the top of the rim are oblique lines and 
on the wall horizontal rows of oblique lines, forming upright zigzags 
(fig. 53, No. 2). 

13. Small rim fragment with oblique projecting rim (fig. 48, No. 13), 
2 inch broad, the wall being only . inch thick. The top of the rim is 
decorated with incised radial lines. 

14. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 14), 275 inches high, 1} inch 
long, the thickened rim being sharply bevelled downwards on the out- 
side, The wall is § inch thick. The bevelled rim and the wall bear 
obliquely incised lines and under the rim is a similar horizontal line. 

15, Small rim fragment of similar shape (fig. 48, No. 15), devoid of 
ornamentation. 

16. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 16), 2y'5 inches high, 24 inches 
long, with bevelled overhanging rim, }% inch broad, and wall ,'; inch 
thick, showing an inward curve. No ornamentation has survived, owing 
to weathering. 

17. Fragment with bevelled overhanging brim (fig. 48, No. 17), 
1} inch wide. On the top of the rim, which is only 4 inch thick, are 
oblique lines, and on the bevelled part groups of reversed oblique 
lines, all incised (fig. 53, No, 8). 

18. Small rim fragment with overhanging brim (fig. 48, No, 18), 
1 inch wide, and wall 4 inch thick. The brim bears oblique lines and 
the wall similar lines reversed, all incised. The ware is light yellow 
with a pinkish tinge. Mouth, 1 inches in diameter. 

19. Small rim fragment of a somewhat similar shape (fig. 48, No. 19), 
the wall } inch thick. Diameter of mouth about 7 inches. On the 
overhanging brim are horizontal and vertical incised lines made with 
a thick-pointed tool (fig. 53, No. 9). The ware is grey on the inside and 
glossy black on the exterior. 

2%). Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 20), 21's inches high, 2, inches 
long, with the rim thickened and projecting slightly, the wall being 
#; inch thick. The ware is yellowish. 

21, Rim fragment, the top of the rim being slightly rounded and 
very little everted (fig. 48, No. 21). The rim is ;% ineh thick and wall 
} inch. The pottery is yellowish. 

22, 23. Small rim fragments of two vessels with thin everted lips 
(fig. 48, Nos, 22 and 23), the walls being § inch thick. The top of the rim 
of the first bears radial lines and the wall of both oblique lines, all 
incised. 

24, 25. Rim fragments of two vessels with thin upright brims (fig. 48, 
Nos. 24 and 25) and walls measuring yy inch and ,y inch in thickness 
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respectively. The wall of both shows four horizontal lines under the 
rim, and the second closely set vertical lines below, all incised (fig. 53, 
No. 14). The latter is light yellow in colour. 

26. Rim and wall fragment of what seems to have been a shallow 
flat-bottomed vessel (fig. 48, No. 26), with upright wall, 1 inch high and 
} inch thick. Under the rim are two horizontal lines, and closely set 
vertical lines below, all incised (fig. 53, No. 13). 

27. Rim and wall fragment of a somewhat similar shape to the 
last (fig. 48, No. 27), only the wall slants inwards towards the base. 
The wall, } inch thick, bears four horizontal lines under the lip, and 
closely set vertical lines below, all incised. 

28-40, Thirteen ornamented wall fragments of different vessels. 
Each of Nos. 28 (fig. 53, No. 10), 30 (fig. 53, No. 5), and 36 to 38, shows a 
slight horizontal moulding, and 29 (fig. 53, No. 6) a prominent one. 
Nos. 28, 29, 36, and 37 (tig. 53, No, 4) are decorated with oblique incised 
lines set at varying angles, while, in addition, No, 29 shows a row of oval 
impressions on the outside of the moulding. No. 30 bears rows of 
markings of horseshoe shape, impressed obliquely above the moulding, 
and reversed oblique lines below. Nos, 31 and 32 are decorated with 
horizontal lines of stab-and-drag and stabbed formation (fig. 56, No. 1). 
Nos. 33 to 35 bear curved incised lines (fig. 52, Nos. 8 and 9), while 
Nos. 38 and 39 (fig. 53, No. 11) have vertical incised lines, the former 
showing a circular punctulation at the upper end of some of the lines 
(fig. 53, No. 12). No, 40 is a very small piece of hard, dark, glossy ware, 
and bears two oval impressions. 

In correlating and comparing our neolithic pottery we are greatly 
handicapped by the small number of complete vessels that have survived, 
or which we have been able to reconstruct, and also because most of the 
fragments are so very small that usually it is quite impossible to say 
what was the angle or curve of the wall, far less the form of the 
base, In a number an attempt has been made to ascertain the diameter 
of the mouth from the are of the surviving rim fragments, but these 
are generally so short, and at times so abraded, that such measure- 
ments must be considered approximate only. 


SHAPES OF THE VESSELS AND TEXTURE OF WARE. 


Some of the forms of our neolithic pottery are clear and distinct and 
there is no difficulty in assigning them to a class, but with others it is not 
easy to draw the line of demarcation between them, as one form gradu- 
ally merges into another, I have divided the ware into twelve categories 
that the distribution of types may be more easily grasped. 
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1. Vessels with Vertical or almost Vertical Walls. 


This class includes the remains of three (perhaps four) vessels from 
. Unstan, Orkney (fig. 14, Nos. 1 to 3), one fairly large wall piece 
and a small rim fragment from Kenny's Cairn, Caithness (fig. 14, Nos. 
4 and 5), a considerable wall piece and two rim fragments from 
Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire (fig. 42, Nos. 2 and 3), and five small 
rim fragments from Hedderwick, East Lothian (fig. 47, Nos, 28 and 
31 to 34). The largest fragment from Unstan consists of nearly half 
of a vessel of cylindrical form and rounded base of brown ware, the 
diameter of the mouth being 6} inches, and the height 7 inches at 
least, the wall being ;'; inch thick at most; the other three pieces 
are of very similar vessels, only there has been a slight convexity 
in the wall of one, the diameter of the mouths varying from 6} inches 
to 7} inches. One is flat on the top of the rim and two are rounded. 
All are unornamented. One of the pieces from Kenny’s Cairn is a 
wall fragment of thin black ware with lumpy irregular surface, and 
showing a sooty incrustation in places. It measures 3} inches in height 
and shows the vessel to have had a vertical wall rounded at the top of 
the rim, which is very slightly everted. The other small piece is rounded 
on the top of the rim, and, like the last, has traces of soot. The 
shards from the grave at Old Kilpatrick consist of a wall piece of hard, 
dark brown ware and a smaller piece of hard black ware, both being 
flat on the top of the lip (fig. 42, Nos. 2 and 3), while the five from 
Hedderwick are small rim fragments, the first four being of hard red 
ware and the last dirty brown. Four are rounded on the top, one 
being constricted on the inside, and the other is bevelled inwards, The 
pieces from Old Kilpatrick and from Hedderwick have a strong resem- 
blance to very hard beaker ware. The last two shards are ornamented 
on the exterior of the wall, as is one fragment (fig. 53, No. 7) from 
Hedderwick. Another shard from the last site bears ornamentation on 
the top of the rim. 


2 Vessels with Slightly Inverted Rims. 


This class, which consists of seven vessels, is widely distributed; no 
two pieces were found in the same locality. One each has been found 
in Orkney, at Craig, at Ferniebrae, and at East Finnercy, in Aberdeen- 
shire, in East Lothian, in Bute, and in Wigtownshire. They vary 
considerably in size. The Unstan, Orkney, example (figs. 12 and 49, 
No. 3) has been restored; it is of hard brown ware, and measures 8] 
inches across the mouth, 10} inches at the widest part, and 5 inches in 
height. The one from East Finnercy (fig. 42, No. 4) is of dark brown 
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ware, and has measured 8 inches across the mouth. That from Fernie- 
brae (figs. 43 and 49, No. 6) is of hard grey ware, red in parts in the interior ; 
it has measured 7 inches in diameter at the mouth. The Craig, Aber- 


deenshire, urn (figs. 40 and 49, No. 4) has been restored; the ware is hard * 


and dark, and it measures 4,4 inches across the mouth, 5, inches at 





Fig. 49. Sections of Vessels from Glenluce, No. 1; East Finnercy, No.2; Unstan, No. 3; 
Craig, No, 4; Bicker’s Houses, No. 5; Ferniebme, No. 6; and Hedderwick, No. 7. ) 


the widest part, and 3{ inches in height. The Glenluce piece (figs. 49, 
No. 1, and 54, No. 1), of hard, dark brown ware, had a diameter at the mouth 
of about 74 inches. The example from Bicker’s Houses, Bute (figs, 20 
and 49, No. 5), is nearly complete; it is of hard grey ware, and measures 
34 inches across the mouth, 3} inches at the widest part, and 24 inches 
high. The Hedderwick piece (fig. 49, No. 7) represents a wide-mouthed, 
very shallow vessel of bluff-coloured ware, The vessels from Craig, 
Ferniebrae, and Glenluce are ornamented, the others are plain. - 
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3. Vessels with Small Horizontal Lugs or Ledge Handles. 


There are seven (perhaps eight) examples in this class from three 
localities in Arran, one in Kintyre, Argyll, one in Benderloch, Argyll, one in 
Aberdeenshire (perhaps two vessels), and one in Wigtownshire. The lugs, 
except in the yessel from Achnacree, Benderloch, which are low down at 
the junction of the vertical wall and round base, and in the two fragments 
from East Finnercy, Aberdeenshire, where their position is indetermin- 
able, are placed about one inch, or less, under the rim. The Achnacree 
vessel (figs. 3 and 50, No. 1), with its projecting rim, would have heen 
placed in Class 11 but for the Ings. It is of fine, thin, dark ware. The 
two pieces from East Finnercy (fig. 50, Nos, 6 and 7), of thick and hard, 
dark brown paste, seem to have curved in slightly at the mouth, 
and certainly have had a round base, Two of the three from Arran 
(figs, 16 and 450, No. 2; 18 and 50, No, 3; and 15 and 50, No. 4) have also 
the same tendency to come in at the mouth, They are made of dark 
grey or brown ware. The remaining vessel, from Beacharra (fig. 28), has 
« rim which would bring it into Class 9, and, like that from Achnacree, is 
ornamented on the top of the lip, all the others being undecorated, 
The Arran and Achnacree examples are well proportioned, measuring 
from 5 inches to 5} inches across the mouth and from 44 inches to 5} 
inches.in height, but the Beacharra vessel, which is wide at the top and 
shows a pronounced taper towards the round base, is 10 inches across 
the mouth and 7} inches in height. 


4. Vessels with a Narrow Mouth Swelling Out im a Concave or Convex 
Curve to the Shoulder, below which there ts a Round Lower Part. 


Five complete vessels of this distinct type have been found, all in 
segmented chambered cairns in the Firth of Clyde area.. One from 
Qlachaig, Arran (fig. 17), is a particularly beautiful little vessel of fine, 
thin, brown ware, the upper part, between the narrow mouth and the 
shoulder, being slightly convex. The vessel from Bicker’s Houses, Bute 
(fig. 19), and the three from the inner, middle, and outer compartments 
of the cairn at Beacharra, Kintyre (figs. 25, 27, and 30), are concave on 
the upper part, and are formed of rather coarser ware of dark colour, 
The whole of these urns are ornamented. In height they vary from 
3) inches to 4] inches, and in diameter at the shoulder from 5} inches 
to 6} inches. 


5, Vessels with a Hollow Moulding under the Rim. 


This group consists of eight vessels, two from Eilean an Tighe, North 
Uist, one from Kenny's Cairn, Caithness, one from Achnacree, Argyll, 
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and fourzfrom Hedderwick, East Lothian. The two pieces from Eilean 
an Tighe (fig. 48, Nos. 1 and 2) are of hard, dark ware, as is the 
Achnacree vessel (fig. 2). The four from Hedderwick are of coarse 





Fig. 50. Sections through the Lugs of Vessels from Achnacree, N Clachaig, N 
Sliddery Water, No. 3; Torlin, No. 4; Glenluce, No, 5; and East Finnercy, Noo. 6 at rity t 
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black-coloured paste, coloured brown on the exterior. The fragments 
from Hedderwick (fig. 46, Nos. 2 to 5) and the smaller piece from Eilean 
an Tighe are ornamented, the others being plain. As for the size of 
the vessels, those from Achnacree and Kenny's Cairn have been small, 
measuring 5j inches and 5} inches in breadth and 3} inches and 4 inches 
in height, while the others have been much larger, possibly as much as 
10 inches or 11 inches across the mouth. The Achnacree vessel has been 
restored, and enough of the Kenny's Cairn example survives to indicate 
its form and size, but the remaining pieces consist only of rim fragments 
too small to give any idea of the shape of the wall. 


6. Wide Shallow Vessels with Everted Rims, Rounded on the Edge, and 
Smaller and Relatively Deeper Vessels with Similar Rims? 


This is a numerous variety consisting of twenty-four examples, and 
it is widely distributed. It has been found in eight localities—one each 
in North Uist, Caithness, Morayshire, Aberdeenshire, Stirlingshire, East 
Lothian, Bute, and Wigtownshire. It is to be regretted that not even 
a single complete vessel has survived, and that of all the fragments it 
would be possible to reconstruct only two with any approximation to 
accuracy, These are the fine large bowl from Easterton of Roseisle 
(figs. 37 and 38, No. 1), which, when complete, would have been about 
14} inches in diameter across the mouth, and the small vessel from 
Glenluce (fig. 44, No. 16). The fragments of the other three vessels found 
at Roseisle (fig. 38, Nos. 2 to 4) indicate that they had also been wide- 
mouthed vessels with round bases. One of the vessels from Bantaskine, 
Falkirk (fig. 38, No. 8), has been about 11 inches in diameter at the mouth, 
and, judging from its quickly everted lip, seems to have also been a 
shallow vessel. The thick-walled shard from Glenluce (fig. 44, No. 10) 
may have been about 11 inches in diameter, but it has been deeper than 
the previous examples. The two pieces from Eilean an Tighe (fig. 48, 
Nos. 22 and 23) have come from smaller vessels, possibly with a diameter 
of about 5 or 6 inches. One of the pieces is ornamented on the rim 
and wall. The first-mentioned fragment from Glenluce has also come 
from a fairly small vessel, very deep in proportion to the diameter of the 
mouth. This vessel bears two narrow transverse bands of ornament. 

The quality of practically the whole of the ware of this group is 
very good, being hard and thin, and containing only small grit. The 
thick fragment from Glenluce is the only one which has an admixture 
of large crushed stone fragments. Three pieces from Kenny's Cairn 


* Perhaps it might have been better to have divided this class into two—the wide shallow 


vessels and the smaller and relatively deeper examples—but so many of the shards are so 
small that such a division is almost impossible, 
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(fig. 38, Nos. 5 to 7) are also coarse. In colour the pottery is most 
frequently brown, shading into black, but two pieces from Glenluce 
(fig. 44, Nos, 11 and 12) are light yellow, and the thick piece from the same 
locality, already referred to, is brown on the outside and red on the 
inside. Some of the pottery is quite glossy, as if it had been burnished ; 
the four pieces from Easterton of Roseisle, two of the Falkirk shards, 
and the fine Glenluce piece are of this nature, while the three shards 
from Hedderwick are glossy in places. The Falkirk vessel (fig. 3, 
No. 8) and the one from Glenluce (fig. 44, No. 16) are notable for the 
thinness and fine quality of the ware. With the exception of the 
cases referred to this type is unornamented. 

It is to be noted that the large piece from Easterton of Roseisle 
(fig. 37) and one of the Unstan vessels (fig. 13, No. 10) show a pronounced 
ledge or keel in the wall. Possibly others may have had the same 
peculiarity, but this cannot be ascertained, as the fragments are usually 
too small to exhibit such a feature, It is to be noted, however, that 
vessels with a ledge on the wall are not confined to these two localities, 
as two were discovered on Glenluce Sands (fig. 45), but their brim and 
wall were not of the curved, everted type. It is clear, however, that 
some of the vessels with everted lips (fig. 44, Nos. 14 and 16) had no 
break in the regularity of curve of the wall. 


7. Vessels with Everted Rims, having Angular Edges. 


This is a small group; it consists of only four examples, three from 
Hedderwick (fig. 46, Nos. 6 to 8) and one from Hilean an Tighe (fig. 48, 
No. 3). The Hedderwick pieces are of coarse dark paste, reddened on the 
inside, containing fairly large pieces of crushed stone, but the Eilean an 
Tighe piece is of yellow colour, and contains only small grit. All are flat 
on the top of the rim and straight on the outer edge, both of which, as 
well as the wall, bear ornamentation. As in every ease the wall extends 
downwards with a pronounced inward slope, it is probable that the 
base had been round. The mouths of the vessels had been wide, three 
vessels from Hedderwick having been probably more than 12 inches 
in diameter. 


8, Wide, Carinated, Shallow Bowls with Everted or Vertical Rima. 


This very pronounced variety might be called the Unstan type, as 
so many pieces have been found there, So far it has been found only 
at Unstan in Orkney, Kenny's Cairn, Caithness, and Eilean an Tighe in 
North Uist. Parts of fourteen such vessels were found at Unstan (figs. 4 
to 11), five being restored so as to show the greater part of the vessels; a 
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small fragment of one vessel came from Eilean an Tighe, North Uist 
(fig. 48, No. 19), and one from Kenny's Cairn, Caithness. The Unstan 
vessels vary from 15} inches to 9} inches in diameter at the mouth, the 
largest being 54 inches in height, while the North Uist and Caithness 
examples have been much smaller, <All have a moulding or keel at the 
junction of the brim and the rapidly incurving base, the part above 
this moulding, with one exception, being ornamented. Many of the 
Orkney vessels are of hard ware—black, brown, and red in places, and 
often quite glossy in parts of the surface; but one piece, which is of 
softer ware, is buff-coloured. The North Uist piece is yellow with a 
pink tinge. 


9, Vessels with a Thickened Rim Swelling Outwards and Slightly 
Conver cr Flat on the Top. 


There are nine vessels in this group from four localities—North 
Uist, one piece; Dumbartonshire, one piece; East Lothian, four pieces 
(fig. 46, Nos. 11, and 14 to 16); and Wigtownshire, three pieces, The first- 
mentioned shard (fig. 48, No. 9) is of hard,dark ware containing small grit, 
and has been about § inches in diameter at mouth; the other pieces are 
all red or brown on the exterior, generally with a dark core, and are of 
coarse paste containing large pieces of crushed stone. The three Glenluce 
fragments (fig. 44, Nos. 1 to 3) and the one from old Kilpatrick (figs. 41 and 
42. No. 1) show that the wall has had a distinct inward slope towards 
the base. They seem to have been from about 8) inches to 11 inches 
in diameter at the mouth. The top of the rims and the wall of all 
except the Eilean an Tighe specimen are ornamented, The Eilean an 
Tighe shard (fig. 48, No. 9) is plain. 


10. Fessels actth a Rim Thieckened both Outwards and Jnacards 
and Slightly Rounded on the Top. 


This its not a very homogeneous class, and only five examples appear 
in it—one from Unstan, Orkney (fig. 15, No. 12), one from Glenluce (fig. 
44, No. 5), and three from Hedderwick (fig. 46, Nos. 17 to 19). With 
the exception of the first the ware is coarse and gritty, and the tops 
of the rims are ornamented. The piece from Glenluce has been at least 
10 inches in diameter at the mouth; that from Unstan 13 inches. 


11, Vessels with Vertical or Incurved Wall and Thickened or Projecting 
Brim, Rounded and Inclined Downwards on the Top, 

Eleven examples are grouped under this class from seven localities— 

North Uist, Argyll (2 places), Bute (2 places), East Lothian (fig. 46, No. 10), 
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and Wigtownshire. The last two of the four fragments from Eilean an 
Tighe, North Uist (fig. 48, Nos. 10, 11, 14, and 15), and one from Glenluce 
(fig. 44, No. 9) show a slight outer projection of the rim by thickening, but. 
in the others this projection gradually increases, till in the Rothesay 
piece (fig. 39, No. 9) the rim projects j inch beyond the wall. The North 
Uist, Achnacree, and Largie pieces are of hard, dark coloured ware with 
small grit mixed with it, but the fragments from Glecknabae and 
Rothesay, both in Bute, are of buff-coloured paste, rather softer in 
texture. Only the Largie vessel (figs. 1 and $9, No, 1) is complete with 
its rounded base, but although the fragments from the other localities 
are generally small, the piece from Achnacree (fig. 39, No. 2) indicates 
that the wall bad curved in towards the bottom. One of the Eilean an 
Tighe fragments is ornamented on the wall, and the Largie example, as 
well as one of the two Glenluce pieces (fig. 44, No. 9), on both the top of 
the rim and the wall. The shard from Glecknabae (figs. 3 and 39, No. 7) 
is decorated on the top of the rim only. 


12, Vessels with Vertical or Incurved Walls with Flat Projecting Rims. 


This class numbers nine specimens from five localities— five from 
Eilean an Tighe, North Uist, one from Glenluce, Wigtownshire, and 
one each from three localities in Bute. Like the other shards from Eilean 
an Tighe these five pieces are of hard paste containing small grit, and, 
like the majority of them, of black ware. One specimen (fig. 48, No. 5) 
is of an excellent quality of thin ware, and has measured 6) inches in 
diameter at the mouth; the others (fig. 48, Nos. 4, and 6 to 8) are 6 inches, 
8 inches, 9 inches, and 10 inches across the mouth, respectively. Three 
of them show the wall curving distinctly inwards towards the base. 
The Glecknabae example (fig. 22), of dark brown glossy ware, is complete, 
and is 5 inches in diameter at the mouth and $} inches high, while the 
one from Bicker's Houses (fig. 21), which shows more than a complete 
half-section, is 7} inches across the mouth and 4,4 inches high. The 
Rothesay shard (fig. 39, No. 8) is of soft ware. 


ORNAMENTATION. 


Shallow Grooves or Flutings.—This ripple-like style of ornamentation 
has been formed either by drawing the finger-tip or a rounded imple- 
ment, perhaps of wood or bone, along the surface of the clay. In some 
cases the implement may just have been impressed. When applied to 
the rim the flutes always cross it radially, and when seen on the wall 
they are always vertical, except on one vessel, where they are oblique. 
The distribution of these fluted designs extends from Morayshire and 
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Aberdeenshire to Wigtownshire, Argyll, and the Clyde area, though it 
has been found more frequently in the south-west. Flutings are seen 
on vessels from nine localities. The urn from Largie (fig. 1) and two 
from Achnacree, both in Argyll, have flutes on both brim and wall, 
but two from Glecknabae, Bute (figs. 22 and 23), one from Giant's 
Grave, Arran, one from Knapperty Hillock, Aberdeenshire, and two 
of the three from Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire, show them only on 
the top of the rim. All these have projecting lips. The third Glenluce 
example shows them on the overhanging rim. Two of the Beacharra, 
Kintyre, vessels are fluted—one, a bowl-shaped vessel with very slightly 
evyerted brim, showing a band of oblique flutes below the lip, and the 
other, a narrow-mouthed vessel, bearing flutings on both the upper 
and lower parts; it also bears curved designs. The piece from Kilehoan, 
Argyll, had large, deep, vertical flutings on the wall, two rows of rough 
impressions, and two mouldings. Of the four vessels from Easterton 
of Roseisle, Morayshire, three bore fluting on the outside of the everted 
rim, but the fourth showed them on the inside as well (fig. 37). 

All these vessels, except the one from Kilehoan, are thin in the 
wall, and the ware in every case is of good quality, Frequently the 
surface is glossy. 

Finger-tip and Finger-nail Markings.—These marks are made some- 
times by the mere insertion of the finger-nail, at other times by 
dragging the clay slightly after the nail has been inserted, and, again, 
by pinching the clay between the forefinger and thumb. Of the vessels 
showing simple nail insertions, one from Ferniebrae, Aberdeenshire 
(fig. 43), bears three horizontal rows just below the rim, the nail having 
been inserted from above; one from Kenny's Cairn, Caithness, has 
rows of oblique marks under the brim (fig. 51, No. 3); one small 
piece from Hedderwick (fig. 51, No. 1) shows a few vertical and oblique 
nail marks round the widest part, and another rim fragment from the 
same locality (fig. 51, No. 2) bears them on the tep and outer edge 
of the brim, and on the hollow moulding below. One of the vessels 
from Unstan, Orkney, has two rows of dragged nail marks on the 
concave upper part of the vessel, and one from Kenny's Cairn has the 
whole of the lower part of the wall covered with such designs, the 
upper part being decorated with horizontal stab-and-drag lines. One 
of the vessels from Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire (fig. 41), shows the 
came combination of designs, the wall being covered with oblique 
dragged finger-nail marks and the top of the rim stab-and-drag lines. 
Two small wall pieces of vessels from Kenny's Cairn (fig, 51, No. 5) 
and Glenluce Sands (fig. 51, No. 4) seem to indicate that the whole of 
the wall of the vessels had been covered with vertical pinched markings. 
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The remaining record of nail marks is on a vessel from Camster, 
Caithness, but their exact character is not stated. 

Twisted Cord Impressions.—Ornamentation formed by the impressions 
of a simple twisted cord, which is so often seen on Bronze Age pottery, 





Fig. 1. Ornament on Pottery from Hedderwick, Nos, 1, 2, and 4@; Kenny's Cairn, Nos, 3 and 6 ; 
and Glenluce, No.4. if.) 


occurs only on shards from one site—Hedderwick, East Lothian. Here 
it ia seen on fragments of five different vessels (fig. 52, Nos. 1 to 5). It 
occurs, a8 concentric lines, on the top of the lips of the whole five, on 
one of which the encireling lines are crossed radially by short impressions, 
also made by a cord. 

Whipped Cord Impressions and “ Maggot” Patterns.—These designs 
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Pottery from Hedderwick, Nos. 1 to 7 and 10, and Eilean an Tighe, 


Fig. 2. Ornament on 
Nos, 8and9 (}.) 
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are made by impressing a cord tightly whipped round a core, which 
may consist of a piece of cord or of some harder material. When the 
impressions are short they are known as “maggot” patterns. 

Long whipped impressions appear twice—on the top of a thickened 
rim from Hedderwick (tig. 52, No. 6), where there are four concentric 
lines round the mouth of the vessel, and on the fine little vessel from 
Clachaig (fig. 17). In the latter case a very fine cord has been used. 
The other designs on this urn consist of small punctulations. 

Maggot patterns occur on the top of one rim fragment and on small! 
wall fragments of other two vessels from Hedderwick (fig. 54, Nos, 2 
and 4), They are also seen on fragments of three vessels from Glenluce 
Sands (fig. 54, Nos, 1 and 3)—on the top of the two rim fragments and 
on the wall of one of them, as well as on the wall of the third. On 
four of these the impressions are more or less curved and not closely 
spaced, but on the fifth piece, from Glenluce (fig. 54, No. 1), the impres- 
sions are short and straight, and are arranged in regular lines so as 
to form a hanging triangular design that has extended at least 33 inches 
from the lip of the vessel, which has been round based. 

Incised Straight Lines.—As no form of ornamentation is more easily 
made than by drawing a straight line with a pointed instrument, we 
might expect combinations of these lines to appear more frequently 
than they do, If we leave out the group from Eilean an Tighe (fig, 53, 
Nos. 1 to 11, 14, and 14), where nineteen fragments show this style of 
decoration, they do not occur more frequently than fluted designs. The 
patterns on the Eilean an Tighe pottery take the form of reversed 
filled triangles, chevrons, and horizontal, vertical, and oblique groups 
of lines. Frequently they have been formed by a broad-pointed tool, 
which has made wide incisions with sharp edges, Similar broad lines 
are seen on some of the Unstan vessels, of which five show straight- 
line ornamentation in the form of reversed triangles or reversed 
oblique lines. 

Where incised patterns appear on pottery from other localities the 
engraving too] used to produce them has been thinner and has had a 
sharper point. Designs formed by such an implement appear on four 
pieces from Rothesay, two from Hedderwick (fig. 53, No. 7) and Old 
Kilpatrick, and one from Beacharra and Cragabus. The lines on these 
vessels are of varying lengths, but short lines ‘or dashes are seen set 
vertically on a vessel from Bicker's Houses (fig. 19), horizontally on one 
from Clachaig (fig. 17), crossed on one from Mye Plantation (fig. 34), and 
at Various angles on one from Glenluce (fig. 53, No. 15), and on another 
from Hedderwick. 

Curved Designs——Very seldom indeed do curved lines appear in 





Fig. &. Ornament on Pottery from Eilean an Tighe, Nos. Ll to U1, 13, and 14; Hedderwick, No. 7; 
and Glenluece, No, 15. (7y.) 
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the deeoration of Scottish Bronze Age pottery, but a few examples 
are to be seen on that under review. One of the Beacharra vessels 
(fig. 25) shows fluted arched designs associated with straight flutings, 
and another from the same cairn (fig. 31) incised arches. Similarly 
formed curves occur on three fragments from Eilean an Tighe (fig. 52, 
Nos. 8 and 9), and on two from Hedderwick (fig. 52, Nos. 7 and 10). On 
the last vessel, which has a thick everted brim, and which seems to have 
had a round base, the curves are small, closely set, and irregularly placed 
on the exterior of the wall, while on the inside are horizontal rows of 
very short oblique dashes (fig. 51, No. 8) suggestive of a cord pattern. 

Stamped Desiqns.—Ornamentation formed by the impression of 
various kinds of instruments, applied either perpendicularly or obliquely 
to the surface of the vessel, is not uncommon. 

Simple dots or small punctulations appear with whipped cord im- 
pressions on a vessel from Clachaig (fig. 17), with short dashes on one 
from Bicker’s Houses (fig. 19), and on two from Eilean an Tighe. On 
one of the latter the punctures are placed at the ends of straight 
incised lines (fig. 53, No. 12). 

In none of the pottery described has impressions of the toothed or 
comb-like stamp, so often seen on Bronze Age beakers, been met with, 
but the largest vessel from Beacharra bears impressions of two toothed 
stamps, one with four teeth and one with thirteen smaller teeth, on the 
top of the rim (fig. 20), These markings, however, are of quite a different 
character from those made by the familiar bronze Age toothed stamp. 

Very striking patterns have been formed on a number of shards from 
Hedderwick and Glenluce by the perpendicular or oblique impression 
of a hollow tube, which leaves a small protuberance at the bottom of 
the envity thus formed. It has generally been considered that the 
appliance used was a straw or reed, The tubular objects used vary 
from 2, inch to sy inch in diameter. Generally the instrument has been 
applied almost perpendicularly to the top of the rim of the yeasel (fig, 
hd, No. 5), and obliquely to the wall (fig. 55, Nos. 3 to 8). At times only 
one tube is used, but more often two held closely together have been 
utilised. Designs formed in this fashion are found only on pottery 
from Glenluce and Hedderwick. From the former locality there are 
two pieces bearing double tube impressions and from the second locality 
five with double impressions. 

Another instrument, not tubular, has been used on one piece from 
Hedderwick (fig. 55, No. 2). 

Illustrations of four other kinds of impressions on fragments from 
Glenluce are seen in fig. 54, Nos. 6 and 9, and from Hedderwick in 
fig. 54, Nos. 7 and 11. 
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Fig. 5. Ornament on Pottery from Glenluce Sands, Nos, 1, 3,6, 9, and 10, and Hedderwick, 
Nos. 2, 4,5, 7,8, and 1. (}}.) 
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Fig. &. Ornament on Pottery from Glenluce, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and §, and Hedderwick, 
Nos. 4to 7! (bh) 





* Several of the pleces had to be slightly tilted so that the bottoms of the impressions might 
be sean. 
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Sub-oval kidney-shaped imprints, as if formed by a reed with a wiry 
pith inserted at a slight angle, occur on one fragment from Glenluce 
(fig. 55, No. 1), and on another from Hedderwick. 

Stab-and-drag Designs or Stabbed Patterns —Stab-and-drag designs 





Fig. 4. Ornament on Pottery from Eilean an Tighe, No. 1; Unstan, Nos. 2 and 3; and 
Hedderwick, No.4. (}.) 


consist of straight lines formed by pressing forward a sharp-pointed tool 
into the clay at a very acute angle and drawing it back so as to form 4 
line about one-quarter inch in length, and repeating the process. In the 
stabbed patterns the tool is pressed in at an acute angle and then lifted 
out before inserting it again. 

Stab-and-drag ornament is characteristic of the Unstan pottery (figs. 
6, 11, and 56, No. 3), as it appears on seven vessels in the form of filled 
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reversed triangles and lozenges, It is also seen on the upper part of the 
wall of a vessel from Kenny's Cairn, and on one piece from Old Kil- 
patrick on the top of the rim; in both there are also dragged nail marks 
on the wall. It seems to occur on two vessels from Taversée Tuick, and it 
is seen on one of the shards from Hedderwick (fig. 51, No. 6), on one from 
Eilean an Tighe, and on the urn from Craig (fig. 40), which has panels of 
oblique, vertical, and horizontal parallel lines, some of them being curved. 
Stabbed designs occur on one of the Unstan vessels (fig. 56, No. 2), on one 
of the Hedderwick shards (fig. 56, No, 4), and on another from Eilean an 
Tighe (fig. 56, No. 1). In the last two the marks are placed obliquely. 

So great are the differences in the pottery we have been discussing, 
in the forms of the vessels, in the quality of the ware, and in the 





Fig. 37. Beaker-like Vessel from Glecknabsae. 


ornamentation it bears, that it would seem that its manufacture must 
have extended over a considerable period of time. If this is admitted, 
it follows that certain forms must be much earlier than others. But, 
regarding the chronological sequence of the ware, practically no 
information has been forthcoming. Although many pieces were found 
in chambered cairns, the relative dates of these monuments and the 
pottery contained in them are yet to be discovered. As for the remain- 
ing fragments, most of them were only surface finds, none having been 
recorded from stratified deposits. 

In discussing the fragments of the small beaker-like vessel (fig. 57) 
from the cairn at Glecknabae, Bute, Professor Bryce came to the con- 
clusion that these pieces “represented a terminal phase in the stone 
culture of Scotland,” and that they provided “a link between the Stone 
Age and Bronze Age of Scotland, or, perhaps better, between the 
chamber culture and the short cist culture.”' The Hedderwick and 
Old Kilpatrick discoveries seem to confirm this opinion. Both sites 

' Proc. S.A. Scot., vol. xxxviil. p. 79. 
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yielded shards of vessels with thickened brims, convex on the top 
(Type 11, figs. 41 and 42, No. 1; fig. 4, Nos. 1 and 2; and fig. 46, Nos, 15 and 
16), and others which to a certain extent resembled Bronze Age beaker 
ware. At Hedderwick fragments of true beakers were also found, 
though not in direct association. The shard of beaker-like ware which 
was found in the same grave at Old Kilpatrick as the fragment illus- 
trated in figs. 41 and 42, No. 1, had a vertical wall, and seemed to have 
formed part of a cylindrical urn. A shard of a similar vessel was 
discovered in a kitehen-midden at 
Archerfield, East Lothian,’ along 
with beaker ware. 

Another discovery which seems 
to link up our Scottish beakers with 
earlier types of vessels is one made 
in a hut-cirele (No. 2) at Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire? Fragments of beakers 
were found with a vessel which is 
of beaker form, though the ware is 
thicker and coarser and its orna- 
ment different (tig. 58). There were 
also several wall fragments of what 
seems to have been a cylindrical, 
straight-walled vessel, probably with 
a round base, with a thickish wall 
decorated with single-tube impres- Lis? 1 5 Inches 
sions (fig. 59) like some of those noted 
on: pottery trom Glenluce and Hed- 1... 5. Beakerlike Vessel from Hut-cirele at 
derwick. In an adjoining hut-circle Muirkirk. 

(No. 3) fragments of two pottery 

veasela were found; one seemed to have been a beaker, and it was 
decorated with impréssions of a toothed stamp, but the other was 
ornamented with pinched finger-nail markings, suggestive of pottery 
of the Overlap Period.* 

Although future research may show that I am wrong in assigning 
all the different types which I have been discussing to the Neolithic 
or Overlap Periods, I think there is a strong case for placing the rather 
coarse, thick-lipped ware, decorated with stab-and-drag designs, dragged 
finger-nail markings, and tubular stamp impressions, in a time rather 
earlier than the time of the Scottish short cist beaker. 





1 Proc, 5A. Seot., vol, xiii. p. 312, fig. 4. 
« Jhrid., vol. Lei. p. 272, fig. 5. 
4 fhid., vol. Ixi. p. B74. 
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Two other discoveries of pottery in chambered cairns have to be 
noted. When excavating the floér of the chamber in Langass Barp, 
and the denuded cairn at Geirisclett, both in North Uist, Mr Erskine 
Beveridge found in the debris of the floor of the former, which had 
been thrown out some time previously, a barbed arrow-head of flint, 
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Fig. ©. Pottery from Hot-circle at Muirkirk. 


a scraper, and five flakes of flint, wood ashes, burnt bones, a thin dise 
of mica, 14 inch in diameter, with two perforations near the edge, and 
three small shards of pottery decorated with incised chevrons. The 
pottery is grey in colour and resembles beaker ware.' In the latter 
eairn he found a flint scraper and several fragments of grey pottery. 
One of the pieces was a rim fragment of a fairly large plain vessel 
with a broad based moulding of triangular section just under the rim; 
the others were small fragments of one or more vessels showing incised 


' Beveridge, North Cint, p. BT. 
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chevrons, transverse cord impressions and punctulations, which also 


resembled beaker pottery.’ 
As it is quite likely that Bronze Age interments may have at times 
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Fig. 00. Map of Scotland showing distribution of Neolithic and Overlap Pottery. 


taken place in neolithic cairns—in fact we know that a short cist 
containing discoid jet beads, which we usually assign to the Bronze 
Age, was found in one of the horned chambered cairns at Yarhouse— 
we cannot dismiss these North Uist occurrences by treating them as 


' Beveridge, North Uist, p. 2, 
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later deposits, especially as the ruined segmented chambered cairn at 
Whiting Bay, Arran, produced a fragment of beaker pottery, and the 
floor of a chambered cairn at Dounreay, Caithness, excavated by Mr 
Edwards, and described by him in this volume, yielded fragments of a 
beaker with two small pieces of neolithic pottery. 

In the map showing the distribution of our neolithic and other 
pottery (fig. 60), sites yielding neolithic and overlap ware are marked 
with a round dot, and those yielding beaker pottery with a cross. 


II. 


A UNIQUE RELIC OF RODNEY AND THE BATTLE OF THE SAINTS. 
By THE Rev. LESLIE P. HOPE, M.A., F.S.A.Scor. 


At noon on the 25th July 1782 the batteries of Gibraltar, then in the 
final and most intense phase of the long siege, thundered out a grand 
salute in honour of the great news just brought in by the St Philip's 
Castle merchantman and the Hector cutter. The information conveyed 
was none other than that, on 12th April Admiral Sir George Rodney, with 
thirty-six sail of the line, had, in twelve hours’ hard fighting, beaten 
the Comte de Grasse, with thirty-four sail, off the Isles of the Saints, 
near Dominica, in the West Indies, thereby saving Jamaica and restoring 
that British command of the sea, the loss of which in preceding years 
had brought upon us endless harm and disgrace. In a moment of pre- 
Nelsonian inspiration Rodney in the Formidable had broken the enemy's 
line, and in that day of battle had also broken the spell of incompetence 
and ill-luck which had produced up to date a depressing string of disasters 
to the British arms. 

Tt was indeed a day of shatterings, and there drifted from it not 
only the wrecks of French ships and ambitions, but also the unlamented 
ruins of that hampering tradition of the “fighting instructions” which 
throughout the century had killed the initiative and hide-bound the 
actions of British seamen. No wonder, when the news at last arrived, 
the sorely-tried garrison of Gibraltar wreathed their battered defences 
in triumphant smoke. 

The chief naval prize of the action was the great French flagship, 
the Ville de Paris, a“ very exquisite ship” of 106 guns, which had been 
presented to Louis XV. by the citizens of his capital. Across the 
surrendered deck of this and five other prizes the destiny of Britain 
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began once more its march to overseas dominion which had seemed 
to have been fatally interrupted by the recent loss of the American 
colonies. 

For his achievement Rodney was honoured as he deserved, and 
among other expressions of appreciation and gratitude some person or 
group of persons unknown caused the medallion to be made which 
forms the subject of this article (figs. | and 2). 

A mystery surrounds the origin of this relic, since it is entirely 
hand-made and not the stamped product of any cut die which would 
have involved the likely existence of replicas. Furthermore, the British 
Museum and the United Services Institute have entirely failed to trace 
any authority by whom it might have been ordered, or any reference 
to the design or presentation of anything of the kind. All the testimony 
I ean furnish is to the effect that, as far as I know, it was in the 
possession of my great-grandfather, the late Robert Weir, Esq., Mer- 
chant at Gibraltar (b. 1785, d, 1841). As the firm of Weir had considerable 
colonial and foreign connections, particularly with Valparaiso, it may 
be that an association of merchants may have acclaimed the freeing 
of the seas by subscribing to this presentation; but whether this was 
arranged for on the Rock or at home, or how it came back into the 
hands of the family, I do not know. 

They certainly had considerable reason to take a personal interest 
in the redoubtable Sir George. On the 16th January 1780 a brig came 
in laden with flour and informed the beleaguered fortress that, on the 
Sth, Rodney had taken, off the Portugal coast, a Spanish 64-gun ship, 
five of 32 and 28 guns, and fifteen merchantmen of the Caracca convoy 
bound from Bilbao to Cadiz. On the 17th the Admiral, with twenty-one 
sail of the line, engaged a Spanish squadron off Cape Saint Mary, and 
arrived at the Rock in person from Tetuan on the 25th. Having refilled 
the magazines and stores of the defence he left on the 13th February. All 
this suggests that the merchant companies of Gibraltar may have felt 
it incumbent upon them to add their share to the congratulations ulti- 
mately earned by the victor of “The Saints,” but this theory is advanced as 
purely “circumstantial conjecture,” a poor substitute for direct evidence, 
but certainly better than the blank ignorance which would otherwise 
confront us. All the more because of its unknown origin, I think it 
reasonable to claim for this little “ancient monument” a singular and 
intriguing interest. Artistically as well as historically it is unique, and 
I publish the fact of its existence in the hope that a description of it 
may serve as a contribution to the study of eighteenth-century British 
history, customs, and art. 

The medallion consists of a thin oval perforated plate of pure gold, 
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3 inches high by about 2} inches broad, set on a wooden base, and covered 
by a narrow glass dome. The obverse (fig. 1) bears a conventional 
representation of a square-sterned three-decker of the period, under 
which, on a wavy band, appears the name La Ville de Paris. From a 
large jack-staff at the stern fly two flags in token of surrender, the 
eighteenth-century two-cross Jack being above the French Fleurs-de-Lys. 
Projecting from the main-mast and filling in the remaining space in 
the oval we see an enlarged edition of the Jack and the Royal Standard 





Fig. & Rodney Medallion—Reverse. (}.) 


Fig. 1. Rodney Medallion—Obverse. (}.) 


of George IIL. exhibiting, by means of tiny scratches, the three Lions 
Passant Gardant of England, the Scottish Lion Rampant, the Lrish 
Harp, the Fleurs-de-Lys of the old claim to the French Crown, and 
the arms of Hanover. 

Above the bowsprit is a small flag marked with minute horizontal 
lines, though on the reverse it appears as a Union Jack. This latter 
difference is the sole variation in detail between the front and back 
representations of the ship, and is so small that one is at a loss to 
know if the engraver really intended to present us with portraits of 
both ships, as might at first be surmised from the appearance of the 
word Formidable at the back of the title-band., 
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On the border we read: Rodney For Ever. 12 April 82. A Proud 
Day for Old Englancl. 

Turning to the reverse (fig. 2), we are confronted by what I personally 
take to be the same vessel, surmounted and underlined by the words, 
Struck To The Formidable, thus completing a sentence which begins with 
La Ville de Paris on the other side, The legend finishes with a hearty 
piece of eighteenth-century famboyance: To The Man Who Has Humbled 
Spain, Holland and France. 

Here, then, is published for the first time in one hundred and forty- 
six years a little metal fragment of a dead century, fashioned in a 
beautiful and forgotten style by hands unknown. Whether the grim Sir 
George Brydges Rodney ever beheld its dainty glitter we cannot tell, 
but the likelihood that he did is considerable, since hand-carved gold- 
work is not ordered singly without some direct and personal purpose 
in view. 

The “Silent Navy” might not speak, but some of the citizens of 
Britain were not ashamed to speak for it; and in these days when we 
are so afraid of being “vainglorious” that we hesitate to glory at all, 
it is refreshing to come across a genuine and downright piece of simple- 
hearted joy in victory, reminding us directly of the high hard times 
and high hard men whose “far-off storm-beaten ships” once wove, 
like veritable shuttles of destiny, the pattern of the future upon the 
trackless seas, 
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IL. 


THE EARLY CASTLES OF MAR. (First Parer.) 
Br W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A., D.Lirt., F.S.A.Scor. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


The ancient Province of Mar comprised the district between the 
rivers Dee and Don, with the upper and middle basins of both these 
streams, including the north bank of the Don as far eastward as the 
western boundary of the parish of Inverurie, and the south bank of 
the Dee down to the Water of Feugh* In upper Deeside the water- 
shed of the Tanner and the Esk divided Mar from Angus;* in middle 
Deeside, from very early times the parish of Banchory-Ternan, bounded 
westward by the Water of Canny and to the east by the parish of 
Drumoak, formed a broad salient of Mearns on the north bank of the 
river. In upper Donside, where a sweep of open country extends 
northward from Kildrummy into “fair Strathbogie land,” the march 
separating Mar from Strathbogie appears to have been usually, and 
finally, drawn on the parochial boundary between Clova and Auchin- 
doir, but in certain early writs Auchindoir is included in the parish of 
Kildrummy. Further east, the parishes of Kearn and Clatt, with the 
strong castle of Drumminor, are variously described as belonging to 
Mar and to the Garioch, but seem more frequently to have been 
counted in the latter.’ In this connection the name Marchmar, borne 
by a farm on the western underslope of Badingair Hill, in the now 
combined parish of Auchindoir and Kearn, appears to be suggestive. 
One old authority, however, tells us specifically how it was considered 
by some that the Garioch “was bounded to the west by the small 
burn that runs hard by Castle Forbes [Drumminor], making Castle 

i“ Marrie pera inferior, que oceane propinguior, Dona et Dea fluminibus coercetur;: in 
superioribus, eotra ila eespatiofur, fongifudine insignia, latitudine tiapar”"—Robert Gordon 
of Straloch, Preefecturarum Aberdonensia ef Banjiensia Nova Descriptio (A.D. 1604), in Collec: 
tions on the Shires of Aberdeen and Ban, p. 4. “Tis bounded at first with rivers (Dee and 
Dan} for about fifteen miles npward, and after that with mountains "—* View of the Diocese of 
Aberdeen,” by A. Keith (1732), (4id., p. 

'* ic primum Marria Deam limitem trahet”—Gordon, op. cif,, p. 3, 

+“ Post hanc, Tanerus omnia Dean subit, orfus ¢ iugis montium qui Anguaie ef Marri 
fimifes factunt” —ibid,, p. 2, 

* Hic loci Marria, catenam montium supergressa, parochiam Clet, arcemaue Drimminnor, 
cum lafifundiis Boronia Parliamentarii de Forbes, subtrahere videtur Gariochia ef Strath- 
Bogiea—ibid., p. 27. 


“See A. Jervise, Epitaphs and Inacriptions from Old Burial Grounds and Old Buildings 
in the North-East of Scotland, vol, ji. p. 211, 
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Forbes and all above it a part of Marr, and not of the Garioch.”' 
The sea-coast of Mar was limited to the two miles of sandy beach 
between the mouths of the Dee and the Don, containing the royal 
burgh of Aberdeen, with its castle and harbour—“ bone chastelle et bone 
ville sur la meer,”! as it is described in Edward Ist'’s itinerary of 12096. 
Mar, says one old writer, “is reckoned the chief district in all Aberdeen- 
shire, both as it is the largest, as it contains the seat both of the 
ecelesiastic and civil judge, and as the people in it are reckoned the 
most ingenious, excelling both in arts and arms. Hence it is said by 
one of our poets (John Barclay): 


‘Marria sic amata Musia' 
‘Mar by all the Muses loved’; 


and again in a common rhyme: 
‘The brave bowmen of Mar. 


And on these accounts it is that even the whole shire is sometimes 
ealled the shire of Mar.”* 

The dimensions of the Province are thus given: “It is reckoned 
sixty miles long, though inhabited but about forty miles upwards; and 
in the lower parts, while it is bounded with the two rivers, eight, in 
the upper parts almost sixteen broad."* This enormous area of country 
was administratively divided in medieval times into five great lord- 
ships, each with its capital messuage. The Lordship of Braemar included 
the Dee valley west of the Gairn, and its capital messuage was the 
important castle of Kindrochit. The Lordship of Cromar® comprised 
the remarkable basin of flat country, known as the Howe of Cromar, 


1“ Deseription of the Garioch,” by Mr Gordon, Minister at Alford, 17M, and Mr William 
Robertson, in Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections, ed. Sir A. Mitchell, vol, i. p. 22. 

® * Marr, lying between the rivers Dee and Don, hath about two miles of sen-coast “—*‘ Descrip- 
tion of Aberdeenshire,” by Sir Samuel Forbes of Foveran, Collectiona on the Shires of Aberdeen 
and Bangi, p. 4. 

* Historical Documents Relating to Scotland, ed. J. Stevenson, vol. il. p. 2. 

‘ “View of the Diocese of Aberdeen” in Collections, uf supra, pp. 51-2. The poem quoted is 
by William Barclay, M.D. (cirea Li70—circa 10), not by John Barclay. 

4 fhid., pp. He. 

* Mr F. C. Dinck, M.A/, Aberdeen, has kindly supplied the following note on the name Cromar. 
“The Gaelic original of English ‘Cromar’ is still available in living speech in Braemar and 
Strathspey, the form I heard being Ord-Maarr, literally ‘(sheep) fold of Mar.” The point of 
applying ‘sheepfold' ina metaphorical way to the district Is readily apparent; the reference is to 
the resemblance which the area, a more or less level plain almost entirely surrounded by hills, 
bears tothe object. A similar case is the Cro of Kintail in West Ross. Mar itself is in Gaelic 
Marr, often written and pronounced Marr; the long vowel however is not original, but is due to 
the long liquid. In Braemar and Strathspey the pronunciation with short vowel and long liquid 
is heard. The origin of the word is obscure; presumably it is a tribal name, and, in view of the 
genitive Mair in the Annals of Ulster, 1014, originally a divinity name. The stem mar—, ‘Inst, 
endure,’ is to be thought of." 
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centering on Tarland and Migvie: it also extended across the Morven- 
Culblean ridge as far as Glengairn.' Its capital messuage was Migvie 
Castle. The Lordship of Midmar was rather more vaguely defined, but 
included the district between the Don and the Dee in their middle 
courses, around Skene and Echt and behind the Hill of Fare, with its 
capital messuage at Midmar Castle. In the Lordship of Strathdon was 
included upper Donside west of the Den of Kildrummy; its eapital 
messuage was the Doune of Invernochty. The Lordship of Strathdee, 
based on Aboyne Castle, was formed by the upper middle reach of the 
Dee, east of Braemar and south of Cromar, All these five pivotal 
castles, together with the main castle of the Earldom at Kildrummy, 
are known to have been in existence in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, 

In early Celtic times Mar formed one of the Seven Provinces of 
Alba;* and its Mormaeors are on record from 1014, in which year 
Domnall, son of Emhin, son of Cainnech, Mormaeor of Mar, fell at the 
battle of Clontarf! In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries these 
Mormaeors appear to have cordially espoused the Normanising policy 
earried out in Church and State with such prevision, vigour, tenacity, 
and fruitful success by the powerful and large-minded kings of the 
House of Canmore: and, in so far as we can judge, the process of 
converting the ancient Province of Mar into a feudal earldom, with all 
that this involved in local administrative and ecclesiastical readjust- 
ments, was accomplished, if not altogether smoothly, yet without any 
fierce or sustained resistance on the part of the Celtic inhabitants. 
The sole documentary hint of trouble which has reached us appears to 
be a note by Hector Boece to the effect that Gilbert de Sterling, Bishop 
of Aberdeen from 1228 to 1239, had to recover Birse and Clova from 
“wicked Highlanders”; and that a later bishop, Richard Poiton or de 
Pottocht (1256-70), had similar trouble with the “ Highlanders of Cloueth 
and Murthlac."' Here we may guess that the special cause of irritation 
lay in the status of the ancient Celtic monasteries of Mortlach and 
Clova, founded in the sixth century by St Moluag from Lismore. By 
the year 1150 the monastery of Mortlach had been suppressed, and its 
property applied for the use of the newly established see of Aberdeen. 
Early in the next century the subordinate monastery of Clova also 

+“ Post frardiné amnis ostia tractus est Cromerr dictus"—Gordon, uf supra, p. 25. Cf. Sir 
Robert Douglas, Baronage of Scoffane, 1708, p. 6G: Calblein, which hill is the boundary, and 
divides Cromar from Braemarr.” 

"See W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, bk. fil. chap, 2. 


* Annals of Ulater, el. W. M. Henessy, vol, i. pp. HAS, 
* Hectoria Boctii Murthilacensium ef Aberdonensium Epiascoporum Vite, ed. J. Moir, 


pp. Dl, 14, 
® Registrwn Episcopatua Aberdonenais, vol. Lp. xix. 
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appears to have been suppressed, and its revenues doubtless were made 
available to organise a parish of Clova, the church of which was dedi- 
eated to St Luke, probably chosen deliberately because of the resemblance 
of his name to that of Mo-luag, particularly when the honorific prefix is 
omitted—the form which is Latinised as Luanus or Lugadius. It would 
seem that the inhabitants of Mortlach and Clova resented these changes: 
certain it is that at the latter place they resisted all efforts to obliterate 
the memory of their ancient patron, and right down into the eighteenth 
century they and “all the northern Parishes” frequented “Sommiluaks 
Chappel,” and drew near with veneration to “Simmerluaks Well."! 

At Kildrummy Castle itself there is, as I pointed out last year,’ 
some evidence that the ditch outside was dug before the stone curtain 
walls and towers were begun. Such a procedure may well have been 
due, as I suggested then, to the immediate need of securing a defensive 
enclosure for the workmen and materials; and this may perhaps be 
taken as another hint of local opposition. But on a broad view it 
seems clear that Mar under its Mormaeors, henceforward to be styled 
Earls, aligned itself, quickly and easily enough, with the new regime; 
and took its position as the northern bastion of royal power against 
the implacably hostile Pictish Province of Moravia—the district beyond 
the Spey whose strident discord was to form a main preoccupation of 
Scottish monarchs, from the reign of Malcolm I. onwards,’ until decisive 
measures for its reduction (leading incidentally to the building of the 
present castle of Kildrummy) were taken by Bishop Gilbert de Moravia 
on behalf of King Alexander II, The building of Kildrummy Castle, 
in my opinion, is not so much the opening of a chapter of history as 
the culminating point in a long period of previous historical develop- 
ment, of which the great fortress itself is at once the outeome and 
the climax... And what is true of the capital messuage is true also of 
the lesser strongholds in the Earldom: for it is in the peculiar stra- 
tegic position of Mar, straddling the approaches from Strathmore into 
the hostile district of Moravia, that I believe we must seek the key to 
the distribution of its early castles which form the subject of this pauper. 

Topographically considered, the infeudation of Mar wears a three- 
fold aspect. First of all there was the subdivision of the Province 
into parishes, each served by a parochial church sustained by tithes. 

' See my paper on “A Forgotten Aberdeenshire Monastery” in Aberdeen University Review, 


March Lie. 

2 Proceedings, vol. Lxil. pp. 44-8. 

2 Tt is recorded of this king (43-4) that he “invaded Moravia and slew Cellach"—Chroniclesa 
of the Picts and Scots, ed. W. F. Skene, p, 10, This would appear to be the first recorded 
instance of the High King interfering with decision in Moravia. Eventually the “Men of 
Moray” killed him by treachery at Blervie—ibid., p. 151. 

‘ See a discussion of this whole question in Proceedings, vol. Ixil. pp. 342 


-_ 
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Secondly, there was the foundation of monastic houses, of which one 
only (Monymusk) was ever established in the Province. Thirdly, there 
was the planting of feudal castles, each the caput of its fief; and in 
some cases—as at Migvie, Lumphanan, the earlier site at Kildrummy, 
and Midmar—elosely associated with the parish church. All these 
processes were fully operative during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and their interactions can be studied in the charters. Thus 
the Augustinian Priory of Monymusk was founded by Gilchrist, Earl of 
Mar, about 1200, and was endowed with the revenues of five impropriated 
parish churches! Others of the newly formed parishes were impropriated 
to monastic foundations outwith the boundaries of Mar. 'Tarland, for 
example, was thus made over by Earl Morgund to the canons of 
St Andrews? In one case a parish—Logie—originally gifted to Mony- 
musk Priory, was subsequently bestowed upon the Cathedral Church 
of Aberdeen, the priory being compensated by the revenues of the 
parish of Kindrochit in Braemar.’ Of ecclesiastical remains belonging 
to this period—apart from the chapel at Kildrummy Castle—there stil] 
exists the ancient and much hashed-about parish church of Monymusk, 
in a good late Norman style; and one or two possibly First Pointed 
details in the parish church of Dyce. Fragments of the same period 
have been recovered from the site of the ancient church at Clova; and, 
just beyond the usual boundary of Mar, a Transitional doorway of 
exceeding richness, and other First Pointed details, have survived in 
the old church of Auchindoir (fig. 1). The detail in the churches of 
Tullich* and Kincardine O'Neil does not appear to me to be older than 
the fourteenth century: the former seems late in the century, the latter 
near its beginning. 

A feature in the process of Normanisation, considered on its ecclesi- 
astical side, is its continuity. It is clear that no violent and irritating 
break with previous arrangements was contemplated by the guiding 
brains in Church and State. Thus at first the episcopal seat of the 
diocese was fixed at Mortlach, the most important old Celtic monastic 
centre between the Dee and the Spey, a foundation of St Moluag. So 
also the new parish of Clova was formed out of the patrimony of 
St Moluag’s monastery there. Again, the Priory of Monymusk represented 
not a new establishment, but merely the transformation, more or less 
brusque, of an ancient College of Keledei. To this day in the Province 

‘ Bee my paper in Proceedings, vol. lix. pp. 3-71. 

* Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. ii. pp. 14-18. 

* Registrum Prioratus Sancti Andreae, p, 391; Registrum Episcopatua Aberdonensia, vol. 1. 
y Se. my paper on this church in The Deeside Field, 1922, pp. 16-18. The door, with the early 
symbol stones now assembled around it, is shown in Proceedings, vol. xlv. p. 351. 
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the face of the country yields abundant proof that the parochial places 
of worship were again and again planted on spots sacred to the old 
Celtic Church. Very often, as at Dalmaik (Drumoak), Dyce, Midmar 
Tarland. and Tullich, the name of the Celtic founder was preserved in 
the medieval dedication: or, as at Clova, and at Lumphanan—where 





[Photo W. Norrie, 


Fig. 1. Transitional Doorway, Auchindoir Church, 


an effort was made to transform St Finan into St Vincent—it resisted 
every scheme to supplant it, Very often, too, as at Dyce, Tullich, and 
many other places, visible monuments of the primitive Church survive 
in the early Christian Pictish sculptured stones still to be found in the 
medieval graveyards. There is a good deal of evidence that a similar 
continuity was preserved in the case of the castles. Kindrochit Castle, 
for example, the headquarters of the Lordship of Braemar, occupies a 
site of great strategical and tactical importance, which is noticed as 
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such so far back as the reign of Angus I. Macfergus (729-62)! At 
Kildrummy itself the early motte castle, with the parish church closely 
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Fig. 2 Map of Kildrommy, 


adjoining, stands in the midst of a very ancient centre of population :? 
and the church still bears its Celtic invocation of St Bride. At Kintore, 


1 Proceedings, vol. vil. pp. 96-7. 

* Tam glad to obtain so early an opportunity of correcting an error in my account and map 
(published In Inst year's Proceedings, pp. 40-1) of the moffe-castle site near Kildrummy Church. 
[ then described, in quite correct terms, the position, about half a mile south of the church, which 
is known as Castlehillock among older residents in Kildrommy—a well-marked mound whose 
profile, despite long-continued ploughing, still retains so distinctly woffe-like on outline as seen 
from across the Don at Westside. But both in last year's paper, and in my book on Kildrammy 
Castle, puldished in 1023, I have unaccountably confused this Castichillock, which is on Nether 
Kildraommy, with the site marked Gallowshillock in the @-inch O.8. Map, ed. 1870( Aberdeenshire, 
Sheet 61), which is about 300 yards further south, and on Milltown of Kildrummy. The revised 
sketch-map submitted herewith (fig. 2) will make the whole position clear: and I now also add a 
drawing (fig. 3) taken from near Westside, which shows the ancient church on its mound to the 
right, and the well-defined Castlehillock in the centre; while to the left is seen Gallowshillock at 
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church and castle stood side by side, the castle motte having been piled 
on top of a prehistoric stone circle, while in the churchyard some 
early sculptured symbol-stones still remain.' Just beyond the limit of 
Mar an even more striking example of this continuity, extending from 
remote prehistoric times, exists at the Bass of Inverurie, the headquarters 
of the adjoining and associated Earldom of the Garioch. I have elsewhere 
discussed this important example* 

Milltown. It lies immediately south of Milltown steading, and overhangs on the right side of the 
road to Knowehead, which here closely hugs the left bank of the Don. The Milltown Gallows- 


hillock is a morainic mass, densely covered with broom and shrubbery : it has never been cultivated, 
and bears no hint of artificiality in outline, or anything in any way distinctive about its appearance. 
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Fig, & View of the Kildrummy Basin, looking west. 


The name applied to it on the earlier addition of the O.5. Map has been changed to Bogneish- 
hillock in the revised issue (10): but itisamply warranted, as [ have ascertained by inquiry locally. 
Mr John Robertson in Malt Croft, who is perfectly familiar with the name Castlehillock as applied 
to the site at Nether Kildrummy, also knows the Milltown site under the name of Gallowshillock. 
Mr William Watt in Dromnahive is familiar with Castlehillock and also with both Gallowshillocks, 
that at Milltown and that at Templeton (the position of the latter is seen to the right in fig. 3), 
Both these informants have a long life-time’s residence in Kildrammy behind their authority. The 
O.S. terminology in the earlier edition must therefore be regarded as vindicated, and we have the 
suggestive fact that there are two Gallowshillocks in Kildronimy. Even for Michael Dunbar'’s 
parish the allowance seems liberal! - Probably the Milltown site, in close proximity to the early 
motte castle, was the original one; and after the abandonment of the motfe the gibbet was trans- 
ferred to the more central site at Templeton. ‘ 

i The Castle hill of Kintore appears to have been in substance a natural mound upon which had 
been erected a stone circle, and in which were numerous prehistoric interments, The stone circle 
was overthrown and the hill heightened about 10 feet to make a moffe, The entire hill was 
removed when the railway line was built in IBM. See A. Watt, The Early History of Kintore, 
pp. 0-3. 

' “The Bass of Inverurie and its Embedded History,” Scoftiah Notes and Queries, March 1824, 
In addition to the relics of prehistoric ages therein described, there has recently been dug up, in 
the ehurehyard which encloses the Bass, a very fine perforated odze-hammer of a Bronze-Age 
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Fig. 4. Maps illustrating the early Topography of Auchindoir and Midmar. 


type. It is in greenish grey clay-slate, and is oval in shape, with somewhat squared ends, 
both of which have been damaged. The length is 52 inches; greatest breadth. lf inch: greatest, 
thickness, 1, inch. The hole, set transversely to the cutting edge, is .) inch in diameter. The 


implement is now preserved in the Inverurie Museum, 
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Specially interesting and symptomatic in this respect is the topo- 
graphy of the parish of Midmar (fig. 4). The early religious centre here 
was a stone circle, in the position now occupied by the present parish 
church, on the north side of the picturesque hollow through which the 
turnpike road now winds. During the Norman penetration in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century Midmar was organised as a parish, and 
its church was built in the hollow, half a mile south of the old stone 
circle, and immediately to the eastward of the motte thrown up by the 
new Norman or Normanised lord of the manor. Amid these changes the 
underlying continuity with past ages is shown by the fact that the 
medieval church still bore the name of the early Britonic saint who first 
preached the Gospel in these parts: St Nidan, a member—it would seem 
—of St Kentigern’s mission from Glasgow to the Picts beyond the 
Mounth in the latter half of the sixth century.’ Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the association of church and castle was 
severed from the lay side. The old timbered motte was now abandoned 
—if, indeed, it had not previously fallen into disuse; and a new stone 
castle was erected, within a mile to the south, on the under-slopes of 
the Hill of Fare. Lastly, in 1787, the old church also was given up and 
a new one built—returning, by a curious chance, to the earliest religious 
centre in the parish, for the present church stands on the very site of the 
ancient stone circle, which apparently was plundered to afford material 
for its building* Thus the medieval church and castle, both deserted, 
stand side by side in the hollow, while the later castellated mansion and 
the modern church have sought the higher slopes on either hand. 

Exactly similar phenomena, in an even more complete fashion, are 
displayed on the northern border of Mar, in the parish of Auchindoir 
(fig. 4). Here we have the motte of the early Norman castle—the castrum 
Auchindorie of Hector Boece—standing close beside the ruined Transi- 
tional parish church, on a commanding position overlooking the Burn 
of Craig, in the Den of which, beneath the motte, the old rectangular 
baronial doocat still remains, now in a sadly decayed condition. As at 
Midmar, the early association of church and castle here has been 
severed on both sides. The later and still inhabited castle of Craig, 
which dates from 1548, occupies a site about a mile farther up the Den; 
while the old church was abandoned and the present building erected 
to the north of it in the year 1811,’ 

* See my Origins of Christianity in Aberdeenshire, pp. 23-4. 

* F. RB. Coles in Proceedings, vol. xxxiv. pp. 178-80; Bishop G, F. Browne, Antiquities tn the 
Neighbourhood of Dunecht, pp. 60-3. 

* L hope on a future occasion to deal more fully with the medieval archeology of Craig—a most 


interesting area, which has the further distinction of having yielded the only restorable Neolithic 
orn so far recorded from Aberdeenshire, See Mr Callander’s paper in this volume, p. 9, 
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In the realm of administration similar evidence of continuity can be 
traced. Here institutional survivals from pre-Norman times are met 
with until late into the Middle Ages. For example, we have the three 
Thanages of Aberdeen, Kintore, and Aboyne, together with a fourth, 
Onele, of which more hereafter. The most recent view is that such 
thanages—which were akin to the later baronies, are always associated 
with a place, not a district, and seem in all cases to depend administra- 
tively upon a fortified centre—are relics of an English or pre-Norman 
stage of incipient feudalisation. Such a theory, however, would seem a 
trifle hard of acceptance in regard to places so remote, and so thoroughly 
within the Celtic area, as are Aboyne and Kincardine O'Neil. But it 
seems on the whole fairly clear that the old view, equating the thane 
with the Celtic foshach, can scarcely be sustained: in spite of the fact 
that in one or two early documents such an identification is actually 
made.’ The toshach or toshachdera is definitely a Celtic survival: he is 
usually expressed as “coroner,” and occasionally translated sergeant in 
early writs. So in 1410 we have the smith and sergeant, fabrisdera and 
tosachdera, of the demesne lands of Davachindore (Auchindoir).2 The 
toschederach or foyseachderach of Mar is on record as Inte as 1453-4. 
Another Celtic officer who survived until this late period was the Macor 
or Mair. He appears to have been the early royal representative 
within the Province, a kind of pre-feudal sheriff in fact: after the 
establishment of sheriffdoms he degenerated into a subordinate execu- 
tive officer of the sheriff, and finally sank to become merely a suitor 
of court.® 

While these various processes of feudalism within the Earldom of 
Mar were in full swing, the unity of the Earldom was successfully 
challenged from without. Shortly before 1228, the position of Duncan, 
Earl of Mar, was contested by Thomas de Lundin, the Durward of 
Scotland, in right of his mother, a daughter of Orabila, Countess of 
Mar, and her firat husband, Earl Gilchrist. At or before this time the 
succession in the Karldom is very obscure, and two rival sets of Earls may 
be traced in the records, aometimes simultaneously. This would appear 
to be an instance of the phenomenon, familiar otherwise in Pictland, of 
the heads of two houses or families supplying alternatively a ruling 
chief to the Province: and of each house endeavouring, as occasion 


' See on the whole subject Dr W. L. Dickinson, The Sherif! Court Book of Fife, pp. 376-8. 

1 Ant. Aberdeen and Banjf, vol. Iv. p. 453. 

' Eeechequer Holla of Scotland, vol. ¥. pp. O01, 058, 

‘ Tbid., pp. 50, 500, O00, G57. 

* Dickinson, op. eif., Totroduction, pp. lxii-Ixvi. In the records of the Kincardineshire 
Sheriff Courts the mair appears as Inte as 1601: see J. B. Burnett, The Kirke of Cowie and 
Fettercaso, pp. dl, a, 
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offered, to make good an exclusive right. Apparently out of such 
troublous conditions arose the Durward claim;' it was settled, in or 
about 1228, by a compromise, as a result of which Thomas the Durward 
obtained a generous slice of the Earldom of Mar, including the southern 
half of Cromar, and stretching down the Dee valley as far as Invercanny,* 
and northward into Donside at Alford. To secure their grip on these 
extensive territories the Durwards appear to have constructed two 
strong castles: a great central stone fortress at Coull, and a motte on 
a large scale to guard their eastern flank at Lumphanan. The ancient 
Thanage of Onele was absorbed in this new lordship of the Durwards, 
which thereafter is spoken of as the Barony of Onele. After the 
extinction of the Durwards, about the year 1275, the barony reverted to 
the Crown, and throughout its subsequent history it seems to have 
been kept distinct from the Earldom of Mar. 

By the early castles of Mar, for the purposes of this paper, are 
understood those castles which were already in existence at the open- 
ing of the fifteenth century. This dividing line has been chosen for 
sufficient reasons. In the first place, in 1374 the male line of the old 
Celtic Mormaeors failed; and after the death (about 1407) of Isabella, 
Countess of Mar in her own right, certain questionable transactions 
were set afoot by her husband, Sir Alexander Stewart, with a view to 
the perpetuation of the Earldom in favour of a natural son of his own, 
but having the unexpected result, on Sir Alexander's death (1435), that 
the Earldom was annexed by the Crown. Thereafter to a very con- 
siderable extent it was broken up, numerous portions being granted 
out to vassels, each of whom established himself in a castle or fortified 
house on his new estate. It is largely owing to this process of sub- 
division, continued throughout the fifteeenth and sixteenth centuries, 
that the district of Mar to-day is one of the richest in minor castellated 
ruins to be found anywhere in Scotland. These later castles form an 
exceedingly interesting group from all points of view, but they do not 
fall within our present survey, From an archmological standpoint, the 
beginning of the fifteenth century affords an equally convenient halt- 
ing place. The long struggle with the Plantagenets exerted a profound 
influence on the art of castle building in Scotland. The old timbered 
mottes, like those of Invernochty and Lumphanan, for the most part 
fell into disuse, or at all events new ones ceased to be constructed. 
Equally the great stone castles of enceinfe, such as Kildrummy and 

' See letter by the Hon. R. Erskine of Marr in Aberdeen Pressand Journal, Zith February 1924. 

* For the boundary here see my On Certain Saints and Profeasor Watson, p. 11. 
* For the whole circumstances see my paper on “The Excavation of Coull Castle.” in 


Proceedings, vol. lviil, pp. (7-8; also ©. Innes, The Thanes of Catedor, Preface, pp. 1, 2 
* See my The Castle of Kildrummy, pp. MG-14, 


VOL. LXUL 8 
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Coull, pass out of the realm of current design; and the rectangular 
tower-house, of which our district shows two very early specimens in 
Drum and Hallforest, and one example on a grand scale at Kindrochit, 
becomes the normal type of fortified dwelling. With the fifteenth 
century also,as Mr Mackay Mackenzie has recently shown us,' appears 
a new type of castle, the “palace plan”; and at Kindrochit probably 
the earliest authenticated example of this class of building is preserved 
alongside of the powerful tower-house later introduced on its flank.* 
Thus, alike on the historical and the archwological side, the beginning 
of the fifteenth century appears to provide a suitable ferminus ad quem 
for our study. 


Il. GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


I may perhaps be allowed to commence this section by reproducing 
certain sentences which I have written elsewhere with regard to the 
historical influence of the permanent features in Scottish topography.’ 


“Throughout its history two ager features have nasertedd their 
influence in determining the course alike of military, political, and ecclesi- 
astical events. The first and by far the more important of these features 
is the great mountain backbone known as Drumalban, the Dorsum Britannic 
of Adamnan and other early writers—the central watershed of Alba, running 
northwards from Ben Lomond to Ben Hope. All through the past of Scotland, 
from remotest prebistoric times, this majestic barrier of splintered ben and 
wine-dark moorland has been a dividing line no less cultural than political. 
The second dominant feature is the transverse line known as the Mounth, 
the upland ridge flanking the southern bank of the Dee, between Girdleness 
and Lochnagar (properly called the White Mounth). Although its influence 
on medieval strategy and local administrative arrangements was considerable, 
the Mounth seems never to have been a political and still less a cultural 
barrier of major importance at any period in Scottish history." It is often 
stated to have formed the boundary line between the northern and the 
southern Picts, but this is quite an unwarranted inference; and in any case 
it ia more than doubtful whether the division into northern and southern 
Picts, as used by Bede, connoted anything more than a convenient geo- 





‘The Mediewol Coatle in Scoffand, chap. v. 

* See my paper In The Anfiquaries’ Journal, January 1823, pp. 02-75. 

! The Historical Saint Columba, 2nd ed., pp. xv-xviil. IT bave made some slight verbal 
improvements, 

* Under the political arrangements of William the Lion, no account was taken of the Mounth; 
the districts on both sides of it were lumped together as one administrative area bounded by the 
Forth, the Spey, and Drumalban, and contrasted with Moravia, Ross, Katanes, Ergadin, and 
Kintyre—Act, Parl, Scot., vol. Lp. 50, The first positive indication of the Mounth as forming 
anything more than a geographical line seems to occur in 1306, when under the organisation of 
Edward I. we find that in the lands beyond the Scotawater (Firth of Forth) two justices are 
appolnted for the district “between the river of Forth and the Mounth,” and two justices for the 
district “beyond the Mounth"—ibid., p. 120, (A late instance of the Scots water serving as an 
administrative boundary is seen in the plan propounded by the Committers of Estates for 
“encantoning the country” in the summer of 1640, at the outbreak of the Second Bishops’ War, 
See Napier, Life of Montrose, vol. i. pp. 255-0.) 
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graphical expression. No clear evidence of a litical division along any such 
line can be found in the later period of Pictish history.’ At all events, the 
reason for the comparative unimportance of the Mounth barrier is apparent 
on a glance at the map. While its west end is securely buttressed by the 
t central massif of Drumalban, its eastern termination on the North Sea 
ies open, and is capable of being turned from the central Scottish plain ria 
Stra ore and the Cairnamounth, Cryne Corse Mounth, Elsick Mounth, and 
Cowie Mounth passes. Along these lines, accordingly, the northern districts 
of Scotland have aways been pierced by invading armies, from Roman times 
onward, The approach to the central ioe is easier and quicker from the 
west, from Carlisle (the Roman Luguvallium) via Annandale and Clydesdale ; 
or from the centre by Melrose (7rimontivm, the fort at Newstead) and 
Lauderdale to Channelkirk and Inveresk; than from the east over the lon 
bleak inhospitable Northumbrian moors. Both the western and the centra 
routes were used by Agricola in his various campaigns (A.D. 30-4); but the 
central route was the more in favour of the two, and it was only in the 
Antonine period, after the building of the northern wall (A.D. 143) that the 
‘Annandale and Clydesdale highway was occupied in foree, and eo 
great importance as the approach to the western end of the wall. In 208-11, 
the Emperor Severus adopted the eastward access, but outflanked the North- 
umbrian moorlands by disembarking his troops at Cramond. By whatever 
route the central plain was reached, the advance thereafter, by the gap of 
Stirling, Perth, the valley of the Isla, and Strathmore, was straightforward 
and relatively unimpeded. It is marked to this day by the line of Roman 
entrenched posts through Strathmore, at Ardoch, Strageath, Inchtuthil, and 
Raedykes, turning the Mounth at Normandykes in the valley of the lower 
Dee, and so on to Glenmaillen in Auchterless, the most northerly identified 


camp of the legionaries.” 


So far as I am aware, the first person to make any systematic study 
of the Mounth passes, with special reference to the geographical con- 
ditions governing the access from Strathmore into Mar, was the late 
Mr J. Crabb Watt, K.C., in his book, The Mearns of Old? More recently, 
the whole subject has been exhaustively discussed and illuminated by 
Mr G. M. Fraser in his invaluable work on The Old Deeside Road’ Only 
the briefest enumeration and treatment are therefore necessary here 
(see Map, fig. 14, at end). 

Reckoning from the west eastward, there were nine major crossings 
over the Mounth: (1) the Cairnwell Pass, from Glenshee to Braemar; 
(2) the Tolmounth, from Glenclova to Glencallater; (3) the Capel Mounth, 
from Clova to Glenmuick; (4) the Fir Mounth, from Tarfside at the 
head of Glen Esk to Glen Tanner; (5) the Forest of Birse Mounth, 
from Tarfside to Aboyne; (6) the Cairnamounth, from Fettercairn to 


t In 782 the Ulster Annals have this entry: Dubhtolargg rex Pictorum citra Monoth periit, 
which is rendered by Skene (Celtic Scotland, vol. i. p. 302): “the death of Dubhtolargg, king of 
the Transmontane Picts.” But surely the translation is: “ Dubhtolargg, King of the Picts, was 
stain beyond the Mounth”™: presumably in an expedition into Mar or Moravia. 

* Pp, 4-6. 

* Chaps. vi. and vii. There is also « useful summary in The Cairngorma, by H. Alexander, 
pp. 31-5, ete. 
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Kincardine O'Neil; (7) the Cryne Corse Mounth, from Glenbervie to 
Durris; (8) the Elsick Mounth, from Netherley to Culter; and (9) the 
Cowie Mounth, along the coast from Stonehaven to Aberdeen. 

The positions of the early castles in the Dee valley may be demon- 
strated, in the most conclusive manner, to have been selected so as to 
control the debouchures of these various passes. 

Thus at the very head of the valley we find the important and 
powerful castle of Kindrochit in Mar, a favourite summer residence of 
Robert II. Its position, viewed in regard to the river basin, is a 
complete and meaningless cul-de-sac: but considered in relation to the 
Mounth passes, its significance becomes immediately apparent.’ I have 
already fully discussed the strategic position of this castle in our 
Proceedings? and I content myself here with reproducing the map 
(fig. 5), which clearly brings out its relation to the Cairnwell and Tol- 
mounth passes, and to the crossing of the Dee. There is charter 
evidence that the Cairnwell pass was used by Robert IL. on his journeys 
to the castle’ It was a well-known route throughout the Middle Ages, 
and was used by Montrose in June 1645, on his march from Glenshee to 
Corgarff Castle, before the opening of the Alford campaign.‘ After his 
disaster at Philiphaugh, Montrose crossed the Mounth from Comrie (2nd 
October 1645) to Drimminor (7th), the evidence indicating that he had 
probably marched by the Cairnwell. On the 23rd of the same month he 
again used this pass in the opposite direction.’ In June 1690 General 
Mackay, coming from Perth by the western route up Strathardle (23rd 
June), crossed the Cairnwell to Braemar (24th), and thence marched 
by Strathdon and Strathavon into the valley of the Spey.‘ 

The Capel Mounth road appears to have crossed the Dee by a 
bridge near Invermuick;' it was a well-known route in early times, 
and is shown in the fourteenth-century map which I reproduced in 
last year’s Proceedings. The Capel Mounth pass was twice used by 


* See my remarks on this subject in Proceedings, vol. ixtl. p. 37, note 5, 

* Vol. Ivii. pp. 8-8, 

* Charter granted at “ Glenshee,” 27th June 1376, Registrum Magni Sigilli, 1906-1424, No. 575. 

* Wishart, Deeds of Montrose, ed. Murdoch and Simpson, p. 106, 

* Jhid., p. 10, note 2. 

* Mackay, Memoira of the Scota War, pp. 327-0. 

? The evidence for a possible medieval bridge at Invermuick rests upon a footnote by Dr 
George Grub in Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. ti. p. 308 (published in 
1847). Mentioning the early bridges at Aberdeen (the precursor of Bishop Dunbar's bridge now 
extant) and Kincardine O'Neil (see tnafra, p. 110), he proceeds: “ The remains of a third bridge 
over the same river, probably of the same age, were lately brought to light near the mouth of 
Glenmuick.” This statement was accepted by Cosmo Innes and Patrick Chalmers (Regiatrum 
Vetus de Aberbrothoc, Preface, p. xxviii), but I have not been able to find any other account 
of the discovery of early bridge remains at Invermuick. 

* Proceedings, vol, ixil p, &. For the military use of the Capel Mounth pass during the 
Forty-Five, see Fraser, op. cif., p. 87, footnote. 
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Montrose during his annus mirabilis: in April 1645, when he marched 
from Atholl into Glenmuick and Strathdee; and in the reverse direc- 
tion after his defeat of Hurry at Auldearn (9th May 1645)! In the 
campaign of 1689 it was used by General Cannon, marching from Clova 
to the neighbourhood of Abergeldie.’ 

The Fir Mounth and Forest of Birse Mounth passes converged on 
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Fig. 5, Map illustrating the strategic position of Kindrochit Castle. 


the river at the important ford of Dinnet and the ferry at Bontie, near 
Aboyne, where there was a royal castle from the days of Alexander 
Il. onwards Previous to and during the Wars of Independence, 


' Wishart, op. cit., pp. 98, 105. 

* Mackay, Memoirs of the Scots War, p. 65, 

« “The roads on both sides of the Dee converging upon Aboyne led to the ferry at Bontie, 
probably the one most used for the traffic over the Grampians from the rich lands of Moray- 
shire, Banffshire, and Aberdeenshire to the southern portions of Scotland; three important 
highways near the Mounth through Kincardineshire and Forfarshire pointed northward to 
Aboyne, and in some states of the Dee it would only here have been possible, during this early 
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Aboyne Castle was the most important stronghold on Deeside, as 
may be gathered from the following brief summary of its history 
during this period. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
Thanage of Aboyne was held by the Norman family of De Bisset; 


i | but after their downfall, under tragie circumstances, in 1242, it lapsed 
to the Crown. Aboyne Castle thereafter appears as a favourite royal 
residence, no doubt owing to its convenient proximity to the king's 


forest of Birse. Alexander II]. was several times there, and a letter is 

extant, written by him from Aboyne to Edward L, under date Ist 
, April 1285. In June 1291, under the provisions of the Treaty of Brig- 

ham, twenty-three Scottish castles opened their gates to English 
garrisons. Aboyne was one of the number, Richard de Swethope being 
appointed governor. Payments to the garrison are minuted in the 
English records? In 1304, Sir Alexander Comyn of Buchan, Sheriff of 
Aberdeen, obtained an order from King Edward placing him in posses- 
sion of Aboyne Castle: but John de Strathbogie, Earl of Atholl, who 
at that time was in charge of the castles of Aboyne and Aberdeen, 
with garrisons of forty foot and forty sergeants on foot in each, pro- 


a 

tested vigorously at being required to give up the former post. The 

, county round Aboyne, he said, was savage and full of evildoers, and 
the King had no other fortress where his servants might be in safety 

- to keep the peace. Comyn already possessed two of the strongest 
castles in the country, Urquhart and Tarradale (Red Castle in Ross), 

> and as sheriff could commit his prisoners to Aberdeen Castle if he 


wished; it was therefore undesirable that the castle of Aboyne should 
be made over to him.’ Elsewhere we learn that Atholl had expended 
£540 in repairing Aboyne and Aberdeen Castles.‘ After Bruce's rising, 
Edward L, on 18th March 1307, sent instructions to his Chamberlain in 
Scotland to repair and fortify the castles of Dundee, Forfar, Aberdeen, 
and Aboyne.’ No further record of Aboyne Castle appears to exist, 
and it was doubtless destroyed during the renewed intense struggle 
f against the English which now began under Bruce's leadership. There- 


period, to have crossed the river. For the same reason, the roads from the north by Kildrummy, 
Donside, Strathbogie, and Alford, and from the Garioch through Lomphanan, were directed 
southwards to this spot, meeting the roads on both sides of the Dee from Aberdeen and the 
> enst coast to the Western Highlands. To cover these important routes, it was essential that 
& place well adapted for defence should be found, and this qualification Aboyne possessed in the 
fullest degree” —Hecords of Aboyne, ed. Charles, Ith Marquis of Huntly, p. viil. 
* Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. ti., No, 267. 
* Bain, uf supra, Nos. S41, 547, 603. Stevenson, Historical Documenta Illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, vol. 1. pp. 207, 2534, M2, 318, 
* J, Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. ti., No. 1633, see Proceedings 
vol. iviil. pp. 3 and 9, 
* Bain, ut supra, No. 1682. 
“ * Calendar of Close Rolls, Edw. 1, 1902-7, p, 400. 
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after the island castle on Loch Kinnord—more directly in line with the 
ford at Dinnet, and better placed to control the entry into Mar from 
the Capel Mounth pass—appears to have become the military centre 
of the Aboyne lands. About 1638 we again hear of a “house” at 
Aboyne, which was capable of defence.' What seems to be the oldest 
portion of the present structure is dated 1671. 

The Cairnamounth road from Fettercairn to Kincardine O'Neil, cross- 
ing the Dee at Inchbare, near Potarch Bridge, was the most important 
of all the Mounth passes. Those to the west of it were too far up in 
the Highland area for ordinary convenience, and involved a long and 
dangerous mountain journey : those to the east of it, while suitable for 
Aberdeen and the eastern lowlands, did not offer so short and direct 
an access into Moray and the North. Thus the importance of 
Kincardine O'Neil, as the téte du pont of the Cairnamounth pass, was 
always very considerable, and is testified to this day by the superior 
architecture of its ruined medieval parish church. Gordon of Straloch 
describes the fair at Kincardine O'Neil as “of all the most famous 
and most numerously attended, for here all those who journey 
across the Grampians towards Moray and the North must pass the 
river."2. Here, accordingly, Colin Durward, before 1233, bad con- 
structed a bridge” which was probably destroyed during the Wars 
of Independence, as it does not seem to be on record in the four- 
teenth century or later: Sir Samuel Forbes of Foveran, writing before 
1715, says that “the river had need of a bridge”: “travellers,” he adds, 
“are numerous, by reason of the great highrode south and north,”* 
The headquarters of the barony of Kincardine O'Neil was the Peel 
of Lumphanan, three miles north of the village and the crossing of 
the river. 

There is a long chain of recorded evidence for the military use of 
the Cairnamounth road from the eleventh century onwards, By this 

‘ Father Blackhall's Briefe Narration, pp. 55, 68, 70-88, From the last of these passages it 
would seem that the “ Peel of Aboyne,” which figures prominently in Lord Hantly’s Preface to 


the Records, is nothing more than a misunderstanding of the “ Peit Hil,” which at p. 79 Father 
Blackhall writes “ Peithil”! 

+“ Kineardin, pagua cum ecclesia, ad viam regiam que transmittuntur Grampti Montes, 
‘annuis nundinis ad Divi Rartholomert celebria”—Gordon of Straloch, Descriptio, ut supra, in 
Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banfi, p. 2. “Snecedunt omnium celeberrinur et 
frequentissima [nundine)] ad Kincarnivnn ecclesiam Marria parochialem ad Deae fluminis 
ripam, per quam iter facientibus trans Grampios montes in Moraviam aut ulteriua in septen- 
triones transeundum est "—Macfarianés Geographical Collections, ed. Sir A. Mitchell, vol. ii. 
p. 266, 

* Hospitali . .. sito turta pontem quem pater meus fecit construi super Dee—Confirmatio 
Alani Hostiarii data hospitali de Kyncardyn, 3rd March 1233 (Registrum Eptscopatus Aber- 
donensia, vol. ti. pp. 268-0). 

* Collections, ut supra, p. 38: cf. Macfarlane's Geographical Collections, ed, Sir A. Mitchell, 


vol. I. p. 101. 
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route Maebeth fled northwards to make his last stand at Lumphanan 
(15th August 1057) :— 


*“Oure the Mounth thai chast him than 
Rycht to the wod of Lumfanan.” 
“Thus Makbeth slew thai than 
In to the wode of Lunfannan.”* 


By this same route, in the reverse direction, the Men of Moray, heirs of 
Macbeth’s quarrel, invaded Scotland—so it could still be said in the year 
1130—and were met and turned at Stracathro by the High Constable 
Edward, a cousin of King David L:* their leader Angus, whom the 
Irish chroniclers style King of Moray,® was left behind on the field. 
At Stracathro also, near the throat of the mountain pass that offered 
him the last refuge which he despaired to take, John Balliol, the 
luckless “Toom Tabard,” on 7th July 1296, “in the cemetery of Stron- 
katherach, at the hour of vespers,” gave in his abject submission to 
the representatives of English Edward.!’ Thereafter Edward himself 
in punitive array advanced into the north of Scotland as far as Elgin. 
On his way north, as we shall see, he traversed the Mounth by the 
Cryne Corse pass, making for Aberdeen; but coming back he chose 
the Cairnamounth, marching from Kildrummy Castle to Kineardine 
O'Neil (Wednesday, Ist August 1296), and from thence on Thursday to 
Kincardine Castle in the Mearns, at the southern outlet of the pass. 
In 1303, on the return march after his second invasion of the north, 
Edward adopted the same route: he left Kildrammy on Wednesday, 
9th October, and was at Fettercairn on Sunday, 13th.’ By the Cairna- 
mounth probably, in 1395, Sir James Lindsay of Crawford hastened 
north to relieve his wife, besieged in Fyvie Castle by her ungallant nephew, 
Robert Keith, whom Lindsay put to flight in a skirmish at the kirk of 
Bourtie.© More than two centuries later, it was used by Montrose in 
his early Covenanting days, when in February 1639 he hurried north 
from Forfar, at the head of “about nynescoir weill horsit weill armed 
gallantis, haueing buffill cotis, carrabins, suordis, pistollis, and the 


* Wyntoun, Original Chronicle, ed. F. J. Amours, vol. iv, pp. 208-9, 300-1, 

* Chronicles of the Reigns af Stephen, ete., ed. R. Howlett (Rolls Series), vol. iv. p, 118, 

* Annals of Ulster, ed. W, A. Hennessey, vol. i. p. 124: the battle, we are told, was fought 
“between the men of Scotland and the men of Moray.” 

* Bain's Calendar, vol. ii., No. 821: see also p. 194. 

* For these details see Bain's Calendar, vol. ii., Nos, 882-3; Ragman Holle (Bannatyne 
Club), pp. 110-1, 179, 183, 

* Wyntoun, ed. Amours, vol. vi. p. 376:- 


“ He gadrit of his freyndis then 
Thre or nere four hundyr men; 
And our the oe an allssa fast 
As he til Fiwe de haf past.” 
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like armes.” The object of the expedition was to safeguard the forma- 
tion of a Covenanting Committee at Turriff, menaced by a gathering 
of the Gordons under the Royalist Marquis of Huntly. Montrose, says 
Parson Gordon, “flyes over the Grangebean hills with all speed possible, 
searce ever sleeping or resting till he got to Turreffe.”' Spalding adds 
the information that he marched via Muchals in Mar (Castle Fraser), 
where he lodged during the night 18th-l4th February*: from which 
circumstance it would appear that the Cairnamounth was the pass used. 
In March 1645 it was again traversed by Montrose, this time in the 
reverse direction, and at the head of a Royalist army. In May 1645 
it was used by the Covenanting General Baillie. “Haueing brynt wp 
and distroyit this fair and fertill countrie of Atholl for the loyaltie of 
the inhabitantis to thair dreid soueraigne,” so records the Royalist 
chronicler, Spalding, he “syne merchis fra Atholl in throw the heidis to 
Kirremvre, to Fetterearn, and vpon Setterday, 10th of May, he cums 
and campis in the Birss, still plundering the countrie quhair ever he 
gois, eiting the grein growing cornes, scarss cum to the blaid, with 
thair horssis. He wes estimat above 2000 foot and sexscoir trovperis. 
Vpone Sonday, the 1th of May, he marchis to Cromar, and campis 
betuixt the kirkis of Coull and Tarlan.”"* In December 1645 it: was 
probably by the Cairnamounth pass that Montrose, in bitter winter 
weather—“montium iuga praeruptasque rupes et altissimas nives eluc- 
tatus”—crossed the Mounth from Angus to Strathbogie in a last vain 
effort to win over the petulant Huntly to more energetic support of 
the now tottering Royal cause.’ In April 1689, the Cairnamounth Pass 
figured prominently in Claverhouse’s fiery campaign, recorded in the 
classic metre of his admirer, John Philip of Almericlose :— 


* Jamque alacres omnes, Gramo duce et a uspice Gramo 
Ieiune sterilem Kerymora invisimus urbe. 
Et simul Arctoi pontem transmittimus Escort ; 
Ardua preruptis hine per iuga Carnea sasis 
Scandimus, et rapidum Deir tranavimus annem. 
Inde per Oneali villam, quo nomine dicta est 
Carnea iam Regis, traiecto flumine Dona,” * ete. 


Later, in the same campaign of baffling marches and counter marches, 
Dundee awaited General Mackay (29th-30th April) on the brink of the 
Cairnamounth: but when his antagonist reached Fettercairn the astute 


t James Gordon, History of Scots Affairs, vol. i. p. 212. 

* Spalding, Memorialls of the Trubles, vol. i. p. 138. 

* Wishart, op. cit,, p. 8. 

* Spalding, op. cit., vol. il. p. 472. 

* Wishart, op. cif., p, 161. 

* The Grameid, ed. A. D. Murdoch, p, 0. The etymology offered for Kincardine is « remark- 
able effort. 
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Jacobite commander retired, and, instead of crossing the Dee at Kin- 
eardine O'Neil, like Baillie forty-four years before he turned up the 
valley to Birse, as if proposing to descend upon the Lowlands by one 
of the higher passes, In the event, however, he forded the Dee at 
Aboyne and marched north e@ Kildrummy and Strathbogie to Gordon 
Castle.! On the 30th, Mackay, crossing the pass from Fettercairn, forded 
the Dee at Kineardine O'Neil, and marched directly northward to 
Strathbogie The importance of the Cairnamounth Pass as the main 





Fig. 6. Bridge of Dye. 


highway to the north was sigualised, in or before 1681, by the building 
of the present stone bridge (fig. 6) where the road crosses the Dye.” . 

It may be remarked, in regard to the Forest of Birse Mounth 
and Cairnamounth passes, that each before descending on the main 
valley of the Dee has to cross the lateral glen of its tributary, the 
Feugh; and in both cases the crossing was sentinelled by a castle, The 
lonely little tower of Birse, a late structure, dating from about 1600, 
watches the upper crossing, while the lower is guarded by the motte 
at Strachan (fig. 7), which is said to have been a castle of the Durwards, 

' The Gromeid, ed. A. D. Murdoch, pp. 51-2. 


* Memoirs of the Scota War, p. 15. 
* Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. viii. p. WA. 
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and in 1351 was held by Sir William Keith, Marischa!l of Scotland, who 
in that year grants a charter “apud mansum capitale nostrum ile 
Strathelcin.” ! 

The Cryne Corse Mounth from Fordoun to Durris has been eclipsed 
in modern motoring times by the diagonal Slug Mounth road from 
Stonehaven over Cairnmonearn to Banchory ;* but in the Middle Ages 
the Cryne Corse was a very important route, so important, in fact, 
that in the thirteenth century the Dee was spanned by a bridge at 
Durris? It was the main road over the Mounth from the north-eastern 





Fig. 7. The Castlehill of Strachan, 


part of the Mearns. The Cryne Corse was adopted by tdward I. m 
his northward progress in 1296, his stages being: Wednesday, 11th July, 
Montrose to Kincardine Castle; Thursday, 12th, to Glenbervie; Friday, 
13th, to Durris; “a manor among the mountains”; and Saturday, 14th 
July, to Aberdeen.! Those who used this route crossed the Dee by a 


\ See A. Jervise, Memorials of Angus und the Mearns, ed. J. Gammack, vol. il. p. Il: ref. 
to Nisbet's Heraldry, 2nd ed,, vol. li. Appendix, p. =, 

1 The Slug road crosses the Cryne Corse west of Cairn-monearn. In the Middle Ages there 
was no direct road from Stonehaven to Durris, nor to Banchory, which was not on « main north 
highway. For the origin of the Slug Road, see Crab Watt, Mrerns of Old, p. 158, note 2. 

* Exchequer Rolla, vol. i. p. 1. 

* For the authorities, see supra, p. 120, note 6. 
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well-known ford and ferry at the Mills of Drum. In 1644, previous to 
the battle of Aberdeen, Montrose came over the Mounth by the Cryne 
Corse pass, and on Ilth September forded the Dee at Mills of Drum: 
on 17th Oetober of the same year he also used this route.' It was also 
traversed by him in the reverse direction, coming from Craigton on 
the Hill of Fare to Fordoun in the Mearns, in July 1645, after the 
victory of Alford* And it was by the Cryne Corse that he was taken 
south from Piteaple Castle to Fordoun and Kinnaird Castle, on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th May 1650, on his last sad journey to the scaffold at 
the Mereat Cross of Edinburgh.2. The Cryne Corse Mounth, and the 
ford at Mills of Drum, explain the positions of the motte at Durris and 
the Tower of Drum, opposite each other on either side of the river. 

Little need be said here of the Elsick Mounth, used by the Romans 
in their march from Raedykes to Normandykes, or of the Cowie 
Mounth, the direct coastal road to Aberdeen. Probably because of the 
long and dreary moorland waste which it traverses, this route does not 
seem to have been so much in use as we should expect: for example, 
it was neglected in favour of the Cryne Corse by Edward L. in 1296. 
It is marked, however, in the fourteenth-century map already mentioned. 
In July 1242, David de Bernham, Bishop of St Andrews, in the course 
of an episcopal progress through the Mearns, went from Strachan over 
the Cairnamounth to the Dee Valley and thence to Aberdeen, returning 
by Nigg and the Cowie Mounth, as appears from the churches which 
he dedicated en route At Cowie the early motte castle of the Thanes of 
Cowie closely adjoins the beautiful little thirteenth-century church. 
The Dee was spanned by a bridge near Aberdeen at least as early as 
1384." 

Our survey has thus, I submit, made it clearly evident that the early 
castles of the Dee valley are sited with reference to the debouchures of 
the Mounth passes. Their strategical significance in relation to these 
passages is, to my mind, unmistakable. I do not, of course, contend that 
the whole scheme of these castles was laid down on one occasion and by a 
single master mind: I postulate no medieval Vauban in Mar. The castles 
arose naturally and inevitably out of the political and geographical 


' Spalding, op. cit., vol. i. pp. 405, 423, Colonel John Buchan, in bis magnificent biography of 
Montrose, very traly remarks (p. 301): “ Asa strategist he showed an extraordinary eye for country. 
The tangled passes of the Grampians, little known except in patches to the different clans, were 
grasped by him as a geographical whole, and he arranged his marches accordingly.” 

® Wishart, op. cif., pp. 113-4. 

* Ihid., p. 318, note 40. 

* Statuta Ecclesia Scoticanae, od. J. Robertson, Preface, p, cexoix. 

* About 25 feet of the lowest member of a heavy splayed base-course, in large freestone blocks 
high in the course, is still visible on the landward side of the motte. 

* G. M. Fraser, The Story of the Bridge of Dee, p. 5. 
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circumstances. None the less I contend that the use of the word 
“strategy” is fully justified in discussing the matter. I may be allowed 
in this connection to refer again to remarks which I made in my 
communication to the Society, read last year.’ 

We have now to consider the routes northward from the Dee valley 
through the interior of Mar, and to inquire how far the principle of a 
strategic siting of castles may be applied to these. 

From the western group of Mounth passes the roads through Mar 
towards Moravia were all controlled by one dominating feature: the 
bottle-neck of open country" leading through from upper Donside to 
Strathbogie, between the mountain bastions of the Cabrach on the 
west and the Correen-Bennachie range on the east. Through that gap 
lies the only level and convenient access to the north: towards it, 
accordingly, all the roads from the western Mounth passes inevitably 
converged. This fact, and this fact alone, explains the position of 
Kildrummy Castle. It is the strategic centre of Mar, On any other 
view, as I remarked last year, so powerful a fortress, placed near the 
head of a narrowing river valley in a remote district, would be utterly 
meaningless, and indeed absurd. We need not doubt that it was in 
view of the strategic situation as I have explained it, that Bishop 
Gilbert de Moravia, during the final pacification of the recalcitrant 
district beyond the Spey, replaced the little motte castle which was the 
early local administrative centre at Kildrummy by the great stone 
castle on a new and more advantageous site—a castle which would be 
the capital residence of the Normanised Mormaeor of Mar who had 
thrown in his lot with the new order, and an imposing citadel of the 
royal power benorth the Mounth. The rightness of Bishop Gilbert's 
choice was vindicated by the important part which Kildrummy Castle 
played in the Wars of Independence. It may further be remarked 
that Kildrummy is exactly half way between the ancient episcopal 
city of Brechin, at the southern outlet of the Fir Mounth, Forest of 
Birse Mounth, and Cairnamounth passes, and the royal burgh of Elgin, 
which with its cathedral and its castle was the outpost of the central 
authority and of Anglo-Norman civilisation in the middle of the 


i Proceedings, vol, Lxil. p. 37, note 5. 

‘This remarkable gapappears to be mainly due to the inferior weathering resistance of a long 
outlier patch of Old Red Sandstone deposits, extending from Strathbogie southward as far as 
Glaschull Hill, between Kildrummy and Towle; bounded to the eastward by the andalusite 
micu-schists of the Correens, and on the western side faulted down against the metamorphic 
complex of the Cabrach. In these Old Red deposits occur the beds of fine-quality freestone— 
urey, yellow, and red—out of which Kildrummy Castle is bullt. This stone was used for superior 
architectural work throughout Mar in medieval times: It is found, for example, at the churches 
of Monymusk, Auchindoir, Kincardine O'Neil, and Tullich, in the castles of Coull and Kindrochit, 
at the Peel of Fichlie, and on the castle island in Loch Kinnord. 
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disaffected Celtic area. The words which I have elsewhere used in 
regard to Kildrummy Castle may here be repeated. “It is in such a 
perspective of provincial resistance to the centralising policy of the 
Scottish Crown that we must view the erection of so outstanding a 
fortress as Kildrummy Castle in what at first sight appears a remote 
and out-of-the-way locality. The great castle is a milestone on the 


steady, inexorable march of the 

s/ey, SKETCH MAP Crown along that path of uni- 

ae, LAE SHOWING fying coercion which led, despite 
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Fig. & Map showing the ancient route from 
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were seated on their powerful 
motte since the days of William 
the Lion There was, however, a 
more direct but mountainous road 
(see Sketch Map, fig. 8), which, strik- 
ing off to the left at Rhynie, held 
westward by Scurdargue, Lesmoir 
Castle, and Essie into the Cabrach, 
crossed the Deveron at the castle 
of Inverharach, passed beneath the 
west front of Auchindoun Castle, 
entered Glen Fiddich at Balvenie 
Castle, descended into the Spey 
valley below the castle of Boharm, 


and crossed the river into Moravia at the castle of Rothes* All 
these castles, with the exception of Lesmoir and Auchindoun, are 
known to have been in existence in the thirteenth century :' and at 


t The Castle of Kildrummy, p. ix. 


* See Proceedings, vol. lvi. pp, 148, 190. 


* It wus by this route that Queen Mary crossed the Spey on her northward march against the 
Gordons early in September, 12. as appears from two entries In the Accounts of the Lard High 
Treasurer of Scotland (vol, ix. p. 197), one noting a payment of Ms, “for the Quenis grace 
fraucht passand furth of Bowame [Boharm] oure Spay to Elgin”; and the other a payment of 
lés. Od., * gevin to the eliemosinar in Bowame to gif the pure.” 

* In my paper on Balvenle Castle (Proceedings, vol. ix. pp. 132-44), I expressed the riew that 
the great outer curtain walls represent a primitive enceinfe castle of the thirteenth century ; but 
I was unable then to contirm my opinion by any recorded evidence of a castle here at so early a 
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Lesmoir! the name at all events suggests an equally early origin. This 
was evidently the route by which the army of Malcolm Canmore, after 
the defeat and death of Macbeth at Lumphanan in 1057, next year 
continued their advance against Moray, a movement which led to the 
fight at Essie (17th March 1058), in which Macbeth’'s stepson, Lulach 
the Fatuous, was slain* By this route, also, in the reverse direc- 
tion, probably came the main army of Edward I. from Inverharach 
—*“ Vnterkerache, ou il out troys mesons sanz plus en wne valeie entre 
deux mountayns"—to Kildrummy, on his return march in 1296; but 
Bishop Anthony Bek’s detachment appears to have gone by the more 
usual road through Strathbogie.* 

Let us now retrace our steps and study the convergence of roads 
from the western Mounth passes towards Kildrummy Castle. From 
the Cairnwell and Kindrochit Castle the route to Kildrummy is well 
ascertained (fig. 9). It was that afterwards adopted by the Hanoverian 
military engineers when they laid out this section of the great north 
road in 1753. Down toa point opposite Balmoral Castle the road hugged 
the north bank of the Dee, then it struck off to the right up into the 
hills in a north-easterly direction, crossed the Gairn at Bridge of Gairn, 
and made its way over the moorland watershed to the headwaters of 
the Don at Corgarff Castle, from which an easy descent was available 


date. My view has since been challenged by Mr W. Mackay Mackenzie, who writes (The 
Medieval Castle in Scotland, pp. 155-6) that James Douglas of Balvenie, circa 1420.°' we may 
confidently infer, was the first builder of Balvenie Castle.” 

Tam now able, however, to bring forward proof that there was a castle at Balvenie at all 
events at the very beginning of the fourteenth century, and that, as various old writers have said, 
it belonged to the Comyns. The proof exists ina docket of restitution granted by Edward L. at 
Stirling, 4th May 1904, printed in Documents and Records illustrating the History of Scotland, 
ed. Sir Francis Palgrave, vol. L. p. 38—restoring to John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, the castles of 
Glamis and Morthelagh. Balvenie Castile is in the parish of Mortlach, and is andoultedly the 
castle referred to. For Comyn's intromissions with the revenues of Mortlach see Proceedings, 
vol. Iviil. p. 44 

In view of this evidence I must adhere the more strongly to wy view, based on architectural 
evidence, that the curtain wall at Balvenie dates probably from the thirteenth century. Icannot 
accept Mr Mackenzie's contention that "* the place shows a lay-out of not earlier than the fifteenth 
century.” The addition of circu 1580 is doubtless to be taken into the category of Mr Mackenzie's 
“palace plan,” but it is the merest special pleading to assert that it “is probably a reconstruction 
on the old lines.” For such an idea there is not one shred of evidence. If therefore the addition 
be left aside, we have a simple castle of enceinfe of quite thirteenth-century type. The texture of 
the masonry and the style of the plinths also seem to me to point to this date, 

\ Lesmoir means the great enclosure or fort. The name may well bear reference to the large 
oval ditch which surrounds the castle site, and which has an early look, Auchindoun Castle is a 
fifteenth-century tower, having been built by Thomas Cochran, the favourite of James IIL. whon 
the barons hanged over Lander Bridge in 1482 (see Parson Gordon's Scots Affairs, vol. ii, p, 216): 
bat it stands within the banks and ditches of a remarkable prehistoric hill-fort, 

* See Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 274. 

2 If this is the meaning to be assigned to the entry in the Joarnal of Edward's movements :- 
“et Levesque de Duresme ou sa gent renvoia outre les mounts par un autra chemyn que il mesmes 
ne ala” —Stevenson, Documents, vol. ii. pp, 20-30, 
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down the strath to Kildrummy; while, for those who wished to make 
their way directly northward, the Lecht road opened an arduous 
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Fig. 9, Map showing the old route through western Mar from the Cairnwell to Strathspey. 


access to Tomintoul and Strathavon. This latter route was used by 
Robert II. in 1384! and (as we saw) by General Mackay in June 1690. 
The present Bridge of Gairn is a Hanoverian structure, but there was 


* Household expenses incurred in Glenconglas, Exrhequer Rolls, vol. iii, p. 118, 
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a previous bridge, as appears from a minute of the Privy Council, 
23rd January 1662, which certainly hits upon an original idea for rais- 
ing money towards the cost of works of public utility. A supplication 
had been received from the Earl of Mar setting forth “how necessar 
it was for the good of the whole leidges and people duelling and 
resorting in these parts of the countrey that the Bridge of Gardin, 
which is the passag betuixt the Brae of Marr and Kildrumie, should 
be repaired and rebuilded.” The justices of the peace had accordingly 






_f COULL CASTLE 
SRETCM-AAP SHOWING 
SITES CONNECTED WITH 
ANCIENT BARONY. _ 





Fig. 10. Map-showing the ancient Topography of Coull. 


appointed the fines from fornicators within the parishes of Tullich, 
Glenmuick, Glengairn, Crathie, and Kindrochit to be applied for this 
purpose; and permission is now given to uplift the money in order 
to set the repair of the bridge in hand. 

From the Capel Mounth, Fir Mounth, and Forest of Birse Mounth 
passes a direct access to Donside was opened by the Boltinstone road, 
so famous in the old droving days. Coming from the Capel Mounth, 
the traveller would gain the Boltinstone road via Culblean, passing 
the island castle on Loch Kinnord. If he came over by one of the two 

© Reg, Privy Council, drd series, vol. 1. pp. 146, 251. 
VOL. LXII, 9 
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lower passes, and descended on Deeside at Aboyne Castle, his route 
would be by the castle of Coull, Tarland, and Migvie Castle. (This, as 
we saw, was the route used by General Baillie in May 1645.) It thus 
appears that the important group of castles in the Howe of Cromar is 
quite obviously sited with reference to these northward accesses, The 
intimate association of Coull Castle and Church with the ancient north 
road from Aboyne is shown by the Map at fig. 10: the modern road 
has been transferred to the opposite side of the Tarland Burn. The 
same is true of Migvie, where church and castle are on either hand of 
the road. The western or Culblean road comes into prominence in the 
campaign of 1335, to which we may briefly direct our attention. The 
circumstances were as follows. David de Strathbogie, Earl of Atholl, 
acting in the interest of Edward Balliol and the English faction, was 
besieging Kildrummy Castle, staunchly held in the national cause by 
the Lady Christian Bruce, aunt of the young King David Il. Sir Andrew 
de Moray, the gallant and capable Regent of Scotland, hastened over 
the Mounth to relieve the beleaguered fortress. His route is nowhere 
stated, but it is most probable, from all the facts available, that he 
crossed by the Capel Mounth. Hearing of his approach, Atholl raised 
the siege of Kildrammy and hurried southward to meet the Regent. 
On the evening of the 29th November 1335 he was encamped with 
his army on the rough hill slope of Culblean, “at the est end, rycht 
in the way.” That same evening Sir Andrew de Moray, coming ap- 
parently along the old drove road from Tullich,' had established him- 
self at the “Hall of Logy Rothwayne.”. Where this “hall of Logie 
Ruthven” was long remained a mystery: but I have no hésitation 
in accepting the view of Mr G. M. Fraser, who has identified it with 
the motte on the east shore of Loch Davan. “This ancient fort,” writes 
Mr Fraser, “is situated in the old parish of Logie (conjoined in 1618 
with the more northerly parish of Coldstone to form the existing parish 
of Logie Coldstone). The Mains of Logie and Mill of Logie are in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress, on the same side of the Dinnet-Strathdon 
road, while Ruthven (Nether and Upper) is also in the neighbourhood, 
on the opposite side of the road.”* The evidence seems to me to be 
quite conclusive in favour of Mr Fraser's conjecture. In the battle 
next day Atholl was defeated and slain. The remnants of his army, 
ander Sir Robert Menzies, found refuge in the castle on Loch Kinnord :— 


“Thiddyr he went, and in a peil 
He sauffit hym and his menye weil.” 





' See G. M. Fraser on “An Old Drove Hoad over Culblean,” in Aberdeen Free Press, Tth June 


Wel. 
*“ Loch Davan and its Moated Fort,” in Aberdern Preas and Journal, 0th September 193. 
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Next day, however, he surrendered on terms, and took the oath of 
fealty to the Regent.’ 

The same route was used in 1505 by James IV. on his progress 
northward to his favourite shrine of St Dubhthac at Tain, as appears 
by certain entries in the Lord High Treasurer's Accounts, dealing with 
the expenses of the royal pilgrimage :—“ Item, the ix day of November 
[a mistake for October], to the botmen of Loch Canmor, be the Kingis 
command, xiiijs." And again, on 10th October, “payit to Schir Peter 
Crechtoun: he gaif, be the Kingis command, to ane blind man in Loch 
Canmor, vs." The next stage in the journey is revealed thus:—* Item, 
to ane man that provit the watir of Don befor the King, ixs.”* 

The later history of the castle on Loch Kinnord may be briefly 
summarised. It is noted as “the mansion of Lochcanmour” in a 
charter of Alexander, third Earl of Huntly, dated 27th July 1511." In 
1646 it was restored and garrisoned in the royal interest by the Marquis 
of Huntly: but shortly thereafter it was besieged by General David 
Leslie's troops, and “ captain agitant Gordon,” who was in command of the 
garrison, after a few days surrendered upon “ honorable conditiones,”* A 
Covenanting garrison was installed in place of the dispossessed Royalists: 
and the new occupants speedily made themselves cordially detested by 
the fines and exuctions which they levied on the neighbouring loyal 
gentry and their tenants.” Eventually, on 8th June 1648, an Act of 
Parliament was passed, at the instigation of the Marquis of Argyll, by 
which “ the fortifications of Loch Kender” are ordered to be “slighted.” ° 
No trace whatever now exists above ground of the castle, which stood 
on the larger island in the loch (fig. 11):* the smaller island is a 
crannog. 

We pass now to consider the northward accesses from the main 
crossing by the Cairnamounth. From the (éle-du-pont at Kincardine 
O'Neil, the direct northward route led in olden times by Lumphanan 
to Cushnie, and thence by the left to Kildrummy, or directly ahead to 
Muggarthaugh, to the Don at Boat of Forbes (now Bridge of Alford), 


' See Wyntoun, ed. Amours, vol. vl. pp. €2-70, 

* Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 1. 

* Registrum Magni Sigilli, 424-1514, No, 209. 

* Patrick Gordon, Britanes Distemper, p. 100: cf. Sir Robert Gordon, Genealogical History 
of the Earldom of Sutherland, p. 337. (Gilbert Gordon's continuation. | 

* See Misc. Spalding Club, vol. iii. p. 200. 

* Act. Part, Scot., vol, vi. pt. th. p, 98. 

* All the available Information as to the structural remains of this castle is gathered together 
in J. G. Michie'’s Loch Kinnord, 2nd ed. pp. #-3. A deed of 7th November 1519 is done ‘“‘apud 
lie Peir de Lochtcanmor,” Antiquities on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iv. p. 34. 
Dr Kelly informs me that he has obeerved pieces of freestone on the castle island, The nearest 
freestone quarry was, of course, at Kildrummy. 
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and thence over the Suie Hill to Clatt, Kennethmont, and Huntly.’ The 
importance and frequent use of this direct route are amply authenti- 
cated from the seventeenth century onwards: in 1689 General Mackay 
describes it as “the common road from the south to the north”;* but 
whether it was such a favourite road in the Middle Ages is less clear, 
and the absence of any moftes or early castle sites along its line rather 





Fig. 11. View of Loch Kinnord, looking north from the Ord Hill The castle island is seen to 
the left, the crannog to the right; Loch Davan is visible beyond. The distant hills are part 
of the watershed between Cromar and Strathdon. 


points to the contrary. More probably the usual access held to the left 
from Kincardine O'Neil to Kildrummy, along the road followed back- 
wards by Edward Lin August 1206, The exact course of Edward's march 
between the two stages is nowhere indicated: he may have come by 
Boltinstone, Migvie, and Tarland,’ or equally well by Cushnie, the Church 
of Leochel, and Lumphanan. 

A switch road from the ford at Inchbare held eastward past Castle 

* See G. M. Fraser, The Old Deeside Road, pp, 142-6. 

* Memoirs of the Scots War, p. HA. 


* This was evidently the route followed outward by Lord Ancrum’s column in their expedition 
against Corgarff Castle, 2nd March 1746—see Proceedings, vol. xi. p, 70. 
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Maud to Craigmyle and Raemoir, and thence to Midmar and Skene. This 
road was in ancient days a cross-country route of some consequence, 
and it doubtless explains the position of Castle Maud in the midst of a 
moss which myst always have been singularly desolate and uninviting 
for a residence.' It further explains the early importance of the 
ancient house or tower of Skene, which about 1770 is described as 
“being by all traditional accounts the first built stone house in Marr.”? 

From the Cryne Corse Mounth the old northward road, fording the 
Dee by the Mills of Drum, is still in use as the so-called Couper Road, 
which runs northward past the east end of the Loch of Drum (Park) 
to Cullerlie, Finnercy, Echt, Skene, Kintore, and Inverurie. In con- 
nection with this once important road and its switches, the strategic 
position of Drum Castle becomes of much interest. It has been worked 
out in detail by Mr William Kelly, LL.D., A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, whose 
researches are based on many years of close aquaintance with the district. 
Dr Kelly has kindly furnished me with the following note and annexed 
Map (fig. 12). 


“The castles of Durris and Drum commanded the fords at Mills of Dram, 
and Drum those at Dalmaik and Tilbouries. The north-going roads from 
both ups of fords converged to the Couper Road which skirted the east 
end of the Loch of Drum (now named the Loch of Park) and the west end 
of the Loch of Skene, and ran northwards past the castle of Skene to Kintore 
and Inverurie. 

“This road avoided the swampy land north and west of the Loch of 
poe and the great basin of the Loch of Leys, behind which rises the Hill 
of Fare. 

“It is clear that the two principal north-going roads through Mar were (1) 
the Fir Mounth, from Angus to Kildrumimy, the capital of the Earldom of Mar, 
whence it led at length to Elgin ; and (2) the Cairnamounth, from the Howe of the 
Mearns to Inverurie, the capital of the associated Lordship of the Garioch, whence 
it ran northwards by Kirktown of Bourtie and Fyvie to Kinedar (King Edward) 
and to Banff. 

“The main line of the Kildrummy road crossed the Dee at Dinnet; the 
Inverurie road crossed it at Mills of Drum, while a branch from the south-east 
crossed at Tilbouries. 

“It is noticeable that near all these fords, and also at Kincardine O'Neil, are 
found the remains of very old churches :—the churchyard of Glentanner on the 
right bank of the river near the fords of Dinnet ; Kincardine O'Neil on the left 
bank : Durris on the right bank ; and Dalmaik (Drumoak)on the left bank. These 
churches were with intention placed close to the main lines of communication, at 
important points, and none were more important than the fords, 

*Tannex a sketch map of Drum and its neighbourhood, showing six miles 
square. 


' For Castle Maud see my paper in Scottish Notes and Queries, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 8-7. No 
historical particulars of this mysterious ruin seem to be available, 

* Sir Robert Dougias, Baronage of Scotland, 1798, p. 555; quoting from the Skene Family His- 
tory, circa 1770—see Memorials of the Family of Skene of Skene, p. 4. 

* Fraser, op. cié., pp. 9-100, 
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“The course of the Dee is shown, and the contour lines are marked at 100- 
foot intervals—the 100-foot line crossing the Dee below the Durris-Mills of Drum 
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Pig. 12. Map of the Medieval Topography of Drum. 


fords. The Loch of Drum is indicated, and the marshy land stretching towards 
the Hill of Fare, The burn feeding the loch is now known as the ‘ Black Burn,’ 
but the Celtic equivalent is preserved in the name of the farm, Doualty, past 
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which a burn flows from the loch, supplying power to the Mills of Drum. (The 
O.S. map names them Mills of Crathes, but they were, and still are commonly, 
called the Mills of Drum.) 

**Near the east end of the loch is the King’s Well—a name on record as far 
back as 1323." 

“ Skirting the east end of the loch is the ‘Couper Road,’ the droye road used 
i coupers on their way south, e.g. to Paldy Fair, near Fordoun. The road has 
ail the appearance of an early road as far as the bend where it enters the 
straight stretch that connects it with the present North Deeside Road; but a 
map of 1734 shows that from the point referred to, it ran on to the fords as shown 
on my sketch-map. The line shown was formerly the parliamentary boundary 
between the two shires, and may represent part of the line of enclosure of the 
Park of Drum, 

** Let us now look at the more easterly part of the map. Here lies the Roman 
Camp, called * Normandykes,’ commanding the ford at Tilbouries. Towards the 
north-west there still remains « stretch of roughly causewayed track (fig. 15), 
now almost disused, that Jed to rising ground (where there are tumuli) whence 
a fine prospect of Durris and Strachan is obtained; and thence down to a 
small stream from the old moss. The place-names, Bogton, Moss-side, and 
Mossend, indicate the nature of the low-lying ground: but there is no moss in 
this part of Dram now, although until so recently as about 1868 there was 
what to my recollection seemed an extensive peat moss, north of the railway, 
towards Belskavie. “ 

“The line of the existing track and roadway is ancient as far as the Mains 
of Drum; from thence it led almost directly towards the castle, At the top of 
the ‘Cowie Hill,” north-west of the castle, the old road appears again, and runs 
through the remains of the ancient Forest of Drum to the Hardgate, and on 
to the Couper Road. 

“The Mony Burn, at the * back of Drum,’ is apparently the * moss’ burn : the 
ground through which it flows is boggy. The name * Drum’ is itself, of course, 
Gaelic: ‘le dram’ is a well-defined uplifted ‘ back, especially as seen from the 
north and north-west. 

“ Retracing our steps to the ford, we find another old road—also but a track 
_- ng from the old church by the ‘ Cadgerfeerd'* to Moss-side, thence up the 
hill to the ridge behind the present church, then westward to ‘Barras Yetts,’ 
and so on to the Couper Road. This road is still traceable, practically all the way, 
from the old kirk of Dalmaik to the Couper Road: a part of it coincides with the 
old North Deeside Road, called the Braemar Road on the eighteenth-century 
map already referred to, broken fragments of which appear at Cults, Bieldside, 
Culter, Drum, Park, and Crathes. Probably the name * Barras Yetts’ refers to a 
gate in the enclosure of the Park of Drum. 

“We thus see that Drum Castle was placed to command the principal 

es of the Dee on lower Deeside, on the north-going roads to Skene, 
allforest, Kintore, and Inverurie: for all the roads from the south-west con- 
verge toa ford south-west from the castle, while the roads from the south-east 
erossed the Dee to the south-east of the castle, which was placed in the middle 
of the area bounded by these roads on the north side of the river. 

“The castle of Durris stood near the fords at Mills of Drum, on the south 
side of the river, to command the roads from the south-west, and the main line 
of the Couper Road, 


"4 Fons regius in Bruce's charter to Alexander Burnard; see The Family of Burnett of Leys, 
ed. J. Allardyce, p. U4, 

* The marefurde in Nota limites de Dulmayok: see Registrum Episcopatua Aberdonensia, 
vol. Lp, 246. 
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“IT have already referred to the proximity of the old churches to the fords. 
The kirk of Dalmaik is at the extreme south-east corner of the parish, where 


(JP hei of. A, Phifip, 


View looking north, taken from lie junetion 


(at the stile) with the Old Deeside Rond, 


Fig. 1. ‘Tho old road from Tilhbowrles ford, 





four parishes meet—Maryeulter, Durris, Peterculter, and Druinoak. It lies ina 
gushet of land jutting into Peterculter, and certainly was placed there without 
any reference to parish boundaries, probably centuries before there were 
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parishes. Another little point of interest is the location of the present smiddies. 
There is, or was recently, one at Hardgate, and another at the junction of the 
Couper Road with the North Deeside Road, I can imagine that their history 
goes far back. 

‘“One word more on the locality. The antiquity of Kinnord as a settlement 
is well known: but the area that we have been considering may also have been 
peopled by a considerable tribe at as early a time as Dinnet-Kinnord was. 

“When we think of the natural features, the fords, the peat mosses, the 
three lochs (Leys, Drum, Skene), the early fortifications at the Barmekin of 
Echt, the crannog on the Loch of Leys, the tumuli at Drum, the short cist 
burial at Balbridie, stone circles at Durris and Midmar, the sculptured stone at 
Park, it is clear that we have here features and evidences of a kind similar 
to those found in the neighbourhood of Dinnet. And we may not forget that 
probably much has been gradually obliterated in the more cultivated district. 

“But whether or not Drum can vie with Kinnord in antiquity, it was o 
place where men settled in very remote times; and it is remarkable that its 
importance, like that of the more westerly centre, should have continued 
throughout the Middle Ages—mainly, I believe, in both cases becnuse of nearness 
to practicable fords, and Semis through each ran a great highway, the western 
one to the strength of Mar, the eastern to the capital of the Garioch.” 


If our northward traveller chose to turn the eastward flank of the 
Mounth by the Cowie Mounth Pass and Aberdeen, his route thereafter 
was well defined and presented no obstacles. [t was marked by a 
series of royal castles with their associated burghs, on the strategic 
disposition of which Mr Mackay Mackenzie has recently commented.’ 
From Aberdeen the highroad led by the royal burghs of Kintore and 
Inverurie, each with its mofte castle, thence alternatively by the Kirk 
of Bourtie and Fyvie Castle to the royal castle and burgh of BanfY— 
the route followed by Edward I. in July 12067 and by Sir James 
Lindsay a hundred years later; or, in a more westward direction, by 
the “back o' Bennachie” to Insch and Dunnideer Castle—the upland 
capital messuage of the Earldom of the Garioch—and so to join at 
the castle of Gartly with the direct northward route from Kildrummy 
Castle, as described already. 

Of the above-mentioned castles, only those of Aberdeen and Kintore 
were in Mar and so fall within our survey. Kintore Castle has already 
been dealt with;" and it is unnecessary to say anything here about 
the castle of Aberdeen, as its history has been fully set forth by Mr 
G. M. Fraser! So early as 1264 there were stone buildings on the site, 
Richard the Mason being employed in that year at work upon them.’ 
The castle was destroyed after its recapture from the English in 1308, 


' Op. cit., p. 21, 
? Edward's curious divergence to Lumphanan, on Saturday 2lst July, was evidently for the 


purpose of receiving the submissions which are chronicled there. 
* See supra, p. 108, note |. 
* Historical Aberdeen—I: The Castle and the Castle Hill. 
‘ Frehequer Rolle of Scotland, vol. |, p. 1 
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In a concluding instalment of this paper it is proposed to round off 
our inquiry by considering systematically the early castles of Mar 
from an archwological viewpoint. I have to acknowledge the courteous 
loan of blocks as follows: Fig. 6,from Aberdeen Newspapers, Ltd. ; figs. 7 
and 13, from the Aberdeen Natural History and Antiquarian Society; fig. 
11, from Mr F.C. Diack, M.A. The sketch maps at figs. 2 and 4, and the 
general map at the end, fig. 14, were drawn for me by Mr J. Fenton 
Wyness, A.R.LB.A., F.S.A.Scot. Fig, 1 is taken from my book upon 
Kildrummy Castle. The general map is, of course, in no way intended 
to supersede the detailed regional study with O.S. maps ‘which is 
essential if my thesis and all its implications are to be fully under- 
stood. Only by such a close correlation of historical, archeological, 
and topographical data can we hope in time to work out the details 
of the Norman penetration of Scotland. 


IV. 
EXCAVATIONS AT REAY LINKS AND AT A HORNED CAIRN AT 


LOWER DOUNREAY, CAITHNESS. By ARTHUR J. H. EDWARDS, 
F.S.A.So00t,, ASSISTANT KERPER OF THE MusEUM. 


STRUCTURES ON Reay Louyks. 


In 1926, when I visited Reay Links for the purpose of reporting on 
the Viking grave found in August of that year, I was impressed by 
the number of stones to be seen, some in heaps and some apparently 
forming definite lines of construction. The site looked promising for 
further investigation; and as the Council again granted me the Gunning 
Fellowship for 1928, and one of our Fellows, Mr Alan D. Pilkington of 
Sundside, had very kindly given me permission to excavate anywhere 
on the links, I started work in August near the Drill Hall at Reay 
village. Quite a number of small mounds and likely sites were ex- 
amined, but, unfortunately, no new Viking graves fall to be recorded. 
When digging near the Viking grave found in 1913, the site of which 
can still be determined by the quantities of horses’ bones lying in the 
sand, I found that this grave bad been placed close to the side of a 
drybuilt stone wall, the top of which now shows above surface level, 
This wall, which must be part of a building of circular construction, 
measures about 4 feet in breadth and about 4 feet in height. Nearly 
12 feet of its length was uncovered. To the west of the Drill Hall, and 
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showing at surface level where the sand has blown away, are a number 
of similar walls, the circular construction of the buildings of which they 
had formed part being clearly visible. No excavation of any of these 
structures was attempted, as it was a task beyond either the time or 
means at my disposal, but I record them here as being worthy of serious 
investigation in the future. 

In a small mound about 160 yards west of the Drill Hall and about 
22 yards north of the road, there was found at about 2 feet from the 
surface a long cist which measured 8 feet in length, 2 feet in breadth, 
and 2 feet in depth. The sides and one end were composed of slabs 
set on edge, and the other end of flat stones placed one above the other. 
The bottom was not paved, and, except for a quantity of red clay, the 
cist was entirely filled with sand. For a covering it bad a number of 
flat stones with one particularly large slab in the centre, the whole 
being topped with small boulders and sand. The direction of the cist 
was north-east and south-west. No relies were found in it. 

In a small heap of stones, about 120 yards north-west of the Drill 
Hall and beside one of the grass-covered sand dunes, the fragments of 
a large vessel of clay were found about 3 feet from the surface. Both 
sides had been crushed together, and it was only found possible to 
remove it in small pieces. It is made of a coarse reddish-yellow clay, 
the walls averaging } of an inch in thickness. The diameter at the 
mouth has probably been about 16 inches and the height perhaps about 
17 or INinches. On the exterior, just below the lip, it isslightly hollowed, 
the lower portion of the hollow being decorated with « nearly 
horizontal row of finger-tip and nail impressions. From the 
level at which the vessel was found and its construction and 
appearance in general, I would suggest 4 period subsequent 
to the Viking occupation as its probable date. 

On the east side of the Isauld Burn, between it and the 
farm dyke, the remains of two long cists were found, with 
the head and side stones protruding above ground. They 
lay nearly east and west, and measured 6 feet in length, 
about 2 feet in width, and 1 foot 6 inches in depth respec- 
tively, No relics were found in either, both being completely 
filled with earth. 

In addition to the above-mentioned vessel of clay, the 
only relics found on Reay Links were two hammer-stones, mie Bane 
a small flint scraper, and a strap tag of bronze. from Raay 

The strap tag (fig. 1), which was found lying on the surface, saake: (Up 
has a dark green patina. It measures 1f{ inch in length and is of long 
oval shape pointed at one end. The top, where it is ,4 inch in breadth, 
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is divided and pierced with two nail or rivet holes. Towards the 
centre it widens to yj, inch, and gradually tapers to a point which has 
been worked into 2 zoomorphic design. On the upper surface there is 
the incised decoration of a cross inside a circle, and a small oval depend- 
ing from between the rivet holes, the whole being enclosed within an 
incised border line which runs round the edge of the object. From 
the cireumference of the circle which encloses the cross, four lines 
project inwards towards the angles of the arms, one of these lines and 
two of the terminals of the cross being decorated serif-fashion. Of 
the same type, but made of silver instead of bronze, is the strap tag 
found at Talnotrie,! Kirkcudbrightshire, with associated relics among 
which were Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian coins dating from A.D. 
854-74, 


CHAMBERED Cann at Lower Dounreay. 


This cairn (fig. 2), which is of the round horned variety, is situated 
in the pasture land about 1 mile north-east of the farm of Lower 
Dounreay and { mile from the seashore, and like many others of its 
kind, has long been known in the local folk-lore as “The Fairies 
Mound." It is also sometimes called “The Lairacks Hillock” or Cnoe na 
h-Uiseig. From a distance it has the appearance of a green hillock, but 
on closer approach there could be seen protruding above the grass-grown 
surface a number of slabs, the position of some of which indicated that 
the cairn had at some time or other been interfered with. On the 
southern side, and about 60 or 70 feet in front of the cairn, is a hollow 
or ditch-like depression in the ground, a peculiar phenomenon in a field 
which is otherwise comparatively level, and I ean only sugrest as a 
reason for its existence, that it was from this spot the builders of the 
cairn may have obtained the material, or part of it at least, for the 
construction of the monument, 

The cairn measured about 8 feet in height above the level of the field. 
Across the centre, between the horns, the diameter was about 58 feet, 
and along the horns 70 feet. In the centre of the concavity, on the south- 
east side, and seen in fig. 2 as a white mark, was a large slab which 
measured 5 feet 6 inches in length, 2 feet 9 inches in greatest breadth, 
and 11 inches in thickness. With some difficulty this stone was moved 
downwards a few feet, and on digging below where it had lain the 
entrance to the chamber was found. The slab, which had probably 
slipped from its original position, was, I think, the lintel stone of the 
portal, the two jambs being the upright slabs Nos. 1 and 8, which were 
subsequently uncovered in the course of the excavations, The whole 

* Proceedings, vol. xivii, pp. 12-10. 
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of the chamber from the entrance to the back wall was completely 
filled with flat slabs which had formed the superstructure of the 





Fig. 2. Horned Chambered Cairn at Lower Dounreay, Caithness. 


chamber. Amongst this mass, and at a distance of 16 feet from the 
entrance and 3 feet from the surface level, a secondary burial had been 
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Fig. 3 Plan and Section of Chamber in Cairn at 
Dounreay, 


made, the cairn stones of the fallen roof having been utilised as material 
for the preparation of the long cist in which to place the body. The 
cist, which lay north-north-east and south-south-west, measured 6 feet in 
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length, 2 feet in breadth, and 1 foot 4 inches in depth. Both side and end 
slabs had been set on edge. To protect the cist further two slabs, each of 
which measured about 3 feet in length and 2 feet 9 inches in breadth 
respectively. had been placed on edge on either side of the cist at its 
head. Laid across these from side to side were three flat stones which 
formed a cover, The bottom was paved, and the skeleton, which was 
lying on its back with its head 
at the north end of the cist, 
was entirely covered with beach 
shingle. At the south-east end 
of the cist, among the shingle, 
two fragments of a beaker urn 
were found. 

On reference to the section 
and plan (fig. 3), it can be seen 
that the original chamber is a 
pointed oval in shape, having 
eight upright divisional slabs 
(numbered 1-8 in the illustra- 
tions) of varying heights set 
radially with drystone building 
between each. It lay north-west 
and south-east, and measured 
20 feet in length. Between the 
wallsat the entrance it measured 
only 1 foot in width, but gradu- 
ally expanded to about 6 feet 
6 inches st the back. The 
original height of the chamber 
eannot now be ascertained, but 
as the drystone building is at 
every point built higher than 
the upright slabs, one can as- 
sume that it must have been 
of the dome-shaped or corbelled variety, with perhaps one or more 
capstones. Between the upright slabs Nos. 6 and 7 and 7 and 8 two 
slabs of whinstone were found, which might have answered as covers, 
The larger of the two measured 4 feet in length by 3 feet 7 inches in 
breadth and 7 inches in thickness. The only part of the chamber which 
may have been lintelled is that portion between the walls at the entrance 
on ‘the exterior side of slabs Nos. 1 and 8, and here a few fallen slabs 
were found, which by their size and shape may have served as lintels. 





Fig. 4. South side of Chamber in Cairn at Lower 
TDoupresy. 
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In the removal of the stones from the back of the chamber, it 
was observed that the upper faces of many of these had adhering 
to them a layer of clay sometimes nearly an inch in thickness, the 
lower faces being quite clean. The use of clay has already been noted 
in the superstructure of cairns elsewhere,’ so that its presence here in 
such a quantity and position was in all likelihood not accidental, but 
for the purposes of making the roof as nearly watertight as possible, 
and helping to bind the structure together. In the actual construction 
of the chamber its shape had evidently been determined by the placing 
of the upright slabs (fig. 4), these having been fixed in position first of 
all. Each slab had been sunk to some depth in the subsoil, and pinned 
in its position by a smaller stone wedged in at the foot on either side. 
The drystone walling had then been built between and above the 
uprights (fig. 5). The measurements of the upright stones are as 
follows :— 








 Namber. Height. Thickness. | Breadth. 
i 3 feet 3 inches | 2 inches Not ascertained. 
= 4 ee L # | oe ‘fe * 
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Between Nos. 1 and 2 the height of the cairn wall as it stands now 
is 4 feet, between Nos, 2 and 3,5 feet 4 inches, and between Nos. 5 and 
6 its highest point 5 feet 10 inches. At floor-level the base of the wall 
was nearly in line with the bottom of the upright slabs, but as it rose 
the wall gradually sloped outwards until it reached the top of the 
uprights. Here it became more perpendicular, and at two points above 
the uprights Nos. 3 and 6 it showed some sign of convergence. 

The position of the upright slabs must be considered. It will be 
noted that except for Nos, 1 and 8, which are nearly opposite each other 
but not quite, the remainder, except for No. 5, are so placed that one 
on either side faces the interval between two on the opposite side. 
Moreover, the position of No. 5 upright in the centre of the semicircular 
back wall, leaves us with four uprights on one side and three on the 
other. This irregular placing of the upright slabs would seem to pre- 
clude, therefore, a splitting up of the chamber of this cairn into a series 

1 Forty Years Researches in Burial Mounds of East Yorkshire, pp. xxi and x1. 
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of well-defined compartments. The spaces between them, however, 
served the same purpose, the slabs themselves being used for dividing 
one interment from another, as I shall show later. One other point in 
connection with the slabs, for which I can assign no particular reason, 
is the rough chipping away of the upper interior corner of each one, 
some more and some less. This is shown on the section, but can be 





Fig. 5. End of Chamber in Cairn at Lower 
Dounreay, 


most clearly seen in fig. 4, show- 
ing the south side of the cham- 
ber, and fig. 5, a view of the 
back of the chamber. 

In clearing the floor of the 
chamber, the space between up- 
rights Nos, 3, 4, 5, and 6 was 
found to be completely paved, 
except for a small patch near 
the inner angle of No. 6, where 
there wasa pocket which seemed 
to contain a small quantity of 
ashes. Between uprights Nos. 
2, 3, 6, and 7 the floor was partly 
paved and partly covered with 
clay, and from this point to the 
entrance the floor covering con- 
sisted of clay only. On the top 
of the paved area was a layer 
of clay some 2 to 3 inches in 
thickness, and embedded in this 
were human skeletal remains, 
animal bones, pottery, ete. A 
few fragments of charcoal were 
also found, but so few as to be 
almost negligible. 

The skeletal remains were 
fragmentary, as the weight of 


the fallen stones had driven the bones into the clay, breaking and 
crushing them, and this, together with the effect of moisture which had 
seeped through the stones of the cairn, had reduced many of them to 
such a state of disintegration as to make it impossible to remove them. 
From the position of the fragments which remained it was possible, 
however, to determine, so far, the position in which some of the bodies 


had been placed. 


The first skeleton was found between uprights Nos. 3 and 4. It had 
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been laid in a contracted position on its left side close to the wall, 
with the head in the angle made by the wall and No. 3 upright. The 
knees had been drawn up, one arm placed under and the other over 
the thigh bones. Between uprights Nos. 5 and 6 other skeletal frag- 
ments were found. Pieces of a skull were lying in the angle of upright 
No. 5, while close to the base of the wall, and nearly centred between 
the two uprights, were a number of long bones. From the position 
of the bones it would appear as if a body had been laid down in a con- 
tracted position. In the central space between uprights Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7 
the human skeletal remains were rather mixed, the skull of one skeleton 
being found in the exterior angle of upright No. 6, while another skull 
and a number of long bones 
were found midway between 
the upstanding slabs. 

In the clay in which the 
bones of the first-mentioned 
skeleton were imbedded, and 
which had been removed and 
placed aside for examination, 
two fragments of neolithic 
pottery were found, a stone 
axe, fragments of two beaker 
urns, and a number of animal 
bones. Among the latter was Fix. 6, Piereed Ox Bone from Chamber of Cairn 
the first phalanx of a small at Lower Dounreay. (+) 
ox which had been pierced 
near its distal end, from front to back, by a hole about j inch in diameter 
(fig. 6). A similar bone also pierced in this way, from a Stone Age 
kitchen-midden at Oram, in Denmark, is figured in Affaldsdynger Fra 
Stenalderen i Danmark, p. 142, fig. 4. | 

The axe, which is made of a micaceous sandstone, measures 3) inches 
in length, 23, inches in width across the cutting face, and 1{ inch 
across the butt. It is roughly oval in section and measures 1%, inch 
near the centre, where it is greatest in thickness. The surface generally, 
except in one or two places where an attempt has been made at polish- 
ing or smoothing, is pitted, showing that it has been prepared by pecking 
or bruising with a hammer-stone.' The neolithic pottery is made of an 
extremely hard paste. The outer surface is black and glossy, with the 
appearance of having been rubbed or burnished with a smooth instru- 
ment. The inner surface resembles a piece of stone, so large is the 





‘ See description of this method by Dr Sophus Miller in Mémoires de la Société Royale cea 
Antiquaires du Nord, 1297, pp. 148-55. 
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percentage of sand which has been added to the clay in the process of 
manufacture. The largest of the two fragments measures 1] inch by 





Fig. 7. Fragments of two Beakers from floor of (haan ber in Cadi at 
Lower Dounresy. 


1g inch and 4 inch in thickness. The beaker (fig. 7, Nos. 1 and 2), which 
ia made of a fine yellowish clay, has probably measured about 3) inches 
in diameter across the mouth when complete, and 5) inches across the 
base. The lip ia slightly everted, and here and there over the surface 
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are shallow punctulations in groups of three. As each one of the three 
appear to be equidistant they have probably been made with a stamp. 
The fragments of the beaker (fig. 7, No. 3) were portions of the body 
of a vessel which had been made of a light brown clay, and decorated 
with horizontal impressions of a twisted cord. The fragments of the 
other beaker (fig. 8) were found in various parts of the cairn. The lip 
fragment No. 1 was found immediately under the turf on the top of 


1 : ‘ = 


Pig. &. Fragments of a Beaker from Cist in Chambered Calrn at Lower Dounreay. 






the cairn. Nos. 2 and 3 came from the floor of the cairn, and Nos. 4 
and » from the cist which had contained the secondary burial. It is 
made of a coarse dark brown clay, intermixed with small stones and 
quartz crystals. The lip fragments Nos. 1 and 4 are decorated with a 
row of nearly vertical dashes made ‘with a stick or other implement, 
and closely resembling the finger-nail technique. These are margined 
by a line impressed with a toothed implement producing a row of 
hyphens, and below is an irregular chevron pattern of which Nos. 2 and 3 
may be portions. Fragment No. 5, part of the bulge of the urn, has 
two rows of the nearly vertical dashes placed ] inch apart, each row of 
which is margined by a double line of the impressed hyphens. 
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For various reasons it was not found possible to examine the structure 
of the cairn outwith the chamber. Internally there is little deviation 
from the plan of excavated cairns of a similar type, although there are 
structural differences in detail. In the plans of the horned round cairns 
of Ormiegill and Gett,! excavated by Dr J oseph Anderson over half a 
century ago, the upright slabs are shown in pairs, each one exactly 
opposite the other, thus dividing the chamber into three compartments 
in the first mentioned and two in the second. Also, the upright slab 
in the back wall of the innermost compartment of both these cairns 
was placed face outwards and flush with the drystone building, instead 
of protruding for some distance edge outwards, as in the cairn at Lower 
Dounreay. Further, in the Dounreay cairn the passage is short, the 
distance from the outer extremity of the walls—where they are only 
a few inches in height—to the upright slabs Nos. 1 and 8 being only 
5 feet. In the cairns of Ormiegill and Gett, and imbedded in a floor 
of ashes, were burnt bones, human and animal, evidence of a period 
during which cremation was practised. Above this accumulation were 
unburnt bones, splintered and broken, both human and animal, of later 
burials and a different method of sepulture. The relies found consisted 
of flint chips and worked flints, and in the eairn of Ormiegill a finely 
polished hammer of grey granite was found, which measured 4 inches 
in length and was pierced with a hole for a handle. Quantities of 
pottery were also found, but these are not now available for examination. 

In the cairn at Lower Dounreay there was only one method of 
burial—by inhumation, and in two cases at least in the contracted 
position. No flints, worked or unworked, were found. Two of the 
fragments of pottery were neolithic, and the remainder fragments of 
beakers of the Bronze Age. The decoration of the beaker (fig. 7), with 
its toothed-stamp impressions and false finger-nail technique, points to 
an early period of that time. The corded beaker found in association 
with the stone axe and neolithic pottery is an interesting record, 
although we must infer from the fragments found that the whole 
of the globular body of the beaker was decorated with the cord impres- 
sions. instead of the neck only and perhaps part of the shoulder, as in 
its continental prototypes of the Late Neolithic period. The stone axe 
is the second recorded from a chambered cairn in Scotland A polished 
axe of greenstone was discovered by Professor T. H. Bryce in Clachaig 
(Limekiln) cairn, Arran. In the two chambers of this cairn were the 
remains of fourteen individuals, men, women, and children, the bones 


+ Proceedings, vol, vi. pp. 442-51 and vol, vil. pp, 480-512. 
* Proc. of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, vol. lik. p, 2. 
* Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. p. 5, 
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all unburnt. It was noted that the skulls were invariably placed in 
the corners and the long bones against the walls, practically the same 
conditions as prevailed at Lower Dounreay, 

From the evidence afforded, therefore, by the multiple inhumed 
burials, the stone axe, fragments of neolithic pottery, shards of early 
beaker pottery, and a total absence of bronze, we must presume that 
the interments in the Lower Dounreay cairn had been made in the Late 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age. The relics from the cairn have been 
presented to the Museum by the Trustees of the late Donald Innes 
of Reay, to whom the thanks of the Society are due. [ must also express 
my indebtedness to Mr Patrick Innes for his assistance, and to Mr B. G. 
Harris for his help in preparing the plans. -- 


REPORT ON THE HUMAN BONES. By Professor ALex. Low, 
M.D., F.S.A.Sc0T. 


FRoM THE CHAMBER OF THE CAIRN. 


The bones are so fragmentary that apart from identifying the 
various pieces it is not possible to arrive at any definite conclusion as 
to the type of individuals represented. 

Between upright slabs Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7 were found pieces of the 
eranial bones of two individuals—an imperfect skull-cap, and part of 
the lower jaw of a young individual with a somewhat long skull and 
narrow forehead; a frontal bone and pieces of upper and lower jaws 
of an adult with narrow forehead and prominent brow-ridges. 

Between slabs 5 and 6 were small fragments of two skulls and 
some very fragmentary and splintered pieces of limb bones — pieces of 
humerus, ulna, femur, and tibia. 

Between slabs 3 and 4 were found pieces of upper and lower limb 
bones of a young man. Part of the upper extremity of the right 
femur shows very marked antero-posterior fattening, and the upper 
three-fourths of the right tibia shows lateral flattening of the shaft 
and retroversion of the head. 


SeconpaRY BurRtaAL 1s Lowe Crt. 


The long cist contained the imperfect skeleton of a young man 
about twenty to twenty-five years of age. 

The skull is too imperfect to permit of measurements being taken. 
The bones are thin, and sufficient of the skull-cap remains to show a 
long type of skull with a rather full and rounded frontal region and 
with high orbits. The ramus and part of the body of the left side of 
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the lower jaw is preserved. All three molar teeth are in position, but 
do not show any wearing of the crowns. 

There are a number of imperfect vertebra and a few broken ribs. 
The hip bones are much broken, but the pieces that remain show sex 
characters indicating a male. 

The lengths of thejentire limb bones are as follows :— 


Right humerus . i : . 323 mm 
» radius : : . : oO <s 
.  wlna : : ; . 28 -, 
». femur : : 444, 

Left tibia . i "4 : se ., 
. tbula - ; : - 4) Ee 


The platymeric inder of the femur is 667, and the platyenemic imilex 
of the tibia 61:7. Both tibie show flattening and retroversion of their 
heads, and the left one shows a “squatting” facet at its lower end; 
the lower end of the right tibia is broken. The right os caleis and 
both astragali are fairly complete, the latter showing “squatting ' 
faucets, 

The bones are those of a young male, rather long-headed, of slender 
build, and of an estimated stature of 5 feet 6 inches 


REPORT ON THE ANIMAL BONES. By R. M. Nein, M.C,, M.A., 
_ Lecturer on Zoology, University of Aberdeen. 


These number some 0 pieces, almostall very smalland fragmentary. They are 
not of any great zoological interest, The variety of aquatic animals represented 
suggests that the site of the cairn has been exposed to flooding or was hard by a 
stream or pond, although actually there is no evidence of this at the present day. 

The following is a summary of the remains :— 


1. Nine pieces rib, vertebrae, scapula, and 2 pieces limb bones of a smallish ox. 
OF the latter the largest pieces by far are « part of the right radius and 
anos caleis, The stoutish build of the former seems to preclude Keltic 
shorthorn. 

2. Right humerus and one other limb fragment of young deer. 

4. Two leg bones of a squirrel. 

4. Part of the skull of a water-vole. 

5, Two pieces lower jaw and part of right frontal of an otter. 

6. Part of sternum and several wing-bone pieces of a gannet. 

7. Seven picces wing bones of a grebe or grebe-like bird, and two fragmenta 
of mandible ditto. | 

In addition to the above there were found 3 ox teeth, 1 sheep tooth, | 
eanine tooth of a dog, 2 pieces of oyster-shell, and « fragment of bird 
pelvis which has not been definitely identified. 
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Monpbay. Mth January 1929. 
*~ 


Proressor THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., F-.R.S., 
Vice-PRresipent, in the Chatr. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


WILFRED LORRAINE ANcKoRN, Three-Corner Mead, Dunton Green, Kent, 
DoxaLp BERTRAM, Manager. Orkney Steam Navigation Co,, Ltd., 20 


East Road, Kirkwall. . 
Morton J. H. Cowie. Architect, “ Durrisdeer,” St John's Road, Cor- 
storphine. 


Dr J. J. Gauararra, 4 Park Street, Dingwall. 

Rev. ALEXANDER Fieminc Kern, Minister of Kinkell nud Madderty 
United Free Church, United Free Church Manse, Madderty, Crieff, 

Henny LACHLAN MacponaLy of Dusach, Dunach, Oban, Argyll. 

Rev. P. Hue R. Mackay, M.A., St John’s Manse, Torphichen, by 


Bathgate. 
CHARLES M‘LEax, F.Z.S. (Scot.), 27 Hillview Terrace, Dahuuir, Dium- 


bartonshire. 

Lt.-Col. Leonarp C. RK. Mrssen, M.A.(Oxon.), Nymans, Handecross, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

James Ross, 10 Midmar Gardens, Edinburgh. 

James SeTon-ANpDERSON, 2 Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 

James Tayior, 780 8th Avenne West, Vancouver, B.C, 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 


(1) By T. Stewart, Morningside Place, Edinburgh. 
Silver Button, shaped like an acorn, bearing a Cameron crest and 
coat of arms. 


(2) By J. S. Dosarn, F.S.A.Scot. 

Forfarshire Constable's Badge of Lead, measuring 1] inch in dia- 
meter, bearing on the obverse FORFARSHIRE CONSTABLE Ne 124, 
round edge, GR. IV. in centre and a crown above. 

Two Communion Tokens. 
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(3) By S. A. Nives, Sunnyside, Fyvie. 


Part of a Food-vessel of red-brown ware, measuring 6] inches in 
external diameter at the mouth. Found while ploughing on the farm 
of Sunnyside, Parish of Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, about 1910. (See sub- 
sequent communication by J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot.) 


(4) By GeoncGe Davipsox, F.S,A.Scot, 


Tron Axe-head, medimval, measuring 6) inches in length and 5! inches 
across the cutting edge, from Haughton House sale, Alford, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Bronze Spear-head, with a stout socket, short blade and a flat loop 
on each side of the socket, measuring 5} inches in total length, the 
blade being 2] inches in length and 1, inch in breadth, and the socket 
i inch in external diameter at the mouth, from Inverness. 

Turned Wooden Ink-pot with four circular holes round the central 
well for holding quills, from Laurencekirk. 

Silver Toddy Ladle, with unidentified marks—a thistle between two 
branch-like objects with a dot on each side—and maker's mark, A C, 
stamped twice. 


(9) By Groner Exy, 91 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Half-pound Lead Weight, of flat discoidal shape, with n semicircular 
bow handle of iron, measuring 1{ inch by 1} inch in cross diameters, 
and 7 inch im thickness, with the letter T and number VIII. rudely 
incised on the top. Found by the donor while fishing in the Tay near 
Taymouth Castle, the handle of the weight being caught by one of his 
hooks. 


(6) By Colonel J. Mini. 3 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Old Walking-stick, the handle carved in the form of the head of 
John Knox. 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated 
and thanks voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By W. Dovueias Simpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.Seot, 
The Deeside Field, Fourth Number, 1929. 


(2) By Richarp Quick, F.S.A.Scot. 


Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, vol. vii., No. 
4. and Index to vol. vii. 
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(3) By R, Murpocn Lawraxce, F\S.A.Scot., 


The Scottish National Dances: their Origin, Nature, and History. By 
R. H. C. (Rev. Robert Hogg Calder, M.A.). Aberdeen, 1928. 


(4) By the Secretary of the Manx Museum. 
Journal of the Manx Museum, vol. i., No. 17, December 1928. 


The following Purchases of Books for the Library were intimated — 


Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the Forty-Five. By 
Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. Aberdeen, 1928, 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inven- 
tory of the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. iii— Roman London, 
London, 1928. 

Schedule of the Roman Remains of Chester. With Maps and Plans. 
By P. H. Lawson, F.S.A., A.R.LB.A. Chester, 1928. 

Drum of the Somerviiles, By Hamilton More Nisbett. Edinburgh, 
1928. 

Roman Malton and District. Report No. 1. The Roman Pottery at 
Crambeck, Castle Howard. By Philip Corder, M.A. York, 128. 

Place Names of Dumbartonshire. By John Irving, F.S.AScot. Dum- 
barton, 1928. | 

Osebergfundet Utgit av den Norske Stat. Bind IT. Oslo, 128. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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1. 


ON A JET NECKLACE FROM A CIST AT POLTALLOCH, ARGYLL. 
By J. HEWAT CRAW, F.S.A. Scor. 


The village of Kilmartin, Argyll, stands at the apex of a triangular. 


area of low-lying ground some three miles in length. At its base is 
the level stretch of Crinan Moss, and on either side rise the rugged 
hills of Argyll. 

This delta is bisected by the Kilmartin Burn, which flows to meet 
the River Add, but geologists tell us that the valley was at one time 
traversed by a much larger river, when a lobe of ico blocked the Pass 
of Brander, and the waters of Loch Awe discharged into Crinan Loch, 
The course of this river may still be seen at parts, and further evidence 
of early conditions exists in the form of reat banks of gravel, a 
hundred feet above the present sea-level. ‘These extend along either 
side of the valley, and speak of a time when Knapdale and Kintyre 
were islands and the waves of Loch Crinan rolled to'where Kilmartin 
village now stands, 

When the sea receded to its present level, the district now traversed 
by the Crinan Canal and the Kilmartin Burn must have become an im- 
portant thoroughfare. To this is doubtless due the fact that in no part 
of Scotland are there to be found remains of greater interest, dating from 
early prehistoric down to medieval times. 

These monuments have frequently formed the subjects of papers in 
our Proceedings, and have been elsewhere described?) Dr Christison 
dealt with the forts of the district, and has given an account of the 
work done by our Society at Dunadd, when by the kindness of Colonel 
Malcolm, C.B., of Poltalloch, our museum was enriched by the addition 
of over 300 objects found during the excavations, The cairns and their 
excavation have been described by Canon Greenwell and Dean Mapleton, 
while Dr Joseph Anderson has given an account of the urns discovered, 
The standing-stones have received the attention of Mr Romilly Allan, 
Professor J. Y. Simpson, and Dr Christison. 

A very remarkable alignment of cairns and standing-stones extends 
from Kilmartin through the whole course of the valley: several of 
these cairns are of more than usual interest. In the large esirn at 
Kilmartin Glebe, at the north end of this line, was found a jet necklace, 
which cannot now be traced. From the top of this cairn, which was 


1 Memoira of the Creolupion! Surcey—Sheet 37, p. a 
* For Bibliography, see Appendix A. 
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only partially exeavated, and which originally measured 110 feet in 
diameter and 134 feet in height, one can see the next three in the 
series in exact alignment. The second seems to have been untouched. 
The third was unfortunately recently removed. The fourth, at Nether 
Largie, contains a megalithic segmented chamber which has been figured 
by Professor Bryce.’ In this cairn Canon Greenwell found the beautiful 
urn (now in the Eritish Museum) which has been so often figured as a 
type of neolithic pottery. The cairn is situated 1200 yards from No. 1 of 
the series, Continuing southwards the line passes a standing-stone, 
having close to the east a remarkable group of standing-stones, and to the 
west a circle of twelve stones in a small wood. Beyond Ri Cruin the 
line passes over the site of a cairn which contained three cists. In 
two of these the side slabs were grooved for the reception of the end 
slabs, and from the third was taken the unique slab bearing sculptured 
representations of axe-heads, of which there is a cast in our museum. 
Continuing, the line passes in succession three burial sites and a 
standing-stone within a distance of about a mile and a half, and 
eventually crosses the Add at Islandadd Bridge. This remarkable line, 
44 miles in length, probably marks the course of an early track, and 
is in fact closely followed to-day by a road, except where it passes 
through the grounds of Poltalloch House. It points N. by E. 4 E., 
being parallel to the course of the Kilmartin Burn and to all the 
ridges and valleys in the district. It is a noticeable fact that the axes 
of practically all the Bronze Age graves in the district point in approxi- 
mately the same direction. 

Another line of standing-stones and burial sites extends from the 
modern cemetery north of Lochgilphead to Dunadd, a distance of about 
2] miles, 

About half a mile north-east of Poltalloch, the low-lying triangular 
area above referred to is bounded on the west by a gravel bank some 


' Proc, Sov, Ant, Scot,, vol. xxxvil, p. 00. 

? Proc, Soc. Ant, Scot, vol. vili, part 2, p78. Opinion is ‘divided whether these are moulds or 
mere representations, The latter would seem to be the correct interpretation, as similar carvings 
occur on the slabs of a burial chamber in Brittany. There the shafts of the axes are also shown, 
and they are accompanied bya curious figure resembling the head ofa mke. This figure was also 
carved on one of the Kilmartin slabs, soggesting to Dean Mapleton “large Ogham letters.” Sea 
Proc, Roy. trish, Acad, vol. vill, ROI, p. SR There con be no doubt, however, that the 
figures In question are the dehased representations of boats with rowers, such as have been found 
carved on boulders in Denmark. See A, P. Madsen's Alfbildninger af Danske Olddaager og 
Mindesmaerker: Broncealderen IL. (1876), p. 40, pl. xxxvil. The same motif appears on knives 
of the Bronze Age in Denmark (/bid.; Broncealderen 1. (1872), pl. xxiv.) Mr George Coifey 
has described these “ship-fyures” at New Grange, near Drogheda, and has drawn attention to 
their similarity to Scandinavian rock carvings, He does not seem to have known, however, 
of the Scottish example at Poltalloch. See Trans, Roy, Irish Acnil., vol. xxx. pp. 3-37 (1802), 
nlso New Grange, Coffey, p. 6 (1012), 
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50 feet high and 600 yards in length—the 100-foot beach of pre-glacial 
times. To the north this bank ends in a promontory above the North 
Lodge and the hamlet of Slockavullin, At its south end is a somewhat 
similar promontory, round the base of which curves a small stream. 
The crest of this southern promontory has been used as a gravel pit 
for many years. It is known as Brouch an Drummin (the brae of the 
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Fig. 1, Plan of Gravel Pit, 


elder bushes), but the old name is said to have been Kill y Kiaran ! (the 
eell or burying-ground of St Kiaran), 

On the occasion of the visit of members of the Ancient Monuments 
Commission to this district in April 1928, their attention was directed 
to a short cist at the edge of the pit. This had been opened in 1910 
by Professor Bryce, but was found to contain nothing save a few 
fragments of bones. A slight examination led to the discovery of the 
ends of other slabs projecting from the gravel, and Sir Ian Malcolm 


* Ex inf. Mr Donald Campbell, Poltalloch, Kiaran was an Irish Saint who lived a.p. 51i-a, 
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decided to excavate the site. In the third week of August I went to 
Poltalloch to help with the work. 

A plan of the gravel pit is shown in fig. 1. Some Il yards to the 
north stands a monolith 5 feet 6 inches above the ground and 2 feet 
by 14 foot at ground-level. Its major axis points north by east (fig. 2). 
About 10 yards farther north can be traced the faint remains of a 
mound which has been raised to cut off the promontory. It is only 
some 6 inches in elevation by 24 feet in width, and can be traced from 
near the edge of the steep bank to the east. It curves with a westerly 





Fig. 2 Gravel Pit from the North. 


course for about 70 yards until it is lost when turning south, some 2) 
yards to the south-west of the monolith. The area cut off hy this 
mound measures about 100 yards north and south by 70 yards east and 
west, 

The work of examination was begun at the east side of the gravel 
pit, where flag-stones could be seen projecting from the side of the 
excavation, and where bones had been found some time before. Here 
four full-length stone-lined graves were found in an approximately 
east and west position. They contained human remains, but no relics. 

No. 1 pointed east-south-east, the cover stones being | foot 7 inches 
helow the surface. It was formed of three slabs on each side and two 
end slabs, being covered by three slabs. It was unpaved and measured 
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o feet 6 inches in length internally by 15 inches at the east end, 18 
inches at the shoulders, and 12 inches at the west end. It contained a 
skeleton in a much decayed condition, the remains of the skull being 
at the east end. 

No. 2 lay parallel to it, on the south side, at a distance of 18 inches, 
The west end had been damaged in removing gravel from the pit. 
This grave was at a rather lower level, being 2 feet below the surface. 
There were two slabs at the north side and one at the south side, a 
slab at the east end, and two remaining cover stones. It measured 8 
inches wide at the east end, and 1] inches wide at the middle, the head 
having evidently been placed at the west end. 

No. 3 lay close to the east end of No. 1, and in alignment with it, 
but at a slightly higher level, being 1 foot 4 inches below the surface, 
This grave seemed to have been damaged in the making of grave 4, 
which had cut into it at the east end. The slabs had been displaced, 
but the west end slab, two slahs at each side, and one cover stone 
remained. Part of a skull was found at the west end, 

No. 4 was at a lower level, being 1 foot 9 inches below the surface. It 
did not lie parallel with the other graves, its axis pointing east by 
north. It was formed of three slabs at each side, two end slabs, and 
three covers. The dimensions were: length 5 feet 8 inches, width at 
west end 18 inches, at shoulders 20 inches, at east end 10 inches. The 
skeleton was sufficiently preserved to show that the body had been 
placed on its back with head to the west and the arms extended at 
each side. This grave was placed about 5 yards from the edge of the 
slope to the east and about 38 yards from the enclosing mound to the 
north, 

None of the graves was paved. The depth of each had been from 
12 to 14 inches, 

There were in all probability more graves at this spot, but as these 
evidently date from medimval times, operations were not carried 
further, The older name of the place, Kill y Kiaran, is suggestive of 
Christian burial, The skulls were sent to Professor Bryce for examina- 
tion,' the other bones were reburied. 

Work was next begun at a spot 6 feet south-west of the cist C 
found in 1910 (fig. 3), at the south end of the gravel pit, and some 35 
yards south-west by south of the long graves. At this spot the pro- 
montory ends in a slight knoll, sloping steeply to the east, south, and 
west, A horizontal slab could here be seen projecting from the 
gravel face. It had eseaped earlier interference from the fact that a 
large elm tree of considerably over a century's growth grew directly 


See Appendix B. 
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on the top of it. It was decided to open the cist A by removing the 
end slab, and to do this a considerable amount of roots had to be cut 
away. When this had been done it was found that the slab originally 
visible was not the cover of the cist, but a small slab placed close to it, 
the actual cover being directly behind it. When the end slab of the 
cist was removed, it was seen that the cist was formed of four slabs 
of schist, and a covering slab. The end slabs were placed between the 
ends of the side slabs, and at the north end a shallow perpendicular 





Pig. 3. Clats at Gravel Pit. 


groove had been chipped in the west side slab. The end slab was not 
placed in this groove, but a couple of inches outside it. 

The cist pointed north by east, it measured 3 feet | inch in length, 
| foot 8 inches in width, and 1 foot 4 inches in depth. It was unpaved. 
The cover was 24 inches beneath the surface of the ground. 

The interior was about one-third full of sand and gravel, which was 
bound into a compact mass by the closely matted roots of the elm tree, 
To clear this out was no easy matter, 18 every care had to be taken 
to avoid damaging any urn or other relics the cist might contain. Only 
one person could work at a time, and it took six and a half hours 
before all the contents were cleared out. 

The best tool was found to be a piece of strong wire, bent at right 
angles, with which the roots were slowly combed out. The sand and 
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gravel were passed through a sieve, and the fibrous roots cut off bit 
by bit as they were freed. 

The contents of the cist were a jet necklace, a flint knife, fragments 
of partially incinerated human bones and teeth,’ a few small pieces of 
charcoal, and small lumps of ochre. The bones and charcoal were all 
found in a circular area in the middle of the north half of the cist. 
The beads and the knife were found in the south half of the cist, and 
more to the west than to the east side. This was the part most filled 
with roots, which extended almost to the top at the south-west corner. 

After clearing out cist A,)the remaining part of the knoll between 
the edge of the gravel pit and the top of 
the steep bank was examined by cutting 
narrow trenches across it. During this work 
no sign of there having been acairn of stones 
on the spot was found, but it is possible that 
stones may have been removed when the 
ground was under cultivation. 

Cist B (figs. 3 and 4) was found 11) feet 
south of cist A. It lay 13 inches below the 
surface, and pointed slightly east of true 
north, The cover was a large slab, measur- 
ing 6 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 5 inches; it 
was about 5 inches thick, but tapered con- 
siderably towards the edges. It was much 
too long for the cist, projecting southwards 
as much as 2 feet 4 inches. This end of 
Sat: =u _ the slab was only 2 feet 3 inches wide, and 
ebay Sas vist oar #& Small slab lay over it at the south-west 

corner of the cist, where the large slab 
little more than covered the cist. A large number of markings made 
by a sharp-pointed tool were noticed on the under surface of the 
eover near the north end, apparently to reduce its thickness at this 
part. Slabs had been laid horizontally at the level of the top of the 
cist, on the north, enst, and west sides. The cist measured 3 feet 
9 inches in length internally by 2 feet 3 inches at the north end and 
l foot 9 inches at the south end. It was 1 foot 7 inches deep, and 
was paved with 60 small, flat, water-worn stones. The cist was very 
symmetrical in form, the end slabs being fitted between the side slabs. 





' Bee Appendix B, 

" Mr George Bond reports that the charcoal is that of the oak. Mr G. W. Tyrrell, A.R.C.S., 
Ph.O,, reports that some fragments consist entirely of ochre, others are quartz pebbles with 
ochreous stain and impregnations. He suggests that the occurrence in the cists is fortuitous. 
As explained below, however, | think the ochre was purposely laid in the ciat. 
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The latter at each end had grooves similar to that in cist A. These 
were from 1] to 1} inch wide by } inch deep, and had been made with 
a tool similar to that used on the cover. In fig. 4 the groove in the 
north-east corner may be seen directly above the right end of the foot- 
rule. The groove on the south end of the east slab was not continuous, 
but had been made for only 3 inches at the top and the bottom; as 
the slab at this end was slightly concave, a continuous groove had not 
been thought necessary. The comparative narrowness of these grooves, 
and the fact that at neither end was the end slab placed in the groove, 
but at a distance of 4 inch to 2 inches outside of it, suggest that the 
grooves may have been made for the attachment of a lining of wood. 
Grooved slabs were recorded by Dean Mapleton in two cists adjacent 
to that in which the slab with engraved axe-heads was found.’ In that 
instance the side slabs were stated to be “grooved to admit the end 
slabs.” As the site of these cists is some 600 yards east of the gravel- 
pit, it is probable that they were made by the same people. 

The interior of the cist was filled with sand and gravel. This would 
seem to have been put there before the cover was originally placed, 
as the cover closely fitted the cist, leaving no aperture by which gravel 
could enter; neither was there any space in the pavement below by 
which a burrowing animal could find admittance, 

On the pavement and chiefly in the south half of the cist were 
found fragments of unburnt human bones and teeth, a piece of flint 
(fig. 5), small pieces of charcoal, and some fragments of ochre. An urn 
(tig. 6) of the food-vessel type stood near the north-east corner, slightly 
tilted towards the corner. It was in a damaged and fragile state, part 
of the side which had broken off lay in a distinegrated state in the 
interior. It would seem likely that the tilting and breaking of the urn 


' So for as T know, this is the first record of a stone ciat lined with wood. Canon Greenwell 
records the use of wood in rare cases In Yorkshire (not accompanied by stonework) in the 
form of a split and bollowed tree-tronk. He aleo records the bottom of graves Inid with slabs 
of wool, the sides also having been lined, in other cases planks had been lald over the body,— 
Airitiah Horrowa, p. 14, 

* Proc. Soe, Ant. Seot., vol, vill., part ii, p. 37% Canon Greenwell records the cover stone of 
a olst at Eglingham, Northumberland, “exhibiting the almost onlque feature of the use of a 
tool npon it, in the shape of a groove cnt with a sharp-pointed instrument round its narrower 
end, no doubt with the object of facilitating lta being dragged the more easily up the side of 
the hill, upon the summit of which the cairn is placed."—Frifish Barrows, p. 418, 

* Mr 0. G. 5, Crawford has recently described a cist in one of the Scilly Isles where there were 
grooves in the side slabs “to allow the end-stones to be fitted more securely.”—Anfiquily, vol. IL. 
p. 410 (December 125), 

* The unusual feature of a cist having been Milled with soil at the time of burial was observed in 
two other instances in the Poltalloch district. At the Glebe Cairn, Kilmartin, a cist was found 
half-filled with gravel, it contained a necklace abore the urn (Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. vi. p. 340), 
At Duncraigaig, in a cist nearly filled with gravel, the urn was found on fhe surface of the gravel 
(Tbidd., p. 347). | 


VOL. LXIL 1] 
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occurred when the wood lining decayed and the weight of the sand 
and gravel forced the urn against the end slab, A minute fragment 
of bronze was found in cleaning out the sand in the interstices of the 
stones forming the paving of the cist. An examination of the gravel 
below the pavement showed that it had not been disturbed. 

Before leaving the site a further examination was made of cist C, 
which was opened in 1910. The sand in the cist was riddled, but only 
a piece of ochre was found.’ This cist was formed of four slabs and 
a cover, the end slabs being fitted between the side slahs, no sign of 
grooves in the slabs could be found. It measured internally about 3 
feet 4 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, and was about 1 foot 10 inches deep. The 
cover was 12 inches below the surface, and the long axis pointed slightly 
to the east of true north. 

A short trench was cut from the monolith at the north side of the 
gravel-pit, for four yards to the south. A layer of small stones 9 inches 
deep was found, but the soil beneath had not been disturbed. ‘This 
layer forms a ring round the stone, causing a slight mound on the 
surface. The gravel-bed does not extend so far as the monolith, the 
soil being of a loamy character? 


THe Renics. 


The knife (fig. 5)is a pointed flake of light brown flint. It is 21 inches 
im length and shows signs of wear along one edge. The piece of flint 
(fig. 5)from cist B is roughly sectoral in form, it measures E by } inch, 
and shows chipping along the curved edge. The urn (fig. 5) is composed 
of light reddish-brown clay of fine texture and is somewhat rudely made, 
[t does not stand evenly on its base, being 5 inches high at one side 
and half an inch more at the other. It measures 6) inches across the 
mouth and 2} inches across the bottom. Two mouldings, § inch apart, 
encircle the urn, the upper being 2} inches below the lip. 

The exterior is entirely eovered with ornamentation consisting of 
some forty rows of impressions which encirele the urn, These impressions 
have been made with two tools, each impression having been made 
‘separately. One tool with a point like that of a penknife has been 
pressed fat into the clay to make a row of V-shaped impressions, 5 to 9 
to an inch; immediately below this zigzag line is another, of inverted 
V's. Eight of these double lines encircle the urn, being approximately 


* The presence of ochre in cists has heen previously recorded. My own experience lends 
think that it would be much more often found if carefully looked for. A pede ah of poral 
with one side much hollowed by rubbing, was found in a cist at Chesterknowes, Chapelhill 
Cockburnspath in 1913 (Hist, Ber. Nat. Club, vol. xxiv, p. 181), : 


* 4 short account of other sltes examined will be found in Appendix F, 
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equidistant and j inch apart. The top pair is emphasised by being more 
deeply impressed and by having the V's wider apart. Each pair of rows 
is separated from the next by 2 to 5 (usually 3) rows of impressions made 


with a tool having a point 
o 


like that of a blunt lead 
pencil, the dots being from 
a ey Inch, 


8 to 10 to an inch, Where 
the impressions have been 
made obliquely the effect 
resembles that made by a 
twisted cord. The inside of 
the lip is decorated by two 
rows of horizontal thumb- 
nail impressions, the impres- 
sions in the second row being 
reversed;' on each side of 
this are three rows of dotted 
impressions, The decoration 
of the urn must have occupied 
some considerable time, there 
being between 5000 and 000 
separate impressions on it. 

The necklace (tig. 6) is of 
jet or some allied substance 
such as lignite or cannel coal, 
[t consists of six plates, one 
triangular piece of the type 
usually called a pendant and 
110 fusiform or barrel-shaped 
beads. 

The plates are ornamented 
with rectilinear designs 
formed of rows of amall cup- (o's 7 aiech 
shaped punctulations. Some a ae =o 
of these still retain a white 
chalk-like substance which 
must have made the design a much more striking feature of the 
necklace tm its original state* The two terminal plates bear a lozenge 








Fig. & Urn ane Plinta, 


1 Thittlenall impressions similarly placed on the inside of the lip were found on an urn at 
Greenhill, Balmerino, Fife. Another urn in the same cairn had V-shaped impressions and rows 
of dots as if produced by the teeth of a comb,—Proc, Soc, Ant. Seot,, vol. xxxvi. p. &, 

* An examination of the necklaces in the Scottish National Museum shows the same filling to 
exist in the ponctulations of a necklace from Lunan Mead, near Forfar. Similar encrustation 
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in double outline containing a saltire. At the base they are pierced 
with three string-holes which emerge at the back of the plates. The 
right terminal (i.e, the plate on the wearer's right side) is pierced at 
the point with two holes placed on the median line, passing through 
from back to front. The point of the left terminal is pierced with one 
hole which enters at the back and emerges at the point. The second 





rf eth 3 Inches, 


Fig. & The Foltalloch Necklace. 


plates bear a lozenge in double outline, and are pierced from edge to 
edge with three holes, one of which emerges as two at the broader 
edge. The front plates bear two triangles in double outline, placed 
apex to apex; they are pierced with four holes passing out as seven, 

may be seen in the impressions forming the design of several Hronze Age urns in the musenti, 
and has been recorded on the urns of the Stone Age in Denmark. The lates of a necklace found 


at Assynot, Sutherland, were said to be “curiously studded with gold apota” (Arch, Seot., vol. tii, 


p. 49). The punctolations of this necklace, however, which is in the National Musetm, appear | 
be filled merely with earth, epmnce 
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The so-called “pendant” is triangular with a slightly concave base, 
two holes on a line at right angles to the base pass from one flat side 
to the other (fig. 7, a). 

The beads vary in length from | inch to 1), inch, 

The necklace appears to be almost if not quite complete.! 

As the beads and plates were slowly extracted from the mass of 
roots in which they lay, a note was made of the approximate position 
in which the larger pieces were found. It was impossible to do this 
with much accuracy, the mass being so dense, and the conditions of 
excavation so unfavourable, the work having to be done from the 
farther end of the cist. Every bead and every perforation of the 
plates was threaded with a tiny rootlet. When the notes were 
examined later, the position in which the plates were found corre- 
sponded with the usual construction of jet necklaces much more closely 
than was expected. The relative position of two plates was reversed, 
this might be due to conditions of excavation or to the previous action 
of the roots. The terminal plates were much closer together than 
as usually figured, this was also at first attributed to the pressure of 
the roots. Seventy of the beads were found before the first plate 
appeared: this was thought to have been due to the action of the 
roots carrying the smaller beads away from the plates, The position 
of the “pendant,” however, was more difficult to explain. It lay near 
the terminals, not far from the west side of the cist, not near the 
front part of the necklace. It could not have been carried there, as 
the growth of the roots was in the opposite direction. The character 
of the piece itself does not suggest that it has been a pendant. A 
pendant is naturally the most valuable constituent of a necklace, upon 
which most care is bestowed. This piece, like other similar pieces, is 
not only devoid of any ornamentation such as is found on the plates, 
but is disfigured by being pierced with two holes which there has 
been no attempt to conceal, 

The necklace was at first reconstructed according to the accepted 

Of some &2 necklaces of the plate type on record from the Hritish Isles (30 of these 
being from Scotland), more than half are mere fragments, and only about a doxen examples have 
been found in «a condition even approximately complete. Although this must in part be due 
to faulty excavation, carefully examined cists have been found to contain no wore than a few 
plates or beads. With a material of the nature of jet, it must have been seldom that a necklace 
survived till the death of its owner without losa by breakage. That the ornament was frequently 
worn is clear from the extent of wear on the beads and plates from constant friction. The 
finest of oll the necklnces Is that found at Baloalk, Tealing, in the county of Angus (Proe, 
Soe, Ant. Seot., vol. xiv, p. 280), but the Poltalloch necklace must be given a high place in the first 
half-dozen. It contains 110 fusiform beads as against 140 in the Balealk necklace, and 1290 (or 128) 
from that found at Dam of Burgie, Raiford, Morayshire (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scof,, vol. xii. p. 208), 


Three other necklaces have over 100 beads, and six more have between 50 and §, Five English 
necklaces have between 50 and 60 beads. 
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plan, while an investigation was made of the evidence upon which this 
reconstruction was based. The evidence was found to be peculiarly 
slight. 

The facts relating to the discovery of Scottish examples have been 
collected by Mr Graham Callander;! the English records are more widely 
scattered. The jet plates of a necklace found at Assynt, Sutherland, 
were figured in 18247 but no attempt was made at arrangement, the 





Fig. 7. Necklaces and Beards. 


plates in fact being supposed by Hibbert to have been suspended from 
a girdle. In an account of a necklace found at Pitkennedy, Aberlemno, 
eounty of Angus, in 1858.) the small triangular piece’ was thought to 
be an “ear-ring.” 

Ten years earlier, however, in 1848, Thomas Bateman had published 
his Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, showing an arrangement 


! Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot,, vol, L pp. Mi—t0 (1015-16), * Arch. Seot., vol. til, p, 40. 
* Proc, Soe, Ant, Scot., vol. iil. p. TA . 
* This type of bead has not been dealt with by Mr Beck (" The Classification and Nome 
of Beads and Pendants "—Archeologia, vol. Ixxvil. p, 1), peeslepure 
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of jet necklaces that has since been accepted as correct, and employed 
in all our textbooks.’ In figuring a necklace found at Cow Low, near 
Buxton¢ he places the small triangle at the back, but strung through 
as a bead. In Ten Years’ Digging in the Celtic and Saxvon Gravehills 
of Derby, Stafford, and York, published in 1861, the same writer places 
the small triangle as a pendant in a restoration that is obviously 
fanciful (fig. 7,6)" It has since been usnally figured in this position in 
necklaces both of the plate and of the dise type, but in an account of 
a necklace found at Holyhead, Anglesea, it is described in 1567 as “a 
triangular object the intention of which has not been ascertained.” * 
In 1870 a triangle was figured as a pendant in a necklace from Tayfield, 
Newport, Fife.’ There is no evidence in Bateman’s records to show 
that the beads were actually found in the position figured. 

A similar absence of evidence exists in the reports of the Scottish 
finds, in only two of which does the finding of a necklace in an approxi- 
mately complete condition appear to have been recorded with any 
care. The Balealk pendant (ec. 1879), referred to above, is stated to have 
been found below the central part of the necklace, The second careful 
record is that of a necklace found at Burgie Lodge, Rafford, Morayshire, 
in 1913, when out of 107 jet beads “over 40 were found in the position 
apparently occupied by the breast or neck, and seemingly some of these 
closely retained their original position, as two groups of four beads 
each formed a star-shaped design.” Unfortunately the position of the 
small triangle in this find was not recorded. 

In the English discoveries, the remains have been more fragmentary, 
and the details of the relative position of the beads are similarly meagre. 
Canon Greenwell records at Weaverthorpe, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, a “triangular pendant” of jet found af the middle of a necklace 
of graduated dises.’ He also describes a “ pendant” of rather a different 
form at the back of the neck at Goodmanham, also in the East Riding. 
In this ease there were no other beads. At Painsthorpe Wold, York- 
shire, J. R. Mortimer found the skeleton of a young person, “the head 
pointed to the north, and behind it was a small triangular pendant of 

' “Tr is, of course, almost impossible to rearrange a group of beads, often more than # liundred 
in nuniber, in the exact order in which they were originally worn: there are, however, frequently 
several peculiarly formed plates found with the heads which seem susceptible of belng arranged 
in but one particular order, so that lt appears probable that the manner in which some of these 
necklaces have been reconstructed . . . ls not far from being correct."—The Ancient Stone Impte- 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain, p. 457, John Evans (167). Ur Munro, how- 
ever, seems to have preferred the reconstruction of the necklace from Mount Stuart, Bute, in 
which the terminal plates are brought together at the back.—Prehistoric Scotland, p, 212, fig. 135 
(1809). See alao Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot,, vol, xxxvill.p. on, fig. : (iii), 


* Veatiges, p. 22.4 35, 
' Archsrological Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 257. ' Proc, Soc, Ant, Seof., vol. vill. gp. 412 (1570). 


* Hritish Barrows, p, 198 (1877). ® Jhid., p. 297. 
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jet"; no beads were found. The figure shows a triangle of the type under 
consideration.' 

To sum up, the evidence from actual discoveries, meagre as it is, points 
as strongly to the triangle having been a toggle or fastener at the back 
asa pendant in front, The fact of its having been accepted as a pendant 
might bias subsequent records, The lack of ornamentation and the 
fact of the holes being usually unconcealed, support the fastener theory? 
Used as a fastener the piece would be attached to the point of one of 
the terminal plates, and would connect with a loop attached to the 
point of the other terminal. The holes in the Poltalloch necklace are 
peculiarly suited for this reconstruction, The point of the left terminal 
has a single hole; to this the loop would be attached. The right 
terminal has two perforations corresponding to those of the “fastener,” 
as we may now call it. 

Other necklaces vary somewhat in the form of the fastener and 
in the perforation of it and of the terminals. Usually the fastener 
is triangular, with one hole near the base or with two placed close 
together, either parallel to the base or at right angles to it. The finest 
example, from Balealk, has a V-shaped hole at the base. The Poltalloch 
fastener seems to be the only example having a concave base, A 
necklace found at Kyloe, Northumberland, in 1927 has a unique billet- 
shaped fastener (fig. 7, e), which Mr Parker Brewis designated a “ toggle- 
shaped piece,” but which he deseribed and figured as a pendant. The 
“pendant” of a necklace found at Lunan Head, eounty of Angus, is 
described as being cubical in form with rounded angles; it is now lost. 
The method of piercing the terminal plate also varied. The hole some- 
times entered at the back and emerged at the point, and sometimes 
one or two holes passed directly through the plate from front to back. 
Structurally the latter method was probably the best, the holes being in 
line with the point. This distributed the strain, the cord being threaded 
through plate and fastener in a double figure of eight. The signs of wear 
on the Poltalloch fastener clearly show this method of threading (fig. 7, 
a(y)). That the fastening was always a weak point, however, is testified 


* Forty Fears’ Researches in the British and Saxon Burial Moundsof East Yorkshire, p, 128, 
fe, 2023 (10085). 

* Professor Macalister, however, describes a trinngle, found in o cist at Oldbridge, County 
Meath, with a necklace of discold and cylindrical beads, as “ pierced with a hole running from one 
broad face to the other, 50 near the base of the triangle that the pendant would hang apex down- 
wards. There can be no doubt that this object was suspended from the neckluce, and that it 
was an amulet."—Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times, p. 103 (121). This triangular type has also 
found on the Continent, 

' Archeologia liana, vol. ¥. (ith series), p. 26 (fig): Proc. Soc, Ant. Neuenatle, 4th series, 
wor. til. po, Pl Cfhge.}. 

* Proc, Soe, Ant, Scot,, vol, xil. p, 24. 


beeen 
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by the number of terminals that are broken and sometimes redrilled at 
the point. 

What may be considered final proof of the use of the triangle as a 
fastener is the presence of distinct signs of wear at the edge of the 
base on either side of the hole (fig. 7, a (w)). This was caused by the 
friction of the loop. It is most clearly seen in the fastener from 
Tayfield, Newport, Fife,’ but it is also present in these from Poltalloch ; 
Blinmill, Rothie-Norman, Aberdeenshire;? and Mount Stuart, Bute,? all 
in the Scottish National Museum. These cord marks are also very 
clearly shown on the figure of a lozenge-shaped “pendant” pierced 
at one end. It was found by Mr Mortimer‘ at Painsthorpe Wold, 
Yorkshire. It is possible that a semicircular bead with “two grooves 
across the flat top,” described but not figured by Canon Greenwell,’ 
owed that feature to the wear of the loop. It is deseribed as the 
“central” bead in a string of 124 dises of jet. 

If, then, we accept the triangle as a fastener, we must tind another 
arrangement for the string of beads. Here the evidence from Burgie 
Lodge comes to our aid with 40 beads placed in front and two groups 
of 4 beads forming a star. This clearly points to a construction like 
that shown in fig. 6, and suggests that the 70 beads found together at 
Poltalloch had not been shifted by the roots, as was at first thought, 
but were actually in situ, 

The “star” formation of the Burgie Lodge necklace needs three 
strings of beads. The front plates, however, are pierced for seven 
beads. This must have required an arrangement somewhat similar to 
that suggested in fig. 6, where, at either side, each of two pairs of 
beads is connected with a single bead, the latter being connected with 
the middle string. This construction is of course of no structural value 
to the necklace, and must be regarded as an artistic development, the 
fringe of seven beads below each front plate having a pleasing effect.* 
Further evidence of the “star” formation is found in signs of oblique 
wear at the points of some of the beads. 

The general effect of the necklace as now reconstructed is strongly 


' Proce. Soc. int. Seof., vol. vill. p. 41h * hid, vol. vi. p. BO. 

* fhid., vol. xxxvill. p. 66 * Forty Fears’ Researches, p. 126, fig. 312. 

‘ British Barrows, p. Tw. 

* With some necklaces (Fordoun House, Kincardineshire, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot,, vol. Lp. 212; 
Pitreuchie, Angus, Ibid., vol. <li, p. 65; Tayfield, Balgay, Newport, Fife, IOid,, vol. vill. p. 4115 
Kyloe, Northumberland, Arch. EI, ith series, vol. v. p. i: and Cow Low, Buxton, Derbyshire, 
Veatiges, p. 02) there have been found from one to four triangular plates resembling terminal 
plates, but much smaller, and having one hole at the polnt and two at the base (fig. 7,1. These 
have in some cases been thought to belong to another necklace, probably that of a child. It 
seems likely, however, that they may have been used for connecting the extra beads of the 
fringe with the main strings. See Appendix C, Details of the Construction of the Necklace. 
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suggestive of another ornament of the Bronze Age, the gold funula 
or erescent.' This striking similarity appears not only to be contir- 
matory of this reconstruction of the necklace, but also to provide the 
explanation of what has been a much-disputed question—the origin 
and meaning of the ornamentation of the lunule, 

Before considering the connection between these two ornaments, 







Necklaces «9 
Lunelee oo 
28 Cope 1 


Fig. & Map of Distribution of Jot Necklaces and Lunuler. 


it may be of use to examine the distribution of each, This is shown on 
the map (fig. 8). 

The necklace of crescentic form must be of very early origin. The 
first development of the simple string of shells of the child or the 
savage is to grade the shells, with the largest in the middle: this at 
once forms a crescent. A long process of evolution, however, must take 


_* Although the designation “ crescent” is in some respects preferable, “funulo™ is here osed, 
the ornament having been usually referred to and indexed under that name. 
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place before such an artistic ornament as the plate necklace is produced, 
The use of the spacing bead is a notable step in this development.’ 
What may almost certainly be considered as the prototype of the plate 
necklace is found in Denmark, as a relic of the Stone Age. This is an 
amber necklace consisting of two terminals and four spacing beads 
all pierced for five strings of cylindrical and discoid beads (fig. 7, d).* 
The figure shows a small piece of amber attached to one of the 
terminals; it may have been a toggle similar in use to the small triangles 
of our jet necklaces; the reconstruction, however, is conjectural, 

Amber necklaces with spacing beads have been found in Wiltshire, 
the amber, if not the finished necklace, having probably been brought 
from the Baltic. The plates of an amber necklace figured by Sir R. 
Colt Honre? are graduated, the terminals are not triangular, but show 
six holes at the smaller end (lig. 7,9). 

It is in jet, however, that the plate necklace has attained its highest 
development. No plates of jet seem to have been found on the 
Continent, and the records from Ireland are extremely meagre.“ In 
Britain their range extends from Orkney to Cambridgeshire, but while 
in the north they greatly exceed in numbers a second type of necklace 
consisting chiefly of small dises of jet, the latter preponderates in the 
south. Dr Joseph Anderson states that “they are so frequently found 
with Bronze Age burials in Scotland and so rarely in any other part 
of Great Britain that they may be said to be characteristic of the 
Bronze Age in Scotland.”® A list of those found in Scotland has been 
given by Mr Graham Callander in his paper mentioned above. They 
are found associated with urns of the food-vessel type, and also with 
beaker urns, indicating use at the beginning of the Bronze Age, 

The English examples are chiefly from Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and are remarkably few when the large number of excavations in these 
counties is considered. Most of these English plate necklaces have been 
extremely fragmentary. A feature, especially of those from Derbyshire, 


' Tt is. found at Ur ifig. 7, ), doting from 400 nwo., when it was made of stone’) A rchmologia, 
vol, Ixxvii. p. 14, tig. 15, AS, 61—* The Classification and Nomenclatare of Beads and Pendants "— 
Horace C. Beck) 

* Afbildninger af Donske Oldsager og Mindesmaerker, A. P. Madsen (1509), pl. xitl., No. 3, 

The Ancient History of South Wiltshire (1812), pl. iii, See also Archreologia, vol. xilii. 
p. SOM: (D5), 

4 Jreland in Pre-Celfic Times, Macalister, p. 102 (1921). 

* Proc, Soc, Ant. Seol,, vol. zxxv. p. 270 (1900-1), 

©Mr Callander informs me of the following that have come to his knowledge since the 
publication of his Hist: a necklace from Angus, a plate from Orkney in 1024, several plates and 
beads (apparently representing three necklaces) from the Spottiswoode oollection (Berwickshire) 
(Proc. Soc. Ant. Scof., vol. |v, p. 20). A necklace found at West Morriston, Berwickshire, in 184 
iis, Ber. Nat. Club, vol. ix. p. 49), and a necklace in a clst near Pluscarden, Moray (Proc, Soc. 
An#, Seot., vol. Iwill p. 230) 
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is the frequency with which beads of an alien type, such as discoid beads, 
or conical studs with a V-perforation, have been found in association, 
This would suggest that the source of supply was far removed, and that 
breakages had to be replaced with whatever substitute was available. 

The two records from Cambridgeshire contained respectively one 
and two plates.' Of five from Derbyshire one! has the plates made of 
bone, but similar in type to those of jet. The others all contain to 
some extent beads of an alien type. Yorkshire supplies six examples, 
the most complete containing seven plates but no beads? The North- 
umberland necklaces, three in number, all come from near the Scottish 
Border, one in fact being found north of the Tweed. The Welsh 
example! is fairly complete, with the addition of a conical stud. These 
studs may of course in some cases have been dress-fasteners, and may 
not actually have formed part of the necklace, 

The evidence from the discoveries of plate necklaces would seem to 
indicate that the type originated in Scotland, being developed probably 
from a Seandinavian prototype, that it was taken to the southern 
part of the island, but that very few found their way to Ireland. If 
there was a single source of manufacture, it was probably situated 
somewhere in the vicinity of Forfar. Lignite could be got from the 
adjacent county of Fife, if not nearer. 

With regard to the distribution of the lunula, this has been else- 
where clearly set out® (see map, fig, 8). The vast majority have 
been found in Ireland, from which we have more than 60 examples. 
England supplies 4, from Cornwall; Wales 1, from Carnarvon: and 
Scotland 5 or probably 6. Ten come from the Continent (Brittany 6, 
Belgium 1, Hanover 1, Denmark 2), They are considered to be the 
earliest, as well as the most numerous, of the gold ornaments found 
in Ireland, and are admitted by all authorities to belong to the period 
of the flat bronze axe. The evidence, which is entirely derived from 


one discovery, points to this early date, but it cannot be admitted as 
conclusive.” 


"See Appendix D, English Jet Necklaces. 

* Frou Windle Nook, Hargate Wall, See Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire (1H48), 
p. Sf) (fie. 

* Fron Middleton in the Wolds, See Forty Years’ Researches, p. 36%, fig. LOTT. 

* From Holyhead, Angleses. See Archeological Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 257 (1867, fy.) 

* See “The Distribution of Early Hronze Age Settlements in Britain,” by O. G. S. Crawford, 
in the Geographical Jowrnal, vol, xl. pp, 184 and 3 (12): The Bronce Age in Ireland (Colfer), 
pp. 47-65 (1019); Armstrong's Cafalogue of Gold Ornaments, p. 12 (1020), 

‘The facts are these: In 144 « labourer came home from «a day's digging near Harlyn Hay, 
Cornwall, with a gold fina round the calf of each leg. He had also found « flat bronze axe 
and some other object or oljects which he threw away At the place where he had been digging 
were some stones, thought at the time to have formed a place of concealment and since oon- 
sidered to have been a cist, Although the likelihood is that the funuler and the axe were 
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Much has been written in the attempt to explain the ornamentation 
and use of the funule. Most authorities are now agreed that they were 
used as collars, and not as a head-dress as was formerly supposed.! 

M. Salomon Reinach® ascribed to Ireland the origin of all funula in 
north-west Europe. Although M. Joseph Dechelette* has expressed the 
opinion that the Danish /unula were made in Denmark, being copied 
from Trish models, M. Reinach's view has been accepted by most 
authorities, including Mr Reginald Smith, who in 1920* supported the 
religious origin as discussed by M. Camille Jullian.’ Mr Smith takes the 
view that “the most obvious interpretation” of the /unulo is that they 
are to be taken as lunar symbols, being connected with the worship of 
the moon. “Taken at their face value the erescents represent the 
moon.” He suggests that the restriction of the ornament to the points 
of the funule, for which “no explanation seems to have been given,” 
had its origin in the sacrifice of bulls, the horns of which are separated 
by the forehead. Professor Macalister says that “Mr Armstrong seems 
inclined to adopt this hypothesis, but I confess that to me it seems 
needlessly speculative.” He does not, however, wholly renounce the 
religious explanation: after remarking that “the decoration is dis- 
tributed in a remarkable and unexpected way,” he concludes that “we 
must infer that the decoration was at least as much magical as orna- 
mental.” 

Mr Armstrong in 1920' suggested that “possibly the crescent-shaped 
form may have been influenced by the amulet composed of two boars 
tusks placed together.” 


deposited toyethor, it is by no meanscertain. It is not proved that the construction was a cist, 
nor ta it clonr that the relics were all actually in it. Cases are known where urns of all periods 
of the Bronze Age have been found in the same burial mound; and even in the same cist have 
been found a food-vessel and the remains of a beaker belonging toan earlier Interment. It may 
be added that littl: importance can be attached to additional evidence taken fifty-two years after 
the event, from one who had seen the site after the finds were made, See Archeological 
Journal, vol. xxii, p. 278 (1880): Anfiquaries Journal, vol. 1. p. 24 (1081), 

What is a much more convincing association was the discovery of a funula and « gold ear 
ornament in the same burial mound in Moray, at Orton, near Fochabers (see Anderson's Bronze 
and Stone Ages, p. &, and Proc, Sor, Ant. Seot., vol. viil. p. 23, 1888) Gold Is of such rare 
eeeurrence in Bronze Age burials in Scotland, that it is highly improbable that these objects 
belong to different interments. The ear ornament is of a type found in bronze associated with 
a perforated stone axe-hammer and a conical jet bead with V-perforation at Cowlam, Yorkshire 
(British Barrows, p. 222) At Largetreany, Donegal, what is considered tobe a fragment of a 
hennwla was found in 1877 with a board which Included tores and other gold ornaments, The 
details of most finds, however, are meagre: “with bones,” “under ns large stone,” or “in a bog" 
being all the Information available. 

t Mr Leeds, however, considered that the gorget theory was Inndmissible, and the /unanla was 
a woman's headdress, See Ant, Jowr., vol. 1p. 18 (121), 

* Revue Cellique, 1900, pp. 75 and 166. * Manuel d' Archerologie, vol. il. p. 353-4 (1910, 

* Antiquaries Journal, vol. i. p. 131, * Journal des Sarontes, p. 15 (Bordeaux, 1011). 

* The Archeology of Ireland, p. 06 (1924). * Catalogue of Gold Ornaments, p, 12 (1020). 
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In describing the decorative motives of the plates of the jet neck- 
laces, Mr Callander has pointed out that they follow “those seen on 
other relics of the period, axes and small oval knives of bronze, hunuler 
of gold, and drinking-cup urns.”' Mr Coffey had carried the com- 
parison a step farther in 1909: “The centres of the /unul@ are plain, 
the exact reason of which is not quite evident; the way in which the 
ornament is gathered to the ends and spaced by bands reminds us of 
the plates of the jet necklaces ornamented with triangles and lozenge 
ornaments which are ascribed to the end of the Stone Age or the 
early Bronze Age”? 

The analogy, however, has not been closely applied, nor has it been 
used to help either in the rearrangement of the jet necklace or in 
tracing the history of the /unula, Mr Coffey himself seems to have 
departed from the idea; in his subsequently published Bronze Age in 
Ireland? in 1913, he omits all reference to jet necklaces and merely 
states that “the centres of the /unule are plain, the exact reason of 
which is not quite apparent.” 

Returning, then, to the examination of the fwnula, we find a general 
resemblance between their ornamentation and the design of the neck- 
laces. A closer comparison shows that some /unula (fig. 1) bear a 
striking resemblance which can hardly be attributed either to mere 
coincidence or to a general similarity of type in all the ornamentation 
of the Bronze Age. 

The three plates which are placed at either end of the necklace are 
represented in the same position on the lunule by three groups of 
ornament of similar proportions, which have as an edging a dog-tooth 
design resembling the points of beads. A design of oblong figures 
separated by narrow spaces along either edge of the front part of the 
lunule suggests beads as closely as was possible for an artist limited to 
the use of straight lines. Lastly, the formrof the fastening is the same. 
The reason for the front part of the /unule being left plain, except 
for a bead-like edging, is probably because in the /unula, to use Pro- 
fessor Macalister’s words, “no curvilinear patterns are used.” Whether 
any pigment was used to decorate this space, it is of course impossible 


i Proc, Soc, int. Seot., vol. |. p. 215, 

* Proc, Roy. Iriah Acod,, vol. xxvii., Section C, No. 10. p. 252 (1008), The idea quoted by Pre 
fessor Macalister seems to be somewhat different: “This curious distribution of the decoration 
has been ingeniously explained by Mr Coffey as pointing to an origin for the idea of the fenwla in 
the suspension of two chains of beads round the neck, which would hang loose and open in front, 
haat aceiape mass together on the shoulders.” See Ireland in Pre-C atte Timea, p. 140, 

' Page 

’ The iat eae of Frefond, p. 4 (1027) What may be o rernmaetiaien of fusiform beards, 
however, i4 found on » bronze bracelet found with a necklace at Melfort and figured by Dr 
Anderson in Scollond in Pagan Times ip. G7), 
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now to tell, but the finding of ochre in the cists and of white matter 
in the punctulations of the necklace plates, shows that the use and effect 
of colour was well understood early in the Bronze Age. Similarly, if 
the front part of the fwnu/e had been covered by an ornament of net- 
work or lace, no trace of this would remain. 

A close examination of the details of the henula shows distinct 
signs of decadence from the type most clearly resembling the plates of 
the necklace. This decadence suggests an arrangement in four classes 
as follows :— 


Crass L (The Plate Type) (fig. 9), in which the groups of ornament 
approximate in size and form to the jet plates of the necklace. 
Crass I. (The Narrow Group Type) (fig. 10), with groups much 
narrower, usually four in number, sometimes five, on each side. 
In some examples the dog-tooth is much exaggerated (Nos. 15, 

16, 17, and 18). 

Crass If. (The Lozenge Type) (fig. 11), in which the points of the 
dog-tooth meet, forming rows of lozenge-shaped figures. In some 
examples from this class the groups are broad, in others they are 
narrow, The former are the most elaborately decorated of all the 
lunule (Nos. 36, 37, 38, 30, 40, and 41), No. 35 shows a transition 
form between this class and Class LI, the points of the dog-tooth 
in only the front and second groups meeting. 

Crass IV, (The Vertical Desiyn Type) (fig. 12), differs most widely from 
the necklace, having the ornament arranged vertically instead of 
horizontally. Transition forms combine the two arrangements 
(Nos. 50, 51, and 52). For a time the front group is retained (Nos. 
63, 54, and 55), but eventually all evidence of the plate origin ts 
lost. 


Some (unui are quite plain, or have merely a border of engraved 
lines. 

The great majority of /wnw/e fall readily into one or other of these 
four classes, 

The decadence of the beaded border, which becomes a continuous 
design of lines and zigzags, approximately accompanies the decadence 
of the ornamented groups. Thus of 5 Irish hinula, with the edging 
most closely resembling beads (Nos, 5, 6,7, 20, and 21), 4 are in Class L, 
sithough that class contains only 9 out of 52 Irish Junulae having 
grouped designs. Even in Class IV., however, an occasional survival 
of the bead-like border appears in a decadent form. 

Comparing now, in the light of this classification, the Irish /unul@ 
with those from other countries, we find that only 9 out of 52 decorated 
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Fig. ¥. Gold Lunuir, Class Tt. (}.) 
B= Mathers! Moseun of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh. D= National Maseom. Dublin. L= Liverpool Museum, 
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Fig. 10, Gold Lunule, Class IT. i}.) 
Edinburgh. BM=Brithh Museom, D= Batiimal Miisewe, 
Dublin, B= Belfast Museam. = Liverpool Museum, 


E= National Mosenm of Antiquities of Scrtland. 
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Trish funule can be placed in Class I. In Scotland 5 /unule have been 
found; two of these' have only a lined border, but a sixth of unknown 
locality should probably be added,* being from a Scottish collection of 
antiquities. These three or four Scottish lunule with group ornament 
all belong to Class I. Even though this number be small upon which 
to base a theory, taken in connection with the decadent type of the 
great majority of Lrish /unufe, it. strongly points to the origin of the 
lunula being in Scotland and not in Ireland. 

When it is considered that the plate necklace from which the hunula 
is copied is a Scottish ornament almost unknown in Ireland, the Scottish 
origin of the /unu/a would appear to become much more than a sup- 
position, 

The much larger number of funule found in Ireland is the natural 
result of the rich gold deposits of that country, the El Dorado of pre- 
historic times.’ It is upon this greater prevalence alone that the theory 
of the Irish origin of the /unula is based. A similar argument would 
place the origin of the rabbit in Australia, or might suggest to some 
future archeologist that golf originated in America, The significance, 
however, of an earlier type of ball being found in Scotland would 
suggest the inference to be drawn from the fact that the decorated 
Scottish /unula belong to Class I. When more have been found the 
case will be clearer. 

As we have seen, Class I. consists of 3 or 4 Scottish Iunule and 9 
Irish. In Class I. are 1 Welsh and 17 Irish examples. Class ITI. has 
3 English (Cornwall) and 15 [rish lunule, Class IV. is represented 
only in Ireland. Nothing is to be learnt from the distribution of the 
different classes in Ireland, When we come to the Continental lunule, 
the difficulty seems to Increase. One of the Danish examples and that 
from Hanover are entirely plain, the second Danish example has merely 
an edging of engraved lines. There is no information available con- 
cerning 3 from Brittany, so we are left with the other 3 from Brittany 
and 1 from Belgium, which all have group ornaments, They are shown 
in fig. 12, Nos. 61, 62, 65, and O4. 

The proximity of Brittany to the coast of Cornwall, and even to that 
of Ireland, would support the generally aceepted theory of an Trish 
origin, On examination, however, we find.no evidence of the features 
peculiar to Classes II., IIL, or IV, in these lunule. They do approxi- 
mate to Class I. in having broad clearly defined groups of ornament. 


i From South Side, Coulter, Lanarkshire, Proc, Soc, Ani. Sceof., vol. iv. p, 21: vols |. p. 16, fig: 
vol. Ivii. p. 162, fig. . 

* Lanfine Collection (Ayrshire), Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., vol xxxil. p. SH), fig. 

* See Appendiz E, Gold In Scotland and Ireland, 
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As in the case of the Scottish Junule, we have the disadvantage of 
there being so few examples for comparison, At the same time we 
must indicate what these examples suggest. It is unlikely that the 
likeness to Class I. is purely fortuitous, three possibilities seem to be 
indicated, 

(a) An Irish connection which lasted only during the period in which 
Class I. was being made in Ireland. 

(b) A Scottish connection. 

(c) A Continental origin for the type, spreading first to Scotland, 
then to Ireland, and from there to Wales and Cornwall.' This would 
involve the existence of a Continental amber necklace, approximating 
more closely to the Scottish jet necklace than any yet found on the 
Continent, having plates similar in type to those found in Wiltshire 
(fig. 7,9). This hypothetical necklace would be the prototype of the more 
perfect. Scottish jet necklace, and of the /wnula of all countries. 

Again we can but await further discoveries to suggest a solution. 

Our thanks are due to Sir Ian Malcolm for having placed the neck- 
lace and other relics on loan in the National Museum. The success 
of the excavations is due to his enthusiasm in the quest; no efforts 
were spared by him in giving every assistance that could be thought 
of, both in supplying the necessary labour and in personal interest and 
encouragement. 

I have also to express my thanks to many for information and help 
in various ways. To the authorities of the British Museum, the Royal 
Irish Academy, the Belfast Municipal Museum, and the Liverpool 
Museum, for permission to reproduce figures of lunulw in their custody. 
To Professor Bryce for his report on the bones; to Mr G. W. Tyrrell, 
A.R.CS., Ph.O., and to Mr George Bond for their reports on the ochre 
and on the charcoal, To Mr Graham Callander for his unfailing help 
in many directions, as well as for the information derived from his 
paper on Scottish jet necklaces. To Mr A. O. Curle for advice on 
several points, and to Mr A.J. H. Edwards for help in the examination 
of necklaces and /unule in the museum. To Mr R. C. Bosanquet and 
Mr R. J. Edgar for much useful information. And lastly, to Mr Donald 
Campbell, Poltalloch, for local information, and to Mr Snelgrove for 
careful and enthusiastic help in the work of excavation. 


1 A Continental ornament which seems to have a common origin with the /unwla Is the bronze 
4‘ dindem" found in Denmark. Several of these are figured by A. P. Madsen In his Afbildninger 
af Danske Oldsager og Mindesmaerker ; Broncealderen L (1872), pl. xxxi. The method of fasten- 
ing has been different, the points of the crescent being cut off. No. 6 of pl. xxxi. most closely 
resembles the funula, having two groups of ornament at either end edged with dog-tooth orna- 
ment. The front part of this “diadem,” instead of being plain, is ornamented with rows of 
design suggestive of strings of discoid beads. 
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APPENDIX B. 


REPORT ON BONES FROM CISTS AT POLTALLOCH, ARGYLL. 
By Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D., F.S.A.Scor. 


GRAVES WiTH Bopres EXTENDED. 


The bones of the trunk and limbs are entirely absent from the deposits. A 
fragmentary skull with a portion of the mandible belonging to it, a small part 
of the frontal region of a second skull, and a number of teeth alone remain 
to be described. 

Skull I. is represented by the right side of the face, the lower part of the 
frontal bone—the right half of the sphenoid and the right temporal bone. 
The vault, the occipital region, and the whole of the left side and the base are 
absent. The characters of what remains of the forehead and face, as well 
as the palate, the lower jaw and teeth, suggest that the individual was a 
woman, but the relatively large size of the mastoid process, the fairly thick 
upper orbital rims, are rather male than female characteristics. 

The nasio-alveolar height, indicating the height of the face above the mouth, 
is 64 om. The right orbit measures 3°8 em. by 3°1 cm., yielding an orbital 
index of 81°6. This figure indicates a low broad rectangular as distinguished 
from a circular eye-socket. 

The teeth on the right side of the upper jaw are all in place save the central 
incisor. The crowns are not uniformly worn. Of the molars the first, as was 
to be expected, shows most wear; the third, a wisdom, very little. This is 
explained by the fact that the corresponding tooth in the lower jaw had been 
impacted due to want of room, It had not risen to the general level of the 
bite and shows therefore an unabraded crown. 

The lower jaw has its rami and angles broken away. The symphysis is 
shallow and the mental tubercle is not prominent. So far as the anatomical 
features go they point to the probability that the individual was a woman. 
The teeth show a considerable but not an exaggerated degree of wear. The 
person, if a woman, was still probably in the earlier period of middle age. 
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Skull Hf. The second cranial fragment is a small portion of the frontal 
bone including the root of the nose. The glabella is slightly prominent, but 
the fragment is too small to permit of a judgment as to the sex of the 
individual. 

Three lots of loose teeth were included in the deposit sent for examination. 
A number of these fitted the alveoli in the upper and lower jaws of Skull I. 
Of the teeth remaining, two with worn crowns (a premolar and a molar) 
belong to an adult set. A third isn pathological specimen, with a single much- 
thickened fang and a crown like that of an eye-tooth encrusted with tartar. 
The rest belong to an immature set. Four with roots broken off below the 
neck are probably the four six-year-old molars of one individual. All the 
others are rootless, consisting of only the hollow crowns of uneru pted teeth still 
contained within the secondary alveoli, / 

Even in the absence, therefore, of any bones belonging to a child, it must 
be concluded that with one of the adults «a child of some seven or eight years 
was buried. 


Cist A. 


The deposit from this cist consists (1) of comminuted fragments of the skull 
bones and of the smaller long bones of the skeleton, all having the ordinary 
appearances of bones which have been burnt. None of these fragments yield any 
data regarding the age or sex of the individual ; (2) of larger fragments of the 
long bones which seem to have escaped, or never to have been exposed to the 
action of fire, They include (a) a portion of one femur corresponding to about 
the middle third of the shaft ; (6) a picee of the other femur consisting of the 
neck and about one-fourth of the length of the shaft, but without the head 
of the bone. The bone has been split in its long axis, opening the marrow 
eavity, and only one section of the wall has been preserved ; (¢) the upper 
half of one ulna ; and (¢) various splint-like fragments of other long bones, 

The broken surfaces of the bones have a chalky appearance, but the bone 
is soft and erumbles when touched. The bones therefore do not have the 
characteristics of bones deposited after cremation, The conclusion must be 
either (a) that the deposit represents two burials, one after cremation, the 
other an ordinary inhumation, or (6) that the incineration was very partial 
so that the extremities escaped consumption. 

Nine teeth, including five molars (four upper and one lower), have been 
preserved. At least one of the molars is a wisdom tooth with closed fangs, 
indicating that the individual had reached the twentieth or twenty-second 
year of life, The crowns are only slightly worn, the first molar, the earliest 
to be erupted, alone showing any degree of abrasion. The person to whom 
they belonged must therefore have died in early life. The enamel of the 
teeth is rather chalky-looking, but the fangs are intact and do not seem 
to have been exposed to fire. As the small fragments of the skull bones 
present in the deposit have been burned, the condition of the teeth described 
tends to support the idea that the cist contents represent two separate inter- 
ments. The presence of the necklace suggests that one of these was that of 
a woman, but the anatomical evidence as to sex is not determinative, All 
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that itis possible to say is that the fragments of long bones present may quite 
well have been those of a female. 


Cist B. 


The deposit is very scanty. No part of the skull is present, but fourteen 
teeth have been preserved. They are nearly all imperfect, the roots in 
the majority being broken off. They are relatively small in size, suggesting 
the probability that the individual was a woman, Among the teeth occur 
two third molars or wisdom teeth, the fangs of which have fully **closed.” 
This means that their development was complete, and that consequently the 
individual was over twenty-two years of age at the time of death. The crowns 
of the molars are only slightly worn, and from these we may conclude that the 
person was still young. The rest of the skeleton is represented by some 
eighteen small fragments only. Three of these are portions of the shaft of 
one of the femora, They are too much broken and weathered to permit of 
any estimate of the length of the bone, s0 that uo evidence is forthcoming 
as to stature. The fragments show that the femur was of about average 
thickness. 

A small fragment of burnt bone is probably a wanderer from the other cist. 


APPENDIX C, 
DETAILS OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEUCKLACE. 


The beads of the necklace vary much in form, length, and thickness." Some 
are almost cylindrical in form, others are prominently barrel-shaped, One bead 
is longer than any other, and must have been placed to connect the outer and 
middle strings at the front. As this bead is of cylindrical type, the other 
cylindrical beads would seem to have been used to connect the strings, leaving 
the barrel-shaped beads for the strings themselves. 

The connecting beads become shorter as they approach the front plates at 
either side. The string beads become thinner towards each side, the shortest 
being used for the inner string, and the longest for the outer. 

The signs of wear round the holes of the plates show that very thin beads 
have been used for the fringe, those between the plates being thicker. 


' The particulars of the beads of the three most complete necklaces in the Scottish National 
Museum are as follows :— 
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APPENDIX E. 
GoLb ty SCOTLAND AND IRELAND, 


The chief source of gold in Scotland is in the Lead Hills, where it is found 
mainly in alluvial deposits, but also occasionally in quartz.’ Gold has also been 
worked at Kildonan, in Sutherland; and occurs in small amounts in very many 
localities all over Scotland. It is found in Shetland, Caithness, Sutherland, 
Inverness, Nairn, Moray, Aberdeen, Perth, Angus, Fife, Stirling, Bute, Lanark, 
Peebles, Selkirk, Dumfries, and Kirkcudbright. 

The Seottish prehistoric gold ornaments were in all probability made from 
native gold, as has been pointed out by Mr Graham Callander." 

Irish gold is found chiefly in the Wicklow Mountains. The amount mined in 
prehistoric times must have been very large; and Ireland has been called the El 
Dorado of prehistoric times. The search for gold may have been one of the 
chief causes of migration of people to the west, 

Dr W. Fraser, M.R.LA., in 1807, arranged Irish gold relics into three 
classes according to their analysis: Class I. containing 18 to 23 per cent. of 
alloy; Class LI. with 10 to 12 per cent.; and Class III. consisting of almost 
pure gold." 

One Irish finula analysed by Mr J, W. Mallet in 1858 was included in this 
arrangement and was placed in Class II. The locality is unknown, it belongs to 
the type with vertical design (see fig. 12, No. 56), 

Mr Mallet was of the opinion that little information regarding the geographi- 
eal source of the gold could be obtained by analysis, as the metal had not been 
used in its natural state, but had been artificially alloyed.* 

Analysis of Scottish and Irish Gold: 


| Scottish Gold, Irish Galil, Irish Lunule. 
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"The Regalia of Scotland,” A. J.5. Brook, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scof., vol. xxiv. p, 00 (1330-00), Spe 
also Historica! Notes on the Geewrrence of fold in the South of Scotland, P, Dudgeon, F.1.S,E, 
F.S.A.Scot. A map showing the goldfelds of Scotland will be found in Jour, Roy. Geolog. 
Soc. Ireland, 130), 

' Proc, Sec, Ant, Scot., vol. vil. p. 167 (1822-0. 

' Jour. Hoy. Soc, Ant, Ireland, vol. xxvii. p. ®t (1807). 

‘See Trans, Hoy. Irish Acad, vol. xxii. p, 313 (1853), 
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APPENDIX F. 
EXAMINATION OF OTHER SITES AT POLTALLOCH., 


While making the above described excavations at the gravel-pit near Pol- 
talloch, three other sites were examined, and slight excavations were made. 
Though nothing of importance was found, it ts right that a short account should 
be given of the work done. 

(1) It has been stated above that the gravel-bank, of which the Brouch an 
Drummin gravel-pit forms the south promontory, ends in a northerly direction 
in asomewhat similar promontory above the North Lodge. There is here distinet 
evidence of a curved mound having been thrown up to cut off some 50 yards of 
the point. This mound is about 42 yards in length and 43 feet in breadth. 
Externally it rises 8 feet, but internally it is only 1) footin height. A few yards 
to the south a circular cup-like depression lies near the top of the steep bank. 
Within the fort, if such it can be called, a cist built of four slabs and a large 
cover 8 feet by 4 feet 8 inches is exposed at the edge of the steep bauk overlooking 
the lodge. The cist measures 4 feet d inches by 2 feet. [tis 2 feet 2 inches deep 
and is unpaved. The cover is 18 inches below the surface of the ground, and the 
major axis points north by east. That it had been previously opened was shown 
by the presence of a modern pocket-knife in the interior. Nothing more was 
found on riddling the soil. 

One or two short pits were dug on the level ground above, and short flag- 
stones were found, lt is possible that these may have been lnid adjacent to cist 
covers, as at the gravel-pit: a further examination would settle this point. 

(2) Close to the left side of the road to Nether Largie lies a stone circle in a 
small wood. In the centre of the circle a cist was found many years ago. A 
narrow trench was now cut across the north side of thiscircle. The surface was 
found to be closely covered with a layer of boulders some 6 to ® inches in 
diameter, but the subsoil did not seem to have been disturbed. 

(3) Examination was next made of a burial mound close to the public road at 
Ballymeanoch. There are two of these mounds in the park in which are the 
standing-stones. The mound standing farther from the road was examined and 
described by Canon Greenwell.! There is no account of any excavation at the 
other ; it has the appearance, however, of having been broken into. An opening 
was now made at the centre of the mound which is some #0 feet in diameter and 
§ feet in height. It consisted chiefly of earth, but a large number of boulders 
irregularly placed was met with. Beneath these, at a depth of 3 feet, a layer of 
charcoal covered the original surface of the ground. No sign of a cist or con- 
struction of any kind was found so far as the excavation went. 


‘ Proc, Soe, Ant. Seot., vol. vi. p. 48 (1B0R), 
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A SHORT CIST AT WEST PULDRITE IN THE PARISH OF EVIE AND 
RENDALL, ORKNEY. By J. M. CORRIE, F.S.A.Scor. 


During the summer months of last year, while making an archwo- 
logical survey of the Orkney Islands on behalf of the Royal Commission ‘ 
on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland, an interesting 
discovery was made in a tumulus, one of a group that occurs in the 
Gorseness area of the parish of Evie and Rendall. The mound is 
| situated at an elevation of a little over 100 feet above sea-level and lies 
quite near the northern boundary fence of the croft of West Puldrite 
in close proximity to a second and smaller tumulus of like construction 
. (O.S, 6-inch map, Orkney, xcvi). Both of these mounds are composed, 

for the most part, of fairly rich soil and are now almost entirely covered 
with a coating of fine turf and heather. In the centre of the larger, 
which measures 40 feet in diameter by about 5 feet in height, an 
excavation to the depth of at least 2 feet had apparently been made at 
some former time, but, 50 far, I have been unable to glean any informa- 
tion in regard either to the date or the result of this investigation. 
When examining the tumulus it was observed that a small portion of 
one of the side slabs of a cist, with an apparently undisturbed cover- 
slab in position, was exposed by a rabbit scraping near the top of the 
mound at the west side. 
On my return to temporary headquarters in the evening, the discovery 
was casually mentioned to Mr Alfred Wood, Stenaday, Finstown, a 
council member of the Orkney Antiquarian Society, and to one or two 
4 gentlemen who were holiday-making in the district. A desire having 
been expressed that an investigation should, if possible, be made and 
that I should supervise the work, a party, consisting of Mr A. Wood, 
| Dr Mekie, Edinburgh University, Mr J. Mekie, of the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, and Master Harold Wood, Finstown, accompanied me on 
27th August to West Puldrite, where permission to investigate the 
mound was readily granted by Mrs Spence, the proprietrix. 

Very little labour was required to lay bare the fine large cover-stone 
of the cist. It had no more than a thin covering of soil, and we were 
soon able to raise it sufficiently to enable us to ascertain the contents 
of the grave. 

The cist was found to contain the remains of three bodies, un- 
accompanied by grave goods of any description. The burial or burials 
possessed several features of interest. Two of the skeletons were in a 
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more decomposed condition than the third, which was fairly well 
preserved. All three skulls lay at the south end of the cist, the two 
belonging to the most decomposed remains resting on their chins and 
crowded together in the south-east corner, one facing the east and 
the other the west. The corresponding long bones of these two bodies 
were disposed in a heap alongside the east slab of the cist, and the 
much-deeayed pelvis of one of them was found at the north end a few 
‘aches from the feet of the third and most complete skeleton. From 
the posture of the two skulls and the posi- 
tion of the long bones and single pelvis, it 
appeared clear that the remains of these 
two bodies had been pushed aside to make 
room in the grave for the third interment. 
The latter, as will be seen from the illustra- 
tion (fig. 1), occupied at least two-thirds of 
the space within the grave, and the body had 
been deposited with great care in a con- 
tracted position. The skeleton lay on the 
right side, with the head, slightly inclined 
forward, at the south end of the cist. The 
knees were drawn up in line with the cheat, 
and the heels to the thighs. All three skulls 
and some of the long bones of the complete 
skeleton were covered with what, at first 
sight, suggested a coarse woven material, 
but on examination through a strong lens 
this proved to be nothing more than a fibrous 
growth. 

The cist itself was carefully constructed 
of four slabs and a cover-stone of fine 
quality. The bottom of the grave was laid to a depth of 3 to 4 inches 
with a layer of fine putty-like clay of a slaty-grey colour, and the four 
corners of the cists where the slabs met were filled with clay luting 
of a somewhat lighter colour. At three corners the cist slabs were 
tightly wedged at the base by small stones which were covered over 
by the clay floor. The cist measured 4 feet 4 inches and 3 feet 
11 inches internally along the east and west sides by 2 feet 10} inches 
and 2 feet 7 inches across the north and south ends, and the depth 
was about 2 feet. The thickness of the slabs used in its construction 
was about 2 inches. The fine cover-stone was of almost rectangular 
form, with the south-east corner broken off. It measured on an 
average 5 feet by 3) feet. and it fitted very closely on the trimmed 





Fig. 1. Stone Cist at West Puldrite 
from the north. 
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upper edges of the cist slabs. The main axis of the grave was north 
and south. The position on the west side of the mound might suggest 
that the grave was a secondary construction, but in the excavation at 
the centre of the tumulus there was nothing to suggest the former 
existence of a primary cist at that point.' The extensive use of clay as 
a luting is of particular interest. 

It is to be regretted that we have no reliable indication as to the 
period of these burials. Although careful search was made both by 
Mr Wood and myself, no associated implements, weapons, or ornaments 
that would enable us to date the remains were found. We are, there- 
fore, left to speculate upon the problem of age from the general 
characteristics of the interments and the condition of the bones them- 
selves. The short cist in itself reveals nothing. Though usually regarded 
as specially characteristic of the Bronze Age, short cists continued in 
use well into the [ron Age, and from evidence obtained at the site of 
the Broch of Okstrow in Birsay, and Mansie’s Knowes in Rousay, they 
are known to have survived in Orkney until post-Roman and Viking 
times. In both of these cases, however, the burials were single inter- 
ments and the graves were provided with an additional slab as a floor. 
In Orkney also short cists of an unusual two-storeyed type, containing 
more than one burial, have been discovered at Crantit and Newbigzing, 
near Kirkwall, and on the farm of Backakeldy in Holm parish? In 
these cases there was evidence of interment after cremation as well as 
of inhumation. At Isbister Mill in Rendall parish, however, another 
short cist of more or less usual form was found to contain the unburnt 
remains of two bodies, one of which partly over-lay the other and had 
apparently been deposited, possibly at a later time, with much less 
care.‘ 

The West Puldrite discovery furnishes another example of these 
multiple or successive interments in a short cist, and in one case the 
burial took the definite form of a well-known contracted position, 
Moreover, the cist lay with its axis north and south. From these 
circumstances, and notwithstanding the absence of grave-goods, we 
are possibly justified in assuming that the West Puldrite interments 
are pre-Christian. The bones indicate a stature for the individuals 
in excess of the average of Bronze Age skeletons, and we shall see 
from Professor Low’s report that there are features that suggest a 
Nordic influence. 

* The remains of primary cists were observed in the excavated interiors of other mounds 
ary Scot., vol. v., part |, p. 76, and Proceedings, vol. xv. pp. TI-3. 


* Proceedings, vol. xliv. pp, 215-7; vol. vi. pp. 411-8; and vol. Lxii. pp. 283-8, 
* Ibid., vol. vi. pp. 415-6, 
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The thanks of the Society are due to Mrs Spence for allowing the 
investigation to be made and for other kind assistance. I have to 
acknowledge also the services of the gentlemen already named, 


REPORT ON THE HUMAN REMAINS FOUND IN THE CIST. 
By Professor ALEXANDER Low, M.D., F.S,A.Scot. 


The bones submitted for examination by Mr J. M. Corrie belong 
to three individuals. 

The remains of the two skeletons * B” and “C” are those of an adult 
and of an adolescent about twenty-one years of age. The bones are 
in a fragmentary condition and show much erosion of their surfaces, 
The characters of the skulls indicate that probably both individuals 
were males. 

The chief measurements of the intact long bones are : right humerus 
measures 314 mm. in length; right femur has a maximum length of 
440 mm. and a platymeric index of 68%; left tibia measures 348 mm. in 
length. The stature calculated from the length of the one entire 
femur is about 5 feet 44 inches. 

The skull of the young individual is much damaged, the whole of 
the face and base having decayed away. The following are such 
measurements as it has been possible to take :— 


Glabello-occipital length ; ; . 191 mm. 
Minimum frontal diameter. . - (OB. 
Maximum breadth F : . . 138 = 
Horizontal circumference ; ; ~ 532 
Cephalicindexr . : ‘ ‘ . 123 


The vault, viewed from the side, shows the frontal bone passing 
up with a rather full uniform curve to the bregma, the vertex flat, 
and the occipital pole well developed. The shape of the vault as seen 
from above is ellipsoidal. The skull has thick walls with rather pro- 
minent superciliary ridges, and is probably that of a male. 

The other skull is represented by the left half of the vault, and the 
condition of the sutures show that the individual was probably well 
advanced in middle life. The skull is too imperfect to permit of any 
measurements, but so far as can be determined, both skulls present 
similar characters. 

From an examination of the remains we conclude that the individuals 
were long-headed, muscular, and of low stature. 

VoL. LXIt. 13 
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The skeleton “A"“ is in 4 fairly good state of preservation, and is 
that of a young male about eighteen years of age. 

The skull is fairly complete except that the face is somewhat broken, 
and the right parietal region and part of the right half of the lower 
jaw are wanting. 

The skull is small, thin-walled, and smooth, but has well-developed 
mastoid processes and shows no trace of closure of any of the cranial 
sutures. The measurements of the skull! are detailed in the accompany- 
ing table. 


SKELETON A.—MEASUREMENTS IN MM. OF SKULL. 


Sex : : . Male Alveolar breadth — . ; 60 
Cubic capacity . = . 1950 c.c. Dental length . = : ‘ 42 
Glabello-oceipital length 178 Sagittalare, 1. - . 125 
Ophyro-oceipital length . 176 = ern 2 . . 120 
Nasio-inional length . . 170 a <n : . Ee 
Minimum frontal breadth  . RE ny. — S07 
Maximum frontal breadth . Length foramen magnum a2 
Parietal breadth . i 13k | Transversenre .. . - 288 
Basibregmatic height . . 130 | Circumference . : > : SM 
Aurieular height . 14 
Basinasal length . : iH 
Basialveolar length —. : BS Inolicea. 
Nasinlveolar height — . ; 70) | 
Nasimental height . 110 | Length-breadth . : rie 
Maxillary breadth = Length-height . ; ; 730 
Bizygomatic breadth. . Ds ap, Gnathie : : : : o3"6 
Nasal height. . Te ae Upper facial —. aod 
Nasal breadth a - : 22 Complete facial . 1's 
Orhital height, H. ; 32 Nasal . : i é : . 40 
FE i Fe ; 8] Orbital, R. . : : ; Paes rr 
Orbital breadth, R. ye ee : : : . al 


L. ; HH} Alveolar. . ; . oo 


Alveolar length . ‘ : 5) Dental . : : _ 446 


The skull viewed from the side is seen to be short and relatively 
high, with the frontal region full, the vertex rather flattened, and the 
occipital pole well developed. The sides of the skull are rather flat, 
and viewed from behind the skull appears “ ill-filled,” 

The skull is ovoid in shape, when seen from above, and the narrowness 
of the frontal bone is a marked feature. The face is of moderate length 
but relatively narrow, with a facial index of 1008; the orbits are rather 
small, somewhat rectangular, and of medium height, with an orbital 
index of S61; the nasal aperture is narrow and the nasal bones are long, 
narrow, straight, and project forwards. The palate is wide and high; 
the teeth are in excellent preservation and the crowns are not worn 
down; the dental length is relatively great, 

The vertebral column is represented by all the vertebrm but in an 
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imperfect condition ; there are some fifteen broken ribs and parts of 
both hip bones, which help in determining the sex. The measurements 
of the long bones that are preserved entire are detailed in the accom- 
panying table. 


SKELETON A.—MEASUREMENTS IN MM. OF BONES OF EXTREMITIES, 





Fi. [.. E. L. 
Humerus . : : en ies | Tibia : 
ene Maximum length 452 350 
Maximamlength . . 7 .. Ant. post. diam. . 350 (do 
Obliquelength ©. . HB... Trans. diam. 2 «25 
.* . Platycnemio index 7l-4 714 
uF Sy a4 hh ame 94 Angle of torsion . a 25° 
Trans. diam. : . Ss 8 
Platymeric index ‘ . 27 O06 
Angleofneck . ‘ let te Stature as calculated from femur, 5 
Angle of torsion. : . a 30 feet 6 inches. 


The bones of the limbs are stout and strongly marked, and give the 
impression of having belonged to a muscular young man. The femora 
show well-marked torsion along with imereased curvature of their 
shafts, and this is associated with flattening below the trochanters 
(platymeria). The tibie also present a high angle of torsion, lateral 
flattening of the upper third of the shafts ( platyenemia), and a “squatting” 
facet on the anterior margin of the lower articular surface. 

As to the determination of age, the condition of the various epiphyses 
indicate that the skeleton falls within the eighteen-year period. The 
stature as calculated from the femur is 5 feet 6 inches. 

While this skeleton shows certain of the characters of the short 
cist type, we note that the stature is greater, skull less broad, face 
longer and narrower, nasal aperture narrower, and nasal bones more 
projecting, indicating an admixture of Nordic characters. 
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A CELTIC GOD ON A SCOTTISH SCULPTURED STONE. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, F.S.A.8cor. 


In our National Museum is a replica of a very remarkable sculptured 
stone from Meigle, on which are three figures in relief, The thoroughly 
pagan character of the group takes the eye at once. Mr Romilly Allen 
has suggested that the central figure is “a triton,” but it is not usual 
to find tritons in arbitrary association with land animals, On one side 
of this figure is a mythological boar, and on the other a convention- 
alised wolf, the flattened head of which may suggest 4 leopard, but it 





Fig. 1. The Meigle Stone, showing mythological figure between two animals. 


must not be overlooked that animals with flattened heads are in folk- 
tales the reputed leaders of herds of supernatural animals (fig. 1). 

It is evident that these animals on the Meigle stone had a symbolic 
relationship to the so-called “triton.” The group, indeed, is strongly 
reminiseent of the Cernunnos group on one of the plaques of the 
Gundestrup cauldron which is preserved in the National Museum, 
Copenhagen. Cernunnos, the “squatting god,” is there shown between 
a deer and wolf (or hywna) grasping a horned and looping snake in his 
left hand. His name is believed to be derived from cern, horned, 
which had the secondary meaning of “victory.”"' In my recently 
published book Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain IT gave a good deal 
of evidence regarding the existence of the Cernunnos cult in ancient 
Britain and Ireland before my attention had been arrested by this 
unique Meigle stone. De Jubainyille, it may be noted in passing, connects 
Cernunnos with the Irish god Buar-ainech (“cow-faced”), as well as 
with the “Tarvos Trigaranos” in the Cluny Museum, Paris.* 

i Rev. Cell., vol. xx. p. F753, 
* The Trish Mythological Cycle (English trans.), London and Dublin, 1900, pp. 21e-0. 
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The so-called “triton” from Meigle has the head of a horned bull; 
the body from neck to waist is human, and wriggling snakes are 
grasped in both hands; the legs are serpentine and entwined, suggest- 
ing the squatting posture, and they terminate in fish tails, Any 
resemblance it bears to a “triton” can be accounted for by the influence 
of Asia, for the fish-tailed supernatural beings of the Pho nicians, 
Greeks, etc., have undoubtedly a history rooted in Mesopotamia. The 
Babylonia fish-god Ea, one of whose names was Dagan, appears, for 
instance, to have been the prototype of the Dagon of the Philistines, 
as was his wife of the fish-tailed goddess Atergatis, the mermaid-like 
goddess. But the Meigle figure, which combines the bull-god, man-god, 
serpent-god, and fish-god, is much more complex than are the sea- 
beings of the Mediterranean area. It appears to have a closer relation- 
ship to the composite Celtic bull-god which became known to the 
Greeks as far back as the third century B.c., as we gather from a 
fragment of poetry. When Seleucus Nieator received from the Hindu 
monarch Chandragupta 4 number of Indian animals, he sent a tiger, 
ete, to Greece. Philemon, the Greek poet, in one of his lost comedies, 
wrote humorously of the wonderful tiger and suggested that in return 
they should present to Seleucus that even more remarkable beast, the 
“Trugeranos.” M, J. Vendryes has shown that Philemon’s reference is 
to the Celtic “Trigaranos,” one of the names of the divine bull, Tarvos,' 
This bull-god had a connection with fertilising water. There is “a 
distinct mythological flavour,” as Professor W. J. Watson shows, in some 
of the bull (tarbh) river, well, and other names in Scotland and Ireland? 

The mythological boar which figures on the Meigle stone seems all the 
more significant when we find the boar connected with Cernunnos and 
the serpent on a coin of the Gaulish Remi, boar symbols on the Late 
Celtic armour of the Iceni of south-eastern England, and a mythological 
boar with symbols on the “boar stone” near Inverness. Tacitus refers 
to the boar asa religious symbol of the Celtic-speaking -Estyi, the only 
Baltic people who gathered amber. “ They worship the mother of the 
gods,” he says, “and wear figures of wild boars as an emblem of their 
superstition. ‘This amulet supersedes arms and all other protections 
and carries the votary of the goddess safely even through his enemies.” * 
The Picts, whose organisation was dual, had an Ore (Boar) clan. 

Of special interest is the treatment of the ears of the divine boars. 
On the Meigle stone they are clipped; on the Inverness stone they are 
represented by comma-shaped symbols, and those of the Iceni have ears 


1 Rev. Geld, vol. xxviii. p. 1M. Philemon quoted by Athenmus, xili, 57. 
‘ W.J. Watson, Mistery of the Celtic Place-Nawes of Scotland, p, 453. 
* (fermania, chap. 4. 
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distended, as if with solar-disc symbols. We know that in the East the 
ears of sacred pigs received special treatment. 

Like the boar, the wolf is also a prominent animal in Celtic myth- 
ology. According to Camden, the Irish termed the wolf “ Chari Christi,” 
while Aubrey tells that the fang-tooth of a wolf was a talisman in 
Ireland. “Some of the Irish,” wrote Spenser, “doe use to make the 
wolf their gossip.” In the Leabhar Breathnach it is stated that “the 
descendants of the wolf are in Ossory"; this people, “the race of 
Laighne Faelaidh,” were reported to assume the forms of wolves, In 
early Christian times in Ireland the explanation was proffered that 
these people had to assume wolf forms in consequence of a curse 
imposed by St Natalis, the abbot of Kilmanagh, Kilkenny.' 

Light may be thrown on the curious form of the Meigle wolf by the 
following extract from Dr George Henderson's Survivals im Belief 
among the Celts :— 


“The Lrish onchw, ‘leopard, also standard, whence the Gaelic onnchon, 
‘standard,’ from French onceaw, once, ‘a species of jaguar,” seems preserved 
in Wester Ross with the change of nto r,as o'r chu, written odhar chu, in 
the sense of wolf; the how! of the creature thus named inspired the natives 
of old with a fear and awe which had their origin in days when the wolf 
prowled of evenings among the flocks.” 


The Meigle figures appear to have survived into the Christian period 
from pagan times, Similar groups, no doubt, were depicted originally 
on a softer material than stone. Gildas refers to the “mouldering” 
figures of heathen deities which he himself had seen, and “ mouldering ” 
suggests wood. The treatment of the legs of the so-called “triton” 
indicates that the art had a long history in the Celtic area before it 
was transferred to stone—an art which is manifested in one of its 
phases on the now famous Battersea shield, in the British Museum, 
which is of La Téne date. 

As I have indicated, the Meigle group is reminiscent of the Cernunnos 
group on the Gundestrup silver cauldron. This relic was found in 
pieces in a dried peat moss at Raevmose in the district of Aalborg, 
Jutland. The cauldron, which has been skilfully restored, is formed 
of riveted silver plaques and has an iron ring round the rim. Dr 
Sophus Muller has relegated it to the first century B.C, 

Figures in repoussé work adorn the various plaques, On one is a 
procession of warriors of the La Téne epoch, four being on horseback, 
six being foot-soldiers armed with spears and long shields and a seventh 
evidently a commander, while three men, also on foot, blow long serpent- 
mouthed trumpets. Above the foot-soldiers ure four warriors riding 


' Céir Ammann, edited by Whitley Stokes, p, 477, * Glasgow, 1911, pp. 172. 
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horses. An interesting fact is that these warriors resemble closely the 
Celtic warriors described by Poseidonius of Apamea, who visited Western 
Europe before 78 B.C. and appears to have penetrated to Britain. His 
writings survive only in fragments, quoted chiefly by Diodorus Siculus 
and Strabo. The former (v. 30) represents Poseidonius as saying that 
the Celtic soldiers wore breeches and striped cloaks adorned with floral 
patterns, and that these were heavy for winter wear and lighter for 
summer. The defensive armour eonsisted of a shield the height of a 
man. On some shields were the figures of animals in bronze. Helmets 
were of bronze and had large projections. On some helmets horns were 
fixed and on others embossed figures of birds and quadrupeds. The 
trumpets are described as being of peculiar formation, and it is said 
that they emitted hoarse and warlike sounds which inspired terror. 
Some warriors carried swords, some had pikes, which they called “ lances,” 
and some had javelins either straight or twisted spirally (fig. 2). 

On the warriors’ plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron, the helmets 
of the mounted men are surmounted by emblems. On one 1s a bird, 
on another a boar, on another horns, and on another a crescent and 
star. The“ officer” behind the foot-soldiers has a boar on his helmet. 
The long shields and lances resemble those described by Poseidonius, 
as do likewise the serpent-mouthed trumpets. A large figure in tight- 
fitting costume is apparently that of a god, He holds a human being, 
head downwards, over an urn, and at his feet is a dog in a “ begging ~ 
posture. The god wears 4 tight-fitting Anatolian cup with pig-tail. 
The foot-soldiers are divided from the cavalry by a long “arrow” 
symbol adorned with lotus blooms. On the upper portion of the plaque, 
to the extreme right, is a wriggling horned snake. 

This plaque serves to date and identify the civilisation of the 
Gundestrup cauldron, It is evidently Celtic, of the La Tene epoch 
and of the age of Poseidonius, if not earlier. The Cimbri of Jutland 
were a Celtic people, or a Germanic people incorporated in the Celtic 
civilisation (Diodorus Siculus, v. 32: Strabo, vii. c. 2, § 2). 

On another plaque of the Gundestrup bowl appears the Celtic god 
Cernunnos, a figure which is associated with cult animals like the 
so-called “triton” of the Meigle slab, The latter, as we have seen, 
yrasps snakes in both hands, has bull's horns, ts apparently squatting, 
and has on one side the mythological wolf and on the other the myth- 
ological boar. This Gundestrup Cernunnos has on his head the horns of 
a stag; the god is attired in a close-fitting costume and is squatting in 
Buddhist fashion. Round the neck is a torque, and a torque is grasped 
in the right hand, while in the left hand is held a horned and looping 
serpent (fig. 3), ‘This mythological reptile is shown by itself, as a ram- 
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headed wriggling serpent, on another plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron. 
It figures also on the Gaulish monuments. De Jubainville connects 
these Gaulish ram-headed reptiles with the Lrish goat-headed monsters, 
the goborchind.' 

On the right side of the Gundestrup Cernunnos is a stag, and on 
the left a wolf or hywna. As the hyena was unknown in Western 
Europe, it was, no doubt, identified with the wolf, an animal which, 
as we have seen, had a rather complex character in Gaelic folk-lore, 
retaining, apparently, a memory of its history in ancient religious 
symbolism, 

The fauna of the Cernunnos plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron 
may here be briefly considered. The stag is not a Mesopotamian one 
with palmated horns, but European or North African. Apparently 
the corner animals are gazelles. The lion is probably Anatolian. The 
two figures in heraldic opposition are either “dragon dogs” or they 
are sphinxes similar to those seen on the lid of the Hallstatt bucket in 
the British Museum, which “ furnishes,” as the writer of the guide says, 
“a good illustration of animal ornament under orientalising influence.” ? 

This Cernunnos plaque of the Gundestrup bowl Is also adorned with 
lotus-bloom symbols or art motifs. These appear to have been derived 
originally from India. Cernunnos, as I have elsewhere shown,’ displays 
on the Gundestrup cauldron the attributes of the Hindu-Buddhist god 
Viripaksha, who, as Grundwedel explains, was one of the Heretical 
Buddhist “Guardians of the World,” also designated the “Four Great 
Kings” (Catur-mahardjas). Grundwedel gives the attributes of Viri- 
piksha as “a caitya in the right hand and a serpent in the left hand.” 
The serpent is invariably a horned one; a coitya, according to Kern, isa 
circular symbol—a sanctuary or a sacred stone, tree, image, ete, 

On the same Cernunnos plaque a man is riding on a “sea beast,” 
as do Buddhist gods and saints on the Hindu “sea beast” called the 
makera. Arion, the Greek poet, stmilarly rode on a dolphin. The Arion 
type of story is very common in Asia, 

The archeological, zoological, and mythological evidence afforded by 
the Gundestrup cauldron points to “culture drifting” from Asia into 
Western Europe through Asin Minor. In Central Asin the Parthians, 
Scythians, and others were nominally Buddhists, but their faith was 
what is known as “Heretical Buddhism.” Like Mithraism at a later 

' The friah Mythologien! Cycte, p. S18. 

4 British Museen (rwide fo the Antiquities of the Barly fron Age (1006), pp. 1-16, 

* Puddhion in PreChristian Britain (1024), pp. 42 et seq, 


* Mythologie des Buclthiamns in Tibet wed der Mongolie, p. 181; and De Visser, The Dragon 
in Ching owl Jape, Amsterdam (113), p. 3, 
* Manual of Inclian Buddhism (1706), p. 1. 
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period, Buddhism mixed with various cults, imparting to them a more 
or less superficial colouring.' The four World Guardians of Heretical 
Buddhism in Central Asia were the four pre-Buddhist gods of the 
cardinal points. Viripaksha was the god of the West and presided 
over the Western Earthly Paradise. Pilgrims set out on long journeys 
searching for this paradise. 

Now these gods of the cardinal points were all Naga gods—that is, 
they were “serpent deities.” The Buddhists of north-west India and 
Central Asia had taken over the Naga deities, which were intimately 
connected with the Kingship and were weather-controllers, especially 
givers of the water supply. De Visser informs us that Ndgas had 
human as well as reptile forms, and what he says of them appears to 
throw light on the original significance of the central figure on the 
Meigle stone. He writes as follows :— 


“Indian Buddhist art represents the Ndgas os serpents, or as men and 
women with snakes coming out of their necks and rising over their heads, or 
as snake-tailed beings with human upper bodies and snakes appearing above 
their heads.” * 


The myth which explains Buddha's connection with the Vdgas sets 
forth that he converted these serpent deities to Buddhism. He then 
became the Naga King and the snake deities obeyed his commands 
when invoked to send rain, and to “make all grasses, bushes, herbs, 
and forest trees to grow” and to “produce corn and give rise to all 
juices whereby the men of Jambud vipa (the earth) may become 
blessed.” The Nagas symbolised among other things the rain-giving 
clouds, and that is why a Buddhist Satra says of Buddha (Viriipaksha), 
he “holds on his hands (and directs) the clouds and the rain.” Buddha, 
as Naga King, utters spells which sends rain in time of drought and 
checks excessive rain The god, therefore, who holds in 4 hand, or in 
both hands, the horned-serpent deities, called in India the Nagas, is 
essentially a weather-controller and season-controller—a deity of fertility 
connected with the Kingship as all season-controlling deities were, 
including the Irish god the Dagda, who played on his “living harp” so 
that spring, summer, autumn, and winter might follow one another in 
their proper order. The god Cernunnos is, further, a “Naga man” or 
“dragon man.” The Naga (serpent deity) is a manifestation of the god 
who has also his animal manifestations. The three figures on the 
Meigle stone may therefore be forms of the complex deity Cernunnos, 

It is certainly a “far cry” from Scotland to India, and to some the 
attempt to establish a cultural connection between such widely separated 


’ De Visser, The Dragon in China and Japan, p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 27. * Ibid., pp. WH et seq. 
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areas may seem somewhat hazardous. We should not, however, over- 
look in this regard that it is similarly a “far ery” from Scotland to 
Persia, yet Mithraism drifted from Persia through Europe into ancient 
England and Scotland, the “carriers” being the soldiers of Rome. As 
Mithraic influence reached Asia Minor, so at an earlier period did 
Buddhist influence. Some of the Greeks who settled in Asia after the 
conquests of Alexander the Great became converts to Buddhism, 
Professor Arthur Lloyd has found that “among the apostles sent out 
(from India) after the Third (Buddhist) Council under Tishya-Maudgali- 
putra was Dharmarakshita ‘the Greek,’ who is said to have worked with 
considerable success among the nations of Western Asia.”! 

Celts had settled in Galatia, Asia Minor, and sections of them became 
converts to the Phrygian cult of the god Attis, Pausanias (vii. 17) 
states that the Galate (Celts) who dwell in Pessinus refrained from 
eating swine because the god Attis had been slain by a boar, Apparently 
these Celts fused their own religious beliefs with those of the wor- 
shippers of the god Attis and the Great Mother goddess. The Estyi, 
the Celtic-speaking amber-collectors on the Baltic, may therefore have 
been influenced by Anatolian religion, their sacred boar being a symbol 
of Attis. In Gaelie folk-lore, in both Scotland and Ireland, we appear 
to have a memory of Attis in the story of Diarmaid who was slain by 
a boar. The Celtic Druids may have similarly derived from Asia 
Minor, where Buddhism was fused with the Attis-Great-Mother cult, 
their ideas about the “Isles of the Blest,” the “ Transmigration of Souls,” 
etc.. as well as those doctrines which transformed Cernunnos into a 
“dragon man” or “dragon god” and imparted a new significance, as a 
result of culture mixing, to those cult animals, the bull, the boar, the 
wolf, the stag, ete. 

Mithraism was, as has been indicated, fused in Asia Minor with the 
cult of Attis and the Great Mother. “We have every reason to believe,” 
writes Camont in this connection, “that the worship of the Iranian god 
and that of the Phrygian goddess were conducted in intimate com- 
munion with each other throughout the entire extent of the (Roman) 
empire. Despite the profound differences of their character, political 
reasons drew them together.” * 

A similar fusion of Heretical Buddhism and the Mother-and-Son cult 
appears, as I have indicated, to have occurred in Asia Minor. Indeed, 
direct proof of it is found on one of the plaques of the Gundestrup 
cauldron, which shows the upper part of the body of the Anatolian 
goddess—apparently the Magna Mater, or Great Mother of Pessinus, 


* Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. xxxv., pt. iL, pp. 227-8, and note L. 
® The Mysteries of Mithra (English translation), p. 179. 
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Her hands are touching her breasts, round her neck is a torque, and 
her hair hangs downward in triple pleats. On either side of her are 
elephants in heraldic opposition. These elephants are obviously Indian ; 
had they been African elephants the large ears would have been indicated. 
Of special interest is the fact that they are spotted or “star spangled,” 
like the sky elephant ridden by the Hindu god Indra. In the lower 
part of the plaque are two griffins, also in heraldic opposition, and 
between them an animal which resembles somewhat ancient representa- 
tions of one of the types of the Asiatic rhinoceros. Wheel symbols, with 
leaf-shaped spokes, had probably a solar significance. There are refer- 
ences in Gaelic mythology to the symbolic wheel, as there are to 4 
goddess known as the “Old Wife" who is followed by herds of wild 
animals. 

Another plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron provides further evidence 
of the influence in the Celtic area of Asiatic art and symbolism. It 
shows three single-horned bovine animals. I take these to be rhinoceri. 
The earliest representation of the bovine rhinoceros in Asia is seen on 
the black obelisk of the Assyrian monarch Shalmaneser IIL, con- 
temporary of Jehu, Joram, Jezebel, and Elisha (ninth century B.c.). On 
this Gundestrup plaque are three men attacking the single-horned 
animals with swords, and they are accompanied by dogs, We know 
that in India the rhinoceros, whose skin is soft during life, was hunted 
with sabre, lance, and arrows. Its flesh was eaten as a medicine; the 
horn was reputed to have magical virtues and drinking-vessels made 
from it were used to neutralise poison. On the upper part of this 
plaque are three small spotted or “ star-spangled” animals which may 
also be rhinoceri. Two types of these appear in Chinese art—the si 
and the se, one swine-like and the other usually bovine. 

On still another plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron is a bearded pod, 
only the head, shoulders, and uplifted arms being shown, A “ floating” 
or “flying” figure of a youth, wearing a La Téne horned helmet, thrusts 
a wheel (2? solar) symbol behind the gigantic bearded one. On either 
side of the divine couple are single-horned and spotted animals of the 
smaller “rhinoceros” type, and below these are three prancing griffins 
and the wriggling ram-headed serpent already referred to. The bearded 
god appears to be a sky-god—the Celtic sky-propping Atlas. On other 
plaques he grasps the human beings and animals who were apparently 
sacrificed to him—stags on one plaque, human beings and boars on 2 
second, and mythological animals on a third, This sky-propping god 
provides a clue to & mystery which puzzled Alexander the Great. 
When visited by Celts from the Danube Valley and Ionian Gulf, 
Alexander asked what they feared most, and their answer was “That 
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the sky should fall upon them.” Alexander thought they were “ brag- 
garts,”' but possibly the Celts referred to their religious system in 
which the sky-god figured prominently. This god had to be sacrificed 
to so that he might be enabled to continue acting as a steadfast sky- 
supporter. We find mention of the belief that the sky might fall in 
the Irish epic, the Tain Bo Cralnge. The head of the decapitated 
Sualtaim, father of Cuchulainn, is heard calling an alarm. 


**Some deal too great is that ery,’ quoth Conchobar; for yet is the sky 
above us, the earth underneath and the sea round about us. And unless the 
heavens shall fall with their showers of stars on the man-like face of the 
world, or unless the ground bursts open in quakes beneath our feet, or un- 
less the furrowed, blue-bordered ocean break over the tufted brow of the 
earth. will I restore to her byre and her stall, to her abode and her dwelling 
place, each and every cow and woman of them with vietory of battle and 
contest and combat.” 


Another passage reads: 


“Whate'er it be, this that I hear from afar, it is the sky that bursts, or 
the sean that ebbs. or the earth that quakes, or is it the distress of my son 
overmatched in the strife?" * 


It is evident that the sky-propping god of the Gundestrup cauldron 
was imported into Ireland, and much else must have come with it. 

There are several representations of Cernunnos in Gaul. On the 
altar in the museum at Rheims the god is seen squatting between 
Apollo and Mercury in association with the bull and the stag and a 
small animal usually referred to as a “mouse” or“ rat,” but apparently 
a North African ant-eater (fig. 4). On the head of this Cernunnos are 
the horns of a bull. Bull's horns are likewise worn by Cernunnos on the 
stone found in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, and now preserved 
in the Musée de Cluny. On a coin of the Remi, n Gaulish tribe, is a 
squatting Cernunnos with attributes grasped in both hands, as on the 
Meigle stone, while the reverse shows o boar, the serpent, and the sun. 
Birds, which may be eagles or ravens, figure on the Gundestrup cauldron, 
We have thus associated with Cernunnos on the Continent all the 
animals of the non-Christian sculptured stones of Scotland with the 
exception of the horse. There was, however, in Gaul a goddess of horses 
named Epona (from Gaulish epos, a horse). It may be that the horse 
eult was fosed with that of Cernunnos either in Gaul or in Scotland. 
Of special interest is the “raven” or “eagle stone” at Strathpeffer, 
which appears to have a connection with the Meigle Cernunnos, On 
the “ horse-shoe” (? sky) symbol under which the bird stands are solar 


4 Arrinn, Aneefamia, |. 4, pec, f, 
* Joseph Dunn, The Ancient Friah Epie Tale, London, 1914, pp, 298 and 301-2, 
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and fish-tail symbols. The fish-tails of the Meigle Cernunnos therefore 
may indicate the god's connection with rain, as well as with rivers 
and lochs. 

Qumont comments upon the “multiplicity of attributes” with which 
the statues of Mithra are “ loaded,” and says this “ is in keeping with the 
kaleidoscopic nature of his character.”' Cernunnos had similarly a 
“ multiplicity of attributes,” including the eagle or raven, the stag, the 





Fig. 4. Altar in the Museum, Rheims. Oernannos between Apollo and Mercury 


bull. the boar, the ram-headed serpent, etc,, while he was connected 
with the sun, the sky, thunder, lightning, rain, and rivers. The Meigle 
figure, which affords proof of the existence of the cult of the god in 
Scotland, is eloquent of his complex character. The “fish-tail” feet 
connect him not only with the salmon, which figures on Scottish 
sculptured stones and is in folk-tales a form of the “sea-beast” or 
dragon, but also with those mythological monsters of our sculptured 
stones and caves, the “swimming elephant” and the dog-headed fish. 


* Cumont, op. cit., p. 107. 
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The “swimming elephant” closely resembles the Hindu-Buddhist makara, 
a form of the dragon and a “ carrier” and manifestation of a god (fig. 5), 
A Seythian bronze dragon here reproduced (fig. 6) has points of 
resemblance with the Scottish “swimming elephant” as well as with 
the makaras and dragons of India and the Far East. 
The snake “motifs” of the Scottish sculptured stones seem also to 
be survivals of the Cernunnos cult. 





Scotland 


India India 
Fig. 5. Scottish and Hindu-Buddhist Symbols. 


Some have urged the view that the horned Cernunnos is a survival 
from Palwolithic times, because in a cave at Ariéges in France a Mag- 
dalenian man is depicted wearing a stag’s antlers and skin. Professor 
Baldwin Brown suggests that we have here a Magdalenian hunter 
disguised as a stag to enable him to approach within striking distance 
of a herd of deer, and he refers to the stalkers in the Bushman cave 
paintings who are disguised as ostriches so that they may be undetected 
by these birds. It may be, however, that the Magdalenian figure is that 
of a magician and that the custom of performing magico-religious rites 
in the disguise of animals survived in France into Christian times, A 
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sermon attributed to St Augustine of Hippo, but possibly preached by 
Cesarius of Arles in the sixth century, is of interest in this connection, 
because it condemns the heathen practice in southern Gaul of men 
assuming the heads and skins of animals, believing that by so doing 
they were transformed into animals, Stags and cattle are specially 
mentioned, and it is said that drunkenness and impious dancing were 
indulged in.) Cernunnos does not, however, wear the skin of an animal, 
and it is uncertain whether the habit of depicting him as a horned 
deity is a custom of Western European origin. Horned deities were 
common in ancient Asia and ancient Egypt. Alexander the Great was 
depicted wearing horns as a god—the son or incarnation of Jupiter- 





Fig. 6. Seythian Dragon from Asia, 


Ammon. Withal, the horned Naga-god, which was imported into China 
by the Buddhists of Central Asia, was known as “the celestial stag.” * 
This deity was depicted as a stag among the clouds and also in human 
form with horns on his head and feet with four claws.’ Cernunnos was 
similarly connected with the sky, although some writers identify him 
with the underworld Celtic god Dis referred to by Julius Cesar. A 
Roman wax tablet at Pesht refers to him as “Jupiter Cernenus,” It 
is possible, however, that in Cernunnos we have an ancient god of 
Western Europe taken over by the Celts and transformed by those 
schools of their Druids which had been influenced by the cult of 
Viraipaiksha-Buddha of Asia Minor. The horned snake, grasped by 

' BE. K. Chambers, The Mediavel Saga, Oxford, 1005, vol. ii. p. 200 ef seq. 

* De Groot, The Religious System of China, vol. i. p. LE43. 


* PD. A. Mackenziv, Myths of China and Japan, frontispiece reproducing Chinese picture in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
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Cernunnos on the Gundestrup bow! and shown on Gaulish monuments, 
certainly did not have origin in Western Europe. It was imported 
from the East during the La Téne epoch, as were the Gundestrup figures 
of the star-spangled Indian elephants and the conventionalised Asiatic 
hippopotamus. In dealing with the Meigle stone, therefore, it has to be 
recognised that the importation into Scotland of “ wonder-beasts” and 
composite figures does not necessarily date from the early Christian 
period or that they are survivals of cult animals of Western European 
origin, 

The horned Cernunnos was evidently the prototype of the devil of 
the medieval Christians. “All the gods of the Gentiles are devils,” 
wrote Pope Boniface IV. in a letter addressed to Edwin, King of the 
English. But before the gods of the heathen were openly denounced 
as “devils” attempts were made to Christianise them. The gods, or 
their incarnations the Druids, were connected with some of the early 
saints, St Kentigern (St Mungo), the patron saint of Glasgow, has, for 
instance, interesting associations with Cernunnos and his animals. In 
Joceline’s Life, St Kentigern ploughs barren land in Glasgow and renders 
it fertile by yoking to the plough a stag or a wolf—the cult animals of 
Cernunnos on one of the Gundestrup cauldron plaques, Kentigern 
followed a wild boar to discover the site on which a monastery should be 
erected, When the boar began to tear up the soil on a little hill with 
his long tusks, “he clearly showed to all that that was the place designed 
and prepared by God.” Kentigern discovered Glasgow by yoking to a 
wain “two untamed bulls" which carried him to the place “appointed by - 
the Lord.” The salmon (a form of the dragon) and the oracular bird 
figure as symbols on the seal of St Kentigern,' An excellent instance 
of a saint being identified with a god is afforded by St Maelrubha or 
Mourie whose name clings to Loch Maree. The seventeenth century 
records of Dingwall Presbytery refer to the sacrificing of bulls to St 
Mourie on the 25th August, apparently the day on which an ancient 
bull-god's festival was celebrated, 

“Herne the Hunter” in English folk-lore, who is referred to by 
Shakespeare,’and the Welsh god Bran are evidently memories of 
Cernunnos surviving from the pre-Christian period. Finds of Celtic 
deities in England include figures, built into the masonry of the gate- 
ways of Bath, of a female carrying two crested snakes and a youth 
grasping a snake. <A bronze dug up at Devizes in 1714 was that of a 
man-god in Celtic breeches with a snake “twined round his arms and 
legs.” * 

' Dr A. P. Forbes, Lives of St Ninian and St Aentigern, Edinbargh, 1874, pp. 41, 67, 76. 

* Hearne's Lelond Itin., vol, ti. pp. (2, G4, 65, and Camden's Hriffania (Gibson), p, &8, 
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The “cult mixing” which took place during the early Christian period 
can be traced on the sculptured stones of Scotland as well as in the 
lives of the saints, ete. We are all familiar with the mysterious pagan 
symbols that figure in association with Christian symbols on many of 
our monuments. It is possible, therefore, that the Meigle Cernunnos 
stone originally formed part of a structure displaying Christian as well 
as pagan symbols, and that even in the pagan group there was 4 
secondary Christian meaning. But it is unlikely that Cernunnos was 
imported into Scotland as a Christian symbol. I prefer the view that 
the early Christian missionaries found Cernunnos in Scotland and con- 
sidered it necessary to accord to him such treatment as would tend to 
eonciliate his worshippers. The necessity for adopting such a policy is 
emphasised in the famous letter addressed in 601 by Pope Gregory 
the Great to the Abbot Mellitus, “Nor let them (the converted pagans) 
now sacrifice animals to the Devil,” we read, “but to the praise of God 
kill animals for their own eating, and render thanks to the Giver of 
all for their abundance; so that while some outward joys are retained 
for them, they may more readily respond to inward joys. For from 
obdurate minds it is undoubtedly impossible to cut off everything at 
once, because he who strives to ascend to the highest place rises by 
degrees or steps and not by leaps."' 

The policy revealed in this letter was applied not only to festivals, 
but also in other directions. Localities sacred to the pagans were 
appropriated and the pagan nemed (grove with shrine) gave its name 
to the Christian church. “In Irish literature,” writes Professor W. J. 
Watson, nemed is not uncommon in the sense of holy place, sanctuary, 
ehurch,”* 

It is well known that stones bearing pagan symbols were often built 
into the walls of early Christian churches. The psychological motive for 
the perpetuation into Christian times of the pagan group on the Meigle 
stone becomes apparent when we realise the difficulties experienced 
by the early missionaries in dealing with pagan practices deeply rooted 
‘n immemorial modes of thoughts, and in traditional folk customs some 
of which have survived until our own time. 

The date of the Meigle stone is uncertain, but may well be earlier 
than the sixth century, to which it is usually assigned. It is manifestly 
a survival. What interests us chiefly is the prototype of the group 
formed by a complex deity and his cult animals. Some may detect 
non-Celtic art motifs in the central figure, but although to the sculptor 
it may have afforded an opportunity for decorative treatment, there is 


' Bede, Historia Ecclesiaaticn, book i,, chap, 20. 
? W, J. Watson, History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland, pp. 244 ef seq. 
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no parallel in early Christian or late Roman art for the arbitrary 
association of a fish-tailed deity with land animals. The history of the 
group takes us back to the La Téne epoch, during which, as is demon- 
strated by the symbolism of the Gundestrup cauldron and the Gaulish 
monuments and coins, Asiatic pagan influences were “drifting” into the 
Western Celtic areas. That these influences reached Scotland is made 
manifest by the evidence of its folk-lore and mythology. The Celtic 
peoples who reached our native land prior to the Roman period were 
apparently not only the “carriers” of La Téne chariots and weapons, but 
also of the religious myths, beliefs, practices, and gods of the La Téne 
civilisation illustrated on the Gundestrup cauldron. We find references 
to the gods of the pagans in early Christian writings. Gildas (ii. sec. 4) 
says that the idols in ancient England “almost surpassed in number those 
of Egypt,” and in his day some were to be seen “ mouldering away within 
or without the deserted temples, with stiff and deformed features.” 
Joceline, in his Life of St Kentigern, refers to the shrines and images of 
demons. It was not until 1538 that a famous Welsh image, the object 
of pilgrims and offerings, was destroyed.' 

In dealing with the various cultural and racial “drifts” into early 
Scotland, it is not necessary to assume that they came by the same 
route. The Celts did not all reach Scotland by way of England. 
Apparently the Picts, who built the brochs, migrated by sea from 
western Gaul to northern Scotland. The Caledonians, whom Tacitus 
compared to the Germans, may have come across the North Sea from 
the northern Celtic area, Their tribal name was Celtic and they 
appear to have spoken a Celtic language, but they may have been one 
of those peoples referred to by Professor Eoin MacNeill who were, in 
the main, racially “Germanic,” but had “become Celtic in language,” 
having long been ruled by a minority of Celtie aristocrats* Other 
Scottish east-coast Celtic tribes, the Vernicones, the Vacomagi, and 
Taexali, who were not represented in Celtic England, may have similarly 
migrated across the North Sea, which was certainly crossed long before 
the arrival of the Celts by the “ Beaker folk” of the Bronze Age. The 
Celtic ships of the first century nB.c,, the period of the Gundestrup 
cauldron, were much superior to those of the “ Beaker folk” and even 
to those of some contemporary Mediterranean peoples, including the 
Romans. In his description of the deep-sea vessels of the Celtic Veneti 
of Brittany, Julius Cesar emphasises this fact, and he mentions that 
the Veneti had as allies the Osismi, the Lexovii, and Namnetes (of 
northern France), and the Ambiliati, the Morini, the Diablintes and 


* Dr A. P. Forbes, op. cit., pp. 65, 349, 
* Phases of [rish Hiatory, p. 19. 
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Menapii (of Belgium and Holland).' The Celts of Jutland were, like the 
other Celts on the sea-coast, therefore, in all probability, in possession 
of ships not unlike those of the Norsemen of the much later Viking 
Age. Keble Chatterton compares the Viking ships with those possessed 
during the first century B.c. by the Veneti and their allies. 

When we think of those wonderful Celtic ships which, as Cresar 
says, “were admirably adapted to withstand the heavy seas of stormy 
weather” and “for riding out the heavy gales of the Atlantic” (De Bell. 
Gall., iii. 13), it does not seem necessary to assume that a con- 
siderable period must have elapsed before the worshippers of the 
Cernunnos of the Gundestrup cauldron could have migrated to the 
east coast of Scotland, carrying with them the prototype of the complex 
dragon-god depicted on the Meigle stone. The Meigle Cernunnos bears 
a closer resemblance to the Gundestrup Cernunnos than to the figures 
of the god on the Gaulish monuments of the early Roman period. It 
is, however, as has been indicated, very like the Cernunnos on the 
coins of the Remi. It is quite evident that there were formerly on the 
Continent other forms of Cernunnos than those which have survived. 
The Meigle figure, which is a combination of bull, man-god, serpent, and 
fish, is of remarkably Asiatic aspect and may well be a survival of a 
form of the god which was of comparatively early introduction into 
Europe. It may well, too, have been the prototype of the water-bull, 
the Tarbh Boidhre of Highland tradition which haunted lochs and 
marshes and emitted a strange bird-like cry. Like the “water horse,” 
this mythological bull was reputed to be able to assume human form. 
In folk-tales the Tarbh Uisge sometimes becomes the “carrier” of human 
beings, as the dolphin was to Arion and the makara to Hindu saints 
and gods. It is evident that the Meigle figures cannot be explained 
away as merely a decorative group devoid of symbolic significance. 
The sculptor had obviously something to say to a people who under- 
stood his meaning, and his concern must have therefore been with the 
pagan religious beliefs existing in the area in which his monument 
was erected. 


* De Bell. Gall., Wit, 7 et sey. 
* Sailing Ships and their Story, pp. 105 ef seq. 
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Monpay, llth February 1929. 


JAMES CURLE, LL.D., Curator of the Museum, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows -— 


ADAM CAIRNS, 22 Monreith Road, Newlands, Glasgow. 

Rev. J. Hotcuison Cockgeury, B.D., The Manse, Dunblane. 

JoHN Reto Hewson, Pierowall, Westray, Orkney, 

JoHN M. Lamont, O.B.E., J.P., Clerk of Lieutenancy and Viee-Convener 
of Buteshire, ete., Ardentigh, Port Bannatyne, Bute. 

JoHN DrumMonp MACAULAY, Bank Agent, Norwood, Milliken Park. 
Renfrewshire, 

James T. MircHe.i., Editor, "The Western Home Monthly,” Lenore 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

ROBERT CARFRAE NotMax, W.S., | Nelson Street, Edinburgh. 

Eric HakpWwickk Kingowr, B.S8e.. A.1.C.. @ Rodney Street, Liverpool. 


There was exhibited by J. Storme Ciousron, F.S.A Scot. a large 
Silver Penannular Brooch from the Scoto-Viking Hoard found at 
Skaill, Orkney, in 1858. 


The following Donations to the Museum were announced and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By A. D, Lacat.ue, F.S.AScot. 


Five Mousterian Implements of grey Chert, found by the donor 


one 
mile west of Dinan, Cotes-du-Nord, France. 


(2) By J. Granam CaLLAnper, F.S.A.Scot., Director of the Museum. 


Spud of Copper with quadrangular blade, found 2, feet below the 
surface in the garden at Battleby House, near Perth. 

Antler of Red Deer, the burr and points of two tines cleanly sawn 
off, the points of two others broken off, one showing cut marks, and 
a broken fragment of a similar Antler which has no artificial markings. 
Found by the donor in a kitehen-midden on the east bank of the River 
Avon, a short distance before it falls into the Firth of Forth (see 
subsequent communication by Mr Callander), 
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(3) By Major M. Guynx, 106 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


Steel Dies for striking Communion Tokens (one-half of each), of 
South Leith and Marnoch, 1560, 


(4) By Sir A. Kay Muir, Bart., Blair Drummond. 


Cinerary Urn, restored, but wanting the base, found inverted over 
the incinerated remains of a young adult, probably a female, near the 
top of a large burial mound just outside the garden at Blair Drummond, 
Perthshire (see subsequent communication by Mr Callander). 


(5) Deposited by Watrer Scorr Wyte, Kincardine-on-Forth, 
through J. Logan Mack, 5.5.C., F.S.A.8cot., FS.A. 


Silver Chronometer Watch, with stop action on centre seconds, and 
calendar, made by Breguet, Paris, and said to have been given by the 
Czar Alexander of Russia, in 1814, to his Scottish doctor Sir James 
Wylie. 


It was announced that the following objects had been purchased 
for the Museum :— 


Stone of triangular section, measuring 5] inches by 4) inches by 4); 
inches, with a picked cavity on two sides, found in a grave at Dale, 
Harray, Orkney. 

Conical drinking Horn, measuring 64 inches in length and 2} inches 
in external diameter at the mouth, It is encircled by combed turned 
bands, and has the bust of a man in a wig, a tulip, foliaceous ornament, 
and the date 1690 engraved on it. From Aberdeenshire. 

Conical drinking Horn measuring 8} inches in length, and 1{ inches 
in external diameter at the mouth. At the foot is a whistle, and 
above it two vertical oblong slots cut at right angles to each other. 
The cup is encireled by five horizontal lines of intersecting single and 
double compass-made semicircles, and the whistle part shows incised 
oblique straight lines. From Aberdeenshire. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By Davin Couper THuompson, J.P., D.L., F.S.AScot. 


Osler Genealogical Chart, showing the traced Descendants and 
Connections of James Osler, Farmer in Castleton of Eassie, Forfarshire. 
Dundee, 1924. 
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(2) By THe GLascow ARCHAOLOGICAL Socrery and 8S, N. Mier, 
M.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


The Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick. Glasgow, 1928. 


(3) By ALexanpER Ker_ter of Morven, F.S.A:Scot., F.S.A., the 
Author. 

Final Report upon such of the Megalithic Monuments of Aberdeen- 

shire as have been scheduled as Ancient Monuments. Compiled from 
the Morven Records. 


(4) By Ronerr Diswoonte, 117 High Street, Dumfries. 


The Gallovidian Annual, 1928. Edited by Dororny M, M‘Burwte, 
M.A., B.Com. Dumfries, 1928. 


(5) By H.M. GoversMEnNT. 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
August 1714—-December 1715. London, 1928. 


(6) By the Secrerary, Easr LorHiaAN ANTIQUARIAN AND FreLp 
NATURALISTS Socrery, 


ieecgie ginal Vol. L, Part 1, 1924-25, Part 2, 1925-26, and Part 2 


(7) By W. DovGias Stimpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.S8cot., the Author. 


Piteaple Castle. Reprinted from “'The Aberdeen University Review,” 
Vol. 15, No. 1, Nov. 1927. = 


(8) By ALEXANDER O. CurLe, F.5.A.Scot., F.S.A. 


Report for the Year 1927, by The Director, on The Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1928, oya ottis 


(9) By Coaries ScHLercHer, F.S.A.Secot. 


Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francaise, Tome XX. Hs i 
XXI. 1924, Tome XXII. 1935. } Sa a 

Pointes de Fleches du Churollais, authentiques et douteuses. By the 
donor. Paris, 108, 

Comment Boucher de Perthes en 1860, conceyait lEmmanchement 
de Haches et autres outils de Silex (Antediluviens), By the donor. 1922. 

Les Silex modernes (Pierres a fusil et i briquet) taillées & Meusnes 
(Loire-et-Cher), By the donor. Le Mans, 111. 
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Formes Bizarres de quelques petits silex néolithiques des environs 
de Compiégne (Oise), By the donor. Le Mans, 112. 

Silex chelléens et acheuléens de la Vallée de la Tamise et du Comté 
de Suffolk (Angleterre). By the donor. Le Mans, 1908. 

Le Préhistorique Francais (Ages de la Pierre et du Bronze) au British 
Museum. By the donor. Le Mans, 1926. 

Une Industrie qui Disparait. La Taille, des Silex modernes (Pierres 
& fusil et a briquet). By the donor. Le Mans, 1927. 

Tranchets néolithiques. By the donor. Le Mansa, 1909. 


| 


A SHORT CIST AT CULDUTHEL, INVERNESS, By Proresson ALEX. 
LOW, M.A., M.D., F.S.A.Scort. 


On 9th August 1928, while workmen were engaged excavating a 
sand-pit on the farm of Culduthel, near Inverness, they came across a 
large stone slab. On raising the slab they found that it covered a cist 
containing a skeleton. 

Soon after its discovery I had an opportunity of making a careful 
examination of the cist, which, except for having had the cover-stone 
raised and replaced, had been left untouched, Thanks are due to Mr 
Hugh G, Johnstone, the tenant-proprietor of the farm, for taking steps 
to have the cist and its contents kept undisturbed and for affording 
facilities for the examination of the cist. 

The farm of Culduthel is situated about three miles to the south of 
Inverness and about a mile from the right bank of the River Ness. The 
district is interesting archwologically. At the entrance of the Great Glen 
we have many evidences of contacts of prehistoric peoples—here, natur- 
ally, west-coast peoples travelling along the Glen would meet with the drift 
from the north-east. On the farm of Culduthel, some 230 yards south- 
west from the site of the cist, there are the remains of a stone circle; 
14 miles to the east, at Druidtemple Farm, there is a good example of 
another stone circle; while away to the north-east, in the Culloden 
Moor direction, are the Clava Chambered Cairns and Stone Circles, 

The site of the cist is in a pebbly gravel knoll near the farm- 
steading, in « field which had been under cultivation for many years. 
There was no external mark indicating the position of the cist, over 
the cover-stone of which there was a depth of 18 inches of soil. The 
cover of the cist is a large micaceous flagstone of irregular shape, 
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+ feet 5 inches in its greatest length, 3 feet 4 inches at the greatest 
breadth, and about 4 inches in thickness. 

in removal of the cover-stone the position of the contents of the 
cist was carefully noted. The cist was nearly rectangular, with the 
longer axis south-west and north-east. The skeleton lay on its back in 
the contracted position, with the skull at the south-west end of the 


4a peat 


| 


it inches NE 





Fig. 1. Plan of Cist and Reconstruction of the Skeleton in Short Gist 
Ht Urbane hel, Livy Press, 


cist (fig. 1) The lower extremities had been much flexed, both thigh 
bones lying over to the right, and the leg bones bent back to the left 
so as to lie almost parallel to the foot of the cist. The position of the 
bones of the upper extremities shows that the forearms and hands 
had been placed over the lower abdomen _the finger bones lying close 
beside the right hip bone. 

Several jet beads were observed in front of the bones of the pelvis, 
and on removing the bones more beads were found beside the bones 
of the left hand, and more especially behind the top of the two hip 
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bones, on either side of the lumbar vertebrm, and also behind these 
vertebrm and the sacrum, 

The contents of the cist were now carefully removed, all soil being 
passed through a fine riddle, and a small fragment of a bronze awl 
was recovered from the south-west corner of the cist; and, in addition, 
a small fake of obsidian and several small pieces of charcoal were 
found. 

The cist was carefully made, being nearly rectangular. The inside 
measurements were: length along the north-west side was 3 feet 4 inches, 
and along the south-east side 3 feet 2 inches; breadth at the south-west 
end 2 feet 3 inches, and at the north-east end 1 foot 10 inches; depth 
was 1 foot 10 inches. 

The sides and ends of the cist were formed of four micaceous Hag- 
stones about 4 inches thick, set on edge; to level up the walls of the 
two ends and the south-east side additional flat stones of the same 
thickness were used. The floor was formed by pebbly gravel. 

The skeleton is fairly complete, though many of the bones are im- 
perfect, due to portions having decayed away. The bones indicate a 
young woman of good muscular development, twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age, and 5 feet 07 inch in stature. A survey of the 
epiphyses of the limh bones reveals the fact that all of these are united 
and that the individual may therefore be considered as at least twenty 
years of age. As the epiphyses of both the crest of the hip bone and 
the head of the ribs have not united, and there is no trace of closure 
of any of the cranial sutures, it can be inferred that the individual had 
not reached the age of twenty-two years. 

The Slull.—The skull is well preserved, but has crumbled away in 
the left occipital region, and, further, the lower jaw has decayed so that 
only a small part of the left ramus is intact. 

The skull is light, thin-walled, small in size—ecubie capacity 1315 c.c. 
—feebly marked with orbital margins fine and mastoid processes small ; 
it is evidently that of a female. 

There is no trace of closure of any of the cranial sutures, and the 
variation is noted of the squamous part of the temporal bone extending 
forwards to articulate with the frontal bone. 

The profile view (fig. 2) shows a rather short, relatively high skull 
with slight superciliary ridges, the frontal ascending with « uniform 
high curve, the bregma well forward, the parietal are long, the post- 
parietal passing down rather abruptly, and with little projection of the 
occipital pole. 

Seen from above the outline of the skull is relatively rather broad, 
being included in the mesaticephalic category with a length-breadth index 
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of 787. The maximum breadth is at the level of the parietal eminences, 
which are well marked and high up. 





Fig. 4.-Frontal view of Skull from Short Cist at Culdut hel, Inverness, 


As regards the characters of the face (fige, 3), 


it is short and relatively 
broad, and while, as a whole, it is or 


thognathous, there is # certain degree 
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of subnasal prognathism; the orbits are low and rectangular; the nasal 
aperture of medium width. 

The palate is broad and very well formed. The teeth im the upper 
jaw are in a very good state of preservation, and a full set has been 
present but four have dropped out after death; there is little wearing 
of the crowns exeept in the case of the central incisor, the edge of 
which is ground so as to present a flat surface. 


TABLE I. 


Measurements in mm. of Skull from Short Cist at Culduthel, Inverness. 


Sex . = - “ ‘ . Female | Orbital breadth, L. . 4 : 30 
Cubic capacity .  . 1315 e.c. Alveolar length. . =. .» 52 
Glabello-occipital length  . 1i4 Alveolar breadth . - - Wo 
Ophyro-occipital length «» lt Sagittal are, 1. 4 . 14 
Nasio-inional length . -. 168 ce - re | mee 
Minimum frontal breadth . ts on 7 os ‘ . 110 
Maximum frontal breadth . 110 —— a 
Parietal breadth . A . 1aT Length foramen magnum 35 
Basibregmatic height . . Ls Transverse are. : ; 2 our 
Auricular height . 4 . 20 Circumference . : ; : 405 
Biauricular breadth  . . 
Basinasal length . i ie 
Basialveolar length . 3 Hi) Inelices, 
Nasialyeolar height . iz 
Nasimental height : ine Length-breadth THT 
Maxillary breadth rg Ee OO Length-height . 770 
Bizygomatic breadth . . ‘is Guathic 5 O70 
Nasalheight. . - . & Upper facia 508 
Nasal breadth —. airs 28 Nasal . , =) 
Orbital height, R. : . 2p Orbital, R.. TH5 
i in fog) Se ree Orbital, L. . S24) 
Orbital breadth, RK. . . Alveolar 1154 


Bones of Trunk and Limbs.—The thoracic and lumbar vertebr are 
all intact and the lumbar spine shows a well-developed lumbar curve, 
The sacrum is broad and flat, measuring 112 mm. in length and 112 mm. 
in breadth; its segments are still unfused. 

The somewhat fragmentary ribs are delicate rounded bones; the seale- 
like epiphyses on the heads have not quite joined up. 

The hip bones are also rather fragmentary, but are of interest in 
showing that the secondary epiphysis of the crest, which is usually 
united by the twenty-second year, is still separate; also the sciatic 
noteh is broad and shallow and characteristic of a female pelvis. 

The long bones of the limbs are well marked and indicate a robust 
female of short stature. Detailed measurements and indices of the 
intact bones are given in Table I]. The thigh bones are noticeable in 
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that the head and neck of each bone is directed forwards to a greater 
degree than usual, so that the angle of torsion is large: associated with 
this there is increase in the curvature of the shaft and antero-posterior 
flattening below the trochanters (platymeria), 


TABLE I. 


Measurements in mm. of Bones of Lower Extremities from Short Cist 
at Culduthel, Inverness, 





Femur : RK LL Tibia : ER -L 
Maximum length - ‘4185 415 ap. | Maximum length . 43 id ap. 
Oblique length . . 414 415 ap. Ant. post. diam. . 30 30 

; Trans, diam. . - 2 20 

Upper third of shaft— Platycnemic index . 6 6Bb-6 

Ant. post.diam. . 20 21 Angle of torsion . =. 48? 4g 
Trans, diam. . : a2 33 Z 

Platymerio index: . . 625 OF . 

Anal of neck > » 335° 127° Stature as calculated from femur, 5 

Angle of torsion , . + 4 feet O°7 inch. 


In the tibie the angle of torsion is also well marked and at the 
same time the head is somewhat retroverted, and there is an mecessory 
“squatting” facet on the lower end for the neck of the astragalus, 

In its characters the skeleton resembles skeletons found in short cists 
in Aberdeenshire; this is especially brought out by the high, rather 
broad skull, the short, broad face, the relatively wide nasal aperture, 
the narrow orbits, and the low stature. 


OTHER CONTENTS oF (ys. 


Jet or lagnite Beads.—A total of 538 jet or lignite beads were found 
in the cist, and, in addition, there were fragments of a further number 
of broken beads. 

Some 513 of the beads are in the form of small, perforated, circular 
dises of jet (fig. 4, a), fairly uniform in diameter but varying somewhat 
in thickness—on an average each measures sr inch in diameter, sz inch 
in thickness, and with a perforation 4 inch in diameter 

There are six larger, perforated, circular, dise-shaped beads (fig. 4, 5), 
also fairly uniform in diameter but varying somewhat in thickness— 
on an average each measures {} inch in diameter and 2 inch in thickness. 

There are eighteen long barrel beads, varying in size; the largest 
measures >} inch in length, |) inch in its greatest diameter, and tapers 
off to sy inch at either end; the smallest measures 5? inch in length 
(fig. 4, ©). 
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In addition there is a large V-perforated boat-shaped jet—l{ inches 
in length, , inch in breadth, and yy inch in thickness (fig. 5). The flat 
under-surface of the jet (fig. 5, d) is pierced on either side of the centre 
with two holes running obliquely into one another, forming a V-shaped 
passage. This jet is probably a V-perforated button, possibly of the 
nature of a “toggle” that could be passed through a loop and act as & 
fastener. Buttons with a V-perforation belong to the early Bronze Age. 

From the position in which the beads were found it is diffienlt to 
say whether they may have formed a necklace or a girdle. Several of 
the larger beads lay in front, in the hollow of either hip bone, while 
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Fig, 4. Jet or Lignite Beads from Short Fig. 5. V-perforated Jet Button or “Toggle” from 
Cist at Culduthel, Inverness. Short Cist at Culduthel, Inverness. 


most of the beads, especially the smaller ones, were found behind the 
upper part of either hip bone and behind the lower part of the vertebral 
column. If the beads had formed a necklace, the necklace must have 
been placed across the lower abdomen, and in the process of time the 
beads may have gradually gravitated in amongst the gravel under the 
bones. If we assume that the beads formed a girdle, then the position 
of so many of the beads lying deep to the bones would be explained. 

The beads have been carefully preserved and restrung so as to form 
a necklace, as shown in the illustration (fig. 6). 

Piece of Bronze Avel.—This fragment of bronze measures about I inch 
in length. Both ends are much corroded and measure about Jy inch in 
diameter; in the middle it is thickened and somewhat rectangular on 
section with a diameter of ,% inch. 

Flake of Obsidian.—This is a small flake of obsidian, showing con- 
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ehoidal fracture and greenish tinge on being viewed by transmitted 
light; it is half an inch in length and quarter of an inch in thickness. It 
is fat on what was the under side of the flake, triangularly ridged 
on the upper side and tapering to a sharp point, which is the natural 
result of the formation of the flake, and does not show retouching. 
Obsidian is not found in the district, but the flake may have been 
imported from the west coast of Scotland. : 


2 





Fig. 6, Jet Beads from Short Cist at Cuolduthel, Inverness, restrung 80 08 bo 
forma Necklace, 


Charcoal.—A number of pieces of charcoal were recovered from the 
floor of the cist. 
This short cist belongs to the Bronze Age period and contained: 


l. The skeleton of a female twenty-one or twenty-two years of age 
and just five feet in stature. 

2 A necklace or girdle of jet. 4. A fragment of a bronze aw]. 

4. A small flake of obsidian. 5. Pieces of charcoal, 


The jet necklace or girdle and piece of bronze aw] are displayed in 
the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, while the skeleton is 
preserved in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Aberdeen. 
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PROVISIONAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT SKARA BRAE, 
AND ON FINDS FROM THE 12:7 AND 1828 CAMPAIGNS. By 
Professor V. GORDON CHILDE, D.Lirtr., F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A.. AND 
J. WILSON PATERSON, M.V.O., M.B.E., A.R.1L.B.A., F.S.A.8cor. 


f i 
THE ExcaVaTions in 1927, ny J. Wrson PATERSON. 


The ruined dwellings at Skara Brae were discovered in 1850 and 
have at various times been excavated and the results recorded in the 
Proceedings of the Society! Little, however, was done in the way of 
preserving the buildings, with the result that they were rapidly being 
destroyed by exposure and the action of the sea, The site was placed 
under the guardianship of H.M. Commissioners of Works in 1924 by 
the trustees of W. G. Thomas Watt, and steps were taken to arrest, 
the encroachment of the sea, This was accomplished by the erection 
of a long sea-wall, constructed in a not unsightly manner of stone 
quarried on the site. The wall was built with a great batter a few 
feet from the buildings, and the space between it and the bank 
filed up with stone and rubbish and the top paved to form a walk 
along the north side of the buildings. The erection of the sea-wall 
occupied the greater part of the summers 1925-26, and it was not until 
1927 that it was possible, for financial reasons, to attempt to preserve 
the actual buildings. To do this it was necessary to clear away the 
rank growth of vegetation and blown sand which had accumulated 
since the previous excavations. Work was commenced in Chamber 
No. 1 on plan and the sand removed down to the floor-level previously 
bared by George Petrie. No new features were found: the central 
hearth, the enclosures, stone boxes, and built ambry or dresser remained 
as recorded on the former plan. <A certain quantity of animal bones 
was found in the disturbed soil. 

On the west side of the chamber, to the south of the enclosure, a 
low opening appeared to have partially fallen in. On examining this 
with a view to securing the back, it was found to be the entrance to 
a low passage turning to the left or southwards. The passage was 
cleared of its filling of sand, and a few feet from the bend it narrowed 
to about 1 foot 9 inches, and at 3 feet 6 inches from this constriction 
a doorway led to a small, roughly circular chamber about 4 feet in 


' Vol. vii. pp. B, 420; vol, xlviil, p. SH, 
¥YOL. LXE, 15 
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: SKARA BRAE 


BAY OF SKAILL ORKNEY 


PLAN OF CHAMBERS N° | 17 


, 1929. 
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Fig. 1. Pian of Dwellings at Skara Brae. 
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Fig. 2 Sections of Bulldings at Skara Hme. 
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Fig. 3. Sections of Buildings al Skara Brae, 
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diameter and 3 feet 4 inches high. The passage and chamber were 
roofed with stone slabs, those in the latter being in excellent condition. 
The floor-level of the little chamber is 1 foot 10 inches higher than 
the general level of Chamber No. 1, the rise being formed in the 
passage with rough stones. In this chamber a large collection of arti- 





Fig. 4. Necklace of Bone Beads. 


facts were found; these were mostly of bone, The greatest number were 
beads of all sizes, over three thousand being recovered along with u 
few teeth, bone needles, etc., as detailed in the separate list attached. 
They were scattered over the surface of the floor, One group of beads 
and ornaments were found clustered together at the inner threshold 
of the very narrow doorway. These have been strung together and 
form a necklace (fig. 4). It would appear that the necklace had fallen 
from the wearer while passing through the low doorway, and that the 
chamber itself was a cache or safe for the bone articles. The north 
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wall of the Chamber No. 1 has apparently been partially rebuilt since 
Petrie's time as there is now no trace of the little chambers in the 
wall where shown on Petrie’s plan. He shows a rectangular-shaped 
chamber entering from behind the feature which we have called a 
dresser. The entrance, however, has been so well built up that no in- 
dieation of it remains. It is therefore obvious that the back has been 
rebuilt. The other chambers shown by Petrie in the north-east angle 
were circular in shape and entered from a doorway in the corner. The 
opening has likewise been built up, while the north walls of these 
chambers have been swept away by the sea. 

The debris on the wall tops was removed, and the loose stones 
throughout secretly bedded in cement and the turf relaid over the 
same. The ground to the west of the chamber was lowered to the 
level of the top of the sea-wall to expose and examine the outside 
face of the west wall of the chamber. The excavation was carried out 
working southwards from the sea-wall. In so doing the outside face of 
a wall of a new chamber, No. 2 on plan, was met. Thereafter the clear- 
ing was continued southwards and westwards in a very careful manner, 
and close watch kept to find any stratification which would indicate 
floor-levels of different occupations. No conclusive evidence of this was 
noted and only one floor with its hearth was discovered. The absence 
of stratification may be due to ground having been disturbed during the 
excavation by Mr W. Balfour Stewart in 1913, when he cleared the pas- 
sages and a small portion of the chamber, The complete excavation 
revealed a chamber (fig. 1, No. 2) somewhat similar in detail to Chamber 
No. 1 but smaller in size, the floor measuring approximately 14 feet from 
north to south and 16 feet from east to west. In the centre of the 
floor was a hearth, having at its north a stone, 1 foot 3 inches by 9 
inches, rising 1 foot 5 inches above the floor-level. A similar stone has 
been found in a subsequent chamber. There is a straight joint between 
the north wall and the outside face of Chamber No. 1. It is obvious from 
this and from the shape of the plan of the chamber that it has been 
built up against, and so is later than, the wall of Chamber No.1. In the 
north wall there are the remains of two small chambers—the eastmost 
roughly circular in shape and the westmost rectangular. The walls of 
these chambers now stand only 2 feet 6 inches above ground, and there 
is therefore no evidence of the construction of the roof over the same, It 
is likely, however, that they would be covered with large slabs projecting 
over each other in a manner similar to those in the other small chambers 
in the walls. No artifacts were found in these small chambers except 
one bodkin in the westmost one. To the west of the entrance to these 
chambers are situated two stone boxes. They are approximately 12 inches 
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square by 12 to 14 inches deep, and like the others on the site they 
are partially sunk below the floor-level. The bottom and the four 
sides are each formed of thin square slabs, while the joints are made 
water-tight by the application of clay on both the outside and inside. 
The enclosure against the west wall (fig. 6) was found to be similar to 
that in the east wall of Chamber No.1. The function of these en- 
closures has not yet been determined. In this particular instance the 
fallen debris covering the floor of the enclosure was not cleared in 1927. 
There is a wall recess immediately above the enclosure. A point of 
interest is that quite a number of bone needles and walrus tusks were 
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Fig. 5. Chamber No. 2, south-east side. 


found just outside the enclosure on the irregular floor-surface, which 
consisted of clay ashes and crushed limpet shell. On the east side of 
the chamber there is another enclosure (fig. 5) similar to that in the 
east wall of Chamber No. 1. The sides and front are built of slabs set 
on edge and held in position by wedged pieces of stone sunk into the 
floor. A curious feature is a large upright stone standing on end. It 
is difficult to see what purpose these particular stones served unless to 
support something. In this case the stone rises about 4 feet 3 inches 
above the floor. It is probable that the enclosure had a paved floor, as 
there is one complete floor slab, 

Mr Balfour Stewart apparently found this enclosure and either mis- 
took it for a hearth or found a hearth superimposed. He writes: 

“A hearth was found in the floor at F (near point 3 on the 1927 plan) 
with an earthenware pot and charred bones, too soft and broken to remove. 
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“ Across the hearth, between E and F, a stone is standing, 3 feet 10 
inches in height, and between E and G a stone lies 5 feet 5 inches long 
and 1 foot 4 inches high.” 

Continuing he states: 

“ When excavating above the hearth a large collection of limpet shells, 
and beyond the hearth, at the point marked G, 120 astragali (ankle-bones) 
of oxen and 8 of red deer were found. These were not midden finds. 
Scarcely any other bones were found near the collection, which seems 
to show that they were preserved for a purpose. Astragali have been 
found elsewhere and are generally supposed to have been used as an 





Fig. 6. Chamber No. 2, south-west side. 


early form of dice. It is possible that the limpet shells and astragali 
were used for some gaming purpose, but it is curious that in an adjoin- 
ing habitation bone cubes marked as dice were also discovered. 

“A stone saw of Old Red Sandstone and the rib of a whale, broken 
at each end and measuring 5 feet 4 inches, were found between E 
and G, 

“Another hearth was found between I and J, and above this 
hearth. in the wall, was found an incised ball of basaltic rock measuring 
2) inches in diameter.” 

A number of interesting articles were found between the hearth 
and the outside of the enclosure (fig. 5). Two bone picks were lying 
almost hard up against the upright front stone of the enclosure, while 
a quantity of bone beads, some of them highly polished, and a playing- 
man with incised markings (fig. 7, No. 1) were lying close to the front 
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upright stone of the enclosure at its western end. To the north of the 
part just described there remain the fragments of another floor-box. 
Against the south wall of the chamber (fig. 6) there are also two boxes 
sunk well below the floor-level. In the wall, immediately above the 
boxes, there is evidence of a recess similar to that already described, 
and about 18 inches to the east another recess above the entrance 
(fig. 5). In this wall the entrance to the chamber is situated towards 
the east end, It is 3 feet wide at floor-level, tapering to approximately 
2 feet 9 inches at the head, It has one upright stone rising from the 
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Fig. 7. Playing-man and other Objects made of Bone or Teeth, 


Hoor in line with the right-hand inner jamb. Again it is difficult to 
suggest for what purpose the stone is placed. At approximately 2 feet 
south from the inner jambs there are two square holes in the thiek- 
ness of the wall evidently the bar holes for fixing the door (see bottom 
section). At the door-opening a stone kerb is sunk into the soil floor 
and projects some two or three inches above floor-level and would act 
as a stop for the door. The articles found on the floor of the inner 
entrance were some bone beads and a bone axe-like implement, The 
opening on the south side was considerably smaller than on the north 
or inner side, having narrowed to 1 foot 6 inches wide by 3 feet high, 
there being just suflicient room for one person to squeeze through on 
hands and knees (fig. 5). To the south of the door-opening there is a 
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small, irregular, circle-shaped antechamber with its stone roofing com- 
plete, connecting the doorway to the main arterial passage, which 
runs roughly east and west. There is evidence that this passage was 
between 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 6 inches high, and completely 
roofed in by large stone slabs spanning the distance between the walls. 
The slabs are approximately 3 inches thick, and range in breadth from 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 3 inches, and from 3 feet to 5 feet in length, 
to suit the varying widths of the passage. 

In the further clearing of the main passage from entrance of Chamber 
No. 1 to Chamber No. 2 the entrance to a new chamber and the opening 
of another passage were found on the south wall, but as the area over 
these entrances was covered with a midden heap it was decided to 
discontinue the clearing until another season, when a systematic survey 
could be made simultaneously with the clearing. This was done during 
the past summer by Professor Childe. 

Proceeding with the preservation of Chamber No. 1, clearing was 
undertaken on the east side of the site (Chamber No. 3 on plan), where 
previously excavated by Petrie. On reaching floor-level it was soon 
apparent that the greater part of the chamber had been destroyed 
and many floor fittings lost. 

Several artifacts were found, having, no doubt, been missed by the 
previous excayator, One bone bead and three needles were found on 
the floor-level in south-west corner, all lying in close proximity to a 
complete floor-box, and two polished beads, one polished bone implement, 
and a small ironstone implement, at a point about 5 feet from south 
and west walls. Out of the riddled soil from the floor were obtained 
one bone needle and one ironstone implement. 

The wall between the Chambers Nos. 3 and 1 being 8 feet 6 inches 
thick led one to expect a wall chamber in the thickness, but no evidence 
of this was found. An examination, however, of the wall face on the 
passage side disclosed a straight joint running the full height of the 
wall as far as it remains, 

This shows that the wall of the one chamber was built up against 
the other. At the moment, as I have not actually examined this joint 
since its exposure, | cannot say which was the earlier. 

The accumulated sand and turf was cleared from the walls and floor 
of Chamber No. 4, exposing the arrangement of floor furnishings as 
planned by Mr Petrie (fig. 8). Several small details have been added to 
the plan. The face work of the west wall has been destroyed, leaving an 
irregular outline. The original line may have been as indicated by the 
dotted line on plan. The main north wall being 10 feet 6 inches thick 
from north to south and approximately 12 feet 6 inches from east to 
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west led to investigations being made, with the result that an elliptical 
cell measuring 7 feet by 6 feet was found having entrance from the 
south side of main passage-way. Its floor-level is approximately 1 foot 
3 inches above the level of the main passage at its entrance. The walls 
stand to a height of approximately 3 to 4 feet in places. There is now 
no evidence of the roof. The following artifacts were found in the 
excavated debris: an axe-like implement; a bone chisel; a tusk pen- 
dant; an awl; a richly ornamented potsherd; and bone pins. 

The floor was partly covered with broken slabs lying in a mass in 
the south-east corner, and at first it was thought that these had slipped 
from the chamber walls and fallen in a heap at the spot already re- 





Fig. & Chamber No. 5, with No. 4 in background, 
By the courtcay of T. Kent, Esq., Kirkwall. 


ferred to. After careful examination it was found that the top slab, 
which had broken in three pieces and was lying out of line, had been 
purposely laid and the breaks thereon had been made by a fall of stones 
from the upper walls, Excavation work was temporarily suspended until 
figured sketches of the slab stones as they lay had been made. The 
slabs were then carefully lifted and marked, and laid aside. : 

As excavations proceeded the inner walls of a very narrow and 
shallow passage appeared below the floor of the cell already described. 
It measured 2 feet wide by 2 feet 6 inches deep. This passage has its 
entrance from an aperture in the inner face of the east wall of 
Chamber No, 5. The entrance is blocked up with a square stone stand- 
ing on edge, and measuring approximately 2 feet square and possibly 
7 to 8 inches thick (fig. 8). At a distance of 2 feet 6 inches from the 
entrance the passage narrows to approximately 9 or 10 inches in width 
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and runs in a north-easterly direction. This narrowing is due to the 
south wall having been rebuilt. Its original width would be probably 
similar to that of the entrance. It bends northwards, and terminates in 
a very small square cell, 3 feet by 3 feet, built within the west wall of 
the entrance passage to Chamber No, 4. The artifacts found in this cell 
were: a flat slab stone with radiating incisions converging into a pit 
marking—the latter probably contained oil—for sharpening and polish- 
ing bone needles, ete.; a large stone basin; and two vertebrw of a 
whale. 

In 1928, yet another small cell was discovered on the south-east of the 
aforementioned one, roughly circular in shape, and measuring approxi- 
mately 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet. Within it were found the following 
artifacts: one carved stone ball with six projecting knobs; two worked 
bones; an axe-like implement; a bone pick; four bone pins; a tusk; 
three bone awls; a worked tooth; eleven bone beads; a tusk ornament; 
and a bone implement. 

As Mr Petrie’s plan only shows the entrance to Chamber No, 5, 
which was subsequently excavated, the details within the chamber have 
been plotted upon the plan (fig. 1), The chamber is almost square on 
plan, with rounded corners similar to Chamber No. 1. Its dimensions 
from east to west are 18 feet 6 inches, and from north to south M4 feet 
6 inches. In the south wall there is a small, circular, roofless cell, 5 feet 
in diameter, with wall recesses situated in the east and west sides. To 
the right or west of the entrance a stone floor-box is sunk into the floor. 

In the south-east corner of wall, between Chambers Nos. 4 and 5 
(fig. 8), there is a roofless cell whose floor-level is slightly higher than 
that of the general floor. It is roughly circular in shape and about 
3 feet in diameter. The floor is paved with thin slabs, which cover the 
one end of the drain (fig. 1) which connects with the small cell in the 
south of Chamber No. 4 already described. The slabs were removed 
and the drain cleared out to expose its construction. The drain walls 
were found to be built of layers of stone slabs laid dry, being 1 foot 
4 inches deep at the end, and 2 feet 6 inches deep under the east wall 
of Chamber No. 4. Against the east wall of Chamber No. 5 (tig. 9) there 
is the usual low enclosure. The entrance door is situated in the west 
end of the north wall. On the east of the door there is an opening 
overlooking the passage. On the floor-level, immediately below the 
opening, there are two floor-boxes pluced side by side and partly sunk 
below the floor-level, To the west of the boxes there is another low 
stone enclosure similar to that against the east wall. 

The west wall stands to a height of approximately 5 feet 6 inches and 
has no features in the wall itself. The space in front of the wall is 
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divided into three low enclosures as aforementioned. In the centre 
there is the usual hearth arrangement. 





Fig. &. Chamber No, 5, north side. 


The finds which were discovered in Chambers Nos, 4 and 5 have 
been included in Professor Childe’s list for 1928. 

The excavation of Chamber 
No. 2 has added little evidence 
of the construction of the upper 
walls, and the method of roofing 
is stilla matter of conjecture. The 
chambers may have been covered 
with a domed roof of small stones, 
ns in beehive structures, or by 
some method of lintelling with 
large slabs, as at Jarlshof in Shet- 
land.’ If by the former, one would 

have expected to find a great mass 

! ° 1 2Inches. of fallen stones among the debris 

excavated, but no such mass was 

Fig. 10. Stone Dish. found in any of the chambers 

recently exposed, nor were many 

slabs found which would have been necessary for the other method. 

This, of course, may be due to the fallen slabs having been re-used at 

any subsequent time, such slabs being most useful for many building 
purposes. 





* Proceedings, vol. xii. p. U1. 
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The irregular shape of the chambers is against the theory of the 
domed type, as this is more suited to circular buildings. It is, however, 
advisable to await the complete excavation of the site before making 
any definite assertion. 

One point, however, is clear, and that is the chambers were not 
built simultaneously. The irregular lay-out is against any preconceived 
plan, and the evidence of the walls of Chamber No. 2 shows that the 
chamber is posterior to Chamber No. 1. It is probable that the village 
commenced with one or two chambers, and that the others were 
added on the outskirts as they were required. 
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Fig. U1. Vessels made of Stone and Vertebre. 


In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge the services of Mr John 
Houston for the careful survey and plans which are reproduced, and 
of Mr John Firth, the contractor, who personally superintended his 
men with such care that so much has been exposed undamaged. 


List or ARTIFACTS RECOVERED, 1927. 


1, Stone dish (large). 

la. Bone needle. 

2. Small stone dish (fig. 10). 

2a, Oval-shaped stone implement. 
3. Bone pick. 

4. Bone axe-shaped implement. 

5. Very small stone dish (fig. 11, No. 1). 
6. Stone dish (unfinished work). 
7. Bone pick. 

8 Bone pick. 

9. Bone bead. 

10. Bone bead. 
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11. Small bead and perforated disc. 

12. Bone needle (large, with markings). 
13. Bone axe-shaped implement, 

14, Bone needle (broken point), 

15, Walrus tusk. 

16. Bone needle. 

17, Stone dish (small, broken). 

18. Bone bead (highly polished). 

19. Bead. 

20. Bone ornament or playing-man (fig. 7, No. 1). 
21. Bone needle, 

22. Bone needle. 

23. Bone axe-shaped implement. 

24. Bead (bone). 


26. > Bone needles, 

27. | 

28. Bone needle. 

20. Lronstone implement. 

30. Two bone needles. 

31, Partly hollowed-out triangular stone, small bone, and cireular 
stones, 

$la. Stone ball carved with twenty small knobs. 

32. Two polished beads, 1 polished bone implement, small piece 
ironstone implement. 

33. Bone needle and flat bone, also small bone needle and flat bone. 

34. Bone needles, split bead, small iron polisher. 

35. Bone implements—bone needle and small bone. 

+6. Bone needles, bone axe-shaped implements, broken pottery. 

37. Broken pottery, needles, and teeth, 

38. Broken pottery, bone needles, ete, 

38a. Stone ball (broken), 

39. Beads, bone, of various sizes, and two small tusk ornaments, 
broken bead and two others of poor quality, bone imple- 
ments, needles, teeth, ete, 

40, Five pair small tusk ornaments and 1 pair large tusk orna- 
ments, | boar tusk (all holed at end), 3 other tusks badly 
decayed. 

41. 2400 beads (bone). 

42. Broken pottery, red pigment, small bone dish (fig. 11, No. 2), 
and flat bone implement and teeth. 

43, Small bone ornament, holed at both ends (fig. 7, No. 6). 
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44. Beads, numbering 860 (bone). 

45. One bead (bone), 1 needle, 4 teeth, 1 small stone. 
46. One flat shell implement. 

47, One bone dagger or pin. 


Note.—Corresponding reference numbers are marked on plan show- 
ing the positions where each artifact or group of artifacts was found. 


THe EXCAVATIONS tN 1928, BY PRroressor CHILDE. 


The work of 1927 had disclosed openings leading off the main passage 
under the midden-heap to the south and a continuation of the passage 
itself through the sand-hills to the west. The first necessity was to 
disengage these openings by removing the superjacent accumulations, 
I resolved to use the opportunity thus presented for making a systematic 
examination of the midden. To this end the turf and loose sand were 
cleared away over an area to the south-west of the passage A. The 
surface of the midden under the drift sand could easily be recognised 
by the touch of the spade, and in sections a sharp line of demarcation 
between the two deposits can be easily detected (fig. 13). The preliminary 
clearance revealed a huge midden-heap occupying the whole area south 
of the main passage and extending, as was subsequently proved, for a 
distance of 16 feet southward from it. 

Trenches, originally about 5 feet wide, were then cut through the 
midden. No. 1 ran west-south-west, where passage A was expected to 
continue; No. 2 south-south-east, over the entry to what came to be 
known as passage B; and No. 3 in the same direction, over the doorway 
to what is known as Chamber 6. In each trench the material was 
removed in layers of approximately 6 inches thickness, so that any 
stratigraphical variation in its contents might be noted 

The midden proved to be a hard compact mass of clayey nature, 
embodying very numerous fragments of broken and more or less decayed 
animals’ bones, limpet shells, ashes, cracked stones, coarse and very friable 
potsherds, and various artifacts, including Skail flakes, bone pins, beads, 
ete. No regular stratigraphical change in the composition of the midden 
could be observed. The included pins, beads, and sherds were identical 
in type at all levels, and the bottom of the deposit, where it has been 
reached, as in trenches 1 and 2, proved to be the roof of passages 
containing artifacts of identical character. At the same time layers of 
ash and even intercalated bands of more sandy material could be observed 
extending over considerable areas in the lower deposits, notably along 
the western face of trench 2 and along the south face of the area 
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called 6, before the limit of the midden had been reached. One of the 
black bands extends right from the edge of the cutting near the entry 
to B' across to the face of wall Q (2 feet 6 inches below top of midden), 
and it was noticed that the outer face of the wall had been blackened 
at that depth as if by fire, Moreover, collapsed pots were more than 


PLAN OF CHAMBERS 627 
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Fig. 12 Plan of Chambers Nos. (and 7 at Skarm Firne, 


once found apparently in situ in just such a black belt. This is, perhaps, 
evidence that these layers represent “floors,” iv. that they represent 
surfaces of the midden accumulation on which people had encamped 
for the purpose of cooking food and the like, 
Superficially the surface of the midden, as exposed by the removal of 
the drift sand, was perfectly homogeneous in the east-west sense between 
' In this section the lettering of the plan reproduced as fig. 12 will be followed throughout, as 


this includes several features irrelevant on the general Plan (fig. 1), but necessary for the compre- 
hension of the excavation report. 
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the face of trench 2 and the outer wall of Chamber 5, and also north 
and south from the edge of passage A for a distance of from 16 to 20 
feet. No channelling by rain-water or other traces of weathering were 
visible on its surface throughout this area, None the less it was found 
that the upper levels, cut by the original trench 3 between the ruin 
termed wall S and passage A, were of a rather more sandy nature, and 
included fewer artifacts than the deposit cut by trench 2 Yet even in 
this section of 3 broken animal bones were very abundant, and no 
sharp frontier could be detected between the more and the less compact 
portions of the deposit. 


t ae 





Fig. Ui View across “Chamber 6” before the discovery of Hut 7. 
The walls and dome will be found at the meeting points of lines 
drawn from respective pairs of letters. 


On the other hand, in the southward and south-easterly extensions of 
trenches 2. and 3 we found that the midden ceased abruptly along the line 
south of R indicated in the plan, Superficial examination here disclosed 
a broad belt of pure sand some three feet across, limiting the midden 
deposit on the south. Beyond the sand belt the midden was observed 
to rise up again in a sort of dome at U, but here it was mixed up with 
a formless agglomeration of loose stones. On the western edge of the 
excavation here the midden appeared absolutely hollow, projecting over 
pure sand (fig. 13, on left), This phenomenon seems to be due to the 
collapse of the roof of passage C, on which this section of the midden 
deposit had once rested; in fact a heavy midden deposit was found 
filling passage C. South-west of U, however, no midden was encountered, 
The whole area over Hut 7 and above its walls, as far as excavation has 

VOU. LXIE. 16 
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proceeded, was entirely free from the midden deposit, and was oceupied 
by pure sand down to the floor of the chamber, or as far as excavation 
has been carried. 


Relation of the Midden to the Buildings. 


The whole area south of passage A and west of Hut 5, almost up to 
the outer walls of Hut 7, is thus seen to have been occupied by an 
immense midden deposit. A similar deposit was found by Mr Houston 
between passage A and the walls of 
Huts 4 and 5, and above the interposed 
cell and its entrance passages. On the 
other hand, it has been proved that the 
midden deposit did not extend over the 
area occupied by Hut 7, which was still 
more or less intact at the time of the 
desertion of the village. Mr Firth re- 
cords a like observation in the case of 
Hut 2. 

Nevertheless the midden extended 
continuously and compactly across the 
passages. Trench 1 exposed a midden 
deposit 15 to 18 inches deep, resting 
directly upon the slabs constituting the 
roof of passage A, One large pot, of 
which the base was found, must have 
‘stood directly above this passage, prob- 
ably ina hearth, In this superinewm- 
Fie. M4. <y loala’a Head da athas cn ioe ak bent midden _was found the whale’s 

Passage A. head, which is seen tn sifu reposing 

above the passage roof in fig. 14. The 

same observation applies to passage B. Here nearly 4 feet of midden 

accumulation Iny above the roof of the passage that connected the A 
system with Hut 7, as is shown in fig. 15. 

The potsherds, and pins, beads, and celtiform implements of bone, as 
well as the stone flake-knives (Skail flakes) found in the midden above 
the passages, are absolutely identical in type with those collected in 
the chambers which the passages serve, though they are generally 
rather rougher specimens. The finds from Hut 7, and particularly from 
the submural tomb there, indubitably illustrate the industry of the 
builders and occupants of the village. Hence the discovery of the same 
industry in the accumulation of refuse overlying the passages proves 
that the villagers themselves were responsible for that accumulation; 
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they must either have thrown the kitchen refuse from their hut floors 
out on to the passage-roofs, or have themselves temporarily eamped 
upon those roofs—for instance, to cut up and cook animals, 


The Principal Structures uncovered in 1928. 


The exploration of the continuation of the main passage A disclosed 
under trench 1 was postponed pending an examination of the southern 
area; the direction of the passage is now fairly clear, and a section of 
the intact roof has been uncovered (cf. fig. 14). 

The entry L under trench 3 in its structure exactly resembles the 





Fig. 18. Roof of Passage B exposed under Midden; behind wall 
of Passage A. 


normal doorway to a chamber such as the entrance to 2 discovered in 
1927. It was, however, found to be blocked on the inside (ic. at the 
end away from passage A) with collapsed roofing slabs. Trench 3 was 
accordingly dug to enable us to tackle this section from above. It 
disclosed, under a light midden deposit which contained, amongst other 
bones, a large portion of a short-horned bull, a series of slabs, mostly 
broken, but all lying parallel to the axis of the doorway L. The skull 
of the bull rested directly upon these. The slabs, as in most passage 
roofs, consisted of wide thin pieces (49 inches by 17 inches by 2 inches) 
and beam-like blocks (72 inches by &5 inches by 25 inches). Their 
northern ends rested (1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet above the lintel of L) 
upon an overhanging wall roughly parallel to the passage A, but curv- 
ing away from the latter on either side of the door. This overhanging 
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wall undoubtedly is the remnant of the north side of an old chamber 
(termed Chamber 6) showing the characteristic rounded corners and 
eorbelled structure familiar from previous excavations; but it breaks 
off abruptly about 3 feet to the east and 8 feet to the west of the doorway. 
Owing to the insecure condition of the wall it was impossible to reach 
the floor of the chamber this season, but building can be seen extend- 
ing for at least | foot below the inner sill of the door, which is on a 
level with the floor of passage A, We endeavoured, instead of making 
deeper excavation on the north, to tind the opposite wall of this hypo- 
thetical chamber by extensions of trench 3 and cross-trenches that 
joined up with trench 2. 

It was at once obvious that the collapsed roofing slabs encountered 
blocking the doorway and immediately to the west thereof could not belong 
to the original roof of “Chamber 6." From their disposition and lengths 
they seemed rather adapted to cover a passage more or less parallel to 
A. In fact some actually rested on a ruinous structure (M) running 
east-north-east to west-north-west. Here we encountered five or six 
courses of dry masonry resembling a wall but resting apparently on 
midden. Up to date it has been impossible to relate this “ wall” to any 
other structure. Further to the south-west and at a lower level was a 
raggle of loose stones running east to west. This was at first thought 
to be the top of a wall termed S, but deeper soundings failed to bring 
to light any intact structure. The stones were lying in compact midden 
with a sandy layer immediately beneath them. The finely ornamented 
sherd 251 was found in this sandy layer, and belongs to a pot that had 
been crushed by the stones of 8, 

East of S the extension of trench 3 in the sense of the axis of door- 
way L revealed the well-defined wall Q, whose marked batter and 
convexity on this side stamped it as an external wall, perhaps belonging 
to Hut 5, but certainly discordant with the original system of “Chamber 
6,” as deduced from the northern wall described above. Nor can Q be 
connected organically with the system of walls enclosing passages B 
and C. It stands to a height of about 4 feet and seems to rest on 
midden at about 9 inches below the Hoor-level of passace A. 

South-west of wall Q trenches 2 and 3 abutted on a rough wall with 
its convexity to the north-east that has been labelled R, Its top was 
buried in midden to a depth of 2 feet 1 inch, while its inner face corre- 
sponds approximately to the line of collapse in the upper layers of midden 
noted on p.241. The so-called wall R turned out eventually to be nothing 
more than the upper courses of the north-east wall of passage C that 
had become displaced and deformed. Similarly, the “dome” U noted 
beyond the gap in the midden represents the ruins of the south-west wall 
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of the same passage. One roofing slab resting on the top of R was 
actually found in position extending in the direction of U, but it collapsed 
before our eyes. That fate had already befallen other slabs of the same 
series, the result being the sinkage of the midden layers into the passage 
that has given rise to the curious gap. [t is just possible that the 
courses of wall R and its counterpart date from a secondary heighten- 
ing of the passage connected with the blocking up of the door of Hut 
7 and the opening of the breach above it. 


" ? 





Fig, 16. View across Hot 7, with * Chamber 6” in middle distance and Bay of Skaill 
In backgronnd. 


The actual southern wall of “Chamber 6” has perhaps been found 
in the northern wall of passage C with its foundations four or more feet 
below the floor-level of A. Here, almost opposite the doorway of Chamber 
7, a narrow entry (T) ts distinctly visible, although it had evidently been 
built up in antiquity. The exploration of the area enclosed between 
‘this wall and the north wall of “ Chamber 6,"in so far os such exploration 
is at all compatible with the preservation of wall Q, will be one of the 
tasks of future campaigns. 

The whole of this area termed “Chamber 6” was, as has been said, 
oceupied by a midden deposit, mixed with stones of ruined walls, down 
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to the bottom limits reached by the season's digging. At least in the 
upper 2 feet 6 inches the greater number of artifacts found in this 
area lay south of “wall 5S” and between it and the southern edge of 
the midden. But at a depth of 3 feet 2 inches below the surface of the 
midden a large pot was found inverted in situ just 18 inches south of 
wall M, and beside it a fine pin with lateral eyelet, as well as other 


R 





Fig. 17. View across “Chamber 6" after excavation of Hut 7. 


artifacts. As already noted, a large pot was found under the ruin termed 
S over 4 feet below the midden surface. 


Chamber 7 and Passages B and C. 


The actual discovery of the intact chamber christened No. 7 was 
due to the search for a south wall to “Chamber 6,” but in fact the 
chamber belongs to the same system as passage B, which was previously 
discovered under trench 2. 

The trench led us to the stone-tlagged roof of a narrow descending 
passage, which was found to be filled with clean sand. The sandy filling 
was then removed from inside after the strain upon the roof had been 
relieved. The passage runs south-eastwards for a distance of some 1h 
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feet from its junction with passage A, then it turns to the south, and 
after 3 feet 6 inches, opens into passage C almost at right angles. At 
the original exploration by the uncertain light of a bicycle lamp we 
thought passage B terminated in a cul-de-sac. It was only after the 
discovery of Chamber 7 and the passage © which served it that the 
true nature of B could be recognised; for the entry to C was blocked 
by a slab fallen from the roof of the latter passage. 

At its entry passage B was nearly 3 feet wide, but here the north- 
west wall looked like a secondary construction making 4 raceband 
joint with its continuation about 3 feet 6 inches from the mouth. 
Hereafter the passage is barely 2 feet wide and sometimes considerably 
less, perhaps owing to the deformation of the eastern wall under the 
pressure of the accumulations in “ Chamber 6.” The passage is partially 
paved with slate flags. Its floor just beyond the threshold is 18 inches 
below the floor of passage A, and thereafter descends gradually till at the 
junction with © it has dropped 3 feet 8 inches below the level of passage 
A. The passage, as originally discovered, was roofed over throughout 
its entire length, the roofing slabs being on an average 3 feet 9 inches 
above the floor. Unfortunately many of the slabs proved to be rotten, 
and had to be raised to make it safe to traverse the passage. 

When discovered, the entry to passage B was filled from the floor 
up to the level of the threshold of the door with limpet shells. This 
deposit extended inwards for a distance of several feet, effectively 
blocking the passage. It thus seems that B was no longer used as a 
thoroughfare during the last phases of the occupation of the system of 
huts opening on to passage A. 

As already noted, passage B seemed, when first discovered, to lead 
into a cul-de-sac 3 feet 2 inches beyond the bend to the right mentioned 
above. Actually, however, this point was the junction with a broader 
and higher passage (C), on to which Hut 7 at least opened. This passage 
ran in a south-easterly direction, attaining a width of over 3 feet. It, 
too, was paved with slabs, and descended gently so that opposite the 
door of Hut 7 it was 1 foot lower than at the junction. Its walls are 
intact to a height of about 4 feet, but to this should be added the 
height of wall R, from the top of which the roofing stones of the 
passage seemed to extend. Unfortunately the roof had completely 
collapsed before exposure save for one slab that cracked as it was 
being cleared. Indeed the upper courses of the passage walls have 
themselves collapsed beyond repair. The carved stone No. 327 was 
included among the loose stones at the top. 

Hut 7. to which passage C led, was discovered during a search south 
of U for a solid substructure. Exploring in pure sand to the south-west 
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of this point, the top of a firm wall came to light 2 feet 6 inches below 
the turf. It was then followed round counter-clockwise until the whole 
superficial area of the chamber had been determined. Except for the 
gap over the door the wall was practically continuous all round and 
remarkably firm. No trace of midden was encountered during this 
operation, nor indeed at any point within 3 feet of the wall top. The 
whole chamber was filled with drift sand, with which were mixed a 
certain number of stones of various sizes, some reminiscent of the slabs 
used for roofing passages. At a depth of about |] feet from the brink of 
the wall a veritable layer of large stones lying in utter chaos came to 
light (fig. 18). These stones were of the same general shape and size as 





Fig. 18. Excavation of Hut 7: loyer of stones lying in loose sand, 


those used in the construction of the chamber walls, and had no doubt 
slipped in from the higher courses thereof. Still, despite their quantity, 
the stones discovered could hardly have sufficed to complete the roof 
as a beehive vault, the chamber having a diameter at the top of the 
extant walls of just under I4 feet. 

At the same level a number of curious “pigeon holes” formed in 
the walls by the omission of a header stone, principally at the corners, 
came to light, as well as the corbelled roof of the ambry above Y and 
the tops of the tall niches over D and G, Upright slabs also came 
into sight, especially over G, These proved to belong to temporary 
structures built on the sand while the chamber was silting up. Both 
above and below the layer of stones stray red-deer antlers had turned 
up, and below the stones layers of ashes mingled with limpet shells and 
the bones and antlers of deer were encountered at various levels. In 
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the same strata hammer-stones sometimes turned up, but no significant 
artifacts beyond a broken bone awl and a fragmentary stone mortar 
that might conceivably have been left on ledges of the wall while the 
chamber was still regularly inhabited and have fallen thence. However, 
at a depth of 2 feet 6 inches from the wall rim a sort of stone box 
standing on loose sand had been built against the rear wall in niche 
G (fig. 19). An analogous but far less well-defined structure was brought 
to light in the north-east corner. In both cases the materials used 
were thin stone slabs, and the manner of building is reminiscent of 
that used for the fixtures in the intact chambers. There were thus 
clear remains of temporary occupations after the original doorway had 
been silted up with sand. 





Fig. 10. Excavation of Hut 7: temporary structure built on loose sand. 


The lowest of such traces of reoccupation came at a depth of 5 feet 
5 inches, and was represented by a thin layer of ashes, including a few 
limpet shells and burnt bones. But a few inches higher up, at a depth 
of 5 feet, proof of a more serious occupation was afforded by a ree- 
tangular hearth framed by curbstone slabs and floored with a slate 
slab, precisely as in the case of the central hearth in each chamber 
(in fig. 20 the stone hearth, the doorway in course of clearance, and the 
layer of ashes 5 inches below the hearth level are all visible). Red-deer 
antlera were found immediately under the slabs of this hearth, which 
stood on loose sand. 

These layers of ashes and shells, red-deer antlers, and structures 
resting on loose sand prove clearly enough that man periodically 
visited the chamber, it would seem, in order to cook and eat venison while 
the chamber was actually filling up with drifted sand. From the style 
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of their constructions and the two artifacts mentioned it would seem 
probable, and in the ease of the stone-hearth builders certain, that the 
visiting roisterers belonged to the same tribe as the hut-builders. Very 
likely indeed they were residents in some of the later huts. They can- 
not have reached the chamber through the proper door, which was 
already blocked up far too deeply, Perhaps they gained access to the 
chamber through the breach above the lintel, which may have been 
made for that purpose, A fairly high date for these visits is implied 
in the abundance of red-deer (the antlers, all unworked, exceed 25 in 
number), that can hardly have been imported from Caithness in these 
numbers and must have died out in the island soon after 1000 a.p., if 
not before. 





Fig. &, Excavation of Hut 7: temporary Hearth, 


Already, before the stone hearth 5 feet down had been reached, fast 
stones belonging to the original fixtures of the chamber had begun to 
project through the sand, and thereafter these rapidly multiplied. At 
the same time the sand became ever damper. When eventually we 
reached the floor layers we were working in « slimy mass having very 
much the consistency of a blanc mange. It consisted of saturated 
sand merging into the red clay of the floor, and containing, in suspen- 
sion, broken bones, lost artifacts, and all sorts of refuse. In this 
glutinous mass «a multitude of large stones, mostly broken, were lying 
about in disorder, forming unstable and slippery islands on which one 
was glad to stand as refuges from the surrounding morass. Under 
these circumstances stratigraphical methods had inevitably to be aban- 
doned, and it is seldom possible to state whether a given object was 
recovered in the floor itself or in the slime lying upon it. In view, 
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however, of the comparative thinness of the deposit in question, seldom 
more than a couple of inches deep and of the internal consistency of 
the finds, this defect does not seriously affect our conclusions. 

The floor proper consisted of a reddish clay 5 to 8 inches thick and 
apparently almost water-tight, In its superficial levels (to a depth of 
2 inches) implements as well as animals bones were embedded, but 
though finely comminuted particles of bone and ashes were found 
throughout its extent, the lower layers where they were intact were 
quite sterile in respect of artifacts. Below this thick clay layer, that I 
regard as artificial, came a deposit of sand, from 8 to 10 inches deep 
and quite clean, This rested directly on the virgin soil —blue clay 
passing over almost at once into shale, The hearth enclosure was filled 
entirely with red clay mingled with cinders to a depth of over 1 foot. 
Below this came the virgin soil without any sandy layer intervening. 
The hearth had apparently been originally a pit dug in the sand and 
surrounded by the usual stone curbing. From these soundings it may 
be inferred that the walls of the chamber are founded upon the rock. 
In any case, there 1s no trace of a prior occupation of the hut site, nor 
is there any stratified accumulation upon the present floor. Though 
the oceupants of the chamber tolerated an ineredible amount of filth 
on its floor, they did not allow this to accumulate into a substantial 
deposit. This squeamishness is doubtless responsible for the existence 
of the midden. 

Chamber 7 is a very typical example of a Skara hut. Since these 
have been so admirably described by Petrie it is unnecessary here to 
go into details. The chamber might be described as a flattened circle 
or as a rounded square—the sides, that is to say, are straight lines, 
but the corners are rounded, The breadth of the chamber on the floor- 
level is just 17 feet, its depth a little less. The walls are built of dry 
masonry, using the flattened shale fragments that can be found in 
abundance on the beach. The masonry is far from primitive. Its 
authors understood the principle of breaking band, and sometimes even 
resorted to the stretcher-header method. As might be expected in a 
structure that was at least partially subterranean, no exact orientation 
‘a discernible: none the less the corners approximate to the points of 
the compass. Naturally, too, there are no windows, at least in the 0 
feet of wall available for study, On the other hand, as in other cham- 
bers at Skara, there are various niches or ambries in the walls. In the 
south-east wall there is a recess 2 feet deep by | foot 6 inches wide by 
1 foot 3 inches high at a height of 3 feet from the floor. It is covered 
by a single flat slab, which forms the base of a second niche of like 
depth but 3 feet 6 inches wide. At a height of 4 feet in the south- 
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west wall is a shallow recess barely 1 foot deep but 5 feet 6 inches 
wide, and extending upward as far as the intact wall. Finally, in the 
north-west wall, beside a narrow shelf, there is a broad recess 18 inches 
deep, nearly 4 feet wide, and 3 feet high. It is roofed on the corbelled 
vault principle. Besides these recesses, about 7 or 8 feet from the floor 
the walls near the corners are honeycombed with curious pigeon-holes, 
already alluded to. They frankly suggest joist-holes, but no strict 
symmetry in their disposition can be detected. 

In point of fact we simply do not know how the chambers were 
roofed over. The walls of No. 7, as of other chambers, converge con- 
siderably, each course, especially in the corners, projecting slightly 





Fig. 21. Hot7. Doorway from within. 


beyond the one below it; but on the straight side the overhang 
at a height of 9 feet is less than 1 foot. Mr Houston has worked out 
a hypothetical completion of the roof on the beehive principle. This 
gives a vault 13 feet 6 inches to 14 feet high at the apex. 

Chamber 7 is connected with passage C by a narrow passage 3 feet 
6 inches long and 4 feet high, paved with slate slabs and entered at its 
outer end by a very narrow doorway. The jambs are scarcely 3 feet 
apart; the threshold is formed by a narrow slab set on edge. The 
passage within is faced on either side with two large but thin slate 
slabs in which holes for a bar have been cut immediately behind the 
jambs. On the north-east there is an aperture in the thickness of 
the wall to give play to this bar, that must have been used for blocking 
the door just as in the brochs. 

Round the chamber walls are arranged various fixtures of stone 
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slabs, most of which have counterparts in the other chambers. On 
the left of the entry is a low enclosure (O) framed by three slabs set 
on edge. At the back thereof is the curious building N, roofed with 
slate slabs and exhibiting pigeon-holes, to which no exact parallel can 
be cited and whose function is entirely unknown. Further round, in 
the centre of the south-east wall, is the pen-like enclosure D. Its 
lateral slabs are not fast in the wall; instead, between their inner 
ends and the wall, come the fat pillar-like slabs shown in fig. 22. 
Pen D was at least partly paved with slates. In the south corner a 
low doorway gave access to a small beehive cell whose floor lies 1 foot 
3 inches above the floor of the chamber. It is 4 feet 2 inches high 
and a little over 3 feet in diameter. Then, against the rear wall and 





Fig. 2 Hut7. Pen D and entry to Cell. 


immediately below the broad niche previously noted, was a two-storeyed 
erection like a dresser (G), to which Hut 1 offers an exact parallel. The 
upper shelf was bare, but underneath were broken sherds and burnt 
bones. In front was a pit (P) 1 foot 4 inches deep filled with excrement, 
at the bottom of which was found a ground piece of h»matite, No. 549, 
In the west corner three cists (V, W, X) had been sunk in the floor, 
They were from | foot 7 inches to 1 foot 9 inches deep and lined with 
alates. The joints of the slates had been smeared on the outside with 
clay. Rib bones of oxen were found in two, the third was absolutely 
empty. On the north-west was another pen (Y) corresponding to D on 
the opposite wall, To its peculiarities we shall return later. 

The north corner was also fenced off by a slab continuing the line 
of Y2 but showing a triangular gap in lower south-west corner. This 
enclosure (4) was paved with solid slate slabs, as is a corresponding 
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enclosure in Chamber 1. Beneath these slabs were loose stones and 
a little slime and organic refuse. 

The hearth of four curb slabs stood as usual in the centre of the 
chamber. Immediately behind it stood an enormous block of stone (J), 
roughly square, that might pass for a pillar base. To the right of the 
hearth lay a very longslab(I). This, however, cannot have been in position, 
since it lay upon the ruins of a big pot that it had crushed in its fall. 

All the foregoing features except perhaps the “pillar-base” J can 
be more or less accurately paralleled in other chambers and were 
accordingly already familiar. We must now mention two details 
which are so far unique, and which yet must rank among the original 





Fig. 3. Hot 7. Hearth, * Pillar-base,” and “ Dresser.” 


fittings of the hut. At the back of pen Y we had-at once been struck 
by a large upright slab against the north-west wall which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be firmly built in. On clearing out the floor of the 
pen it was seen that this slab rested on a horizontal slab that passed 
beneath it under the wall behind, but also projected forwards some 
2 feet in the red clay of the floor and partially covered thereby. At 
the front edge of this slab was found another slab on edge, running 
almost parallel to the wall. The horizontal slab had been broken in 
antiquity, and the front fragment, less than one-fifth of the whole, 
was at once raised. Its removal disclosed a skull and other human 
bones lying in loose earth. Fearing to undermine the chamber wall 
if we removed the rest of the cover-stone, we took out the slab on the 
edge that formed the front side of the tomb and extracted the skeleton 
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sideways, Though the earth round the head was looser and drier than 
the clay of the floor the corpse firmly proved to be embedded in a 
glutinous mass of clay and limpet shells mixed with a few burnt animal 
bones. In this same mass were found one Skail flake and a chip of 
translucent flint devoid of secondary working. There is no reason to 
suppose that these had filtered in through the crack in the cover-stone, 
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Fig. 4. Hut7. Pen Y¥. 
By the courtesy of T. Kent, Eaq., Kirkwall, 


so that they, together with the limpet shells and animal bones, must 
rank as funerary gifts. In view of the cramped space for working 
and the bad light the exact position of the skeleton is not as clear as 
could be wished. It could, indeed, never be viewed, but had to be 
traced by touch. As the ribs and vertebre were little harder than the 
tenacious matrix in which they were embedded their exact disposition 
is questionable. However, it is certain that the legs were doubled up 
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and that the whole body layin the contracted posture, probably on 
its right side, facing outwards. 

But after skeleton 1 had been extracted, the pelvis and long bones 
of a second came into view. It was then resolved to suspend operations 
till the wall had been supported with shores and then to remoye the 
cap-stone. When this was done, it appeared that a gap 30 inches wide 
had been left in the foundations of the chamber wall. This gap was 
spanned by a cross-beam like a lintel, under which the cap-stone passed. 
The north-west wall of the cist was formed of a few courses of thin 
stones lying horizontally at a right angle to the hut wall, but the top 
course, at least of this side of the cist, was askew, spanning the left-hand 





Pig. 25. Capstone of Tomb in Hut 7. 


(from the observer's standpoint) corner of the cist. The same method 
of construction was used on the opposite side. The whole cist was 
therefore roughly rectangular, 3 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 8 inches 
wide by 1 foot 2 inches deep. Of the total length 1 foot 6 inches was 
beneath the wall of the chamber. The bottom may have been formed 
of one or more very thin slate slabs, as rotten fragments of slate were 
found under the skeleton, but too badly decayed to allow of any certain 
conclusions. In any case the grave-trench extended right through the 
red clay of the floor into the subjacent sand. (In estimating its depth 
the under surface of the stone pillow has been taken as lying flush 
with the bottom.) 

Skeleton 2 lay in the contracted position on the left side with the 
legs drawn up nearly to the chin. The left arm was extended beneath 


the body and legs, while the right was bent at the elbow to an angle 
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of 45 degrees, so that the hand was in front of the face. The skull lay 
far in under the chamber wall, reposing on a stone pillow and crushed 
in by another stone that came from some undeterminable point above. 
Mixed up with the bones of this skeleton too were many limpet shells, 
forming an integral part of the mass previously mentioned. 

The position of the two skeletons and the grave that contained them 
make it certain that their interment was anterior to the building of 
the present chamber wall. The tomb formed an integral part of the 
hut as it stood before its desertion. It might have been argued that the 
tomb, like the short-cist interment with a cinerary urn under the wall 
of an alleged cashel in Arran (Book of Arran, p. 205), had no immediate 
connection with the hut builders; they might have discovered and re- 
spected a much older interment. The fortunate discovery of the Skail 
flake is, however, fatal to such an explanation. Beyond all possibility 
of reasonable doubt the tomb was built and the bodies deposited in it 
by the same people who built the village of Skara Brae. It is surely 
not far-fetched to regard the individuals thus buried with a minimum 
of funerary gifts under the walls of such a luxurious and elaborate 
chamber as victims of a foundation sacrifice. The belief that the 
immolation of human victims was necessary to give stability to house 
walls is so widespread among primitive peoples to-day and is so well 
attested both archmologically and textually in oriental antiquity (see 
article “Foundation” in Hasting'’s Encyclopedia) that its existence 
in early Scotland need give no cause for surprise. 

Another peculiarity of pen Y had already come to light before the 
burial had been discovered. The frontal slab of the enclosure is a 
sandstone block 6 feet 6 inches long by 1] inches thick, rising about 
2 feet above the floor-level. Sitting on the edge of this slab examining 
the floor in front I noticed deep cuts or scratches on its upper edge 
towards the north end. Closer inspection revealed that these marks were 
too regular to be accidental and yet not sufficiently symmetrical to be 
merely decorative. They were, in fact, alphabetiform signs, and formed 
part of an “inscription” that doubtless finds its explanation in the 
interments under the wall behind the slab (fig. 26). 

The upper edge of the slab is considerably pitted all over and along 
the middle is worn down, as might easily happen through people climbing 
or leaning over the slab into the pen behind. In this central portion 
no traces of lettering survive, but on the less worn section at the 
southern (south-west) extremity there are indistinct traces of scratches 
that may have formed part of the same inscription that is so clearly 
preserved near the opposite end. It is then probable that part of the 
inscription was obliterated by the wear to which the slab was exposed 
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in the daily life of the hut. In that case the inscription must date 
back very nearly to the original foundation of the hut, when the grave 
was also laid out. At all events, the slab which bears it was buried in 
sand before the stone-hearth HA was laid on the loose infiltered sand 
above it. The latter still belongs to the period prior to the final 
desertion of the village, so that the inscription itself may safely be 
regarded as the work of the villagers, if not, as is most probable, of the 
actual builders and oceupants of Hut 7. 

A description and list of the finds from the excavation is given 
below. Here it will be convenient to give some account of the dis- 
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Fig. 9. Inscription on Frontal Slab of Pen Y¥ as viewed from centre of Chamber. (7.) 


position of objects on the floor of Hut 7 since no such observations 
have previously been published. In this way some idea may be formed 
of conditions of lifein the hut at the moment of its final abandonment. 
As already stated, the floor-level was covered over with a dark- 
coloured slime, through which projected, beside the slabs of the fixtures 
(“pens” and the hearth), a number of broken beam-slabs in complete 
disorder, and therefore not in situ. It was, in general, under the level 
of these that finds were made. I believe them to have fallen from 
above. In their fall they would have smashed slate paving-slabs had 
such been present. Broken pieces of thin slates were, in fact, found 
all about the floor mixed up with the slime and refuse. All were 
brittle and badly decayed. The entrance passage inside the door, as 
well as the area immediately in front of it, had certainly been paved 
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with such slates, and the remains just noted may indicate a similar 
pavement over a larger area. None the less, bones and relics were un- 
earthed below as well as above such slabs. Some, indeed, give the 
impression of having been laid down .to serve as stepping-stones 
through the morass of filth that covered the floor, or to mask deposits 
of bone and refuse that the inhabitants were too lazy to remove. 

The general impression produced by the floor was chaotic and dis- 
gusting. Bits of bone, ashes, fragments of pottery, and, mingled there- 
with, stray implements and ornaments, were littered about everywhere, 
The pens D and Y were no cleaner than the rest of the floor—a fact 
which militates against the view that they served as beds. Indeed, 
in the south-west corner of D we found a deep deposit of greenish 
matter, apparently excreta, going down into the sand layer. 

Still a certain number of objects could be identitied as found in situ. 
In both the front corners of enclosure Z stood, on the slate floor, large 
eooking-pots containing a mess of animal bones—doubtless a prehistoric 
stew. Next to the more southerly pot stood a large basin of cetaceous 
bone, and immediately behind it a stone mortar. In the corner, against 
the wall, stood a small cup made out of the vertebra of a whale. In Y 
there was little but bones, a huge quartzite pebble, and a decorated 
pot that fell to pieces when touched (No. 330), A large pot in bad 
condition had been resting on the floor against the wall between cists 
W and X. 

On the opposite side a small cup made from the rear vertebra of a 
whale stood in the corner E, In the north-east end of pen D the skull 
of a short-horned bull was lying on a slate slab, Just outside the 
southern slab of this pen and right against the wall in corner F stood 
a fine little stone mortar, and close by remains of a pot. In front, but 
still close to D, lay together two bone picks and a» scapula that had 
been used as a shovel. Several tusk pendants Iay embedded in the 
oor in the same corner. 

Cell K sheltered a large pot, as usual incapable of preservation. 
Behind it, against the wall, we found a small cache of beads and 
pendants. 

At the south side of the hearth had stood a very large pot with a 
decorated rim. Unfortunately this had been smashed by the fall of I, 
and the rim part, in particular, had been reduced to pulp. 

The foregoing relics may be regarded as having been found in the 
positions which they had normally occupied when the hut was inhabited. 
A different explanation is needed for the beads found in the doorway 
and in passage C. A great number of beads and pendants were col- 
lected just inside the threshold and in the passage immediately beyond 
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it. The largest pieces lay just on the inner side of the sill, which it 
will be remembered is set on edge and projects above the level of the 
passage floor. This collocation of the jewels suggests that they had 
fallen from a necklace which had broken during its owner's hurried 
exit from the chamber. The majority of the dropped trinkets lay just 
in the place where, owing to the extreme narrowness of the door, such 
a catastrophe was most liable to happen. However, another extensive 
group of beads was found under a slate slab in the passage C, about 
4 feet from the doorway. Whether this lot, which included several fine 
pendants, should be assigned to the same necklace is doubtful. 

The position of the remaining relics could not be regarded as signiti- 
cant, Often they must have been awaiting us in the places where the 
hut’s inhabitants had originally lost them in the filth of the floor. 

While the essential homogeneity of the industrial remains, and 
especially of the pottery from the Skara village, demonstrated the cul- 
tural, and hence also (if the unit be large enough) chronological, unity 
of the site, conspicuous architectural discrepancies prove that this unity 
embraces a multitude of structural phases. It is not yet the time, nor 
am I the person, to undertake a detailed examination of these pecu- 
liarities. But certain general points may here be laid down for the 
guidance of future excavations. 

We have as one fixed point passage A and the chambers opening 
on to it, Nos. 1-5. These were presumably inhabited as late as any 
structures hitherto discovered. The last phase of their occupation, 
illustrated in the finds made in them and in the upper 18 inches of 
midden, may be termed the A phase. Before the close of this occupa- 
tion passage B had fallen into disuse, its entrance having been used as 
a dump for limpet shells. On the evidence at our disposal it seems 
likely that Hut 7 was abandoned by this date, which we may regard as 
the end of phase B. In Hut 7, therefore, we might assign the re- 
occupations only to phase A. Its regular occupation will fall into 
phase B. But in passage C we have traces of a still older system that 
had become obsolete while Hut 7 was still inhabited. This system is 
denoted for us by the still unexplored depths of the area termed 
“Chamber 6." When this earlier system was in use there was a doorway 
opposite the entry to Hut 7 opening on to passage C. This doorway 
may well have given access to the old chamber, whose existence has to 
be inferred from the fragments of curved and converging wall found 
south of door L. Between these two entries there must lie, at a level 
considerably below the present floor of passage A, the remains of one 
or two chambers, the hearths at least of which should be discoverable 
by eéxcavation. These chambers, or at least that served by door T, 
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must have been occupied at a date when passage C, and in all prob- 
ability also Hut 7, were already in use. On the other hand, they had 
been abandoned and door T blocked up before the closing up of pas- 
sage © or the desertion of Hut 7; and before the end of phase A they 
had been so completely obliterated that they not only served as a 
midden dump, but that walls, notably Q, could be erected on the midden 
accumulated in them, Here, then, we have traces of a structural system 
older than that of phase B (to which we assign the culture revealed 
on the floor of Chamber 7), which we may conveniently refer to a 
hypothetical phase C. Obviously the exploration of this section pro- 
mises to be of great interest, offering us the possibility of reaching 
relies of a cultural phase older than that represented on the floor of 
any hut in the A system, older even than that discovered this year in 
Hut 7 and assigned to the B phase, (It will be remembered that the 
relies collected on the floors of the huts belong as a whole to the latest 
period of the occupation of the buildings in question immediately prior 
to their final abandonment. It is further self-evident that relics found 
on the floor of the hypothetical Chamber 6 would substantially antedate 
those collected from even the lowest levels of the midden that lies 
above them.) 


THe Renics. 


The main types of remains discovered at Skara Brae are already 
familiar from Petrie’s excellent paper in the Proceedings for 1867, 
The relics unearthed subsequently conform for the most part to the 
types there illustrated. A short systematic account of the main types, 
with an indication of their relative frequence and some fresh comparative 
material, may none the less be useful as a guide to future excavators, 


Boxe anp Hors DPLEMENTS., 
Group A—Piercing Tools (figs. 27, 28). 


A1, Borers or Pins.—By far the commonest type found at the site, 
and especially in the midden. Out of 350 artifacts collected under my 
supervision at Skara 00 belong to this class, but only & of these came 
from Hut 7, the majority having been unearthed in the midden, The 
tool is formed from a‘splinter of the metapodial of a sheep (one large 
specimen, perhaps of a deer), taken off in such a way as to preserve 
part of the lower articulation, which forms a head for the implement. 
The point has been sharpened by polishing, probably on a flat sandstone 
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Fig, 27. Bone-piercing Tools, (].) 
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slab, The operation has left minute spiral grooves, as shown in the 
figure. 

The type is so simple as to have little chronological or other signt- 
fieance. Yet curiously enough the only other Scottish examples I can 
find come from the broch of Jarlshof in Shetland and from the Road 
Broch, Keiss, Caithness. From England there are examples from a 
Hallstatt domestic site at Grimes Graves.’ 

Foreign parallels may be cited from Denmark and Sweden during 
the Passage Grave period’ from the “Neolithic " lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland and Upper Italy,’ from Neolithic Thessaly, from Levkas,' 
and from huts and graves of the Badarian period in Egypt.’ 

42. An awl or pricker, made from the metacarpal or metatarsal 
(cannon-bone) of a sheep (or goat) by cutting off the upper part of the 
shaft obliquely (the lower articulation being left intact) and rubbing 
down the tapering end, as in Al. The type, though as simple as the 
foregoing, is by no means so common, I only collected 8 examples in 
1928, 

The type has been found in the following Scottish Iron Age sites: 
Howmue, North Ronaldshay, the White Gate and Road Brochs near Keiss, 
and Bealach Ban and Foshigarry in North Uist. In England examples 
occur at All Cannings Cross* and elsewhere in the Iron Age. In 
Denmark and Sweden it is coeval with A 1, and recurs in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings. There are several examples from Neolithic deposits in 
Thessaly of the first period.’ 

A 2a is a variety of the foregoing in which the articulation has been 
trimmed both at the sides and on the faces, so that the head is roughly 
aquare in cross-section. 

A3 is the only type of needle represented in our collection, and 
that only by two specimens. It is a bone splinter with the point 
rounded and the faces flattened by rubbing. The grooves resulting from 
the two operations are indicated in the drawing. The eyelet has been 
bored from one side in the flattened shaft. | 

The same simple type of needle is found in the Scottish Iron Age 
sites of Everley, Foshigarry, and Geireselet in North Uist. It recurs in 
the Nedlithic period in Switzerland, Thessaly,’ ete. 


i Proc. Prehiat. Sor. East Anglia, vol. iv. p. 102, fig. 2. 

1S, Miller, Ordning af Danemarkes Oldaager, No, 12; Montelius, Minnen fron vir Forntid, 
No, 1. 

‘Munro, Lake-dwellings af Europe, fig. 23 (19), 

* Dirpfeld, Alé-Ithaka, Beilage 82, a. 

* Brunton and Caton-Thompson, Badarian Civilisation, pl. xx. 16, 

* Cunnington, All Cannings Cross, pl. ix. 8. 

* Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, figs. 00, fey; 02. d. * Tbid., fig. , n. 
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A 4 is in contradistinction to the foregoing; a very distinctive type, 
though we only found one broken example in 1928, The specimen 
shown in fig. 28, together with another fragment, was found by Mr Firth 
in the previous year, I regard the implement as a pin with lateral 
eyelet, Such a pin in metal actually forms part of the Glen Trool 
hoard.' The carved bulbs constituting the head of the specimen illus- 
trated also call to mind the so-called spear-butt of bronze from the 
broch of Harray, Orkney.’ I was inclined to regard the type as based 
on a metal model, but Mr Edwards has pointed out its similarity to a 
bone tool with lateral bulb from the mound of Quoyness, Orkney.® 
The latter is generally regarded as a sepulchral monument of Neolithic 
date. It is possible that the Quoyness implement and ours may have 
been made from the os penis of a seal or young walrus, These bones 
do sometimes have lateral protuberances that, trimmed up and pierced, 
might yield such a lateral loop as characterises the Skara type. 


' °o ' 2 3 Inches 





Fig. 28. Bone Pin (type A 4). 


Apart from the relics from Quoyness and Glen Trool already referred 
to and some Central European pins of bronze,‘ I know of no parallels 
to our tool. 

Group B comprises a miscellaneous series of cutting or polishing 
implements whose exact use is really unknown (fig. 29). 

B1 may be termed a celtiform implement, and is one of the most 
distinctive Skara types. A dozen specimens were collected during the 
1928 excavations. The implement is essentially an oblong slice, probably 
from the flat face of the metatarsal of a bovid. The whole has been 
very carefully polished by movements indicated in the figure so as to 
leave one edge comparatively sharp. In form the resulting implement 
looks extraordinarily like the celt of polished stone, and still more like 
the shell celts of the Pacific Islands. That it was actually used as an 
axe- or adze-head seems unlikely; the designation “chisel” is sometimes 
applied to examples from Swiss lake-dwellings.’ 

' Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot., vol. ivi. p. 138, fig. 3, 14. * Ibid., vol. vil. p, 103. 

* Ibid., vol. vii. p, 300. 

* Hampel, Bronzezeit, pl lii, 7; Bul. Soc, Préh. Frang., Jan, 1911. 

* A specimen in Archwological Museum, Cambridge, from Robenhausen; others in the Horn}- 


man Museum, to which Dr Harrison kindly drew my attention. All are rather narrower than the 
Scottish tools, 
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Two implemeuts of very similar character come from the Road Broch, 
Keiss, Caithness,! and there is another from Kenny's Cairn? in the same 
county. The latter structure is regarded as a Neolithic burial-place, and 
has certainly yielded Neolithic pottery. 





Fig. ®@. Bone-cutting and Smoothing Tools, ({.) 


B2 may be related to the foregoing. It is made from the more 
convex side of a similar sort of bone, The edge is more or less straight, 
and has been treated very much as in Bl but not sharpened, Three 
examples were found in 1928, and there are several more in the 
Museum. 

B3. A blunt-nosed tool made from the lower jaw of a bovid. The 


' National Museum, Nos, GJ, 10 and 11; cf. Proc., vol. vil. pp. 4 
' Thid., No. EQ, 87. 
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National Museum possesses implements of the same shape from Foshi- 
garry. At Skara three examples were found in 1928. 
B4. Spatula or smoother made from a rib; one specimen from Hut 7. 
BS. Shaped spatula; one broken specimen found in Hut 7. 


Group C—Picks and Shovels. 


Cl is undoubtedly the most distinctive Skara type, 10 examples 
being secured during 1928 in addition to a greater number from earlier 
excavation. The tool is formed by cutting away the lower part of the 
metacarpal (or metatarsal) of a bovid so that the plane of the cut 
forms an acute angle with that of the flat face of the bone, The re- 
sultant edge is sharpened by grinding. A large oval hole has been 
bored just below the articulation. The only clue to the use of such 
tools is my discoyery of two associated in a single group with a shovel 
made from an ox scapula in Hut 7. This suggests use as a pick. 

The only known parallel comes from the Knowe of Sayerough, Birsay, 
Orkney. The parallel is not very illuminating, as the report on the 
site published in the Gentleman's Magazine is naturally useless. The 
same site, as is well known, yielded an early Christian bell, Metatarsal 
bones similarly cut, but without a perforation, are, on the other hand, 
s0 common as to be of no significance. 

Cla. The National Museum possesses a perforated metatarsal (or 
metacarpal) of the type just described, in which the cut has been made 
across the flat fuces of the bone so that the edge, formed by its inter- 
section with one side, is parallel to the shaft-hole. This specimen seems 
to be isolated, 

C2 Scapula of an ox (or pig) used as a shovel. Such a use of 
shoulder-blades is s0 common that comment is unnecessary beyond a 
reference to Dr Cecil Curwen’'s paper,’ to which Mr Callander has kindly 
drawn my attention. 


Stone IMPLEMENTS. 


Celts,—In 1928 only one polished stone celt was found. It lay on the 
floor of Hut 7. The National Museum possesses four others of rough 
workmanship, and there are several in the collection at Skail House. 
Some of the latter are superbly polished and worthy of the best Neolithic 
traditions. Some at least of these weapons were presumably manu- 
factured by the Skara villagers, who certainly used them. 

Knives.—By far the commonest stone tool is an oval knife. One 


* Anderson, Scotland in Early Christian Times, vol. i. p. 167. 
* Sussex Archaological Collections, vol. Lxvil. pp. 190-45. 
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face is naturally smoothed, being the outer surface of a water-rolled 
stone, while the other is rough. Petrie explained the manufacture 
of this tool in 1867, and I have verified his account. Such a knife 
can, in fact, easily be made by dashing a rounded piece of local shaley 
stone from the beach sharply on the ground, when it breaks along 
the bedding-plane, yielding a flake of the required form. An immense 
number of knives of this kind were included in the midden, four or 
five lay on the floor of Hut 7, and one was found in the grave. 

Scrapers might be made from similar beach-stones broken in half. 
One found had been formed by bisecting such a stone and then remoy- 
ing flakes all round the edge in the manner of a Mousterian disc. Both 
scraper and knife might easily be mistaken for natural products but 
for their context. 

Carved Stone Balls.—Two balls of stone covered with protuberances 
(one perforated) are figured by Petrie. Two more were brought to light 
in 1928. One lay on the floor of Hut 7. It is only roughly fashioned 
and the protuberances are rounded knobs. The second, found after my 
departure in a small cell between Huts 4 and 5, was far finer, and shows 
the flat cireular bosses distinctive of the finest balls of this class, 

The excellent papers on these mysterious balls by Smith,! Anderson,’ 
and Mann® are familiar to all. Unfortunately neither the age nor the 
use of the objects has been finally settled owing to the absence of any 
datable context, Their similarity to certain carved stone mace-heads 
from New Guinea may, nevertheless, be noted here.‘ 

Besides the foregoing specialised types the site yielded many pounders, 
rubbing-stones, and pot-boilers that need no description. Querns, how- 
ever, were conspicuously absent, 


FLINTS. 


Flint, being quite rare locally, was at all times sparingly used in 
the Orkneys. Flakes are nevertheless comparatively common at Skara. 
One small unworked flake was found in the grave under the wall of 
Hut 7. Of implements, by far the commonest type was a small thumb- 
nail scraper. Seven of these were found on the floor of Hut 7, one in 
passage C, and a third in the midden over passage LM. Others came 
to light after I left. The worked edge is generally very tinely trimmed. 
One scraper has a pronounced keel. 

The flake shown in fig. 30, 3, and used apparently as an end- and 
side-scraper, comes from the cell between 4 and 5. 


' Proceedings, vol. xi. pp. 29 ff. and 313 f. * Scotland in Pagan Times, Tron Age, pp, 161 6. 
* Proceedings, vol. xiviii. pp. 407 ff. * Specimen in the Cambridge Museum. 
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Most interesting is the double side-scraper (fig. 30, 4) found in the 
midden overlying passage A. It has been made out of a fragment of 
a polished flint axe-head. An unmistakable segment of the ground and 
polished edge is preserved, but the butt has been broken off and the 
body attenuated by the removal of thin flakes from either face. 
Finally, both sides have been carefully retouched to form scraper-edges. 
An interesting feature is that the original polished surfaces seem to 
be a trifle more patinated than the scars left by the secondary flakes. 





Fig. 30, Flint Implements, (},) 


That would imply the lapse of some time between the manufacture of 
the polished flint celt in the Neolithic or early Bronze Age and its 
conversion into a scraper by the inhabitants of our village. 

Hematite-—Lumps of heavy metallic-looking material have often 
been noted at Skara. They are usually polished and faceted, but have 
not been shaped to any specific form. My colleague Dr Campbell, 
Reader in Petrology, very kindly undertook a petrographic examination 
of one such polished lump collected in 1928, and reports that the 
material is hematite. The mineral occurs locally in the sandstones. 
No doubt these lumps are the raw material, which has been ground 
down for a red pigment. 
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Tue Porrery. 


Prior to my visit to the site pottery from Skara Brae was practically 
unknown. This sad gap in our knowledge was due partly to the in- 
adequate attention paid to fictilia by all archeologists in Great Britain 
prior to Lord Abereromby’s campaign, partly to excessive attention to 
the rich finds from hut floors at the cost of less profitable work on the 
midden, but principally to the frightful character of the ware itself. 
The Skara pottery is, in fact, the worst I have ever handled, It is so 
coarse and badly baked that for a time I mistook the first large lump of 
it I eame across in the midden for a plaster hearth, such as are so 
often met in Danubian settlements, Skara pottery is so badly fired that 
when first uncovered in the midden it can be cut with a penknife. In 
the damper environment of a hut floor it is sometimes literally plastic. 
On drying in the sun it soon becomes friable. No complete vessel 
could be rescued. The majority of the sherds come from the midden, 
and even there the rims have been so distorted by pressure that the 
original curvature can no longer be estimated. 

The great majority of our fragments come from cooking-pots. In 
these the clay is of inferior quality and mixed with large lumps of 
grit. The firing is usually incomplete. In fact it looks as if only the 
outer skin has been really baked,’ the core remaining black and in- 
coherent. The outer skin is generally red, but often smoke-blackened, 
especially round the rim. The larger vessels were built up in sections. 
The lower ring was pinched and flattened on its upper rim to a bevelled 
edge, the next ring was forced over this and smoothed down on either 
side when the lower ring was already drying. In the case of one 
fragment drying had been allowed to go too far, with the result that 
the two rings have joined badly. The edge of the lower portion is 
so sharply defined that I at first took it for the rim of a distinct pot. 
The true rims are, however, in all cases very carefully moulded. 

It. was impossible to reconstruct the shape of any of these coarse vessels, 
but all had flat bottoms and the sides were probably almost straight. 

Besides this coarse, thick ware a few fragments of smaller vessels 
were discovered. These were a little finer in texture and a trifle better 
fired, but still very coarse, unpolished, and far from solid. The frag- 
ments seem to come from small round-bottomed bowls or dishes. 

Despite its coarseness the great majority of the pots found had 
been ornamented, generally just below the rim. The technique used 
was the same in all cases. The pattern is formed by the application 

* By “ baking” I understand here the process whereby clay is transformed into earthenware by 


elimination of the “water of constitution” and chemical changes (cf. Harrison, Pots and Pans, 
p. 19). 
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of strips or dabs of wet clay applied to the surface of the vessel before 
it was dry, The joins have been gone over with a wet finger and a 
smoother, so that the surface should look homogeneous, None the 
less the ribs easily break off. 
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Fig. 2. Decomited Sherls, 


Usually the ribs simply encircle the vessel horizontally just below 
the rim. Sometimes, however, they are arranged to form regular 
patterns as follows :— 


(a) Wavy line between two horizontal ribs (No. 119) (fig. 51, 5). 
(b) Parallel horizontal ribs joined by oblique ribs that may either 


be parallel (61) (24) or at an acute angle to one another (b2) 
(274). 
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(c) Erect triangles with perpendicular from the apex. 

(d) Lozenges with solid centre (fig. 31, «). 

(e) One pot shows a broad applied strip that has been slashed across 
with oblique strokes (fig. 31, ¢). 


One vessel of quite coarse clay found in Hut 7 is covered all over 
with elaborate patterns in relief. On the outside, below the rim, which 
is itself scalloped, comes a series of irregular areadings that cross one 
another as in interlacing work (f). Lower down are fragments showing 
the patterns g and A (fig. 32), which cannot be reconstructed accurately. 
On the inside the same vessel bears the motive (a) below the rim, 

The bottom of one large vessel was found inverted in the midden. 
Despite the utmost care most of it erumbled away, but a segment was 
conserved and brought to Mr Edwards in the National Museum, On 
removing the contents he found the base to be decorated in the usual 
technique with ribs on the inside (fig. 32, 2). 

The only precise parallel to the Skara pottery is provided by some 
sherds in the National Museum from Dingis Howe, Orkney, to which 
Mr Edwards kindly drew my attention. As no satisfactory record of 
the excavation of this tumulus exists, the sherds it contains merely 
show that the Skara pottery is not a variety peculiar to one site in 
the islands. 

Technically the Skara ware stands at the bottom of the long series 
of prehistoric Scottish ceramics which, beginning so brilliantly in the 
Neolithic period, steadily degenerate to the age of the brochs. It might 
therefore be regarded as posterior tothe last-named fabrics. Still it bears 
no visible relation to normal broch pottery. The least remote parallels 
come, not from the Iron Age, but from the end of the Bronze Age. 
It will have already become plain from the description that the 
decorative technique employed at Skara agrees precisely with that of 
the essentially North British class of fictilia termed by Lord Abercromby 
“Enerusted Urns.” The agreement is not limited to technique. Our 
wavy line motive (a) is exemplified on the urn from Aglionby near 
Carlisle (Fox,! No. 5) and on Abercromby,? Nos, 498 (Cumberland) and 
553 (Ireland). An approximation to our pattern d is to be seen on the 
urn from near Lauder in the National Museum and in o curvilinear 
form on the urn from Penllwyn recently published by Fox. <A richly 
ornamented urn from County Down (Abercromby, No. 557) exhibits a 
sort of barred triangle pattern like our e. What is still more significant, 
the lower register in the same urns decoration bears a pattern of 

' Cyril Fox, ‘An * Encrusted * Urn of the Bronze Age from Wales with notes on the Origin 


and Distribution of the Type,” Antiquaries Journal, 1827, pp. 115-2, 
* Bronce Age Pottery, vol. il. 
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interlaced arcading, in its treatment really very similar to that from 
Skara on fig. 32, 1. 

It is, I think, clear that the Skara pottery is allied in tradition to 
that of the Encrusted Urns, and Fox has shown that the latter developed 
in North Britain out of a variety of food-vessels, while the latter in 
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Fig. % Fragments of Bow! and interior of Pot Bottom. 


turn is notoriously related to the Neolithic fabrics of the north. Thus 
our Skara pottery appears as the representative of a very ancient 
stock autochthonous in North Britain. Additional traces of this 
ancestry are betrayed by the rims, whose profiles recall those of food- 
vessels and even Neolithic wares, On the other hand, the internal 
“decoration” on the base of the pot shown in fig. 32,2, may be compared 
to the cruciform patterns noted inside the bottoms of Late Bronze Age 
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cinerary urns from Dorset, Wiltshire, and Cornwall,’ and on a pot base 
from Dartmoor. Similarities between Devon and Orkney architecture 
may lend significance to the last-named parallel. 

Of course these facts have no chronological significance. Abereromby 
has already pointed out the survivals of the Encrusted tradition in some 
broch pottery. Our material, though closer to the originals, may be 
a still later survival. It may further be significant that the most 
relevant parallels are provided by North Irish rather than Scottish 
urns, and, despite the remoteness of the site, the extraordinary 
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Fig. 3. Sherds from the Cave of S. Joan d'Os, Catalonia. By the courtesy of 
Prof, P. Bosch-Gimpera, 


similarity of the sherds from the cave of S. Joan dOs, Tartareu, 
Catalonia, to ours can hardly be accidental. Not only many of the 
Skara patterns, but even the same decorative technique, albeit on 
rather better ware, recur there (fig. 33). Professor Bosch-Gimpera dates 
the deposit in the cave to the end of the Copper Age, but I noted the 
presence of El Argar (full Bronze Age) types. 

Pot Lids.—The pots were covered with discs of slate or shale carefully 
trimmed all round. One of our pots lay crushed beneath its lid, and 
such lids were very numerous both in the midden and in Hut 7—an 

i Examples collected by Clay in Wilts. Arch. Mag., xliii. p, 317; for Hungarian parallels on the 


bases of jars built up in the same manner 45 ours see Wiener Prithist. Zeitechr., xv. (1928), p, 24. 
® Tvans. Devon, Assoc, xxx (1808), p. 102. 
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additional indication that the midden areas include open-air cooking 
places and occupation levels. 


VESSELS OF WHALE-RONE AND STONE. 


The Skara villagers used cetaceous bone for vessels of a more 
sumptuous kind than rough cooking-pots. In Hut 7 we were fortunate 
enough to secure one complete bowl carved out of the vertebra of a 
large whale. As restored by Mr Edwards it constitutes the finest 
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Fig. 4. Bow! of Cetaceous Bone, 


example of such a vessel in any Scottish collection. Its base is rounded. 
Half of a similar bowl with flatter base was also obtained from the 
same hut. In both cases the rims are bevelled on the inside. Similar 
bowls are known from the brochs of Elsay (Caithness), Burray (Orkney), 
from Howmae, from the North Uist earth-houses, ete. 

Two small cups made from the vertebre of a small whale were 
found in the same hut. In these the base of the ribs have been left 
on to serve as handles. Similar cups are known from the broch of 
Burray, etc. Several small mortars hollowed out of sandstone were 
found in Hut 7 and in the midden, and there are many examples from 
earlier excavations. 
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ORNAMENTS. 


A well-known peculiarity of Skara is the enormous quantity of beads 
and pendants found in every excavation. The midden at all levels 
yields isolated beads and pendants, generally broken or unfinished, 
while immense hoards of the same types are to be expected in huts 
and cells. 

The beads are made from bone, teeth, and ivory, very rarely of stone. 
The commonest type is the cylinder or barrel of bone or tooth, and 
the stages of manufacture of these are fully represented in the collec- 
tion. For making bone beads the leg bone of a bird was preferred. The 
epiphyses were cut away and the marrow cavity cleaned out, leaving 
a natural thread-hole. The tube was then notched at appropriate 
lengths and the segments broken off. Mr Firth has recently sent down 
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Fig. &. Bone and Teeth Beads. (4.) 





one such bone prepared for division and with the first notch already 
cut near one end. We found several bone beads consisting of two or 
three segments. These were perhaps genuine segmented beads, but I 
prefer to regard them as unfinished stages in the process of manufacture. 
In making teeth beads the roots of the incisors of bovids were 
selected and the pulp-cavity used as the string-hole. The crown was 
cut away and the root divided into three segments by notches. Fig. 35, 
No. 1, shows a tooth prepared for division found by Mr Firth. No. 2 
shows one of the crowns with the roots cut off, found in the midden. 
The remaining figures show segmented beads and finished products. 
The majority of the bone and teeth beads would fall into the standard 
or long, convex, barrel group of Beck’s' classification. In addition to 
these common types, small disc-cylinders were comparatively common, 
and there were a few isolated examples of Beck's groups II. B 1, d (No. 9), 


* Horace C. Beck, “Classification and Nomenclature of Beads and Pendants,” Archerologia, 
vol. Ixxvii. pp. 1 @ 
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and IV. C 2, 6 (No.8). All the last three types are made of ivory. 
Of the same material is made the large cube shown in fig. 36,7. It will 
be noticed that its edges have been carefully bevelled. 

Of stone, we only found one short barrel of black stone and an 
unfinished spoiled cubic bead. Mr Firth collected the cube with rect- 
angular cross-perforation shown in fig. 36, 6. 

Fish vertebre were included in several groups of beads and the 
intervertebral disc from a young whale’s spine in one group. 





Fig. @. Miscellaneous Ornaments, 


Of the foregoing types only the segmented beads call for comment 
here. It would be natural to connect them with the segmented beads 
of vitreous material found in this country and the Mediterranean and 
the supposed imitations thereof in stone and bone but that some at 
least of our specimens are so obviously simply unfinished barrels. In 
point of fact our grooved bone tubes must be distinguished from the 
beaded bone tubes from Spanish and French sites that have been cited 
by Evans as copies of East Mediterranean segmented beads of faience.! 
Some of the grooved bones from Malta* and South Russia* may well be 

* Palace of Minos, vol. i. p. 24; and Dechelette, Manuel, vol, il. fig. 145, 


* Archerologia, vol. ixvil, Pl. xvi. 3 (2). 
* Furasia Seplentrionalia Antiqua, vol. fi. fig. 44 (1), 
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just unfinished products. The existence of this stage in the manu- 
facture of bone beads must always be remembered as a caution when 
the relations between segmented beads of other materials are under 
discussion. ‘ 

Pendants.—1. Tusk pendants. By far the commonest pendant con- 
form to the type shown in fig. 36, 1. Such are carved out of ivory and 
perforated from both faces. In form the type recalls the so-called claw 
amulets of Egypt and their Mediterranean counterparts. The shape may, 
however, rather have been suggested by the actual teeth of whale and 
walrus. Such are perforated for stringing on necklaces among the 
Esquimaux, and have actually been found perforated at Skara, as figure 
shows. 

2. Segments of boars’ tusks perforated or notched for suspension were 
also manufactured, 

3. The are-shaped pendant made from a segment of boar's tusk 
shown in fig. 36, 4, must have formed part of a necklace, being found with 
the group of jewels No. 305 under a flag in passage C. The form at 
once calls to mind parallels in tusk and stone from Swiss lake-dwellings 
and the megalithic culture of France.’ The pattern of a saltire in a 
panel engraved upon it is not uncommon in Beaker pottery. The same 
motive with other Beaker designs recurs on the carved stone published 
in Proceedings, vol. lxi, p. 192. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Even the careful observations made during 1928 have given us no 
further clue as to thé date of our village. The comparatively large 
number of well-worked flints, and still more the recognition of parallels 
to two distinctive types, in an allegedly Neolithic context (B1 at Kenny's 
Cairn, Caithness, and A 4 at Quoyness) might seem to strengthen the 
ease for a high dating. The force of such arguments is, however, 
largely discounted by the identification of A 1 and other less distinctive 
types in an Iron Age context. None the less the arguments used by 
Laing* for a pre-broch age—the absence of querns, whorls, combs, 
iron and knife-handles, and other Iron Age types—still hold good. 

The principal argument for a post-broch dating is founded upon the 
alleged discovery of the mould for an even-armed cross at the site—a 
discovery of which there is no detailed record—and a loose stone dise 
bearing what have been regarded as two Runic letters carved upon it. 
The context of the first object is unfortunately not well authenticated, 
while the “Rune,” so long as it remains absolutely isolated, must be 


' Childe, Dawn of European Civilisation, p. 233. * Proceedings, vol. vii. p. 75. 
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regarded as at least inconclusive. The inscription found in situ this year 
is certainly not Runic. On the other hand, it may exhibit the influence 
of a Latin script that would point to a yet later date. More plausible 
evidence is provided by the secondary structures round and in certain 
brochs, particularly Jarlshof. The architectural analogies between these 
and Skara must certainly be admitted. One might also notice the 
similarities of the Skara huts to the beehive cells in several cashels, 
particularly on St Michael's Rock. It is precisely from Early Christian 
times that we have literary and, in Ireland, also archeological evidence 
for submural interments, On the other hand, Professor Macalister, has 
rightly pointed out that the monastic beehive cells merely carry on a 
tradition going back to pagan times, and of which our own hut-circles 
are a record. The contracted posture of the corpses at Skara is specific- 
ally pagan, and in fact very ancient. 

It is frankly difficult to understand how, if Skara was partly con- 
temporary with the brochs that stand so near it, not a trace of dis- 
tinctive broch types and metal has been found in the village. The 
absence of iron might be explicable by the interruption of relations with 
the south at the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasions of England, but 
that will not account for the abandonment of weaving. Mr Edwards’ 
recognition of Skara pottery from Dingis Howe, as well as the tool of 
type B1 from the Knowe of Saverough, proves that Skara is no isolated 
phenomenon, but represents a phase of culture common to the whole 
island, That phase is either prior to or posterior to the regular broch 
period, but we cannot certainly say which. Personally I have the im- 
pression that the abandonment of Skara was due to climatic changes 
initiating the regime of intense westerly storms that still rules. Such 
conditions would accelerate erosion and the formation of sand-dunes, 
such as were already burying the village in the later stages of its 
occupation. If the supposed climatic change be equated with the well- 
known deterioration of the climate of northern Europe at the begin- 
ning of Blytt and Sernander’s “Subatlantic phase,” we should have to 
admit a pre-broch age for our village. It may reasonably be hoped 
that further excavations at Skara and similar sites will finally settle 
this question. : 

On the affinities of the Skara culture we are to-day rather better 
informed. The style of building adopted is, in a general way, the same 
as that employed on the island from the beginning of the archmological 
record in the chambered cairns of Unstan, ete. The huts are merely 
glorified versions of the structures whose ruins constitute the hut-circles 


‘ Anderson, Scotland in Early Christian Times, vol. i. p. 83; Dunraven, Nofes on Irish 
Architecture, vol. i. p. 3. 
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of northern Scotland, and the roofed “streets” are the culminating form 
of the long, low, entrance passages already foreshadowed in the hut- 
circles. The pottery certainly comes of a stock native to North Britain. 
Against these indications of autochthony, however, may be set certain 
more or less significant Irish parallels, particularly to the pottery. 
Though that is rooted in a North British tradition, it is an trish 
version of that tradition that comes closest to the Skara variety. 
The possibility must not be entirely disregarded that the Encrusted 
tradition was transmitted to the Orkneys from North Ireland. 

In conelusion I should like to express my personal indebtedness to 
Mr J. M. Houston of H.M. Office of Works, who assisted in the excava- 
tion and did all the surveying, and to Miss Dorothea Bate of the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, who kindly identified the 
bones from which implements had been made. And I must again 
insist upon the debt archwology owes to Mr Firth and his staff for 
their work in conserving the monument and collecting its relies. 


REPORT ON BONES FROM SKARA BRAE, By Professor 
T. H. Beycer, M.D., F.S.A.Scot, 


Two skeletons labelled F. I. and F. LU. found in a eist at Skara Brae 
during the excavations of 1928 were sent to me for examination and 
report. The following is a brief provisional account of the remains. 

Both individuals were women, The characters of the pelvic bones 
make this conclusion indubitable. Both women must have suffered 
during life from osteo-arthritis, an affection which may have been 
induced by the cold and damp conditions under which they lived, 
The typical lesions of the disease are seen in the joints of the limbs 
and in the vertebral column. The limb joints were more seriously 
implicated in skeleton F, U1. than in F. 1. In both the knee-joints 
suffered most, and in F, IL. these joints were profoundly affected. 
The joint surfaces show the increase in the density of the bone and 
the eburnation which indicates that the cartilage had disappeared, 
while new bone has been laid down in considerable quantity round 
the margins of the articulations. The hip and elbow joints have 
largely escaped in both individuals. In the shoulder joints a distinct 
ring of new bones surrounds the articular surface, but this is not 
eburnated., 

In both eases the vertebral column has been seriously implicated, 
and especially in the lumbar region. The bodies of the vertebra are 
fattened and expanded, and their edges are produced, by formation 
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of new bone, into lips overlapping the intervertebral dises. Technically 
this condition is known as spondylitis deformans. ; 

Of the two women the one represented by F. II. was more robustly 
built and rather taller than her companion. She was, in life, about 
5 feet 4) inches in stature, while the other, F. L, was an inch or more 
shorter and the bones were less stout. 

The bones of the legs in both cases show the same features described 
in the Rennibister bones, which indicate that the dwellers in these 
low underground dwellings must have habitually adopted the squatting 
posture from early life. The changes in conformation of the bones 
are readily explicable on this hypothesis. : 

The skull of F. Il. was recovered almost entire; that of F. Il. was 
broken into many fragments, but it was found possible to reconstruct 
the brain case. 

From the condition of the sutures and the edentulous state of the 
jaws it may be concluded that the individual! F. I. had reached advanced 
life. The second person was not so old, but was well on in middle age. 

Both skulls are moderately long and narrow, the cephalic index of 
F, I. being 75°8 and of F. IL. 74°6. 

The face of F. L. was destroyed beyond possibility of repair, but 
that of F. Il. was entire. It is remarkably small and low, and the orbits 
are specially low and rectangular. The nose is small and the nasal 
bones project somewhat. 

The brain case in both skulls has the same general form and pro- 
portions as that in the series of skulls from Rennibister described 
last year, but the face of F. L. is quite different, being markedly lower, 
while the orbits are distinctly smaller and of less height. F. I. differs 
from F. I]. in having a narrower frontal width, 

The characters distinctive of race are indeterminate. Beyond a 
rather projecting nose there are no features suggestive of the Nordic 
type, nor, on the other hand, can it be said that the skulls belong to the 
other dolichocephalic type—the Mediterranean. They are specimens 
such as might be found among the skulls of a mixed race like the present- 
day inhabitants of the Orkney Islands and of Scotland generally. 
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A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY TILE KILN AT NORTH BERWICK, EAST 
_ LOTHIAN, AND SCOTTISH MEDLEVAL ORNAMENTED FLOOR 
TILES. By JAMES 8S. RICHARDSON, F.S.A.Scor., CURATOR OF THE 
MUsEUM. 


The discovery at North Berwick of the remains of a thirteenth- 
century kiln for making floor tiles is of exceptional importance and 
interest. It is the first of its kind of medimval date to be recorded in 
Scotland, and it establishes the certainty of the local manufacture of 
the floor tiles recovered from the ruins of the Cistercian convent at 
North Berwick! during the first half of the last century. These are 
now in the collections of the National Museum of Antiquities, the Royal 
Scottish Museum, and the British Museum. 

In 1908 workmen happened to come across the remains of the kiln, 
which they unfortunately partly destroyed. Further damage was pre- 
vented by the owner,’ and what remained of the kiln was left undisturbed 
until last October when I obtained permission to make an examination. 
The safeguarding of small trees and shrubs growing on the site pre- 
vented the entire removal of the debris from the remains of the kiln 
chamber, this also prevented the examination of the outer face of the 
structure and of the ground outside the kiln where it is possible that 
further evidence of the tilery lies buried. 

The kiln is situated 30 yards to the north of the line of the ruined north 
wall of the convent and on slightly lower ground. The chamber (fig. 1) 
is 10 feet wide, and when complete it may have been square on plan. 
The remains consist of a south or end wall, 6 feet of the east wall, and 
3 feet of the west wall. The floor is 3 feet 6 inches below the present 
ground level, and the walls stand to a uniform height of 18 inches. 
These are about 2 feet thick and are constructed of rubble packing, 
bound with lime mortar, and faced on the inner side with tile-bricks. 

The arched fire-openings are in the side walls. Two arches and 
the remains of another are in the east wall, and there is one in what 
remains of the west wall. These openings are constructed of brick 
and are now incomplete. Over the arches whinstone spalls and roofing- 
tiles were built in horizontal beds. On the south wall there is a roughly 
built scareement composed of limestone rock, and above it, 6 inches 

' Inventory of Ancient Monuments (Scotland): County of East Lothian, No, 104. 


® Colonel Speir assisted me to dig within the kiln, and he has kindly presented the National 
Museum of Antiquities with a fragment of an arch of the kiln and specimens of “ wasters.” 
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Fig. 1. Plan and Sections of the remains of a Tile Kiln on the site of the Cistercian Abbey at 
North Berwick, East Lothian. 
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from the floor, appears a line of crude beam holes arranged at 17-inch 
centres, The top of this wall overhangs slightly, indicating that it 
carried a brick vault. The holes may have been used during the con- 
struction of the covering vault of the kiln. This seems a more probable 
explanation than associating the use with a platform floor <A brownish 
streaked, vitreous deposit having a slightly corrugated and glazed 
surface covers, to within 6 inches of the floor, the internal face of 
the kiln. 





Fig. 2. Unglazed Waster of a Tile from the North Berwick Kiln, 


Both the floor of the chamber and the hearths of the fire-openings 
are at the one level; they are hornised with whinstone spalls set on 
edge, and were covered with a 1-inch layer of charred deposit containing 
some pieces of coal.’ Above this level the remains of the chamber was 
packed with debris consisting of limestone and whinstone rubble, broken 
ornamented floor tiles and spoilt specimens (iresfers) (fig. 2), a few un- 
glazed floor tiles of large size and a freestone wrought with a string 
course and annulet of the First Pointed style. There were also clay, 
and soil intermingled with some small shards of pottery, and a few 
animal and fish bones, oyster and whelk shells. From all indications it is 


‘ The coal probably came from Newbottle. 
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obvious that at an early period the upper part of the kiln had been 
intentionally taken down to the ground level by the tilers on completing 
their work at the convent, and the rubbish was deposited in what was 
left of the chamber at that time. 

Judging from the range of tiles found, it is evident that the output 
was a comparatively large one, but this tilery does not appear to have 
supplied any other building, as no tiles similar to those at North 
Berwick have been found. 


Scotrish Mepie&vaL ORNAMENTED FLooR TILEs. 


In Scotland the only known remains of tiled pavements still in situ 
are at Melrose Abbey. These precious fragmentary settings are to be 
seen within the ruin of the thirteenth-century Chapter House and in the 
Outer Cloister Court. They were brought to light as recently as 1921 
through the operations carried out by the Ancient Monuments Depart- 
ment of H.M. Office of Works. 

The tiles from ecclesiastical buildings nearly all belong to the 
thirteenth century, and have been found at the Cistercian monasteries 
of Melrose, Newbottle, North Berwick, and Glenluce. There is a single 
inlaid tile said to have been found at Dornoch Cathedral. From secular 
buildings very few tiles have been recovered. These are of sixteenth- 
century date, and most of them come from Dirleton, Tantallon and 
Crichton Castles, and Linlithgow Palace. 

Scottish tiles are few in number, none the less they add an im- 
portant note to the history of European ceramics. Amongst them is 
ineluded a collection of remarkable tiles with raised patterns, manu- 
factured at the North Berwick Cistercian Tilery. 

The earliest Scottish tile pavements of the mediwval period followed 
the Roman tradition, being built on the mosaic principle (fig. 3). They 
presented a series of geometrical patterns formed by the assemblage 
of tiles of different shapes, each tile glazed with a single colour—either 
yellow, brownish green, or dark brown. The light tones were obtained 
by adding a skin of white or light-coloured clay to the tile and 
applying the glaze over this. A few mosaic tiles are ornamented with 
inlaid patterns and others are fitted with a small inserted tile. The 
Cistercians were renowned tile-makers and specialised in the mosaic 
style of pavement. By the end of the twelfth century they discovered 
the particular method of inlaying a pattern on a tile with a different 
coloured clay of an equal shrinkage. In England, France, and Flanders 
the manufacture of this inlaid type of tile developed and continued 
after the thirteenth until the sixteenth century: during this later 
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period no inlaid tiles were produced in Scotland, and this was no doubt 
due to the difficulty in obtaining the white slip clay required for these 
tiles. Impressed and moulded methods of decoration were discarded as 
unsuitable and plain tile floors, which never were especially numerous, 
were superseded by stone pavement. 

Of the process followed in the making of an inlaid tile, it is only 
necessary to remark that the tile was stamped with a die bearing a 
design in relief, and that the hollows thus produced were filled with 
white clay. To produce the same design in converse, the surface of 
the tile was thinly coated with white clay, the stamp was then applied 
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Fig. 3. Diagram of Mosaic Tiles forming the Newbottle Fleur-de-lys 
and x Patterns. 


and the imprint filled with the clay that composed the body of the 
tile. That this was the method employed can be seen by examining 
broken examples found at Newbottle and Melrose Abbeys. Other 
methods of ornamenting tiles were by impressed patterns or by raised 
patterns. The mosaic or shaped tile was cut to a template and the 
sides finished by tooling. Stamps of wood or lead affixed to wood 
were used to produce inlaid and impressed tiles; for those with raised 
or embossed patterns, moulds were required. To make one of the 
Newbottle inlaid tiles, a mosaic fleur-de-lys shaped tile was used to 
indent the pattern. In each case the tile was finished by dusting a 
film of powdered lead over the top surface and firing it in a kiln. 
The glaze so produced was transparent; it was yellow over white clay 
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and reddish brown over red: greenish browns and dark browns in the 
glaze were obtained by the introduction of metallic oxides—copper 
produced green and manganese brown. The sides of the tiles are not 
vertical but slope slightly inwards from the top surface, and the New- 
bottle square tiles have also a small conic hollow on the underside. 
These features were devised to provide a strong contact with the 
bed of mortar on which the tiles were laid, and the sloped side also 
allowed close surface jointing. A few of the smaller square tiles 
exhibit on their surface incised diagonal lines, and some diamond- 
shaped tiles show a medial line. These cuts have been applied before 
glazing; they may have been made to represent false joints, or to 
enable the man who laid the floor to cut the tile if necessary to a 
prescribed shape, 

A plain tile mosaic was frequently used for covering large floor spaces, 
composed of square tiles coloured yellow, green, or brown, arranged in 
simple geometrical patterns and set in compartments as in “Byland 
11 and 12” (fig. 4), In setting out a floor of ornamented square tiles 
the introduction of plain tiles, either in transverse lines or laid alter- 
nately with the ornamented ones, gave a much more pleasing floor 
than if the whole surface had been covered with ornament. At New- 
bottle some blue marble blocks, similar in size to the large square 
tile, appear to have been introduced into the floor settings. In some 
Instances border tiles with geometrical or foliated designs have been 
used, The upright part of stone steps, or risers as they are called, 
were frequently faced with bands of mosaic tiles. 

The tiles of late date from the East Lothian castles and Morham 
in the same county must have come from a common tilery. They are 
similar in size, and are all of a light-coloured, hard-baked clay resembling 
Flemish brick, and coated with a green-tinted lead glaze. Unfortunately 
these interesting examples are now only represented by broken pieces. 
One of the tiles belonging to this group has borne a ship, and two 
different fragments of this pattern have been found, one at Tantallon 
and the other at Dirleton Castle: for the purpose of illustration these 
have been shown in relation to each other (fig. 24, Nos. 4 and 3). Some 
of the tiles shown complete in the illustrations have been reconstructed 
in the drawing from fragmentary specimens, 
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TILES FROM ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 


NEWRBOTILE ABBEY, MrpLoTHIAN.’—Mosaic AND [SLarD Fioor TILes. 


The mosaic tiles found detached during the excavations carried out 
+n 1878 and 1895 comprise over sixty different shapes. They date from 
the early years of the thirteenth century: a few of these have inlaid 
patterns and some of the larger ones have a small tile inserted, The 
tiles are of a hard quality and for the most part have a blue core. A 
white clay which is not procurable in Scotland has been used for the 
inlay and surface skin, and the body clay is of a sandy nature similar 
to the North Berwick tiles. The glaze is either yellow, green-brown, or 
dark brown, but very few of the tiles retain it as it has been worn off. 
At least, eighteen different geometrical tile settings can be deduced from 
the tiles now stored in boxes, and these are illustrated. Since making 
the drawings, I have examined at the Cistercian Abbey of Byland, 
Yorkshire, the mosaic tiled pavements and the detached tiles discovered 
there within recent years. The similarity of these and the Newbottle 
tiles is so marked in the manner of their settings, shapes, glaze, and 
key-hollows, that the probability is that they were made by the same 
tilers. 

The Newbottle floor patterns were probably similar to those in the 
South Transept Chapels at Byland Abbey (fig. 4) shown on the accom- 
panying plan. With the exception of “ Byland 6,” all the patterns have 
their counterparts in the Newbottle settings. There are various small 
imperfections in the setting out of some of the Byland patterns, which 
make it evident that the men who laid these floors were not the makers 
of the tiles, as more care would have been taken to see that the design 
was correctly carried out. 

The origin of the Newbottle tiles cannot be established, but if a tilery 
at Byland is found, then the probability of tilers coming from Byland to 
Newbottle cannot be overlooked. In the meantime the following points 
tend to indicate the foreign origin of the tiles: (1) Their typical French 
character; (2) the foreign nature of the white clay used in the inlaid 
examples; (3) the absence of any definite wasters amongst the tiles 
found, and (4) the presence of polished 4-inch square blocks of Tournesian 
limestone. 

(Plate L) As shown, wheel-pattern No. 1 is an assemblage of seven- 
teen yellow or greenish-brown tiles of different shapes set within a 
circle 6 feet in diameter. Amongst these is a lozenge-shaped tile inlaid 

‘ Inventory of Ancient Monuments (Scotland): Counties of Midlothian and Weastlothian, 


No, 188. 
* I thank the Lothian Trustees for allowing me to examine the tiles, 
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with a small rosette (fig. 8, No. 2). By substituting the spandrils from 
wheel-pattern No. 2 for the “cog-edged” margin, composed of a 
rhombus-shaped tile with an inserted round tile, a facsimile to “Byland 
1” (fig. 4) is obtained. Thirty-three different shaped tiles are required 
for this composition. This pattern, with a slight difference in the 
setting of the small roundel, occurs in a South Transept Chapel at 
Rievaulx. Tiles from an outer ring of a wheel-pattern have been found 
at Jervaulx Abbey, Yorkshire, and are now in the British Museum. 

(Plate IL) Wheel-pattern No. 2 is composed of twenty yellow or 
greenish-brown tiles of different shapes. Fourteen additional shapes 
are required to compose the spandrils. 

(Fig. 5, No. 1.) An eight-tile continuous pattern. 

(Fig. 5, No. 2.) Small square and small triangular tiles set within 
aquares compose this mosaic, Some of the small square tiles have 
(iagonal cuts. A floor composed in this manner is to be seen in the 
Chapelle de la Sainte Vierge, Eglise de Saint Denis (Seine)! The prob- 
ability, however, is that at Newhottle the small tiles were used as in 
“Byland 8” (fig. 4) A pattern similar to the latter also occurs in the 
erypt of Saint-Germain D'Auxerre. 

(Fig. 6, No. 1.) A three-tile continuous pattern corresponding to 
‘Byland 4." This setting occurs also at Rievaulx in one of the chapels 
(nave, south aisle), and at Melrose in the Chapter House. 

(Fig. 6, No, 2.) A two- or three-tile continuous pattern similar to one 
in the Eglise de Saint Denis (Seine), and like one in the Melrose 
Chapter House. 

(Fig. 6, No.4.) A three-tile continuous pattern similar to “Byland 4.” 

(Fig. 6, No.4; fig. 3, No.2.) A three-tile continuous x pattern—used in 
a single band as a border and as a riser setting at “ Byland 7.” 

(Fig. 6, No. 5.) A five-tile continuous pattern. The rounds with 
square centres are at Reims Cathedral. As an independent setting it 
appears as a round in the spandrils of “Byland 1" and the Newhottle 
wheel-patterns: it also appears as a border pattern at “ Byland 2,” 

(Pig. 6, No.6.) A-six-tile continuous pattern. A round of this pattern 
can appear as fig. 6, No. 9, or as a border—“Byland 3.” The Byland 
setting in the South Transept Chapel floor doea not contain the small 
shield-shaped tile; this tile has nevertheless been found on the site. 

(Fig. 6, No.7.) A three-tile continuous pattern. This can also be set 
as a round (fig. 6, No. 10) or as a border. 

(Fig. 6, No. $.) A continuous pattern composed of an ectagon tile, 
such as is seen at the Eglise St Denis in the Chapelle St Cucuphas. 


' |] have to thank Le Borean des Montimenta Historiques for permission to make rubbings of 
this Moor, The tiles are reproductions of the originals, 
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(Fig. 6, No. 11.) A border setting with ring and frame as “Byland 2.” 





Pig. 7. Inlaid and Mosaic Tiles of Fleur-de-lys Pattern from 
Sewhottle Abbey. 


(Fig. 6, Nos, 12, 13, and 14.) Three-tile patterns for border or riser 
settings, 

(Fig. 7, No. 1.) An inlaid tile with a fleur-de-lys pattern. The mosaic 
fleursle-lys of the above setting has been 
used to imprint the design, The tile has a 
white clay surface, the imprint being filled 
with red clay. Only fragments of this tile 
have been found. Size 5} inclies by 6) inches 
by 14 inch. 

(Fig. 7, No.2; fig.3,No,1,) Six-tile fleur- 
de-lys pattern, This design has probably 
been used for a border or riser setting. 

(Fig. 8, No. 1.) Inlaid tile. 

A continuous ring and flear-de-lys pat- 
tern composed of a tile with quadrants 
containing fleur-de-lys at each corner and 
an eight-petalled rosette having a quatre- 
foil in the centre. The tile is 3} inches 
squnre by 14 inch deep and has a conical 
depression on the underside. The clay of 
which the tile is composed is baked blue- 

2 grey throughout and the inlay is in white. 
Fig. & Newbottle Abbey: Inlaid Tiles. There are converse coloured examples of 
this tile. 

(Fig. 8, No. 2.) A small lozenge-shaped tile with rosette ornament: 
this tile is in wheel-pattern, “ Newbottle” and “ Byland.” 
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MELROSE ABBEY: Mosaic Floor Tiles. some with Inlaid Patterns. 
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MekoseE ABBEY.—Mosaric, IXLatpD, AND STAMPED TILES. 


In addition to the fragmentary tile settings a number of detached 
tiles were found. These are of a light red colour, free from sand but 
not so well baked as the Newbottle and North Berwick examples, The 
clay used for the applied surface and for infilling is not white but of 
a lighter tone than the clay used in making the tile. The inlay is very 
shallow, causing the pattern to be sometimes distorted or blurred. In 
general appearance the tiles resemble early examples in the collection 
of the Lapidary Museum at 5t Bavon’s Abbey, Ghent. Some of the 
mosaic tiles have an inlaid pattern and are 2} inches thick. It is of 
interest to note that none of the tiles at the parent house of Rievaulx, 
Yorkshire, exactly resemble those at Melrose, It is only in the arrange- 
ment of one pattern (fig. 12) that there is any similarity in the pave- 
ments of these two abbeys. This particular pattern also occurs at the 
grand-daughter house of Newbottle. No wasters of the early tiles have 
been found at Melrose, but a “throw out" of a plain tile, 14 inch 
thick, and having a broken side overlaid with glaze may point to the 
existence of a tile kiln attached to the monastery, In this connection 
the Rey. Adam Mylne, who lived at Melrose during the first half of 
the eighteenth century, has recorded that “a little to the south of 
Darnick is a place called the Tilehouse where they made their tile for 
the service of the monastery, and a great deal of it is sometimes found 
there finely glazed.” 

(Plate ITT. No, 1.) Is the centre of a wheel-pattern. The petal-shaped 
tile is inlaid with a double fleur-de-lys. The stamp has been the same 
as that used in the rectangular tile (fig. 9, No. 4), The existing example 
of the outer tile is bedded out of place in the Outer Cloister Court 
setting (fig. 13). 

(Plate IT. No. 2.) Shows the petal-shaped tile from the centre of a 
wheel-pattern. Two such tiles are bedded out of their place in a small 
setting on the south side of the Chapter House. A tile of this shape 
from Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, is in the British Museum; others 
occur at Newbottle (fig. 5, No. 1), at Rievaulx, and also at the Chapelle 
St Michel, Collége de St Quentin (Aisne). 

(Fig. 9, No. 1.) A small leaf-shaped tile, thick and brown glazed, from 
a wheel-pattern. 

(Fig. 9, No. 2.) Part of a brown glazed tile from a spandril of a 
wheel-pattern. 

(Plate III. No. 3.) A two-tile continuous pattern. 

(Plate IIL. No. 4.) A three-tile continuous pattern, The small! square 
tile is inlaid with a quatrefoil design and the lozenge-shaped tile has 
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the same motif within a circle, Both of these tiles are to be found in 
eonverse colours, The stamp used on the lozenge-shaped tile has 
not been made for those of this shape. The setting corresponds to 
“Byland 5” and to that at Newbottle (fig. 6, No, 3). The lozenge- 
shaped tile might also have been used in the outer ring of a wheel- 
pattern as in “Byland 1.” Along with a “double dove-tail” shaped tile 
it forms pattern shown in fig. 0, No. 3. 

(Plate IV. No. 1.) A four-tile pattern, each tile ornamented with a 
Heur-de-lys set diagonally within the quadrant of a ring with trefoil 





Fig. &. Melrose Abbey, Mosaic and Inlaid Tiles, 


projecting into the spandril. This design appears in converse colour 
and two of these tiles appear set as single tiles in the small settings 
of tiles in the Chapter House. Size of tile, 4] inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate IV. No. 2.) A four-tile pattern, smaller but similar to the last. 
Size of tile, $4 inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate TV. No. 3.) A continuous-tile pattern composed of independent 
broken rings with diagonals which slightly project, the centres of the 
rings being at the corners of the tiles; these tiles are also in converse 
colour. Size 4{ inches square by 2 inches, 

(Plate IV. No. 4.) A continuous-tile pattern composed of independent 
rings, the centre of each ring being in the middle of the side of the 
tile, colours also in converse, Size 4] inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate IV. No. 5.) A floor pattern smaller in scale but similar to the 
last. Size 34 inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate IV, No. 6.) An x single-tile pattern. This tile appears in the 


PLATE IV. 
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MELROSE ABBEY: Floor Tiles, with Inlaid Patterns. 
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border of floor setting (fig. 10) in the Chapter House. Size 4] inches 
square by 2 inches, 

(Plate IV. No. 7.) A fleur-de-lys set diagonally. This tile was found 
in the garden of Priorwood House and is now in the National Museum 
of Antiquities. Size 4) inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate IV. No8.) Single-tile pattern with x design, This tile appears in 
a setting in the Chapter House (fig. 11). Size 34 inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate IV. No. 9.) Single-tile pattern with six-pointed star in two 
sizes, 34 inches square and 3} inches square by 
2inehes. The smaller tile appears in the Chapter 
House setting (tig. 10). 

(Plate [V. No 10.) Single-tile design with six- | 
petalled rosette in two sizes, 34 inches square 
and 3} inches square by 2 inches deep. 

(Plate IV, No. 11.) Single tile with a design 
composed of four intersecting semicircles. Size 
34 inches square by 2 inches, This appears 
along with Plate IV. No. 8, in the Chapter 
House setting (fig. 11). 

(Plate IV. No. 12.) <A single-tile design, a 
quatrefoil with a ring centre. Size 34 inches 
square by 2 inches, 

(Plate IV, No, 13.) A single-tile pattern, a 
aix-petalled flower within a circular ring. Size 
41 inches square by 2 inches, 

(Plate IV. Nos, 14 and 15.) Border tiles orna- 
mented with a foliaceous scroll set between a 
simple border. Width 41 inches. 

(Plate IV. Nos. 16 and 17, and fig. 9, No. 5.) 
Border tiles ornamented with a foliaceous scroll, Fig. 10. Tile Setting at east end 
Size 54 inches by 2] inches by 2 inches, ee House, Melrose 

(Plate IV, No. 18.) Petal-shaped mosaic tile i 
ornamented with an “iron hinge” pattern. This tile is especially in- 
teresting, and may be compared with that seen in Plate IV. No. 19 
from the Chateau de Gisors (Seine), now in the Musée Céramique fn 
Sevres, which is obviously similar. 

(Fig. 9, No.4.) A single-tile pattern ornamented with a double fleur-de- 
lys tp in brown on a yellow ground. Size 2,), inches by 31 inches by 
2 inches. 





Fragments of Tile Settings in the Chapter House, 
(Fig. 10.) Is at the east end of the Chapter House. It is a two-tile 
setting with a plain border and contains four tiles with fleur-de-lys 


— 
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and one (Plate IV. No. 9) with a star inlay. These are 4) inches 
Sq Uae, 


(Fig. 11.) In the centre of the Chapter House, square tiles set diagon- 
ally—this fragment contains four tiles with the intersecting semicircle 





Fig. LU. Tile Setting ie Fig. 12. 
Chapter House, Melrose 


Tile Setting in 
Chapter House, Melrose 
Abbey. Abbey. 


pattern and two with the x pattern (Plate IV, Nos, 11 and 18), Owing 
to wear, it is impossible to say how the tiles were grouped by colour. 
(Fig. 12.) A three-tile setting bedded alongside the last, The oc- 
tagonal tile is inlaid with a six-petalled flower within a circle. The 
rectangular tiles have been yellow and the triangular ones dark green, 
These tiles are now very much worn. Tile ( fig. 0, No. 4) may have been 
used in this setting. | 
Besides these settings there are two small fragments of the Chapter 
House floor situated to the north and south of the last two groups. These 
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each contain a single tile with a fleur-de-lys pattern (Plate IV. No. 1) 
and the petal-shuped tile from Plate II. No. 2, 


Fragments of Floor in the Outer Cloister Court. 
(Fig. 13.) Two fragments of a floor remain; for the most part these 
are composed of 6} inches square tiles by 14 inch, and some of these tiles 





Fig. 12. Tile Setting In Outer Cloister Court, Melrose Abbey. 


are ornamented with a stamped pattern and may be of fourteenth-century 
date. Thedesigns used ure illustrated to a larger scale in fig, 14. 


Norra Berwick Convest.—Tites wire Raisep Patrrerss., 


The tiles made at the North Berwick tilery in the thirteenth century 
are unlike those found in England! or France, but bear a resemblance 
to the embossed tiles produced in Switzerland—notably the St Urban 
tiles from Zofingen, now in the Schweizerisches Landes Museum at 
Zirich, The North Berwick examples are unusually large for their 
period, the square tiles measuring 6] inches by 2 inches and the border 
tiles 10) inches by 3] inches by 2 inches. The patterns stand out } inch. 
Such high relief suggests that the moulds were designed for mural 
decoration rather than for floor tiles,as such raised patterns are ill suited 
for pavements. The worn state of the tiles, however, clearly indicates 
the purpose to which they were put. Some of the examples, notably the 

' Thirteenth-century tiles with raised patterns are exceedingly mre in Britain: two have heen 


found at Repton in Derbyshire and a part of one at Whitland Abbey, Carmarthenshire. 
® Forrer, Flieaen-Keramik, pl. xiv, figs. 10, 11, 12, 
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; “Lion,” the “ Panther,” the “Dragon,” and the “Griffin” tiles are of good 
design, indicating that the craftsman who earved the moulds was an- 
artist of considerable ability, Whether these moulds were made at 
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Fig. 4. Tiles with Impressed Patterns, Melrose Abbey, 


North Berwick by the men who carved the stone capitals of the First 
Pointed style recovered from the site, or whether they were imported 

2 ‘from the continent, cannot be determined. | oe 
| The tiles have a blue core and are well baked. This clay resembles the 
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Newbottle clay and contains sand grit. Most of the tiles are covered 
with a brownish-green glaze, but some are yellowish in tone, and others 
are brown. Many fragments of distorted tiles, wasters, were found 
in the kiln: some of these had swollen and burst through over-firing. 





Fig. 15, North Berwick Convent: Tiles with raised Geometrical Patterns. 


Geometrical Designs. 


(Fig. 15, No. 1.) Tiles giving a continuous floor decoration of inter- 
secting rings. The design on each tile consists of the interlaced segments 
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of four rings of a radius equal to a side of the tile; in the centre is a 
small circular ring. 

(Fig. 15, No.2.) A tile bearing a design similar to the last, but having 
an eight-petalled flower in the centre, fleur-de-lys and three-bud patterns 
alternately arranged in the angle compartments, and a leaf in the outer 
compartments. 

(Fig. 15, No. 3.) Tiles giving a continuous floor decoration of inter- 
secting smaller rings, The design on a tile consists of a ring interlaced 
with four segments of rings of a similar size, the radius of each being 
equal in size to half the side of the tile. 

(Fig. 15, No. 4.) Tiles giving a continuous floor pattern of yet smaller 
intersecting rings: each tile contains a design similar to that composed 
by assembling four tiles of the last. The diameter of each ring is equal 
to a quarter of the size of the side of the tile. 

(Fig. 15, No. 5.) Tiles giving a continuous floor pattern, each tile 
ornamented with four fleur-de-lys set diagonally and springing from 
a ring containing a six-petalled flower: alternately arranged between the 
fleur-de-lys are three-bud and trefoil patterns. 

(Fig. 15, No. 6.) Tile having a design composed of eight concentric 
squares, 

The tiles have been set diagonally in the pavements, 


Zoomorphie Designs. 

Fig. 16 shows a continuous pattern composed of “ Lion” and “ Panther” 
tiles. One tile has a Lion passant guardant to sinister, set within a 
cireular foliaceous spray, and the other a Panther passant to dexter, set 
within a spray similar in character to the above. 

The Lion, according to the Bestiary, is the king of beasts, and an 
analogy is made out between the outward appearance of the lion and 
Christ, his strength in front being typical of the Godhead of our Lord 
and his weakness behind typical of our Lord's manhood: his tail over 
his back signifies justice which is placed over us, and his claws mean 
vengeance upon Jews. In Livre des Créatures, a metrical translation 
from the Latin of Philippe de Thaun (MS. Cotton, Nero, A.V.) which 
formerly belonged to the Cistercian Abbey of Hulm Cultram in Cumber- 
land, the luxuriant tail assigned to the lion in medieval art is thus 
explained. “The lion has this nature, when we hunt him, with his 
tail he erases his track in the ground that we may not know how to seek 
him—remember this is a great signification. The track of the lion means 
incarnation, which God would take on earth to gain our souls. And 
this truly He did covertly. He placed Himself in degrees, of which last 
order was of prophets and apostles, and till He came to ours, until He 
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was carnal man, and was mortal for us, and by order acceptable, and 
thus He vanquished the devil.” 

The Panther is described in the Bestiary as “an animal of very precious 
being.” Philippe de Thaun tells us, “This little animal eats divers meals, 





Fig. 16. North Berwick Convent: “Lion” and “ Panther” Tiles. 


it is mild and of a good disposition, it is loved by all animals except 
the dragon alone.” 

(Fig. 17, Nos. land 2.) A two-tile pattern, showing a Dragon. 

The Dragon is not described by itself in the Bestiary, but it is noticed 
incidentally as flying away from the panther, and as being afraid of the 
doves upon the Tree of Life. 





Pi. 17. North Berwick Convent: Fragments of * Dragon ™ Tiles, 





Fig. 18, North Berwick Convent: “ Dragon,” “Griffin, and Border Tiles, 
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(Fig. 18, No. 1.) A two-tile “Dragon” pattern represented by a tile 
containing the tail with a clustered foliaceous ending. 

(Fig. 18, No. 2.) A two-tile “ Griffin” pattern, represented by a tile con- 
taining the hind-quarters with a foliaceous tail. 

The Griffin, according to the Bestiary, “is a kind of bird which 
inhabits the deserts of India, where it can find nothing to eat, This 
bird is so strong that it can fly away with a live cow and carry it to 
feed its young with. The griffin signifies the Devil, who carries off the 
wicked man to the deserts of hell.” 


Border Tiles. 


(Fig. 18, No. 3, and fig. 19, No. L.) Set between two corded rods, a 
pattern composed of three corded embossed rings separated, and double 
fleur-de-lys, with stalk and bud ornamentation at the ends of the tile. 
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Fig. 19. North Berwick Convent: Border Tiles restored, 


(Fig. 19, No. 2.) Set between two corded rods, interlaced bands form- 
ing large and small circular loops, the central loop contains a six-petalled 
flower, and the two other large ones contain a cross pattée—the small 
loops contain embossed rounds. 

(Fig. 18, No, 6, and fig. 19, No. 3.) Running stem and conventional 
leaf-pattern with berry, set between two corded bands. 
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(Fig. 18, No. 5, and fig. 19, No. 4.) A running pattern composed of 
stem and lily flower scroll, with bud and leaf set between two corded 
bands. © 

(Fig. 18, No. 4, and fig. 19, No. 5.) Set between a border similar to the 
others, four eight-petalled flowers. 

(Fig. 19, No. 6.) A geometrical pattern composed of two interlacing 
double rods set saltirewise between two corded lines, the triangular 
and lozenge-shaped spaces have sloping sides. 


GLENLUcE ABBEY.—TILES WITH STAMPED PATTERN. 


Two tiles of this class were found during the 1898 excavations in 
the Choir of the Abbey Church and the Chapter House.! One is 
represented by a large half-hexagon tile ornamented with an oak-leaf 





2 1 3 
Floor Tiles. 
Fig. 4. From near Abbeville, From Glenluee Abbey, From 5t Colombe les Sens, 
France. France. 


and acorn design, set within an indented border. The other, when 
complete, has been a tile of unusual character with four imprints from 
the snme stamp (fig. 20, No. 1). The design is a horse and horseman 
rendered in archaic manner, each panel being surrounded by crude 
indentations, The horse motif is rare, it occurs on two stamped tiles 
recorded in France; one of these—now in Le Musée Céramique de Sévres* 
—came from near Abbeville (Somme) (fig. 20, No. 2), the other is at 
the Monastery of St Colombe les Sens (fig. 20, No. 3), These tiles are 
‘ Archeological Collection of Ayrshire and Galloway, vol. x. p. 28, pl. i, tg. No, 4. 


?T was allowed to examine and draw the floor tiles at this moseum by kind permission of the 
Director, to whom I am indebted. 
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considered unique,' and, like the Glenluce example, they are of thirteenth- 


century date. A fragment of the Glen- 
luce tile is in the National Museum. 
The tile was 44 inches square when 
complete and is unusually thin, meas- 
uring only § inch in depth, and it is 
of a hard clay with a green glaze. 


Dorxoca CATHEDRAL.—IsLaiIp 
TILE. 


This tile (fig. 21), which also is of 
thirteenth-century date, is in the 
National Museum. It is ornamented 
with a network pattern composed of 
small triangles alternately inlaid with 
white slip. The design has its origin 
in a mosaic floor pattern, The tile 





Fig. 21. Dornoch Cathedral, Inlnid Tile. 


is probably French or Flemish, and measures 4@ inches square by 1 inch 


deep. 


TILES FROM SECULAR BUILDINGS. 
DieLeron CasrLe.—TiLes wirh Rawen Patrrerns, LATE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
In addition to one complete example, fragments of at least nine 





Fig. 22, Sixteenth-century French Fireplace Tiles in Le Musée Céramique de Sévres, 


different tiles of a character not unlike the French examples, shown in 
tig, 22, were found amongst the debris on the vault top and under the 


' FPorrer, Flicaen-keramtk, 
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Fig. 23. Floor Tile and fragments found at Dirleton Castle. 
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floor level of the private chamber on the first floor of the Ruthven 
Lodging.’ The various designs, mostly heraldic, have been stamped by 
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Pig. 3. Fragments of Floor Tiles from Dirleton and Tantallon Castles, 


means of a wooden die, leaving a plain margin. The tiles are made of 
a light-coloured clay containing sand grit; they are well baked and 
glazed with a greenish colour. In the floor setting a number of plain 


‘ Inventory of Ancient Monuments (Scotland) County of East Lothian, No. 37, 
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tiles have been used along with the ornamented ones. The tiles are of 
a uniform size, measuring 7} inch square by 1,', inch deep; the sides 
have a pronounced slope inwards towards the base, 

(Fig. 23, No. 1.) A geometrical pattern, composed of a square and 
two rectangles of three bands, set diagonally and interlaced. A similar 
tile has been found at Crichton Castle. 

(Fig. 24, No. 1.) Fragments only. A heraldic shield charged with 
Ruthven impaled with Stewart, for William, Earl of Gowrie and his 
wife Dorothea Stewart. At the sinister bottom corner is a maker's 
stamp. 

(Fig. 23, No. 3.) A fragment only. Part of Haliburton coat of 
arms, showing an indication of the bend on the first quarter, for Hali- 
burton, and the second quarter, three bars for Cameron. 

(Pig. 23, No. 4.) Fragments only: showing mascles (2) with a tail. 

(Fig. 24, No. 5.) A fragment only. The dexter upper corner of a 
heraldic shield bearing a Lion Rampant within a tressure representing 
the Royal Arms 

(Fig. 23, No. 6.) Fragment of the sinister side of a heraldic shield 
charged with three fleur-de-lys within a tressure, probably for France. 

(Fig. 24, No. 2.) Fragments of the upper part of a tile showing the 
Ruthven coat of arms: supporters—a Ram on the dexter and a Goat 
on the sinister. 

(Fig. 23, No, 8.) Fragment with part of a design, indefinite. 

(Fig. 24, No, 4.) Fragment of the upper part of a tile showing a part of 
the masts and yards of u ship. 


TANTALLON CASTLE. 


(Fig. 24, No. 4.) Fragment of the lower part of a tile similar to the 
last, showing the prow of the ship, 


Moruam.—TiLes with Raisep Patrerns 


Two fragments of tiles of different design recovered from the bed 
of a stream, now in the National Museum. The one (fig. 25, No, 1) is 
the sinister upper corner of a tile and contains part of a fleur-de-lys, 
The other (fig, 25, No, 2) is a fragment of the sinister side of a tile. 
With the exception of a small fleur-de-lys the other features are tov 
fragmentary to be recognised, 


LintirHGow PaLace.—TILe wirh Stamp Patrern. 


(Fig. 25, No. 3.) A whole tile, 7] inches square by 1} inch deep, with 
an impressed panel 3} inches and a few fragments of the same have 
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been found along with plain green glazed tiles of similar size. The design 
consists of the letters T and M joined together by a love-knot and set 
within a shield-shaped panel. It is probable that the T is intended 





Fig. 5. Floor Tile from Linlithgow Palace, and fragments from Morham and Tantallon Castle. 


for an I, and that the device refers to James IV. and his Queen, Margaret 
Tudor. In a Flemish miniature! depicting the Queen kneeling before 
an altar this device appears on the altar frontal. 


ADDITIONAL. 


Plain Hoor tiles of different sizes and coloured glaze have been found 
at the monasteries mentioned and also at the Cathedral, St Andrews; 
Blackfriars, St Andrews; St Adrian’s Priory, Isle of May; Dunfermline 


* This is in a Hook of Hours of the Ghent and Brages School and of early sixteenth-century 
date. Inthe Vienna Library (MS, 1807), 


>. | 
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Abbey; Balmerino Abbey; Red Friars, Peebles: Kinloss Abbey; St 
Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall; Forhaven, Angus, and Crichton Castle. 

Flat rooting tiles of a light-red or buff colour, occasionally glaze 
spotted, were in use in Scotland during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Examples have been found at Melrose Abbey North Berwick 
Convent, St Andrews Priory, St Adrian's (Isle of May), and Incheolm 
Abbey. 


Monpay, llth March 1920, 


Proresson THOMAS H, BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S5., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


JoHN Grant, 27 Comely Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

THomas Marsipeson HALLIDAY, c/o Messrs Barton & Sons, 11 Forrest 
Road, Edinburgh. 

James H. MacDonaLp, M.B., Medical Superintendent, Howford House, 
Hawkhead Asylum, Glasgow, S.W. 2, 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By James Foster, Rodger Street, Anstruther. 
Iron Breech Block of Cannon, from Fife. 


(2) By James S. Richarnsox, F.S.A.Scot. 

Part of a square flooring Tile and two oblong border Tiles, thirteenth 
century, from the Cistercian Convent at North Berwick. (See previous 
Communication by Mr Hichardson.) 

Large Seraper of black Flint, from Wimereux, near Bologne, France, 


(3) By Francis Bucktey, Tunstead, Greenfield, Yorkshire. 
Three old Scottish Silver Tea-spoons. One has a feather-edged stem 
and bears the makers marks A.S., for Alexander Spence, 1783, the 
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town's mark, a castle for Edinburgh, and the head of George III. 
The other two have handles of French fiddle pattern; one bearing 
the makers mark W,G, and a castle for Edinburgh, and the other 
the maker's mark D.F. 


(4) By Jouw A. Fatrriey, 3 Barnton Gardens, Davidson's Mains, 
Edinburgh. 

Two Gingerbread Moulds of Wood, measuring 24} inches by 4) 
inches by 7 inch and 20} inches by 5] inches by 1 inch, the first bear- 
ing eight matrices in the form of men, animals, and 
other designs on one side, and five matrices in the 
form of animals and other objects on the other side; 
the second mould has three matrices on each side 
in the form of men and animals. The former has 
the initials | H 8S, and the latter the initials G H 
burnt on the two edges, 


(5) By Jonx Ovens, Manstield, Foulden, Berwick- 
shire, A 
Jet Plate and a Barrel-shaped Bead from the § 4 
necklace found in a short cist at High Cocklaw, near u 
Berwick, and a Knive of black Flint (fig. 1), finely 
worked on both faces, measuring 4,5 inches in length 
and 1,’, inch in breadth, found on the same farm. 


(6) By James MAcPHERSON, F.S,A.Scot. 
Hand Bell, measuring 2{ inches in height and 
3) inches in diameter, with the initials M K and date 
1616, from St Andrews. 


(7) By J. C. Dus.op, F.R.C.P., Drumbeg, North 
Berwick. 
Silver-gilt Medal of the Beggars’ Benison Club, of 
upright oval shape, in its original case. 





It was announced that the following objects had Fig. 1. Flint Knite from 
been purchased for the Museum :— Bei Gl emery 
Tore formed of a narrow twisted band of Gold, pat 
the ends hammered into hooks set at right angles to each other, 
measuring 44 inches in diameter and weighing 7 dwts. 12°8 grains, from 
the hoard found at The Law, Urquhart, Morayshire, in 1857, 
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(Mr Thomas Yule, F.S.A.8cot., and Mr James Curle, LL.D,, F.\S.A.Seot., 
each contributed towards the purchase.) 

Food-vessel of buff-coloured clay, fragments of a Necklace of Jet 
or Shale, and an oval Knive of black Flint, finely faked all over the 
back but undressed on the under side, measuring 2} inches by +2 inch 
by ;*: inch. Found in 1898 in a short cist at High Cocklaw, near 
Berwick. (See subsequent Communication by J. Graham Callander, 
F.S.A.Scot., Director of the Museum.) 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated 
and thanks voted to the Donors:— 


(1) By J. Gramam CanLanper, F.S.A.Scot. 


Zur Steinzeit Ostasiens. Oswald Menghin. Wien, n.d. 
Studier 6fver den Yngre Stendldern ij Norden och Vasteuropa. 
Norrképing, 1912. 


(2) By Ltow Covrit, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 

Villa Agraria et ThéAtre Romain d'Andeleius. 

Cimetiére Mérovingien et Carolingien de Villevenard (Marne). Le 
Mans, 1913. 

Monastere Mérovingien et Carolingien de Pental A Saint Samson de 
la Roque (Eure). Beaugeney, 1925, 

Mors de Bride Gaulois de Léry (Eure) et de Verna (Is@re}—Mors 
Mérovingiens de la Cheppe (Marne), Feére-en-Tardenois (Aisne) et Etrigny 
(Sadne-et-Loire)—Etude sur les Mors a Liberté de Langue du XIV° an 
XVIII siéele. Le Mans, 1927. 

Les Vases 4 figure humaine et les bobines de Glozel (Allier), Le 
Mans, 1927. . 

Anneaux et Bracelets en schiste (Origines du Glozelien), Le Mans, 


It was announced that the following Books had heen purchased for 
the Library :— 

City of Nottingham Art Museum, Nottingham Castle, Margidunum : 
an Account of the Excavations on the Site of the Roman Station on 
the Fosse Way, near Bingham, Notts. By Felix Oswald, D.Se., B.A,, 
F.\S.A., F.G.8, 

Castle and Town: Chapters in the History of the Royal Burgh of 
Edinburgh. By David Robertson, M.A., and Marguerite Wood, Ph.D. 
Edinburgh, 1928. 
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The Skull of Lord Darnley. By Professor William Wright. Natwre, 
oth January 192%. 

The Archeology of the Channel Islands. By T. D. Kendrick, M.A. 
Vol. IL. London, 1928. 

Life and Work of the People of England. By Dorothy Hartley and 
Margaret M. Elliot—Early and Middle Renaissance. The Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. London, 1925; also Later Middle Ages, The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. London, 1928. 

South Africa's Past in Stone and Paint. By M. C. Burkitt, M.A., 
F.S.A., F.G.S, Cambridge, 1928. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. 


THE EXCAVATION OF THE ROMAN FORT AT MUMRILLS, NEAR 
FALKIRK. By Str GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., F.B.A.. LL.D., 
D.Litt.. F.5.A.Scot,, anp ALEXANDER O. CURLE, F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A. 


Printed at the end of the volume. 


-. 
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Il. 


LAND MOVEMENTS IN SCOTLAND IN PREHISTORIC AND RECENT 
TIMES. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER. F.S.A.Scor., Director or 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


On the 16th of November last (1928) Mr H. M. Cadell of Grange 
informed me by telephone that part of the trunk of a tree which 
had something of the appearance of a dug-out canoe had been exposed 


3 A68tS OF FORESHORE 
SENG ALCL AMEDD 





Fig. 1. Map of the Kinneil district showing positions of Kitchen-middens. 


on the right bank of the River Avon just before it falls into the Firth 
of Forth, and it was arranged that I should visit the site. This I did 
a few days later with Mr Cadell and Captain E. Roynon Jones, R.N., 
Marine Superintendent of the Forth Conservancy Board. 

At the time of my visit the Forth Conservancy Board were engaged 
in operations to reclaim a stretch of mud on the foreshore extending 
to about 310 acres to the west of Bo'ness. In doing so a reclamation 


y 
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bank was being built due west from an old reclaimed area at Kinneil 
to within 10) yards of the bed of the Avon, as it meanders through 
the muddy flats on the south side of the Firth (fig. 1). From this point 
the bank strikes west-south-west till it meets the north-west corner 
of the old reclamation dyke built in 1774, when the Carse of Kinneil 
was enclosed. Half-way between the new western bank and the 
channel of the Avon, and about 300 yards from the north-western 
corner of the new reclamation area, is the spot where the tree-trunk 





Fig. 2 Site of Kitehen-mididen near Kinnell, Bo'ness, 


A, Chaunel of River Avoo, B, Kitehen-midden, C, Anttors found bere. 
0, Mod overlying Kitchen.midden. E, Tree-tronk. 


eame to light. It lay under 3 feet of mud, on a bed of shells measuring 
| foot thick, its position, as I was informed by Mr Cadell, being about 
the Ordnance datum line (fig. 2). Thus it as well as the shell-bed was 
covered by the tide for several hours twice each day. 

No signs of human workmanship could be detected on the trunk 
of the tree after it had been freed from its bed of silt, and we had to 
give up the idea of its being a canoe. However, there remained the 
question whether the shell-bearing layer consisted of kitchen-midden 
refuse or simply of dead shells drifted in by the tide. Oyster shells, 
generally of large size, predominated, but there was a sprinkling of 
mussels and cockles and an occasional dog-whelk. Some 3%) feet from 
the tree-trunk I noticed what looked like the end of a small branch 
of a tree projecting about 3 inches out of the shell-bearing layer. On 
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wading through the mud and pulling the object out it proved to be the 
antler of a red deer, sawn off a short distance above the burr, apparently 
by a metal tool; the points of two tines had been removed in similar 
fashion, and that of the third by cutting and breaking. About 6 feet 
distant from this antler I picked up part of another, but it was much 
decayed and showed no signs of human work onit. From the appearance 
of the shells and the presence of the two antlers embedded amongst them 
[ think that there can be no doubt that we had located a genuine 
kitchen-midden. Had there been only one antler it might have been 
argued that it had been brought down the Avon, or from the higher 
reaches of the Forth, by the stream, but it is extremely unlikely that 
two antlers could have been deposited so close together by natural 
agencies. Be that as it may, the occurrence of shells and antlers at 
this place, under 3 feet of mud, more than half a mile from what would 
be high-water mark but for the old reclamation dyke, indicates a 
considerable change of conditions on the south shore of the Firth of 
Forth since the shells were deposited. It is plainly evident that a 
distinct sinking of the land has taken place between the time of the 
kitehen-midden people and the present day. 

Deposits of oyster shells are to be found in many places on arable 
ground on the south side of the Forth to the west of the site under 
diseussion, and the kitchen-midden discovered in cutting a road near 
Inveravon and described by Dr B. N. Peach, F.R.S., lies about “a mile 
and a furlong to the south-west (fig. 1). A section of this midden 
measuring 50 yards long by 20 yards wide was exposed to a depth of 
3 feet without the bottom being visible! Remains of fireplaces were 
plentiful among the shells. The middens lay on, or at the foot of, the 
bluff that rises above the shore at this part, at an elevation of about 
20 feet above Ordnance datum. There is no record of implements or 
weapons having been discovered in these deposits, but presumably no 
special search was made for them. 

Such a discovery as this new kitchen-midden naturally raises the 
question of relative levels of land and sea in prehistoric times, and as 
I have had the opportunity of surveying a good many monuments of 
antiquity which exhibit clear evidence of considerable land movements 
since they were built, I should like to draw attention to them, dealing 
with the question from an archwological and not from a geological 
point of view. 

It seems to be taken for granted by many archeologists and 
geologists that the sinking of the land, which it is recognised has 
taken place in the southern part of Great Britain, has been balanced 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survey (Sheet 31, Scotland), p. 54, 
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by a rise in the north, the fulcrum being about Yorkshire. Some of 
us in Scotland, however, since the discoveries of Azilian relics in the 
25-to-30-foot raised beach at Campbeltown, Oban, and Oronsay, and 
of the pile structures at Dumbuck and Langbank on the Clyde, have 
had a strong feeling that the most recent land movements in the west 
of Scotland, if not in other parts, have been a considerable rising of 
the land followed by a decided sinking, which is still in progress. 

There can be little doubt that the worked flints found in the 25-to-30- 
foot raised beach at Campbeltown,'! and the stone, bone, and deer-horn 
implements and food refuse discovered at Cnoc Sligach, in the island 
of Oronsay,® and in the caves at Oban,’ all of which are on the same 
beach, were deposited when that beach was being formed, because these 
relics were covered with sand and gravel washed up by the sea. The 
claim that these artifacts were pre-Neolithic was disputed by one of 
our greatest Scottish geologists, who argued that as Neolithic dug-out 
canoes had been found in the 50-foot raised beach, both in the Tay and 
the Clyde areas, any human relies found in the more recent 25-to-30-foot 
beach could not be pre-Neolithic. But the evidence of the canoes is not 
satisfactory. Certainly two stone axes are said to have been found 
in one of the Clyde canoes, but, on the other hand, we have the record 
of another which had a plate of lead perforated with nail-holes lying 
underneath it. 

Since the above-mentioned discoveries were made another Azilian 
site has been located near the eastern end of the small rocky islet of 
Risga on Loch Sunart, this being the most northerly of these sites 
which has come under my notice. It lay about the same level as the 
other Azilian sites, though not in a raised beach. 

When we turn south we find that an undoubted typical Tardenoisian 
implement in the form of a small beaked graver, and many heavily 
patinated flints, have been found on the 25-to-30-foot beach at Bridge of 
Aird, near Stranraer, and an Azilian harpoon was picked up in the River 
Cree. Crossing to the east coast of Scotland examples of the blunt 
chisel-like objects, so typical of the Oban, Oronsay, and Risga sites, have 
been recovered from a kitchen-midden on Inchkeith in the Firth of 
Forth,’ but unfortunately the height above Ordnance datum was not re- 
corded, and I am told that the island has been so much disturbed since 
then by military operations that the site cannot now be identified. 

In addition to the kitchen-midden at Inveravon described in the 
Geological Survey Memoir, which lies at an elevation of about 20 feet 


* Proce, Soc, Ant. Scot., vol. xxviii. p. B83, * Ibid., vol. xlviil. p, 52, 
* Ibid., vol. xxix. p. 211. * James Geikie, Antiquity of Man in Europe, pp. 274 and 314. 
* Proe, Soc, Ant, Seot., vol. xxxii, p. WA, 
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above Ordnance datum,' I have seen other two deposits of shells on 
the south shore of the Firth of Forth. One was at Granton Castle, and 
lay about 30 feet above sea-level. It consisted of large oyster shells, 
which, in the little time that was available for examination, seemed 
to me to be food refuse. No artifacts, however, were found among the 
shells, but most of the deposit had been removed before it could be 
investigated. The second deposit occurred at about the same level at 
Bridgeness, near Bo'ness, but it contained only dead shells washed up by 
the tide, 

Evidence that there had been a considerable rise in the land in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling since prehistoric times is seen in the deer- 
horn implements found with the skeletons of two whales in that 
district. Unfortunately the implements were not typical of any period, 
and so could not be dated. 

From these occurrences there is a good case for claiming that from 
Ardnamurchan Point to the Mull of Galloway on the west of Scotland, 
a distance of 160 miles, there has been a general rise in the land since 
the 25-to-30-foot raised beach was being formed in Azilio-Tardenoisian 
times. We cannot claim definitely that this movement extended to 
the east coast of Scotland, but the probability that it did should be 
considered, and Azilian deposits should be searched for in the 25-to-30- 
foot beach there. 

Evidence that a subsequent sinking of the land from the Sound of 
Harris to the Mull of Galloway on the west coast, a distance of 240 
miles, can be seen in a fair number of monuments dating from the 
Neolithic period to the Early Iron Age. That the movement is still 
going on can be observed in places in the Outer Hebrides where the 
peat slopes down to the shore and is being eaten away by the sea, This 
was commented upon by Captain Thomas more than fifty years ago, 

When surveying the prehistoric monuments in the Outer Hebrides 
for the Ancient Monuments Commission (Seotland) in 1914 I was 
surprised to see that some of these structures in North Uist and South 
Uist showed conclusively that there had been a decided sinking of the 
land during and since late prehistoric times. Two denuded late Neo- 
lithic chambered cairns—one at Geirisclett, Vallay Strand, North Vist,? 


' Supra, p. 416. Although this kitchen-midden has been mentioned amongst the evidence 
indicative of a rise in the land it proves nothing, as we do not know the period of the deposit, 
and consequently cannot say whether it is earlier than the one recently discovered more than 
a mile nearer the low-water mark of the Forth, which has been cited as showing evidence of 
the sinking of the land. It would be interesting if the two middens could be shown to belong 
to different periods, 

* Erskine Beveridge, North Uist, p. 255; Anc. Mon. Com. (Scot.), Inventory of Ancient Monw- 
ments in the Outer Hebrides, Skye, and the Small Isles, No. 237. 
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and the other at Sig More, on the northern shore of South Uist '—which 
are built on rock—are now so much encroached upon by the sea that 
part of the kerb of the former is often covered at high-water, and 
sea-weed washed up by high tides is to be found against the wall of 
the chamber of the other. But the testimony of some of the duns and 
other structures, which are assigned to the early part of the Christian 
era, is equally strong. On the south shore of Vallay, a tidal islet lying 
on the north coast of North Uist, are the ruins of a dun on Rudh an 
Duin. During spring tides this fort shows as much as 18 inches of 
water above the sill of the outer entrance, and about 1 foot in the 
inner area? About 1] mile to the west-south-west, on a rocky islet 
in Vallay Sound, is Dun Thomaidh, which must be very wet when a 
heavy sea is running in from the west. Barely 1 mile farther west, at 
Foshigarry, on the north shore of North Uist, is a multiple-chambered 
earth-house,‘ which yielded an extraordinary collection of objects made 
of cetacean bone and other materials. It is buried in blown sand, but 
the sea is now washing away so much of the sand that part of the 
walls are tumbling on to the beach. I might cite the case of an earth- 
house at Galson, on the north-west coast of Lewis,’ which is being 
destroyed in a similar fashion. This would extend the sinking move- 
ment of the land nearly to the Butt of Lewis. Situated on an islet near 
the south and inner end of Loch Obisary, in the south-east corner of 
North Uist, is a dun, Part of the enclosing stone wall is always sub- 
merged, as is also a considerable portion of the interior. There can 
be very little rise and fall of the tide here, as the loch is long and the 
mouth is only about 25 yards wide. Moreover, it opens on to Loch 
Eport, a long arm of the sea, which also narrows to about 60 yards 
near the mouth. Had the tide free access into Loch Obisary much 
more of the dun would be submerged every full tide. It is interesting 
to note that in 1542 the valued rental of North Uist was reduced by two 
or three merk-lands owing to the encroachment by the sea. Again in 
1721 complaints about the sea overflowing several parts of the island 
were sent in to the Forfeited Estates Commissioners.’ Submerged tree 
stumps and peat are to be seen under low-water mark on the north 
side of Vallay.* 

This does not complete the evidence for the sinking movement on 
the west coast of Scotland. Nearly a mile and a half east of Dumbarton 
Castle, on the north shore of the Clyde, at Dumbuck, are the remains 


' Inventory of Ancient Monuments in the Outer Hebrides, Skye, and the Small Tales, No, 23. 
* Ibid. ; North Uist, p. 215. 


* Ibid., No. 212. . * Thid., p. 42. * Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot. vol. iviii. p. 186. 
* North Uist, p. 167. * Tbid., pp. 6 and 7. 


* Trans. Glasgow Arch. Soc., vol. ¥. new series (1902-), p. 43. 
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of a pile structure.' The genuineness of some of the relics found there 
was questioned by some archeologists, and Dumbuck was left under a 
cloud. But no one could challenge the authenticity of the pile structure, 
the platform of logs, the bones of red-deer and Bos longifrons found, 
the massive ladder cut out of a log of oak, the dug-out canoe over 33 
feet in length, or the built dock in which the boat lay. As all the strue- 
tures are covered to a depth of 4 feet at high-water during ordinary 
spring tides* it is evident that different conditions must have obtained 
when the main building was occupied and the canoe and dock were in 
use. We can imagine the possibility of a house raised on piles above 
high-water from the presence of the ladder, but a dock would never 
be built in a position where it was liable to be frequently submerged. 
The natural assumption is that, when the dock and canoe were being 
used, the land stood higher than it does now; the canoe could be docked 
at high-water and launched at that or any lower state of the tide, or 
it could be dragged up even when the water was low. On the opposite 
bank of the Clyde, near Langbank, another pile structure was found? 
It also is under water when the tide is high. A bone comb, bearing 
typical Early Iron Age decoration, and a small penannular brooch of 
bronze, of a class often found on Scottish sites occupied in the second 
century A.D., were discovered in this building. 

Proceeding farther south as far as the Glenluce Sands in Wigtown- 
shire, we find suggestions that there may have been a sinking of the 
land in that part in recent times. It is to be admitted, however, that 
the evidence is not so satisfactory as in many of the cases already 
referred to. On these sands a considerable area of shingly beaches 
completely denuded of their sandy covering by the wind is to be seen. 
Within living memory this shingle was utterly devoid of vegetation, 
now it is covered with a good growth of plant life. A possible 
explanation of this is that, owing to the lowering of the level of the 
land, the water from the higher ground behind is being dammed back 
by sea-water to an extent sufficient to encourage and maintain the 
growth of plants. 

Coming to the east coast, we have seen that the recently exposed 
kitchen-midden on the Avon shows distinct evidence of a sinking move- 
ment since metal was introduced into this country. 

At two other places on the east coast of Scotland I have seen what 
may be indications of a similar movement. One is on the south shore 


' North Uiat, p. & * Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot,, vol. xxxiv. p. 437. 

* According to information kindly supplied by the Engineers’ Office, Clyde Navigation, “this 
figure is exceeded at extreme tides, the excess having been as much as 6 feet on two occasions 
during the last fifty years, the second being on Sth November 1025,” 
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of the estuary of the River Tyne in East Lothian, where the sea is 
wearing away the bank immediately above the high-water mark: and 
the other on the south shore of the Dornoch Firth, to the east of Tain, 
where a similar eating into the land is taking place. Of course, land 
erosion has to be taken into consideration, but as both these places 





Fig. 3, Map of Scotland showing sites indicating Land Movements. 


are in comparatively sheltered estuaries, it may well be that a subsid- 
ence is assisting the action of the waves in their encroachment. 

It is stated that the land is sinking on the coast of Yorkshire, as 
at Holderness, and, if this be so, the movement may easily continue 
along the east coast of Scotland. 

That the same movement extends farther north seems borne out 
by observations made in Sanday, Orkney, by W. Trail Dennison, who 
considered that “at the present rate of subsidence every part of 
Sanday will be submerged in less than 400 years”! 


' Saga Book of the Viking Club, vol. i, 1803-06, p. 74. 
VOL. LXMIL 21 
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From these observations it would seem that on the west of Scot- 
land, from at least Ardnamurchan Point on the north to the Mull of 
Galloway on the south, apart from local movements, there has been a 
regular rise in the level of the land since Azilian times, when the 25- 
to-30-foot raised beach was being formed, this being followed by a 
general sinking, which is still going on, from the Sound of Harris, if 
not from the Island of Lewis, to the Mull of Galloway. The evidence 
for similar movements on the east coast is not so clear, although 
there are suggestions that corresponding changes in the relative levels 
of land and sea may have taken place there, while in Orkney there 
seems no doubt of a definite lowering of the land-level at the present 
time. 

In the map of Scotland shown in fig. 3 places referred to where 
evidence of a rise in the land is to be seen are marked with a dot, 
while those where indications of a sinking of the land are to be noted 
are marked with a cross. 


rl 


Moxrpay, S/h April 1920. 


Proressorn G. BALDWIN BROWN, LL.D., F.S.A.Scor., 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Mrs Ecsite Marcaret Ciirrorp, Chandlers, Witcombe, Glos, 

James CUNNINGHAM Kay, Highway Engineer, Grove Cottage, Stow, 
Midlothian. 

THomas M'Crak, F.I.Archt.S., 6 N.E. Cireus Place, Edinburgh. 

WinLniaAM Menzies, H.M. Inspector of Schools, Mayfield, Melrose. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By James 8. RicHarpson, F.S.A.Scot. 
Denarius of Domitian, found in 1898 on Traprain Law. 


(2) By Sir Bruce Serow, Bart., C.B., F.S.A.Secot. 
Horn Spoon and Wooden Ladle, which belonged to Neil Gow. 
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(3) By P. H. Cosens, W.S., 117 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


Curling Stone for use on polished wooden floors, made of iron, leather, 
and bristles, 


(4) By Messrs WittiaM GemmMeL. & Co., Metal Refiners, 492 Argyle 
Street, Glasgow. 


Old Padlock of brass, stamped with the maker's name A. WILSO! . 
MINT, EDINE., the Royal initials G.R., and the number, N*. 364, prob- 
ably used by the Customs or Excise. 


(5) By Miss 8. H. Hexperson, F.S.A.Scot, 


Large hand-made Nail of iron, from the Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
measuring 10) inches in length. 





ve Te SE Ine hes. 


Fig. 1. Bronze Loops found at Newstead. 


(6) By James Cure, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


Pair of massive Bronze Loops (fig. 1), the ends of double leaf-shape, 
and having a perforation in each segment, from Newstead Roman Fort. 


It was announced that the following objects had been purchased 
for the Museum :— 


A Highland flat ring Brooch of brass from Aberdeenshire, measuring 
3} inches in diameter. It is decorated on the front with four circular 
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panels, two containing interlaced designs, one a star pattern of eight 
rays, and the other a nondescript design; in two of the intervening 
spaces between the circular panels is a grotesque beast, while in 
the other two are foliaceous designs, one of the latter also showing 
the initials LM. On the back is the letter I. The pin is not the 
original one. 


A Horn Cup with wooden handle and bone attachment, of unknown 
use, 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Sir GeorGe Macpownacp, K.C.B., F.B.A., D.Litt. LL.D., 
F.S.A.Scot. 


Thirty-eight Ordnance Survey Maps of the Roman Wall. 
Twenty-three miscellaneous Maps and Sketches. 
Fifty-eight Photographs and Negatives. 


(2) By Ricuarp Quick, F.S.A.Scot. 


Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, Bournemouth. 
Vol. viii., No. 1, March 1929. 


(3) By Major James Risstk MarsHaLt, the Author. 


Outline of Regimental History of the 19th (Lothians and Border 
Horse) Armoured Car Company. Edinburgh, 1928. 


(4) By Tae Secretary, Manx Museum. 
Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. i., No. 18, March 1929. 


(5) By Major Jon» Ross, F.S.A.Scot., the Editor. 
The Book of the Ked Deer. London, 1925, 


(6) By Ronert Murpoca Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Helenore: a Scottish Vernacular Classic. Aberdeen, 1929, 


(7) By Toe Carer INSPECTOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS, 
Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1913, List 
of Monuments prepared by the Commissioners of Works in pursuance 
of Section 12 of the Act. (To 3lst December 1928.) London, 1929, 


(8) By THe TrvsTEESs oF THE British Museum. 
A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum. Catalogue 
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of the Greek Coins of Cyrenaica. By E. S. G. Robinson, B.A., Assistant 
Keeper of the Department of Coins. London, 1927. 

Catalogue of the Silver Plate, Medieval and Later, bequeathed to the 
British Museum by Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., with selected 
examples from other sources, By Sir Hercules Read, LL.D., F.S.A., and 
A. B. Tonnochy, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant-Keeper in the Department of 
British and Medieval Antiquities. London, 1928. 

Sir Francis Drake's Voyage Round the World, 1577-80. Two Con. 
temporary Maps. London, 1927. 

Four Maps of Great Britain designed by Matthew Paris about a.p. 
1250. Reproduced from three manuscripts in the British Museum, and 
one at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. London, 1928. 

Six Early Printed Maps selected from those exhibited at the British 
Museum on the occasion of the International Geographical Congress, 
1928. London, 1928. 


(9) By James Cure, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 


Trésor de l'Abbaye de Saint-Maurice d’Agaune. Décrit et dessiné 
par Edouard Aubert. Paris, 1872. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I, 


ARDLUI MEGALITHS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS; CROSSES AT LUIB 
AND ALLOWAY AND A SHORT CIST AT EDNAM, ROXBURGH- 
SHIRE. By A. D. LACAILLE, F.S.A.Scor. 


ARDLUI MONUMENTS. 


Loch Lomondside has not figured in any outstanding event in Scottish 
history, yet from time immemorial it must have occupied a place of 
considerable importance, for with Glen Falloch, its approach from the 
north, it formed a natural communication with the south and south-west 
from the great east-and-west route of Glen Lochy, Strath Fillan, Glen 
Dochart and the Tay Valley. 


* The Glen Falloch and Loch Lomond way was no doubt used by some ecclesiastics going to 
and from Iona; only one famous name, however, is clearly indicated—that of the biographer 
of Columba. In “‘Eas Eodhndin” and “Croit Eodhndin” in upper Glen Falloch, Adamnan 
is commemorated in a stream anda croft. Rowardennan, at the base of Ben Lomond on the east 
side of the loch, was possibly connected with the venerable abbot. (Vide W. J. Watson, The 
History of the Celtic Place-names of Scotland, p. 270.) 
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In the past, tracks existed along Loch Lomond and these were the 
predecessors of the modern highway which takes the most even course 





Fig. lL. Map of Ardiui District showing Archwological Sites. 


i. eg w8 Grigoir; 2. Site of Colre Earbh Steading; 4 Chaistell Rab; 4. Adamnan’s Croft; 
nam freatann 6 Mounds of Stones; 7. Site of Clach nam Breatann Clachan ; 

5 boundary arate The Dans 1, ber i) Jecanina of some f and Cemetery ; a Bens 
Chaistell; 12 tone rele, ptured tone Axe found; 13. Boul 4. Long 

Cairn ; 15, Pulpit Rock. vik 


on the west side close to the water's edge. As in former times, the road 
passes through the few places where cultivation is possible, and, con- 
sequently, where there are settlements (fig. 1). Changing conditions 
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necessitated alteration in the route taken by the roads, but the old lines 
have been followed closely and generally there has been little deviation. 
In addition to a land-route along the western shore here was available 
the means of water transport giving small craft a passage to the Clyde 
by way of the River Leven, the large effluent of the loch. 

With the exception of the lower reaches and in some river yalleys, 
the Loch Lomond basin could not have supported a large population. 
North of Inverbeg (or more correctly, Lower Inveruglas), on the west 
side, and Rowardennan at the foot of Ben Lomond on the east, 
steep and rocky hillsides exist. Only in a few places on the east and 
chiefly at the head of the loch, is there any stretch of land that might 
have afforded scope for farming and of which advantage is taken to 
this day, but principally for the grazing of cattle and sheep. There 
are more cultivated areas on the west side between Inverbeg and 
Tarbet as the hills are not so precipitous, To the south of Inverbeg 
the slopes gradually become less accentuated, and finally disappearing, 
merge into the plains in the lower Fruin valley, the flats of Kil- 
maronock parish, lower Strath Endrick on the opposite shore and 
the Vale of Leven. Fields, both pasture and under cultivation, are 
found at Tarbet on the isthmus between the fresh-water loch and 
the sea-arm, Loch Long at Arrochar. Three miles north of Tarbet at 
Upper Inveruglas, and for nearly 1} mile south of Ardlui, also for about 
2 miles of lower Glen Falloch near the embouchure of the river, is 
there pasture and arable land, although in the last-mentioned part 
only in a narrow alluvial strip on either side of the stream. 

Glen Falloch and the upper reaches of Loch Lomond are in a 
region formerly politically interesting. Here was debatable land, the 
northern part of Strathclyde, wedged between Dalriada to the west 
and Pictland to the east. Even to this day the county boundaries 
are peculiar; their arrangement is evidence of a long suecession of 
territorial disputes and settlements by charters since the union of the 
ancient kingdoms, 

Dumbartonshire extends for more than two miles north of the head 
of the loch, and on the west of the Falloch it is separated from Perth- 
shire by the Allt Arnan which flows in an easterly direction until 
erossed by the road at Inverarnan, thence running south for the last 
half-mile of its course and continuing to form the boundary until 
it joins the Falloch at Garabal Farm, The boundary between the 
two counties northwards is then the main river which, save for a 
peculiar irregularity in a field to the south-east of Inverarnan, divides 
them as far as a point nearly opposite the Benglas Burn. This, except- 
ing a few yards near its confluence with the Falloch, is the march with 
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Killin (Perthshire) and Arrochar (Dumbartonshire) on either side, to 
the north and south respectively. Dumbartonshire extends on the east 
of Loch Lomond for two miles south of Ardlui as far as the Allt 
Rostan separating it from Stirlingshire. Argyll marches with Dum- 
bartonshire on the heights of the south-western extremity of the 
Grampians approximately two miles west of Glen Falloch. Near the 
mountain tarn, Lochan Arnan, Perthshire joins these two counties; 
thence northwards Argyll and Perth meet along Druim Albain, the 
ancient Dalriadic boundary, 

Survival of Regard for Megaliths—Where there is an absence of 
distinct natural features by which parish or county boundaries may be 
clearly defined, recourse is made to artiticial landmarks to indicate the 
marches. Isolated boulders or heaps of stones are placed at intervals, 
and an imaginary line running through these is taken as the limits. 
Particularly does this apply to sparsely populated districts and moun- 
tainous regions. In localities where agricultural operations are carried 
on, boundaries may take the form of field confines such as walls and 
ditches or hedges planted in the past to separate one area from another. 
It will sometimes be found, when an actual examination is made of 
the limits of territory, that a few naturally placed stones are utilised 
to serve as boundaries, and it is not unusual to observe that on some 
of these are prehistoric sculpturings.' 

Stones still bearing upon their surfaces more or less distinct traces 
of archaic markings are usually of such size or shape as to arrest 
attention. Their striking appearance would make them easily recog- 
nised landmarks which, through custom, ultimately came to be accepted 
as of limitarian value. Megaliths are found incorporated into march- 
walls, and while some of these structures are, no doubt, comparatively 
modern, many go back to the medival and have undergone repair at 
different times. Other boundaries, acknowledged formerly, have become 
obsolete? Near abandoned clachans and shielings old limits of terri- 
torial and other divisions may be found in ruined dykes in whose lines 
one seldom fails to detect the presence of huge stones. Frequently in 
the neighbourhood of the numerous deserted habitations of the High- 
land glens are enormous boulders, and, although most are of no 
moment, a few, as landmarks, certainly did fill an important part in 
the past. 

Respect for megaliths was not solely restricted to those serving the 

1 The late Dr D. Christison mentions two Peeblesshire instances of cup-marked boulders 
built into walls, one near Manor Kirk and the other near Castle Hill. (Proceedings, vol. xxiii. 
pp. 14-2) 

* Examples are to be found in the defining marches of the detached portions of counties 
incorporated into the large shires in 1801. 
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purpose of denoting boundaries. Innumerable instances, not only in 
these islands but also abroad, can be cited where a natural landmark of 
this kind and still more so one which, from the most remote antiquity 
had attracted man, fulfilled the duty of marking meeting-places for the 
holding of open-air courts, elections, religious observances and other 
popular trysts. As a practice, assemblies near natural megaliths have 
not altogether ceased. Still more deeply ingrained in peoples who have 
preserved primitive customs is the habit of attending meetings at 
standing-stones set up by human handiwork. In this connection it is 
almost unnecessary to refer to Brittany with its pilgrimages to un- 
dressed boulders, menhirs, stone-circles, alignments and tumuli. Wales 
furnishes some examples of a similar nature. 

The usefulness of the huge isolated stone and the veneration in 
which it was held did not escape the attention of the founders of the 
early Church in Scotland and elsewhere. The crosses which indicated 
ecclesiastical boundaries, in addition to bringing before the people 
Christian teachings, were, doubtless, the successors of the simple or 
plainly marked megalith. 

Despite the general discontinuance of the regard in which large 
stones were held, tradition lingers round them and nearly all bear 
names suggestive of some creation of mythology, be it deity, demi-god, 
fabular hero, man, woman (usually aged) or legendary animal. The 
naming of peculiarly shaped megaliths or rocks did not cease with 
these freaks of natural causes, but often the stones hewn by the artifice 
of prehistoric man received appellations now in many cases garbled 
beyond recognition. Designations sometimes referred to the practical 
importance of the landmark’s value in denoting territorial limit. 

In Glen Falloch I have had the opportunity of studying examples 
which come under the categories of the march-stone and the trysting- 
place for religious meetings. In the first series is one which bears a 
name suggesting that it was a recognised boundary not merely of 
parishes or larger local land-divisions, but of kingdoms. This claim is 
substantiated by the distinctive appellation “Clach nam Breatann,” 
by which the boulder is known. 

Clach nam Breatann and the Chaisteils.—On account of its whilom 
importance, Clach nam Breatann. (the stone of the Britons) in Glen 
Falloch, is probably the most interesting of all Scottish boulder-land- 
marks. Situated about 700 feet above sea-level on the western slope 
of the glen, about three-quarters of a mile north by west of the upper 
Falls of Falloch, it commands an extensive view on all sides but 
particularly of lower Glen Falloch to the south and the Fionn Ghleann 
to the west. From the West Highland Railway a glimpse may be 
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obtained of the huge rock apparently perched on the crest of a hill. 
It can also be seen from many points on the roadway which runs 
parallel to and below the railway. 

Clach nam Breatann (fig. 2), however, is not the solitary boulder 
resting on a hillerest it seems when viewed from the distance: it is a 
group of piled schistose megaliths. Upon approaching the assemblage 
one is struck by the impressive appearance it presents with its base, a 
conical knoll, 180 feet in circumference and about 12 feet high, situated 
in an arena-like depression in the grassy plateau. Such a landmark 





Pig. 2. Clach nam Breatann from the south. 


could not have been ignored in the past and than this, no more distinct 
natural feature could have been chosen to indicate a march. 

The capstone surmounting the whole is inclined upwards, and, from 
the appearance of the breaks, the stones upon which it lies were part 
of it formerly, and that there was originally one boulder only is probable. 
The peak is no less than 15 feet 6 inches above the base of the 
supporting boulders; so that, including the knoll of large grass- 
covered stones, the full height of this great landmark is nearly 30 feet. 
In length the uppermost stone measures 14 feet 5 inches. It varies 
in width from 10 to 14 feet. Averaging 4 feet in thickness, its girth 
is over 50 feet. The longer axis is orientated 21° south of geographical 
east. 

The name, “Clach nam Breatann,” goes far back into the past and 
relates to ancient boundaries and specifically to the northernmost 
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limit of the kingdom of Strathclyde. Here also was the western 
frontier of Pictland. Not only so, but the confines of Dalriada, cor- 
responding very nearly to what is now Argyll (whose present march 
runs a little to the west of and parallel to Glen Falloch), probably 
joined with those of Pictland and Strathclyde at the boulder. Frontiers 
would vary on account of the constant wars waged among the peoples 
of the three realms, yet the geographical position of Glen Falloch, 
in the immediate vicinity of Druim Albain, inevitably made it a 
marchland. Maps indicating the limits of the ancient kingdoms can- 
not be strictly accurate because of the fluctuations, but cartographers 
agree in showing that the divisions met about here.'! 

Few works refer to this boulder but lately Professor W. J. Watson's 
Celtte Place-names has brought it to notice? Dr W. F. Skene states 
that a battle was fought in a.p. 717 between the Dalriads and the 
Britons near a stone called “Minviree” by Tighernach; this the author 
of Celtic Scotland supposes to be Clach nam Breatann2 Pinkerton, 
in An Inquiry into the History of Scotland preceding the Reign of 
Muleolm LIT, vol. i., part ii., p. 77, refers to a battle “at the stone called 
Mimro.” Professor Watson, admitting the possibility of the stone 
having served as a boundary, suggests that the name “Minviree” or 
“Minuire” may agree with the Welsh “maen "—“a stone,” and “iwrh "— 
“a roe-buck.”* The second part of the name may be compared with the 
corrupted designation in the R.M.S. “Currierk” for the now vanished 
holding, farther up Glen Falloch, which stood at the foot of Coire Earbh, 
“the rocky hollow of the roe-buck.” * 

On the 6-inch to the Mile Ordnance Survey Map (Perthshire, Sheet XC.) 
the boulder tigures as “Clach na Briton.” It is described in the North 
British Railway Company's Guide of 1895, p. 128, as “the curious 
boulder near the Falloch . . . ‘Clach-na-Breton’ or ‘Mortar Stone,’ the 
former name said to be derived from a clachan that at one time stood 
near it, and the latter from its peculiar form.” 

That Clach nam Breatann was regarded as an important and well- 

* A parallel may be drawn with “The Auld Wife's Lift” on Cralgmaddie Muir near Glasgow, 
At, or near, that natural trilith three parishes meet. 

* Cif, supra, p. 15. 

* Celtic Scotland, vol. i, p. 273. 

* History of the Celtic Place-names of Scotland, p, 387. 

* In connection with this place-name I have exchanged notes with Professor Watson. He 
tells me that in view of the pronunciation of “Coire Earbh" which I succeeded in obtaining 
from three Gaelic spenkers in Glen Falloch, I may justifiably muke the attractive comparison 
between this name and Tighernach's “Minviree.” The place appears as “Corryard,” lous 
(twice); “Corrieerb vel Currierk,” 1602; “ Toryark,” 1612, 1640: all B.M.S.; “Toryark,” 1640, and 
“Torzach,” 1670, in Retours—truly extraordinary instances of the corruption of «a place-name 


denoting one site. Only one designation, that of R.M_S. 1602, is perfectly clear by giving the 
alternative rendering. 
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known landmark down to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
positively established, for in easily identifiable, but somewhat corrupted 
forms, the name appears frequently in the R.M.S. Apart from the 
association with the boulder itself, the name is lost in that now borne 
by the ruined steading of Black Croft and many remains of houses 
near it beside the River Falloch and about } mile east of the megalith. 
Black Croft and remains of buildings on the east side of the river 
are no other than the “Clachinbretane” or “Clachinbrentane” of the 
charters, 

Between Clach nam Breatann and the road (about } mile to the 
east of the boulder) are sixteen heaps of fairly large stones. One 
of these heaps seems to present features indicating that it is a 
burial cairn now measuring 20 feet 5 inches by 16 feet 3 inches and 
2 feet in height. The others have the appearance of having been pillaged 
of a considerable part of their stones to build a dyke passing in the 
immediate vicinity. The possibility of these being accumulated land- 
gathered stones has to be considered, as a short distance away are the 
stone foundations of two small rectangular houses with the corners 
rounded on the outside. 

Considering that the district was in territory so frequently disputed, 
three other sites in upper Glen Falloch must be mentioned. Pinkerton, 
while not a wholly reliable authority, yet says that eastern Dalriada 
possessed a chain of forts. Although there are no really fortified places 
in the glen, certain names show that at least three eminences were 
probably regarded in the past as having definite strategic value. Two 
of these are “Chaisteils.”. One is a rocky height 1} mile north-east 
of Clach nam Breatann and opposite the Allt Andoran, a left bank 
tributary of the Falloch. It is situated between the present highway 
and the old road to Strathfillan.' Designated on the large-scale map 
as Chaisteil Rab, it does not seem to possess any remains of built 
defences; but commanding a wide view, it was no doubt a look-out. 
Two miles to the north-east and a short distance from Coiletter Farm, 
the other, Chaisteil Grigoir, is a more imposing height and from its 
summit a more extensive territory can be observed. Like the neigh- 
bouring chaisteil, there are no signs that artificial improvements 
were ever made here to defences already provided by nature One 


* The old road, possessed of some fine bridges but many severe gradients, can be traced 
mostly to the west of the modern one from north of Luss. Throughout it is comparatively wide 
and well engineered. From the west side of the railway at Croit Eodhain it is practically intact 
as far as Strathfillan where it joins the present highway, a mile west of Crianlarich. 

* The Andoran rises in An Chaisteil (266 feet), a peak north-west of Ardlui. A quarter mile 
north of the Benglas march there is a Lochan a’ Chaisteil near which, I am told, there are ruins. 
Out of this loch flows the Allt Criche (the March Burn). 
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mile north of the confluence of the Dubh Eas and the Falloch is a 
circular hill-top called the Dun, but more usually known as the Round 
Hill, Three sides are precipitous and the summit is over 1300 feet 
above sea-level. On the west the slopes are not steep, but, to a host 
occupying it, the height would be a wellnigh impregnable position as 
well as an admirable observation-post. Not only does it command a 
view of Glen Falloch, upper and lower, but none could use the track- 
way by Ghleann nan Caorunn to or from Dalmally without attracting 
the attention of watchers on the Round Hill. So far as I know, the 
hill does not show any signs of added fortification, Thus Glen Falloch 
did not lack defences, and those it did possess had the merit that they 
required little or no aid from man to make them serve as guardians 
of the marchland in which they were situated. Possibly never more 
than temporary muniments, these in a different locality and under 
other conditions would have been worthy of long occupation and 
constructions of some kind would certainly have been built upon them. 

The Pulpit Rock,—One mile and a half south of Ardlui, about 75 
yards west of the road and below the railway, is the enormous detached 
rock known as the Pulpit Rock and in Gaelic, Clach nan Tairbh (the 
Rock of the Bulls). It is 45 feet high and approximately 300 feet in 
girth at the base. It slopes to ground level on the north only but rises 
perpendicularly on all other sides, 

The Pulpit Rock derives its English designation from a large niche 
4 feet deep, 7 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet wide, hewn out of the east 
face, about a hundred years ago, to provide a shelter for a clergyman 
from Arrochar who, in accordance with custom, visited the place and 
officiated here four times a year! (fig. 3). The New Statistical Account 
dealing with Arrochar parish does not mention the rock, nor is it 
referred to in The Old Statistical Account. Arrochar parish was created 
in 1658 from the disjoined northern half of Luss parish ;? but the Pulpit 
Rock continued to fulfil its réle long after the time of this parochial 
re-arrangement, although that purpose, one might imagine, should have 
come to an end with the belated building of Arrochar Parish Church 
in 1733. 

The Rev. H. S. Winchester, B.D., minister of Arrochar, informs me 
that the practice of holding divine service in the open air was long in 
vogue, and that it was not until well into the latter half of the nineteenth 
century that it ceased. Quite a number of residents of the parish 
remember the attendances, the most important being at the Communion 
Service held in June. So popular was this that on such occasions 


* Maclean, Dumbarton, Vale of Leven, and Loch Lomond, p. 210. 
* Caledonia (New Edition), vol. vi. p. £08. 
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a brisk trade was carried on in food and liquor at the back of the 
boulder! 

To reply to speculative inquiry as to why a more convenient spot, 
such as a house, should not have been the place for meetings of a 
religious character after the fall of the ancient church, consideration 
must be given to some traditional significance borne by the huge 
boulder to the minds of the inhabitants of the locality—a significance, 
moreover, which had its origin in remote antiquity. 

The origin of the meetings at the place cannot possibly be a post- 





=> 


Fig. 3. The Palpit Rock near Ardlui. 


Reformation one, but an extremely ancient and firmly established 
usage. Further, it was apparently intended never to allow the custom 
to die out, and to ensure this end the preacher's shelter was devised. 
No doubt the interesting institution was bound to disappear through 
time but it did so gradually, the recent building of a convenient place 
of worship at Ardlui having now severed this link with the past. 

Reference is made later in these notes to an ecclesiastical site near 
Ardlui, but so far removed from others that consideration of its isola- 
tion supports the opinion that conventicles at the great boulder were 
indeed of ancient standing.’ 

The strong flavour of mythology in the Gaelic name, “Clach nan 
Tairbh,” for the Pulpit Rock, is accounted for in the tradition of the 


' Ut infra, pp, 43-4. 
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Red Bull of England and the Black Bull of Scotland meeting in mortal 
combat on Ben Vorlich. So terrific was the contest that the rock on 
which they fought became detached by reason of the shocks it was 
subjected to by the onslaughts of the infuriated animals, and finally 
it slipped down the slope of the mountain to rest permanently in its 
present situation. Victory, we learn, was with the northern bull which, 
with its crooked horn, dispatched its- rival,’ The story ends with the 
statement that Clach nan Tairbh “is the largest boulder in the three 
realms "—an indication that the legend associated with the place may 
go back to the time when this country was still divided up into the 
three kingdoms of Strathclyde, Dalriada, and Pietland. 

There appears little in the tale itself, but when it is considered 
that the bull figures in the mythology of so many countries, and so 
frequently is he met with in the onomatology of Scotland, it seems 
that the tradition provides interesting parallels and it should not be 
omitted from a notice of the district, 

There can be no reason for supposing that such a practice as that 
of holding meetings of a religious character at a place indicated by so 
prominent a natural feature, and one, moreover, which had attached 
to it the pagan legends of the past, should have had its origin in days 
when such observances were looked upon with disfavour by the reformed 
ecclesiastical system. Clearly, strong regard in some form for Clach 
nan Tairbh survived until almost the dawn of the twentieth century, 
for, combined with its practical use was the disguised continuance of 
old and long-established custom even in what may be regarded as the 
most prosaic of post-Reformation times, 

Again in the name “Ardlui,” the anglicised form of “ard laoigh,” 
the “rock” or “height of the calf,” reference is made to a bovine. 
Near the mouth of the Falloch, on its west bank and close to Ardlui 
Hotel, is a small plantation of conifers, In the centre of this wood 
is a large outerop of schist which gives its name to the place, The 
association of the words “tarbh” and “ laogh” no doubt bears on old- 
time traditions of the locality which have disappeared save in the 
little-known myth of the bulls, and such legends, disguised in the 
recondite place-names, have lingered on. 

At the back of the boulder, 5 feet from the ground and above 
a tiny stream flowing from the west thence along the south base of 
the rock, are weathered traces of two shallow artificially cut parallel 


' Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, vol, iii. pp. 131-2 

* Until the fusion of the ancient kingdoms the rock was in Strathclyde, To the north and 
north-west were Dalriada and Pictland: in the north and north-eastern parts of what was the 
latter are many instances of the carvings of bulls, 
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grooves about 12 inches long and 4} inch wide and 3 inches apart. 
These are set at an angle of about 45 degrees from the vertical. At 
this point a small chip of whitish flint was picked up. The fragment, 
over its greatest measurements, is 65 inch by ‘5 inch, and is nearly 
one-tenth of an inch in thickness. It bears traces of secondary working 
and is probably a piece broken off an implement. Found elsewhere this 
flint might not be worthy of comment, but its being obtained where there 
is no native material of the kind and coming from a district where, 
so far as can be ascertained, the discoveries of flint or other stone imple- 
ments have been rare, necessitate placing this specimen on record.' 

Long Cairn at Stuckindroin.—Occupying an old site midway between 
Ardlui and the Pulpit Rock is the farm Stuckindroin. From the remains 
and traces of buildings in the immediate neighbourhood it can be seen 
that here arose quite a considerable settlement, but it is hard to say how 
far back the different ruins date. Grants of land, however, show that 
Stuckindroin was held by the Macfarlanes in the thirteenth century. 
None of the vestiges of structures formerly dwellings or farm buildings 
are of archwological interest; but the field opposite the farm, between 
the road and the loch, contains an important antiquity. 

What seems to be a group of four irregularly circular burial-cairns, 
arranged in an approximate line running 69° east of north, appears, on 
careful examination of the ground, to be remains of a long cairn. The 
gradual demolition of the structure must cover centuries, and the nature 
of the destruction varied. Between each tumulus are irregular spaces, 
showing that, as material was required, the most vulnerable parts were 

* So far as I know, the only other flints showing signs of working found on Loch Lomondside 
are those I mention below. 

(a) Two small scrapers found at “ Fingal'’s Tomb,” Glen Luss (1927). 

(b) Barbed and stemmed arrow-head found on the island Inchmurrin and now in the National 
Museum. 

(c) Two worked chips found at Claddochside, Kilmaronock, are now in the Glasgow Art 
Galleries. 

(d) It was reported to me in the summer of 1927 that a stone implement had been found on 
the island Inchgalbraith. I asked my friend Mr Henry Lamond, F.S.A.Scot., Luss, if he could 
obtain any information about the discovery. Mr Lamond writes:—‘* An angler picked up an 
axe-head on Inchgalbraith, where I had long surmised the ruined castle had originally been 
built on the site of a prehistoric lake-dwelling. The angler invited a stone-mason to tell him 
what kind of stone the axe-head was made of. With a blow of his heavy hammer the man 
shivered it in pieces and remarked, * It's flint.’” 

I hope later to give a complete detailed notice of the implements found on Loch Lomondside. 

* It seems to be more than coincidence that in the vicinity of Clach nan Tairbh there should 
exist prehistoric remains. Taurian place-names are frequently associated with such antiquities. 
To cite a case in point where this feature is marked, I would refer to a large wood called Coille nan 
Tairbh on the Poltalloch estate at Ballymeanoch near Kilmartin. Within a radius of a few 
hundred yards are standing-stones all bearing carvings, and a rock-outcrop with markings at 
Baluachraig. There are also burial-cairns, one demolished except for the circle of large stones 


forming its outer margin and another opened by the late Canon Greenwell in 1864. (Proc, Soc. 
Ant. Scot., vol. vi., part i. pp. 48-8.) 
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attacked. Stones were used for dykes and, doubtless, many went to the 
construction of the now ruined steading buildings near the bounding wall 
to the south; these, again, were probably utilised in the present farm- 
house, barns and sheds, 

Nearest the loch is the well-preserved easternmost mound, about 5 feet 
high and 41 feet in diameter at its base, and 184 feet distant from the wall 
separating the road from the field. At uneven intervals are the three 
other cairns; the one next the first mentioned is in good condition and 
nearly as high. Its immediate neighbour is dilapidated but not to so 
great an extent as that close to the wall. In fact, this part of the 
structure is practically razed to the level of the surrounding ground— 
a state due, not only to the wholesale removal of the stones, but to the 
action of water dripping from the overhanging trees in rainy weather 
and also to the tread of cattle sheltering under the foliage. 

In the plantation to the west of the road (a little over 20 feet in width 
between its confining walls) the outline of the cairn can be traced for 40 
feet, Recent verge-cutting of the turf near the base of the wall on the 
west side reveals the presence of some of the rubble-stones of the pre- 
historie structure through which the highway was cut. When the actual 
carriage-way was widened by a few feet some years ago many stones were 
removed when the labourers were engaged on the work at this point. 

The dimensions available indicate that this cairn was at least 244 feet 
in length, but it is likely that when complete, it would be longer, say 250 
feet. At the east end,as has been noticed, it is 41 feet across, and, judging 
from its intact appearance, the burial is probably unchanged from what 
it measured originally here. So demolished are the other parts that all 
one can say, with any degree of certainty, is that there was a gradual 
narrowing towards the western end where it is now reduced to an in- 
determinate outline about 20 feet in width. 

Dilapidated though it be, this structure is of importance so far as the 
district is concerned, because it provides evidence that in Neolithic times 
man had availed himself of one of the few localities on north-west Loch 
Lomondside which, even now, can be regarded as capable of supporting 
a community. 

In the summer of 1925 a holiday camper ventured to dig into the 
easternmost mound whose artificial nature he recognised. Fortunately 
the work of the enthusiast was stopped in time, but not before I was able 
to examine the stonework exposed by his labour. 

Many large water-rolled stones of different sizes were used by the 
builders of the cairn, the sepulture being built regularly layer by layer, 
with the heaviest stones at the bottom, The trench, which had not quite 
reached the original subsoil, measured 4 feet by 3 feet and 6 feet deep, was 

VOL. LXIIL. 22 
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filled in after examination, and all the stones were replaced as nearly as 
possible in their original positions. 

Boulder in March-dyke at Blarstainge—The high ground on the east 
side of lower Glen Falloch, north of Ardlui, is a wild and deserted region, 
Geologically the hillsides are full of interest, and in few places is there 
to be seen so vast a number of immense boulders, ice-carried or broken 
away from the rocky faces of the steep hills. 

A little-used pathway leads from Ardleish near the head of Loch 
Lomond, to Benglas Farm nearly half a mile north-east of Inverarnan. 
About half-way, 312 feet above sea-level and a little to the north of the 
tiny Lochan Dubh which, with its outlet, forms a depression between the 
Falloch valley and the western slopes of Cruach, is a huge, gnarled 
boulder of schist. It is 16 feet high, 11 feet wide and 11 feet thick at 
the base. By its conspicuous size and position near a small stream this 
large rock forms a prominent landmark. As such it must have been 
recognised long ago when the glen was more populous, for it dictated 
the position and alignment of a march-dyke extending on either side of 
the monolith to east and west. The wall terminates near a stream a 
short distance to the east of the stone. The march is an old one 
indicating the division between the lands of Ardleish and Benglas, 

Little more than a quarter of a mile to the north is the ruined shieling 
of Blarstainge, at one time the home of a fair-sized community as the 
numerous small ruined houses testify. As “ Blaystaing” it figures on 
the map issued with The New Statistical Account of Dumbartonshire, 
and in Macfarlane records it is referred to as “Blairstang and 
Stuckmud.”! 

The boulder, if not actually one of a series of boundary landmarks, 
was indubitably in recognised march-land. Strathclyde was, in this 
district, but a narrow strip between its neighbours Dalriada and Pict- 
land. The limit between Strathclyde and Pictland, to the south-east of 
Glen Falloch, corresponded to the present boundary between Stirling- 
shire and Perthshire formed by the Glengyle Water and Loch Katrine. 
Beyond the head waters of the Glengyle the division is now sinuous and 
made still more complicated by the intrusion of Dumbartonshire on 
the east side of Falloch from Benglas and down Loch Lomondside as 
far as the Allt Rostan. After centuries these marches are now fixed; 
but when Scotland was still made up of the three kingdoms, such an 
important and strategic natural feature as Loch Katrine was an 
admirable frontier and as a demarcation has withstood many changes. 
It may therefore be concluded that the Glengyle boundary to the 
west of Loch Katrine is also ancient, but beyond that river the absence 

* James Macfarlane, History of the Clan Macfarlane, p. 143. 
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of such clearly defined limits necessitated some other marks which 
could be easily recognised, As one of these the Blarstainge boulder 
provided an excellent guide, 

Stone-circle and Rock Seulpturings at Inverarnan—Situated nearly 
two miles north of Ardlui on the east side of the Dumbarton-Crianlarich 





Fig. 4. Plan of Stone-cirele and Cup-marked Rock at Inverarnan. 


road, immediately after that highway has entered the parish of Killin 
in Perthshire, is Inverarnan Hotel with the farm of the same name on 
the opposite side, a few yards to the north. 

Behind the farm, that is, to the west of it, and a few yards north 
of the old Lairig Arnan drove-road, a year or two before the War I 
noticed a number of stones, and I concluded from their arrangement 
that here were the remains of a double cirele (fig. 4). It was not until 
1919, however, that I was again able to pursue my investigations at 
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this place, and as the region offered me great attractions I spent much 
time in the district. 

Regarded from the view-point of the picturesque, the Inverarnan 
circle occupies a singularly beautiful situation. Immediately to the 
north is a large wood of tall larch trees. To the west is a small tree- 
covered hillock shutting out the rising ground forming the valley-slope 
of the south-western Grampians. Searcely more than a quarter of a 
mile to the east is the precipitous and almost perpendicular western scarp 
of Benglas, with the falls of that name descending in a few leaps from a 
great height almost to the level of the River Falloch. Between the cirele 
and the Allt Arnan, to the south, is a narrow strip of pasture, and beyond 
the stream, on the Dumbartonshire side, is rough undulating moor. 

The site is peculiar as the circles are not on regular ground, and at 
least two erratic boulders to the west appear to have been incorporated 
into the setting. Except for those in the innermost ring, the stones to 
the east are on a lower level than the first mentioned as are others 
to the north and south, but not to so great a degree. The ground, save 
in the raised centre, has become extremely marshy and even in summer 
the moisture remains. 

The outer cirele has been 102 feet in diameter, and the inner 71 
feet. Judging from the distance between the stones which appear to 
be placed at regular intervals, the larger circle probably consisted of 
thirty-one stones and the smaller of twenty-nine. In the centre of the 
settings is a grassy platform where there may have been a third ring, 
but it is now occupied by some boulders three of which apparently 
served as corner-stones of a building dismantled long ago. The struc- 
ture, whose longer axis ran north-west and south-east, is now reduced 
to these stones (which from their size and appearance seem to have 
been taken from one of the circles), and a slightly raised irregularity 
extending for a few feet. 

Two isolated boulders of similar appearance and size lie almost on 
the north and south line, 48 and 100 feet north of the outer circle. 
Their position seems to indicate that they are part of the setting. 

The boulders forming the circles are not very large. Those remain- 
ing average from 2 to 3 feet in length and the same in height, and, as 
is usual in such sites, some have, in the course of time, become displaced 
or have sunk deeply into the wet soil and consequently show little 
above the ground. Stones have been removed gradually; the boulders 
left in situ were, no doubt, too unwieldy to permit of their being easily 
removed, and those in the marshy places were doubtless left untouched 
on account of their situation. 

The Inverarnan circles resemble remains of a small setting on the 
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sloping ground to the south of Loch Ardinning near Strathblane. At 
Melgum Lodge, Tarland, Aberdeenshire, are vestiges of a stone-circle 
like the example under review. In their dilapidated condition the 
Raedykes Cireles, near Stonehaven, show analogous features.* 

Near the south corner of the fencing separating the pasture from 
the farm-enclosure are the turf-covered remains of a small inclined 
banking built of land-gathered stones. This raised work, carried over 
the soft ground, is 2 feet in height; it now measures about 60 feet in 
length and averages 10 feet 6 inches in width. Its longitudinal axis 
runs in a line approximately north-west and south-east. When entire, 
the structure formed part of a roadway leading up to the building 
erected in the middle of the circles, 

At a distance of 67 yards due south of the circle behind Inverarnan 
Farm, in the Allt Arnan. is a small island, its western end consisting of 
an outcrop of the native schist 63 feet in girth® The crest of the rock 
is 2) feet above the present bed of the stream which, as far as I have 
learnt, although subject to sudden and heavy floods, has never been 
known to cover the island. The top of the eastern portion of the rock 
is 8 feet 6 inches above grass-level and slants towards its base. On this 
part, near the main stream, an easel-like surface measuring 7 feet 8 inches 
by 5 feet 6 inches has been prepared. The irregular surface of the re- 
maining rock-face averages 2 inches above the dressed portion, in the 
smoothing of which much labour must have been expended. This 
area, now spongeous and absorbing much moisture through its strim, 
has a much weathered appearance. Despite the rain action of centuries 
a large number of seulpturings can be detected. In common with 
Scottish prehistoric markings, cup-marks predominate in this assemblage 
made up of thirty cups, three channels, and one half-moon. The cups, 
of diameter varying from j inch to 1} inch, in spite of their weathered 
condition on a poor surface, are for the most part nearly 4 inch deep 
as are the other sculpturings.! The drawing reproduced from a rub- 
bing shows the group (fig. 5), 

In the summer of 1925 I once more examined the rock with the 
object of checking my rubbings. The prolonged drought had reduced 
the volume of water in the Arnan, and the stony bed of the stream at 
the eastern end of the island, where normally the flow is rapid and 


* Proceedings, vol. txi, pp. 5-H, * Ibid, vol. lil. pp. 2-25, 

* Since these notes were written a cottage has been built between the circle and the burn 
thus impairing the north and south line, 

* Mr A. Maclennan, residing at Furnace Cottage by Ardiui, informs me that his wife, before 
marriage in the ‘eighties, lived at Balloch with an aunt. The older woman, Who had been in 
service at Ardlui between 1840 and 1850, had referred to a circular stone-setting and rock-carvings 
at Inverurnan. 
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rather shallow, was dried up for the greater part on both sides. A 
dark greenish stone was distinguishable among the great variety of 
water-rolled pebbles exposed. I picked it up to examine it and saw at 
once that it was an axe in very fair condition. 

The implement is polished except near the butt end, and is 5{4 inches 
long, 24 inches broad and 1} inch thick in the middle. The cross-section 
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Fig. 6. Cup-markings on Hock at Inverarnan, 


is elliptical but oval at the butt. The cutting edge, unfortunately 
slightly chipped in one or two places, shows more signs of wear at 
one corner than at the other. The butt has been damaged but not 
sufficiently to impair the symmetrical appearance of the tool. 

Mr Peter M'‘Nair, F.G.S., Kelvingrove Art Gallery, to whom I showed 
the axe-head, tells me that it is of native green schist an outcrop of 
which occurs a little to the north of Ardlui Station. 

Comparing this example with others, 1 find that it closely resembles 
one found a number of years ago at Livermere, Suffolk. ! 

* Evans, Stone Implements of Great Britain (1872 edition), fig. 50, p. 116, 
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Only three similar stone implements have previously been found in 
the Loch Lomond district, or at least, no greater number has been 
recorded. One of these, an axe-head, found on the shores of the loch 
at Claddochside, Kilmaronock, is now in the Glasgow Corporation Art 
Galleries and Museums. Another of the same type, picked up near 
Arden, was presented to the National Museum in 1899.1 

In 1892 a stone axe (AF 409) from Glen Falloch was purchased for the 
National collection. Unfortunately, the exact place where it was found 
is not known. 

In medizeyal times a number of small houses rose up on either bank 
of the stream, and until the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
place figured in documents relating to the Macfarlanes of that Ik who 
sold their estates in 1784. The name “Inverarnan” figures in many 
unrecognisable forms in the R.M.S., where reference is made to charters 
confirming grants of land to the Campbells of Glen Falloch whose 
property was on the north or Perthshire side of the Allt Arnan. In 
the late Mr Erskine Beveridge’s The Abers and Invers of Scotland, 
p. 38, is a complete list of the appellations collected, and these quoted 
are: “Inverinarren, Innerymeren, Inverintrane, Inverymerrain, Invery- 
nans (R.M.S. 1598-1649)." The place-name occurs as Innerymeran 
in Acts Parl, vol. vy. Anno 1633. and-in Retours 140 and 1670, as 
“Innerymoran” and “Innerynnane” respectively, Another designation 
is “ Innerintrane,”? 

Round Cairn and Chapel-site at Glen Falloch Farm. — On the 
6-inch to the Mile Ordnance Survey Map (Perthshire CI., N .E.), the hill- 
side to the north-west of the small tree-covered knoll screening the 
circle from the main slope of the mountain figures as “ Meall-an-t- 
Sagairt” or “the Priest's Hill.” This designation may relate to the 
stone-circle but bears more probably on the vestiges of a small rect- 
angular building, the longer axis of which is set 33" east of north, 
presumed to be the remains of a chapel. The ruin is situated about 
100 yards east of Glen Falloch Farm, } mile north of Inverarnan, close 
to the confluence of the Dubh Eas and the Falloch. 

At this place is the nineteenth-century mausoleum of the Campbells 
of Glen Falloch. Between this and the ruins of the supposed chapel 
is a dome-like mound, now 2 feet in height and 20 feet in diameter, 
This is a burial-cairn, and while in good condition and covered with 
thick turf it is not as high as when first seen by me a number of 
years ago. Many stones, which were then grass-covered, have been 
taken away but the present tenant has left the tumulus undisturbed, 


* The axe-head found at Inverarnan is now in the National Museum also (AF 684), 
* The Clan Campbell, vol. ii, p. 108. 
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and although somewhat reduced, it has retained an appearance of 
preservation. On probing with a crowbar at a depth of 3 feet from 
the surface a slab was encountered. This, when struck with the 
implement, rang hollow, probably indicating the position of the burial 
chamber. To the west a number of fairly large water-rolled white 
quartz pebbles are exposed. 

Here are also a few inscribed headstones of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Scanty in its remains this site provides, 
nevertheless, an interesting example of continuous regard for a 
place. 

Named “Stuckchaple” in the charters, it is evidence of the known 
nature of the spot; Gaelic speakers always call it “Stuc a’ Chabeil,” 
the “Rock (or Pinnacle) of the Chapel.” 

While the remains of the small building near the round cairn can- 
not be definitely pronounced to be those of an ecclesiastical foundation, 
deduction shows that there is reason for assuming that they are. 

In the absence of any definite evidence of other church sites between 
St Fillan’s Chapel nearly ten miles to the north and Luss nineteen 
miles south, it is hardly conceivable that so great a distance could 
have existed between places of worship as the Glen Falloch of the 
past was comparatively populous. Because of the natural features, 
beyond a certain point to the south towards Luss, there could have been 
little or no agriculture, consequently there were no habitations and, 
therefore, little need for a church. If the Pulpit Rock, previously 
referred to, were resorted to at fixed intervals in mediwval times, 
no doubt consciences were satisfied. 

The orientation of the building, it is true, is not a sure guide, but 
chapels vary greatly as regards what has become a much debated 
question. Indeed, numerous instances might be mentioned where 
there is much divergence from true cardinal setting. In the same 
county I have noted the orientation of many ancient chapels and 
have been struck by the absence of uniformity. 

To find evidence of post-Reformation burial at a place like this is 
to pre-suppose (as may be proved in many parallel cases) the existence 
of an earlier church with burial-ground attached. 


Cup-MARKS AT DUINISH, CRIANLARICH, 
On the high ground above a sharp bend in the River Fillan, about 
a mile north-east of Crianlarich, are the remains of a hamlet figuring 
as Duinish on an estate map dated 1769 shown me by Mr Gordon Place 
in whose father's possession was the site until a few years ago. 
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Here Mr Place pointed out to me a schistose boulder, 50 feet in 
girth and averaging 5 feet in height, on which are about sixty large 
and well-preserved cup-marks. Probably the boulder bore a preater 
number of carvings than evident now as the stone shows signs of 
having lost much of its original surface. Nearby are several large 
pieces which have become detached or have been removed. A few 
yards to the east of the boulder is a remarkable stone I wish to bring 
before the notice of the Society, Viewed from east to west, the mono- 
lith of schist appears as a triangle whose apex has been injured. The 
longer axis of the stone is orientated 3° east of true north, and at 
grass-level it measures 4 feet along east and 
west faces. Taken medially the full height 
is now 3 feet 4} inches, but this was greater 
originally as a few inches are broken off at 
the top. The two faces and the side to the 
north are fairly smooth and the side has the 
added feature of tapering evenly upwards 
from a width of 18 inches at the ground 
to 134 inches. The narrower south side, 
averaging 10 inches, is not quite regular on 
account of fissures, but from a distance the 
unevenness is not apparent, 

The west face bears an assemblage of 
fourteen cup-markings varying from 4 inch 
in diameter to 2 inches. These sculpturings | 
are all fairly deep and well preserved. On sig Ns eer ich eine . 
the sloping and tapering north side are four 
cups each 1} inch in diameter, two being placed about midway on the 
inclined surface and two almost at ground-level, In the illustration 
based on rubbings, an aspect of the north side is shown as if perpen- 
dicular to indicate the relationship between the main group and the 
markings on the side (fig. 6). 

Three-quarters of a mile west of Duinish, near the West H ighland 
Railway, are the ruins of another shieling which appears on the Place 
estate map of the eighteenth century as Luibmore. Among the many 
large scattered boulders here is one on which are a few distinet cup- 
marks but the group is not remarkable, 

In concluding this section I wish to record my indebtedness to the 
many friends who assisted me in making surveys of the sites described, 
To Mr Callander, Director of the Museum, and Mr Ludovic M‘L. 
Mann I am most grateful for invaluable advice and for going over 
the difficult terrain with me, I am under a great obligation to 
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Professor W. J. Watson for his help in respect of the place-names to 
which special reference has been made. 


CROSS-PILLAR AT Sure, GLEN DocHART. 


On a low knoll in a field to the north of the road and close to the 
River Dochart at Suie near Luib is the burial-ground of the Macnabs 
of Inishewan. A few graves of the family are within a rectangular 
enclosure of dry-stone masonry in which is a mural tablet stating 
that the structure dates back to 1759. There are some plain slabs 
without the low roofless building and also clear traces of foundations. 

None of the sepulchral stones calls for comment; but close to the 
south-east corner of the Macnab en- 
closure is a leaning pillar of schist 
firmly set in the ground, From grass- 
level the stone rises 3 feet 8} inches to 
its irregular top which still retains a 
feature common in such monuments, 
that of one side being higher than the 
other. Roughly quadrate in section 
and badly weathered, it varies in 
thickness and bears no sign of having 
been dressed. At the base the girth 
is 2 feet 8 inches. 
pe Two faces, approximately east and 
EAST west, are presented. Each bears an 
I 2er 






WEST 
incised cross, rude in form but not 


° 
totally devoid of symmetry or simi- 
larity of position. 
Fig. 7. Cross-pillar at Sule near Luib, Measuring 9} inches by 62 inches, 


the cross borne on the west face is 

fairly well preserved, but while now only 4 inch in depth it was prob- 
ably more originally ; on the opposite aspect the symbol, although very 
shallow, is larger, having a shaft 10} inches long and arms 8 inches 
across. It is greatly impaired by having the shaft and part of the arms 
cut in a deep and broad groove which allows rainwater to flow down 
easily, thus wearing the stone and almost obliterating the carving 
at its lower end which now appears to merge into the groove. 

Both sculpturings are alike in appearance and are cut to the average 
width of 1 inch. 

The illustration is reproduced from rubbings (fig. 7). 

Writing in the Proceedings, vol. xxiii., footnote, p. 117, the late 
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Dr Joseph Anderson leads one to believe that the burial-ground at 
Suie was no more than a place of sepulture of Macnabs, But in view 
of the place-name “Suie,” derived from “Suidhe,” “a seat” (and no doubt 
referring to one of St Fillan’s places of contemplation),’ the existence 
of an early chapel here is certain. Evidence of this is provided, 
not only by the vestiges of foundations but also by the cross-pillar 
of a type which cannot be classed as a memorial of the dead, The 
monument and its carvings may be placed as cceval with the great 
patron of the district. The position of the stone, while perhaps not 
canonical according to the usage of the later church, is nevertheless 
exactly similar to that of a cross-bearing boulder noted by me some 
years ago at St Blane’s Chapel, Lochearnhead. Nor is it likely that 
the stone was moved from its original situation in the eighteenth 
century, as the builder of the family burial-enclosure undoubtedly chose 
the spot because of its long recognised sacred character. At the time 
of the erecting of a building on the chapel-site the Highlander evinced 
an even stronger regard for such relics than he does now.? 


Crosses AT CAMBUSDOON AND BLAIRSTON, ALLOWAY. 


The old Kirk of Alloway was built in 1516, and on the annexation of 
the parish of Alloway to that of Ayr in 1690 the building became dis- 
used and was allowed to fall into ruin.‘ Close associations with the 
Ayrshire poet, however, have made both church and churchyard the 
resort of countless visitors. The neglect and decay to which the kirk 
seemed destined when it ceased to be used for the purpose for which 
it was built was arrested little more than a hundred years later, not 
through any veneration for the sacred character of the site, but through 
the sentimental regard for Robert Burns which commenced to find 
expression not long after his death. Consequently, Alloway Kirk, roof- 
less though it stands, is in good condition. No architectural feature of 
any moment distinguishes it, and the plain rectangular building with 
its simple belfry is too well known to call for description here. Lately 
this early sixteenth-century edifice has come under the protection of 
H.M. Office of Works, so that, independent of private enterprise or good- 
will, its preservation is assured in the future. 

Innumerable references have been made to the Kirk of Alloway, 
but none makes mention elucidative as to the antiquity of the site on 
which it was erected. The presence of a well known as Mungo’'s, 

* Celtic Place-names, p, Sl. 
* Procéedingas, vol. |xi. pp. 134-7. 


* Vide supra, pp. 43-4, referring to the Campbell burial-ground in Glen Falloch. 
* Caledonia (New Edition), vol. vi. p. 504. 
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about a hundred yards west of the church, nevertheless leads one to 
‘nfer that the building set up in 1516 was not the first structure of an 
ecclesiastical nature here. 

Mungo's Well is situated within the grounds of Cambusdoon School 
whose policies to the south-east are contiguous to the old burial- 
ground surrounding the church ruins, The spring now issues into a 
conerete basin 1 foot 10 inches deep and 3 feet 1 inch in diameter. Its 
outflow serves to fill an ornamental basin in a rockery constructed a 
few yards below to the south-east and close to the northern arch of 
the bridge carrying the Turnberry Branch of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway over the River Doon. 

To test the presumption that until the present time Mungo's Well 
might have been respected as a wishing-well, it was recently cleared of 
the dead leaves and débris which filled it and encumbered the effluence. 
In the rubbish removed were dozens of white quartz pebbles showing 
that the spring had its votaries who dropped a pebble into its clear 
depths upon making a wish even after the well was restored and put 
into orderly condition when the new railway line was constructed some 
twenty years ago. Whether the practice of visiting Mungo'’s Well 
and wishing at its side was made in a serious spirit or only halt- 
heartedly, and perhaps as an amusing way of keeping up an old 
recognised custom, I do not claim to decide. What particular virtue 
was ascribed to Mungo’s Well at Cambusdoon is not known, but the 
number of springs reputed to have been blessed by the great missionary 
of Strathclyde is certainly considerable. The fact that at least six of 
these are near churches or church-remains indicates that wells were 
associated with the cultus of Kentigern or Mungo. Probably the most 
interesting instance of this is the well within the crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral, the shrine of the saint being only a few feet away to the 
north-west. 

Alloway kirkyard is full of sepulchral monuments of the conventional 
types ranging in date from the latter half of the seventeenth century 
to modern tombstones, but no stone going back to pre-Reformation 
times remains within the enclosure. It may be said that the collection 
of gravestones covers the period which has elapsed since Alloway Kirk 
became disused in 1690. Recently, however, a monument giving definite 
proof of the ancient associations of Alloway has come to my notice 
through the chance discovery made by Master James Galloway of 
Cambusdoon School. This was found in the small coppice within the 
property of Cambusdoon here separated from the burial-ground by a 
wall, close to which stood the relic almost covered with decaying 
arborgous refuse, When the heaped-up dead leaves and sticks had 
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been cleared away the stone was seen to bear markings of an interest- 
ing nature near its head, and after removing the thick growth of moss 
and lichen on the surface the well-preserved carving of a cross of 
ancient and uncommon type was fully exposed. An excavation made 
round the base of the monument to ascertain its exact dimensions 
revealed that the lower part, firmly fixed 
in the ground, was fractured and that the 
upper portion rested upon it. 

The fine-grained sandstone slab, pitted 
and weathered, with a fragment broken 
off the top right-hand corner, measures 
4 feet 1 inch in length and 1 foot 6 inches 
in width at the head, tapering to 1 foot 
linch wide at the lower extremity of the 
small detached piece; the break, running 
almost straight across the width of the 
stone, occurs 1 foot 3 inches from the 
foot. The thickness (5 to 7} inches) and 
the irregularity of the back suggest that 
originally this monument had been a 
rude-back slab dressed down fairly evenly, 
at a date possibly not remote, to serve in a 
building. 

The design is formed of ares struck 
from eight points on the circumference of 
a circle of the same radius, circumscribing 
by its outline, } inch wide and deep, the 
geometrical rendering of the cross which 
measures 134 inches down and across its : 
equal arms, The ares are arranged so as F'#® ren ihm 
not to intersect, and the interspaces be- Kit, 
tween the arms are hollowed out tojthe depth of } inch, corresponding 
in this respect to the enclosing circle. The hollows and incised circular 
outline surrounding the cross seem to give this the appearance of being 
relieved from the remainder of the stone (fig. 8). 

A feature to be noted is that, in common with other ancient crosses, 
there is the usual absence of strict adherence to symmetry in the lay- 
out and execution of the carving. This characteristic does not detract 
from the pleasing appearance of the Alloway example. 

The type of cross, either simple or elaborate, is of rare occurrence 
in Scotland, and where found the site is invariably in what was the 
scene of the labours of missionaries influenced by the Church of Candida 
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Casa in Whithorn. The Alloway cross, although a survival of type, is 
an addition to the limited list of the Strathclyde monuments of its class 
which ineludes the earliest sculptured stones of the Christian era in this 
country. : 

Of ruder and apparently more primitive sculpture is another cross 
earved on a large granitic boulder protected by a low surrounding wall 
of drystone masonry to the south of the lane leading to Blairston 
Mains, about midway between the high road and the house, and a mile 
and a quarter south of Alloway. 

The recumbent megalith of irregular appearance lies east and west 
but it may once have been upright. It 
measures § feet 2 inches in length. For 
a distance of 3 feet 4 inches from the 
western end it averages 3 feet 5 inches in 
_ width and beyond this it narrows down 
| to a rounded end. The surface now pre- 
sented and bearing the sculpturing is 2 feet 
from the ground, The sides and the end 
to the west are rounded. The incised cross 
is not centrally placed on this stone, and 
except for the head and arms, it is so 
_ shallow and weathered that in places the 
- seculpturing is almost difficult to trace. It 

_ now measures 5 feet 2 inches in length 
from the extremity of the head at the 
, west to the end of the shaft which is still 
' fairly visible, but there are faint vestiges 
. | haa Sea of the hollow for a little way beyond this 

Be. SE tine point. The upper portion consisting of 
head and arms, whose ends expand towards 
the sides of the stone, is more deeply cut and better preserved than 
the shaft. At their extremities the head and arms measure 10} and 
8 inches respectively and taper to 2 inches at their intersection where 
they join the shaft of the same width. The shaft gradually narrows 
down to 1{ inch finally becoming indefinite. Probably the shaft was 
of uniform width originally, but this cannot be said with certainty as 
the whole appearance of the cross is vague and disappointing (fig. 9). 


re : 





SHort Crist IxauMATION aT EpxaM, RoxBURGHSHTRE. 


On llth October 1928, Robert Mathewson employed by Mr J. Hamilton, 
Highridgehall, Ednam, was completing his day’s ploughing in the 
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north-east corner of a field known as the Haugh, when the horses’ 
progress was arrested while taking the gradual rise from the flat near 
the River Tweed towards the Kelso-Coldstream road. The labourer 
noticed that, at a depth of about a foot, the ploughshare had fouled 
and broken off a piece of a very large stone. Finding that the latter 
remained immovable and that a cavity was revealed by the forcible 
removal of the fragment, he inserted his hand into the opening, and 
from the hollow beneath withdrew some bones which he recognised to 
be those of a human being, 

In Mr Hamilton's absence, the discovery was reported to the police 
at Kelso, and in the presence of Dr S. Davidson of that town the soil 
was cleared when it was seen that the stone exposed in its entirety 
was a great slab 4 feet 9 inches in length by 3 feet 1 inch at its widest 
and 4 inches thick. This, on being lifted aside, revealed a well-made 
stone-lined grave at the bottom of which lay, on a bed of coarse river 
sand, pebbles and shingle, a number of decayed bones and two teeth 
later taken to Kelso Police Station, 

I visited the site four days after the find, and am taking this oppor- 
tunity of giving details of the antiquity accidentally brought to light. 

Mr Hamilton was good enough to accompany me to the Haugh, an 
extensive field bounded on the south by the Tweed and on the north 
by the highway. A hedge, the eastern limit, extending from the road 
to the river, separates Roxburghshire (Ednam parish) from the Berwick- 
shire parish of Eccles, 

No indications of cairn or barrow structure exist at the site, nor is 
there anything to lead the inquirer to infer that there was a mound 
over the grave. There are no field-walls suggesting that in their build- 
ing stones robbed from a prehistoric monument had been used. The 
Haugh is profusely covered with small water-rolled stones such as can 
be picked up from the bed or sides of any river, so that in this regard 
no material is available to enable one to come to a definite conclusion, 

The grave, situated 90 feet above sea-level, is 103 feet from the north- 
east corner of the field and 55 feet south of the low hedge dividing 
the Haugh from the road. 

It is a typical short cist in the form of a trapezoid, the orientation 
of whose longer central axis is 13 degrees east of cardinal north. The 
sides and ends are extremely well constructed of slabs rudely but 
regularly dressed to the thickness of 1} inch, The long slabs measure 
4 feet by 2 feet and 3 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 24 inches internally, but 
as they overlap the ends, 3 inches at least must be added to give an 
estimation of their full length. The ends, like the sides, are not equal 
in size; that, at what for convenience may be called the north-east 
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extremity, being an irregular quadrilateral at the top | foot 10 inches 
in length and 1 foot 4 inches in height. Its opposite is 1 foot 9 inches 
long and 1 foot 7 inches high. The depth of the actual cist is 2 feet, 
and none of the stones forming it has been set vertically. At the top 
the width across is almost uniformly 2 feet I inch and at bottom 1 foot 
9 inches. A peculiar feature is that the shorter and narrower of the 
slabs forming the sides was not arranged in such a way that its top, 
like the upper part of its three neighbours, should forma perfect support 
for the cover-stone. Care was taken, however, that the lower portion 
of the four slabs should be placed to form a uniform line at the bottom 
of the grave. Consequently, to ensure that the lid should rest evenly 
on the substructure, a number of flat stones was placed along the top 
of what is (viewed from the south-west) the right-hand slab. 

As I did not see the bones in situ, I had to elicit what information 
I could as to their position when found. It seems that what little 
remained of the cranium lay at the south-east end of the cist. From 
the dimensions of the cavity it will readily be understood that the 
body when interred was placed in a crouching position with the knees 
bent, so far as I could learn, towards the south side of the cist. 
Apparently no relies were noticed among the bones nor was there 
met any trace of metal, but upon sifting the gravelly deposit on which 
reposed the skeletal remains I found a prismatic piece of mottled grey 
flint 18 inch long, ‘4 inch wide and ‘175 inch thick. One end and part 
of the underside bear traces of secondary working. Probably the 
implement was a knife, but from the worn condition of the worked 
edges it had seen much service. 

The bones could not be taken from the custody of the police for 
detailed anthropological examination and report, but they consisted 
of parts of the skull, leg and arm bones and portions of vertebrie of 
an adult human being, probably male. 
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NOTE ON A SUPPOSED FLINT-WORKER’S SITE NEAR FINDHORN, 
MORAYSHIRE. By Mrs DUFF DUNBAR, F.S.A.Scor, 


Between Findhorn and Halton, protected by sandhills, except on part 
of the west side, there is a wide, flat, circular area of sand thickly 
strewn with sea-gravel and pebbles—quartzite, gneiss, porphyritic rock, 
ete.—the sort of pebbles that form the raised beach on which the site 
is located. 

On the surface of this area are strewn a great number of pieces of 
flint—flakes, fragments, and small chips, many of the latter very small 
indeed. The flints are for the most part grey, but some of the smaller 
bits are of a beautiful yellow, and some are red or pearly-grey and 
semi-translucent, There are also flint nodules, whole and broken, of 
a rather poor quality, showing cavities and crystalline formation inside. 
The broken nodules might have been rejected material. 

The closest search of the surface failed to discover any manufactured 
flints except a few dise-shaped scrapers of poor workmanship, a few 
parallel long-shaped flakes, a rather good core, and small triangular pieces 
of flint from 1 to 4 inch in length, without side chipping, which might 
possibly have been teeth of some instrument, or more probably waste 
fragments thrown away by the worker. In 1925 a passer-by found a 
fine pearl-grey, barbed and stemmed arrow-head, measuring 1] inch by 
1} inch approximately. The possessor wished to sell it, but as the price 
asked was “not less than five pounds” it did not change hands, 

Other arrow-heads are said to have been found on these links. I 


of flint fragments, the site was very unproductive, 

Towards the south-east end of the area the surface rises into a low 
mound, the circumference of which is about 130 feet. Its whole area is 
strewn with small stones mostly showing the action of fire, and some 
almost vitrified by heat. One part of the mound is darker than the 
other, The circumference of this darker portion is about 20 feet. At 
one end of the mound is a harder and darker boss, measuring 20 inches 
by 25 inches, showing unmistakable signs of fire. There are neither 
hearthstones, nor any large stones at this spot, only pebbles; nor are 
there any such on the other parts of the area. 


In the boss of darker earth—a mixture of wood ashes and sand—there 
VOL. LXUI. 23 
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are small fragments of burnt wood, and in and around it are many small 
bits of burnt bone. The longest fragment of bone—apparently part of a 
limb bone—measures 2} inches by 2 inch. One piece of bone was stained 
a greenish blue, and near it was a globule of copper or bronze about the 
size of a sweet-pea. 

There were also many small pieces of rough pottery made of clay 
mixed with fine gravel or broken stone, red outside and bluish under 
the red, when of any size. One larger fragment, about 2 inches by 
2} inches, shows what appears to be part of the side and base of a 
vessel. 

A rather interesting find at two corners of this boss was two small 
heaps of good-sized grey flint flakes, as if a nodule had been broken and 
left in sifu. : 

About 9 feet 7 inches from the dark sand site were a number of 
periwinkle shells, but no kitchen-midden was visible in any part of 
the area. Periwinkles are found on the east side of Burghead, about 
seven miles off. 


IIT. 


MORE CROSS-SLABS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, 
By P. M. C. KERMODE, F.S.A.Scor. 


Since my last note on this subject in 1921, only one cross-slab had 
eome to light till the summer of 1928, when two were received from 
Maughold and a number found on the site of an early church about a 
mile north-west of the town of Ramsey.) 

1. In January 1925, when excavating the ruins of Keeill Woirrey, 
on Ballalough, near Peel, in the parish of German, I found a slab of 
the local slate bearing on one face a simple linear. cross (fig. 1); this 
was used as a support against the north side of the altar. It measures 
3 feet by 17 inches at its widest, and 1} inch thick. The head has been 
brought to a round; the cross, 8 inches by 11 inches, has the vertical 
arms carefully chiselled to a width of 1) inch and 3, inch deep, both 
ends neatly rounded; the horizontal arms are thinner (about 7 inch), 
and the lines are prolonged, suggesting pointed ends, but faint traces 
remain to show that they also had been rounded. It is now in the 
Manx Museum. 

It has long been known and is on record (Manz Society, Vol. V, 


’ For previous notes, see Proc. Soc. Ant, Seot., vol. xly. p. 487, vol, xlvi. p. &, vol. L p. &), and 
vol, Iv. p. 258. 
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App., p. 200) that a cross from this Keeill had been removed by a 
former tenant and built as a lintel in his cow-house nearby. Then 


came the “murrain” and various other ills and 
afflictions till at last the slab, accused of “ buitcher- 
aght” or Witcheraft, was taken down and secretly 
reburied; but the tenant was crippled for the rest 
of his life. When on his death-bed, Mr Corlett, 
Chaplain of St John’s, tried to discover from him 
Precisely where he had put it, but all he could 
learn was that it was deep down in the sand, 
not far from the houses. I searched In vain at 
another site said by neighbours to be the right 
one, and, when at last I was allowed to excavate 
the Keeill, was on the look-out for it; no other 
cross, however, was found there or elsewhere in 
the district, and it seems likely that this is indeed 
the notable “ Witehstone.” 

2 In September I received from Mr W. P, 
Groves one of the smallest of stone crosses, which 
is now exhibited in the Manx Museum (fig. 2), 
This had been found about thirty years ago in 
a lintel-grave discovered by the making of a drain 
for some houses built at Port ¥ Vullen, Maughold. 
It is a naturally flat, water-worn pebble of slate, 
the corners and edges slightly dressed, and 








Fig. 1, Cross-slab at Keeil] 
Woirrey, Isle of Man. 


measures 3} inches by 1) inch, and 4+ inch 
thick. One face shows a plain cross, 14, inch 
by £ inch; the lines from vy inch to .y inch 
wide. The other face has a eross of similar 
form, with another below, even more lightly 
eut. This, no doubt, would have been carried 
about on the person of the owner, and buried 
with him as his most precious relic. It may 
date from the ninth or the tenth eentury, 
3. In the course of repairs to the wall on 
. ae the south of Maughold churchyard a broken 
et a IH Hake was found by the 


mason, W. Logan, 


Pil 2. Crose from Port'y'Vallén, wiiom wa have to thank for recognising its 


Isle of Mun. 


interest and placing it with the rest in the 


cross-house (fig. 6). One face had borne a cross, well-chiselled, and 
displaying, besides an ordinary plait-of-three in the surrounding ring, 
the remains of a panel with design new to the Isle of Man; the 
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nearest approach to it being on the ring of the large broken slab with 
dog-headed figures at Conchan, numbered 63 in “Manx Crosses.” The 
fragment measures only 94 inches by 6} inches, and 1 inch thick; and, 
to judge from what remains, would haye been the right arm of a 
eross-slab from 4 to 5 feet high by about 20 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick; the appearance of relief is given by sinking the background 
of the very close plaits, and the design in the panel is that of a 
simple plait of two-looped rings in rows, showing a resemblance to 





Fig. &. Cross-slabs from Balleigh, Isle of Man. 


Anglian work on some Northumbrian pieces. Except for this, the 
design and workmanship are very similar to those of two other very 
small fragments at Maughold, numbered 70 and 71 in “Manx Crosses”; 
yet each of the three is certainly a part of a separate slab. 

This design appears on some Scottish slabs, and, in particular, in a 
more elaborate and a pleasing form, as a central panel on the fine slab 
from Nigg. Apart from the design, however, it has been remarked as 
a characteristic feature of these Scottish slabs that the plait work 
is particularly small and delicate. As Professor Macalister has recently 
pointed out, the obvious explanation is that for these carvings in stone 
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the models were the designs seen in illuminated MSS.; and, with regard 
to the present example, it has been suggested to me by Mr W. G. 
Collingwood, to whom I sent a rubbing, that our cross-cutter may have 
been a Scottish retainer at the Court of our Scandinavian King Godred, 
who was familiar with this kind of work. Among the 160 cross-slabs 
now known from the Isle of Man, [ have not met with any by the 
same hand as these three at Maughold. They may date from the 
eleventh century. 

We now come to the series found in August by Mr J. R. Bruce and 
Mr W. Cubbon, when excavating an early Christian burial-place at 
Balleigh, in the parish of Lezayre. They are all of the local slate, some 
fine-grained, some more or less gritty; there is no rock nearer than the 
hills, about a mile to the south and across the River Sulby, but some of 
the small slabs might have been found in the soil or in the bed of the 
river. 

Incised. Linear. Having only one Face Carved. 


4, A slab of gritty slate, broken below, and now measuring about 
16 inches by 8} inches, and j inch thick (fig. 3, No. 2). One side has 
been shaped at the top to a long curve, and shows a simple form of 
cross, 8 inches by 7} inches; the lines, irregularly cut, being yy inch 
wide and deep.' 

5. Water-worn slate, with very thin layers of yellowish quartz, 
%) inches by 7j inches, and 1} inch thick (fig. 4, No. 1). A feebly cut 
eross is 64 inches long by 4 inches wide, the lines ,'y inch wide and 
deep. Several fine scratches serve to show how the artist set about his 
work. 

6. A badly broken slab, 264 inches by 5 inches at its widest, and 
14 inch thick (fig. 5, No. 1). The cross has been formed by a vertical 
line, clearly cut, 64 inches long, to which an attempted horizontal line 
has been added by lightly scratching in five or six irregular strokes. 

7. Worn and broken slab of gritty slate, the sides formed by natural 
joints, 29} inches by 7 inches, and about 2} inches thick (fig. 4, No. 3). 
The serabbled figure, about 7] inches by 6 inches, with very many 
finely scratched lines about 4 inch wide and 4 inch deep, looks like an 
attempt to gouge out a cross with a knife-blade. 

8. A slab having the lower end pointed for setting in the ground, 
measures 24} inches by 5] inches, and from 1 to 2 inches thick (fig. 4, 
No. 2). It bears a simple, well-formed cross, 5 inches by 3) inches, with 
lines } inch by , inch deep, hacked out with a pointed chisel. This is 
the first of the series to show skilled work of a stone-cutter. Its 


1 Tn the ilostration the cross has been inverted. 
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simple form suggests an early date, seventh or eighth century, but may 
be due to the inability of the raiser to pay for a more costly monument. 
If the others look even earlier, it may be for similar reasons; they appear 
to be the work of amateurs, possibly near relations, 


In Outline. One only has been worked on both Faces. 


9. Badly flaked and broken, 24} inches by 11 inches, and 4 inch thick 
- (fig. 5, No, 2). Slight remains of a plain 
cross, apparently of about 104 inches by 
9 inches, the well-cut lines about + inch 
wide and deep, Two lines cross the slab 
below. 

10. A broken and decayed fragment, 
now 104 inches high by 15 inches wide, 
and 1} inch thick (fig. 3, No. 3). The 
cross would measure about 4 inches each 
way, with lines less than ,', inch thick; 
lower down on the right are slight re- 
mains of a chevron design. 

11, A slab 15) inches by 7 to 8 inches, 
and 14 inch thick, with a feebly drawn 
cross set at an angle 5) inches by 5 
inches; the lines are from ,'; to 4, inch 
thick (fig. 4, No. 5) There is a slight 
attempt at ornamentation in the form 
of panels, 

12. A broken slab of yellowish grit, 
22 inches by 12 inches, and | inch thick, 
having one edge rising about | inch 
in a natural ridge on one face (fig. 3, 
No. 1). The most primitive carving, 
me: | which possibly was the first, shows a 
et pe linear cross, cut with the point of a 

4 6 knife, 10 inches by 6 inches. There are 

Fig. 4. Oross-slabs from Halleigh, Isle = two strokes across the slab under the 
Sent horizontal bar as though for the base 

of a panel to enclose the cross, The other face bears in the middle 
space a well-cut hexafoil within a circle carefully drawn with a pair 
of compasses. To this has been added by another hand an outer 
border intended to have been circular but left with three almost 
square corners. Above, set at an angle, is a well-drawn cross, 3 inches 
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by 2} inches. The artist has then attempted by a fine line to enclose 
the cross in a panel more or less rectangular, but conforming somewhat 
to the shape of the slab. To this has been added a still more feeble 
attempt at another panel, scratched in with irregular lines. This has 
been decorated by a chevron scratched all round the panels and the 
hexafoil, while below are further fine lines drawn with intent though 
without apparent meaning. 

Besides these, a slab of slate was found, with the head neatly rounded, 
and measuring 29 inches by 13 inches by 2 inches. The face, which is 
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Fig. 5. Cross-alabs from Balleigh, Isle of Man. 


flaked off, may have borne a cross similar to some of the above. Mention 
may be made also of a broken boulder of grit having one face flat, which, 
though it bears no form of cross, belongs to the series, and shows such 
similarity of workmanship as makes it likely that it was cut by the 
same hand as one of those described. The boulder measures 7 inches by 
7 inches, and 4} inches thick; and someone has been tempted to try 
his knife upon it, by drawing a series of more or less rectangular panels, 
one within another. 

Of the nine cross-slabs, the last three may be the work of one in- 
dividual who, though not trained as a stone-cutter, had noticed some 
Anglian work with chevron ornamentation. No. 8 alone suggests 
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skilled workmanship, No. 12 has had the encircled hexafoil carved by 
a capable hand, but the outline cross from its position and the scratched 
ornamentation are certainly later. To judge from their appearance, 
the whole series, including the panel boulder, might date from early 


eighth to late tenth century. 


In Relief. 


13. A fragment of later date was found loose in the foundations of 


Fig. 6, Fragment of Cross from 
Maughold, Isle of Man. (}.) 











what may have been the chapel (fig. 4, 
No. 4). This had been flaked and broken 
off a fine-grained slate, now reduced to 
9 inches long by 2} inches wide and 14 
inch deep. The top had been carefully 
chiselled to a round, and one face deco- 
rated with a cross of late form bearing 
well-cut runes. Unfortunately all the tops 


| of the runes have gone, making it im- 


possible to read them. The remaining 
limb, measuring 5} inches from what 
would seem to have been the central 


| point, allows for a spread of 104 inches; 


if, as is likely, it was shafted, the slah 
may have been from 4 to 5 feet high 
by 12 to 14 feet wide. The lines, } inch 
wide and deep, show a V-shaped cut; 
the small cups between the limbs were 
about 7 inch in diameter by ,); inch deep. 
The figure shows that the runes were 
eut on the face instead of the edge of 
the slab, and there was room for another 
line to run parallel with them. It may 


date from late in the twelfth century. 
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Monpay, 13th May 1929. 
THOMAS YULE, F.S.A.Scor., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :-— 


Rev, WiLulaAM NAPIER Bei, M.A., 37 Oakfield Avenue, Glasgow, W. 2. 
Major James G. StruTHeRs, D.S.C., Bonawe Quarries, Taynuilt, Argyll. 


There were exhibited by Dr J. J. Galbraith, F.S.A.Scot., two Charm- 
stones of rock-crystal set in silver mounts (fig. 1). The larger was of 





Fig. 1. The Ardloch Charm-stones. (}-) 


flattened oval shape, measuring 2} inches in length, 1{ inch in breadth, 
and }{ inch in thickness, and the other very slightly convex on the under 
side and carinated or keel-shaped above, measuring 1{ inch in length, 
£ inch in breadth, and jj; inch in thickness. These belonged to the 
family of Mackenzie of Ardloch, from whom Dr Galbraith is descended, 


his grandmother being of the family. 
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The second of the Ardioch Charm-stones resembles the Glenorchy 
Charm-stone of Breadalbane and the MacLean Leug. The Glenorchy 
stone, now exhibited in the National Museum, is also mounted in silver, 
with a loop for suspension at one end. On the flat, projecting border 
of the mount are four settings of red coral alternating with four silver 
pellets, not eight pearls as mentioned in Scottish National Memorials, 
p. 337. The back of the mount is decorated with an interlaced pattern. 
The MacLean stone, which recently was sent in to the Museum for inspec- 
tion, belongs to Col. D. A. O. M‘Vean, Cuilnasithe, Kilchrennan, whose 
grandmother was a Hoss of Mull MacLean, in which family the Leug 
was preserved. In J. P. MacLean’s History of the Clan MacLean it is 
said at one time to have belonged to the Duart MacLeans, The crystal 
is mounted in silver, but it is broken across the middle, and a part of 
the stone is missing. 

These carinated crystals had in all likelihood been originally used to 
decorate shrines, reliquaries, and other objects in ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. One of them is seen in the front of the shrine which enclosed 
the top of the Quigrich or Crozier of St Fillan of Glendochart, one of 
the treasures in our National Collection. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By James Curze, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


Axe of greyish-yellow Flint, imperfect at the butt, measuring 34 
inches by 2] inches by 14, inch, from Abernethy. 

Two Axes of yellow Flint, measuring 2} inches by 1} inch by ,, inch 
and 1{} inch by { inch by } inch, both finely polished, believed to have 
been found in Aberdeenshire. 

Stone Axe-hammer, constricted at the hammering end, and wedge- 
shaped at the cutting end, the latter part being decorated on the top 
and bottom by two parallel marginal incised lines. The object measures 
4) inches in length, 2} inches in greatest breadth, 11} inch in greatest 
depth. The perforation is | inch in greatest diameter at one side 
and § inch on the under side. Found by Mr Baxter, Eglinton Street, 
Edinburgh, in 1519, at Castlecary, Stirlingshire. 

Pendant of black Stone, with two stripes of grey crossing it, 
measuring 1, inch in length, with a perforation countersunk from 
both sides at one end. Locality unknown. 

Bronze Spear-head with a raised moulding parallel to the edges on 
each wing of the blade, and two loops on the socket, measuring 5} inches 
in length and 1,, inch at the widest part across the blade, the socket, 
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which has been bashed at the mouth, measuring {j{ inch in diameter 
internally. Found near Doune, Perthshire. 

Tubular Padlock with Key, of Iron, from Gilnockie Castle, Dumfries- 
shire. 

Part of a Norman Corbel of red sandstone, of twelfth-century date, 
earved in form of a grotesque face, 
found on the site of the monastery at 
Old Melrose (fig. 2). This is the only 
evidence indicating that the monas- 
tery had buildings of stone. 

Two leaden Bulle, one inseribed 
ANDREAS / CONTARENO / DEI GRA 
DUX/VENETIA/ET G, and the other 
“NICO/LAUS/M V: said to have been 


found at Dunfermline. 


(2) By GrorGe BEVERIDGE of 
Vallay, North Uist. 


Handle of Deer-horn, measuring 
24 inches in length, decorated on one 
side by a single dot and double-circle . 
design; part of a cylindrical Object of ii $3 Finches: 
Deer-horn, measuring 44 inches long 
and § inch in diameter at the widest Fig. 2. Corbel from Site of Monastery at 
part; shaped piece of Deer-horn, in- Old Melrose, 
complete, of square section, measuring 
1{ inch in length and | inch square; Bone Head of Pin, of oblate 
spheroidal shape and flat on the under side, with a large oval trans- 
verse perforation and a smaller perforation below, showing remains 
of the iron pin to which it was attached; piece of Slag. Found at the 
earth-house at Bach mhic Connain, Vallay, North Uist. 

Fragments of Pottery, from Eilean an Tighe, Gearann Mill Loch, 
North Uist. 





(3) By Jons H, Herpmans, 2 Gayfield Street, Edinburgh. 


Glass Bottle-stamp bearing the arms of the Duke of Hamilton, 
Ist and 4th three fraises, 2nd and 3rd a galley, with supporters two 
goats rampant and, above, a ducal coronet. Found in a sand-pit west 
of the cemetery at Warriston, Edinburgh, 
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(4) By Jonsx ReapMay, Earlston. 
Stone Axe-hammer found in 1911 at Mossburnford, Jedburgh, Rox- 
burghshire (see Proceedings, vol. 1xii. p. 255). 
A Collection of two hundred and twenty-eight Scrapers, Knives, 
and other Implements of Flint from Berwickshire and Roxburghshire. 


(5) By Miss Hau, 138 Market Street, St Andrews, 

Pot of thin, light yellow clay (restored), with short constricted neck, 
measuring 3} inches in height, 3} inches in external diameter at the 
mouth, 21% inches at the neck, 4} inches at the shoulder, and 3] inches 
across the base; the wall bears transverse corrugations and the base 
is slightly convex; early fourteenth century; found at the Cathedral, St 
Andrews, probably in a grave, by Mr Jesse Hall, father of the donor, 


(6) By CuristorpHer E. Autsor, Aberdona Villa, Dollar. 
Much weathered Stone Axe, measuring 10} inches by 2}; inches by 
1! inch, found by the donor about 100 yards from the sea-shore at 
Clachan, Mull of Kintyre, August 1928. 


(7) By Jouw Cran, F.S.A.Scot. 

Old Alms Box of Oak, measuring 174 inches long, 10] inches in height, 
and 10} inches in breadth, bound with tron, having two hasps and 
locks, and a handle at each end and on the top. The hinges of the 
lid have been renewed. Got in a legal office in Edinburgh by the donor 
forty years ago. 


(8) By THomas Yue, W.S., F.S.A.Scot. 
Official’s Baton of Wood, with pewter capsules at the ends, measuring 
82 inches in length and { inch in diameter; on the metal mount on one 
end are the initials “G. R.” and “ Stirlingshire,” and on the other “1800” 
and “No. 283.” 


(9) By J. Murray Tomson, 11 Melville Place, Edinburgh. 
Large Horn Spoon from Peeblesshire; Horn Ladle, the bow] decor- 
ated by a row of oval facets moulded on the exterior near the edge, 
from Speyside. 


(10) By Jonn Innes, 1 Murrayfield Place, Edinburgh, 
Perforated Stone of triangular form, measuring 2] inches in length, 
2] inches in breadth, and 1,; inch in greatest thickness, the perforation 
slightly countersunk from both sides Found at Lochend Meadows, 
Edinburgh, in 1915. 
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(11) By the Countess Vincent BainLet DE LATOUR, F.S.A.Scot. 
Highland flat Ring Brooch of Silver; on the front are four anchor- 
shaped designs and four circular panels nielloed, with interlaced and 
foliaceous designs: on the back are scratched “ Catherine Campbell,” 
«“K.C..” and “1761": the pin, which is ornamented on the front with a 
double zigzag incised design, has a split head, to allow of its being 
attached to the hinge. 


(12) By ALexanper F. Ropers, F.S.A.Scot. 


Harp-shaped Fibula of Bronze, with a twisted wire spring, the chord 
of which goes through a loop on the top of the brooch, The fibula 
has been bent, and about half of the pin has been broken off. Found 
on 2ist April 1929 by Mr Clive Craig-Brown, lying on the surface of 
the ground outside the Rink Fort, Selkirk, between it and the outpost 
on the ridge to the west, where the ground is rough and stony. 


(13) By Rev. D. G. Barron, O.B.E., D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
Iron Shackle and Eskimo Harpoon Head of Bone and Iron. 


(14) By Sir Jonw R. Frspiay, K.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot, 
Plaster Model of the Roman Baths at Mumrills. 


(15) By Coar Les W. ForRBES of Callendar, Callendar House, Falkirk. 

Collection of relics found during the excavations on the Roman Fort 

at Mumrills. (See subsequent communication by Sir George Macdonald, 
K.C.B., F.S.A.Scot., and Alex. O, Curle, F.5.A-Scot.) 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By H.M. GovERNMENT, 
Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from 
January 1728-9 to December 1734. Preserved in the Public Record 
Office. London, 1928. : 


Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Third Series, vol. xi. 
A.D. 1685-6. Edinburgh, 1929. 
(2) By Rev. Joun Stimtox, M.V.0., D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author, 
A Day that is Dead. Second Edition. Forfar, n.d. 
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(3) By W. Dovue.ias Simpsox, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Alba Amicorum of George Strachan, George Craig, Thomas 
Cumming. By James Fowler Kellas Johnstone, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
Aberdeen, 1924. 

A Concise Bibliography of the Printed and MS. Material on the 
History, Topography, and Institutions of the Burgh, Parish, and Shire of 
Inverness. By P.J. Anderson. Aberdeen, 1917. 

The Physical Geology of the Don Basin. By Alexander Bremner, 
M.A., D.Se. Aberdeen, 1921. 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the 
Roman Empire. Edited by W. M. Ramsay. Aberdeen, 1906, 

Record of the Celebration of the Quatercentenary of the University 
of Aberdeen. From 25th to 28th September 1906. Edited by P. J. 
Anderson, M.A., LL.B. Aberdeen, 1907. 


(4) By H. M, Capes, D.L., F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Land Reclamation in the Forth Valley. Reprinted from The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, vol. xlv., January to March 1929, 


(5) By L. M. Axcus Burrerwortu, F.R.GS., F.Z.S., F.S.A.Scot., 
the Author. 


University Facilities for the Study of Geography. Manchester, 1929, 
Reprinted from The Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society, 
vol. xliv., 1928. 

(6) By THomMas SHEPPARD, M.Sc., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 155, 156, 157, 

(7) By Tue Secretary, East Lothian Antiquarian and Field 
Naturalists’ Society. 


Transactions, vol. 1, part iv, 1927-8. 


(8) By Apam Cairns, 21 Monreith Road, Glasgow, 8. 3. 
An Historical Account and Delineation of Aberdeen. By Robert 
Wilson, A.M. Aberdeen, 1822. 
(9) By James S. Donan, F.S.A.Scot, 


Perth: Past and Present (Second Series). By Peter Baxter. Perth, 
1929, 
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I. 


THREE GRAVES CONTAINING URNS OF THE FOOD-VESSEL TYPE. 
Br J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scor., DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
MvusEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


Urs FROM SUNNYSIDE, FYVIE, ABERDEENSHIRE, 


About 1910 the fragments of a food-vessel were ploughed up in a 
cultivated field on the farm of Sunnyside, in the parish of Fyvie. The 





: vd ] 2 7 Inches 





Fig. 1. Food-vessel from Sunnyside, Fyvie. 


site was on a slight mound, but there was no appearance of a cairn of 
stones or of a cist. The shards were recently presented to the National 
Museum by the farmer, Mr S. A, Niven, to whom the thanks of the 
Society are due for his kind donation, 

About two-thirds of the vessel had survived, and as most of the pieces 
fitted each other we have been able to restore it so as to show its form, 
and obtain the diameters of the mouth and shoulder (fig. 1). The vessel 
is of reddish-brown ware and of pleasing shape. Its profile is not 
angular, like most of our food-vessels, but consists of curves, the neck 
being concave and the shoulder and lower part convex, It measures 
64 inches in diameter at the mouth, and 7j inches at the shoulder, and 
the wall is {, inch thick. The lip is rounded on the top, and is slightly 
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everted in a regular curve. On the neck are ten horizontal rows of 
closely set, short, curved, incised lines, and on the inside of the lip five 
similar rows. Immediately under the shoulder are two stab-and-drag 
horizontal lines, below which the wall is entirely covered with vertical 
incised herring-bone patterns, the short lines forming them also being 
curved, 


Urns rrom a SHorr Cist av Norra Gye, CORSTORPHLINE, 
EDINBURGH. 


On the forenoon of Saturday, 9th March of this year, Mr Alexander 
Y. Allison, proprietor of the farm of North Gyle, Corstorphine, brought 
into the Museum a food-vessel that had been found in a grave in one of 
his fields the preceding afternoon. As Mr Allison was returning home 
immediately he very kindly motored me out to the site of the discovery, 
where we met his foreman, James Ritchie, from whom I was able to 
obtain full details of the finding of the grave. 

The site lies near the south-west corner of the farm, in the field 
known as Kilmun’s Park, at a spot about 30 paces north of Gogar Burn 
and 2) paces east of the boundary of the adjoining property Gogar 
Park. The ground is fairly flat, with slight undulations, and lies about 
150 feet above sea-level, Underneath some 12 inches of soil is a deposit 
of sand and gravel of varying depth, which ts being carted away for 
building purposes, and it was while tirring a new section of its cover- 
ing of soil that the grave was exposed. A large part of the field has 
been gone over in this way, but this ts the first prehistoric burial 
which has been noted. 

A large slab of whinstone, measuring 3 feet in length, 2 feet in 
breadth, and | foot in thickness, was first exposed, about ) inches under 
the surface. On removing this stone it was seen that it formed the 
cover of a short cist formed of four slabs of yellow sandstone set on 
edge, the end slabs being inserted within the ends of the side slabs, The 
grave, which lay oa" west of north magnetic, about east-north-east and 
west-south-west, was carefully made and almost rectangular on plan. 
It measured internally 2 feet 7 inches in length, 16 inches in breadth at 
the east end, 14 inches at the west end, and 20 inches in depth. The 
north and east slabs measured 4 inches in thickness, the south slab 
9 inches, and the west slab 2 inches. At the west end of the south slab 
a fint stone had been fitted in to fill a vacancy. A number of blocks 
and small boulders up to about 1 foot in diameter were packed in 
against the outside of the cist. The floor was neither paved nor 
causeyed., 

When the cover-stone was removed the cist was found to be full of 
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fine sand which evidently had percolated into the inside through the 
interstices between the stones. On clearing out the sand an urn of the 
food-vessel class was found in the south-west corner, lying on its side, 
with the mouth almost against the south wall. No other relics, either 
in the form of bones or artifacts, were discovered in the cist. The small 
size of the burial chamber and the absence of osseous remains suggest 
that the grave was that of a young person whose remains had entirely 
disintegrated. 

The urn is of the food-vessel type, light brown in colour, with an 
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Fig. 2. Food-veasel from North Gyle, Corstorphine. 


almost vertical upper part encircled with two broad, hollow mouldings, 
and a quickly tapering lower part (fig. 2). It measures 53 inches in 
diameter externally at the mouth, 5) inches at the shoulder, 2,°, inches 
across the base, and 4) inches in height. The rim, which is bevelled 
downwards towards the inside, is § inch in width. The top of the rim 
and the whole of the wall are covered with ornamentation, that on the 
top of the rim and the upper part of the vessel consisting of triangular 
impressions formed by a flat, pointed instrument, and that on the 
tapering lower part consisting of vertical zig-zags of four parts incised 
with a sharp tool. Although intact, the upper part of the vessel is 
cracked in many places. 


VOI. LX, o4 
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Urn aNp Jer NECKLACE From A Suort Cost at HicH 
COCKLAW, NEAR BERWICK. 

larly in 1898 a short cist was unearthed on the farm of High 
Cocklaw, near Berwick. Previous to this, two others had been dis- 
covered in the same field. In one of the latter some pieces of charred 
bones and the fragments of a clay urn had been found, but in the 
other two no relies, either in the form of human remains or humanly 
wrought objects, were noted.’ 

Within a couple of years after the latest of these discoveries yet 
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Fig. 3. Food-vessel from Cist at High Cocklaw, near Berwick. 


another short cist was laid bare in the same field. It was found to 
contain “an urn inside, with a large number of jet beads and also two 
flint beads.”* 

Recently, through the good offices of our Fellow, Mr J. Hewat 
Craw, we were able to acquire for the National Museum the urn, parts 
of the necklace, and a flint knife from the discoverer. Unfortunately, 
parts of the necklace had been given away, amongst which were a 
plate and a bead that were handed to Mr John Ovens, Mansfield, 
Foulden. When Mr Ovens heard that we had secured the surviving 
parts of the ornament, he very kindly presented his two pieces to the 
Museum, along with a very fine flint knife found on the same farm, 
though not in association with the graves. The Society is much in- 
debted to Mr Ovens for these gifts. 


t Proc. Berwickshire Nat. Club, vol. xvil. p. 127. * Thid., p. 198, 


= 
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The graves lay on the south-east slope of a hill, were formed of four 
sandstone fags set on edge with a heavy sandstone slab as a cover, and 
measured about 4 feet 6 inches in length internally. 

The urn, which is of the food-vessel type, was broken, and some 
parts were amissing, but, as the greater part remained, there was 
no difficulty in rebuilding it (fig. 3). Formed of buff-coloured ware, 
it measures from 4] inches to 5] inches in height, 
64 inches in external diameter at the mouth, 6) inches 
at the shoulder, and 3} inches across the base. The con- 
verging upper part above the shoulder, which is only 
2 inch in height, is decorated by a horizontal row of 
upright oblong markings rudely impressed on the clay, 
while below the shoulder are three rows of similar 
markings. On the flat top of the rim, which is 4 inch 
thick, is another row of these designs, radially placed. 
The decoration is unusual, as I have never met with it 
before on any of our Scottish Bronze Age pottery. 

Of the necklace, including the two pieces presented 
by Mr Ovens, there remain three trapezoidal plates, a 
triangular plate from one end of the crescent formed 
by the beads, and eighteen barrel-shaped beads, some of 
which are imperfect; there are also five fragments of 
others. Two of the plates are plain, and one is decorated 
with two punctulated lozenges, while the triangular plate Fig. 4. Flint Knife 
bears a similarly made triangular design. Pacts aut High 

As for the two beads of flint mentioned in the original eee 
account of the find, they have not survived, and one doubts whether 
a mistake may not have crept into the record. However, a very finely 
flaked. oval knife of dark grey flint (fig. 4), measuring 2) inches. in 
length, jf inch in breadth, and .) inch in thickness, was found in the 
grave, and this may have been confused with the beads. It is nicely 
dressed on one face, but shows no secondary working on the other, ; 
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THE EXCAVATION OF TWO CAIRNS ON THE KNOCK HILLS, 
EDGERSTON, ROXBURGHSHIRE. By Mrs F. 5. OLIVER, F.S.A.Scor. 
With a REPORT ON THE ReLics FouND, BY J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 
F.S. A.Scor. 


These cairns are about half-way up the hill on more or less flat 
ground, and there was very little of them showing above the surface. 
The digging was carefully done, and took the better part of a week, 
most of the soil haying been put through a riddle, It was in this way 
that we found most of the objects mentioned. 

The larger of the two cairns lies about j mile east by south of Edgerston 
House, at an elevation of rather more than 700 feet above sen-level, in 
the middle of an old pine wood, of which there are now only a few trees 
left, It is surrounded by banks, probably raised to protect the trees 
when first planted. 

Close to the cairn itself there are traces of a circle about $0 feet in 
diameter. It is hardly visible at times, but quite clear when the sun 
is low, and one sees the shadow. It may have been originally a circle 
of stones, which have been removed, leaving an uneven surface. 

The longer axis of the cairn lies east and west, and it looks almost 
as if the original round cairn had been added to at some time, 

There were five separate burials, and a sixth deposit, which may have 
been a grave too, but which was quite different from the others. In 
this we found a great deal of charcoal, but no bones. It is described later. 

The digging was started on the east side of the cairn, and the trench 
was continued for 17 feet before the first burial was found. 

The general plan seems to have been that each burial was heaped 
over with largish stones gathered on the face of the hill, forming a heap 
of 1} to 2 feet high. Over this was a foot or so of earth and small 
stones, and finally above this were large land-gathered stones, forming 
the outer protection of the cairn. This was covered with a thick 
growth of turf, through which «a few of the stones appeared, 

In the other cairn, which lies about 300 yards further east on the 
same hill, the arrangement was the same, but the stones used were 
much larger, and had been carefully built over the top, being Inid so 
as to overlap each other in a sloping position. 

There were no cists in either cairn, but in the first cairn two of the 
graves were covered with large, flat slabs of stone—one being over 
4 feet 6 inches long, and when unearthed was broken across the middle, 
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I. To begin with Cairn No.1. It is 4 feet across from east to west 
by 38 feet from north to south, and about 3 feet 9 inches in depth to the 
ground-level, where the burials were found. 

On the west side there may have been some slight disturbance of 
the ground near the surface, but on the east side it appeared to be 
undisturbed. 

No. 1. The first grave was 8 feet from the centre on the east side, 
and a little to the south of the centre line. It was covered with large 
flat stones—one being 3 feet 6 inches long, and this one was broken 
across the middle when found. Here there were many small pieces of 
bone—two barrel-shaped lignite beads, beautifully polished and drilled, 
thicker in the middle and carefully shaped away towards the ends. 
One bead broke down the middle while it was being washed, and the 
method of drilling was exposed. It was evidently drilled from each 
end, and in this case the holes did not meet quite truly in the centre, 
which no doubt accounted for the break. 

There was also a flint flake about 2 inches long and } inch broad, 
and one small worked flint about 1 inch by j inch, and more or less 
circular in shape. 

No. 2. Nearer the centre of the cairn, on the north-east side, was a 
hole about 3 feet in diameter, with a collection of charcoal. There were 
no bones, and this may not have been a burial. It was nearer the 
surface than the others, and contained some small stones—“chuckies’ 
and other pebbles. Also a large water-worn stone—l foot across, with 
curious hollows and some holes right through it. (Curiously enough 
there was a similar stone in the other cairn, but 1t was not so full of holes.) 

No. 3. Below this hole (No. 2) and 6 feet from the centre was another 
grave. It was covered with biggish stones—was 6 feet long on the 
ground-level, and sloped up to 4 feet 10 inches at the top. The wide 
end at the north-east was 3 feet 4 inches across, but at the south-west 
end it was only 2 feet 3 inches. Here we found one jet or lignite 
button, thicker in the centre and cut away to a fine edge. Holes were 
drilled behind from each side, meeting in the centre. There were also a 
small, well-shaped, flint arrow-head, made of whitish flint and barbed 
and stemmed, some charcoal, but very little, and only two small pieces 
of bone. 

No. 4. Grave in the centre of cairn, lying east-north-east and west- 
south-west, with one end about the centre. There were a few bones 
above it and a little charcoal. In it some very rough pottery fragments, 
one very thin flint flake, one tiny worked flint, rather beaked in shape. 

No. 5. West of the centre line and on the north side of the cairn 
was another burial, 6 feet long, lying nearly due north and south. A 
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shale button, like the last one, was lying at the south end. There were 
also some flint flakes and a few round stones. 

No. 6. Also on the west side, but on the south of the centre line, was 
the last grave. Nothing was found here but small bits of bone. 

IL. The other cairn on the same hill lay about the same level. There 
had been a circle of stones of 170 feet circumference round it. The 
cairn itself was round, measuring about 36 feet in diameter and 5 feet in 
height. Inside was a circle about 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, with big 
stones over it, and charcoal underneath them very near the original 
surface. Further below there were some bits of unburnt bone and a few 
small fragments of pottery—very fine and with a good design, and one 
porous water-worn stone % inches by 9 inches by 54 inches. This was 
all that was found here. 


NOTE ON THE RELICS FOUND. 
By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.SCOT., Director. of the 
National Museum, 


The objects found by Mrs Oliver in the course of her excavation of 
the two cairns on Knock Hill consist of relics such as might be re- 
covered from any Bronze Age burial-site in Scotland. Still, as two of 
the objects found—the buttons of shale or jet—belong to a fairly rare 
class of relics, and as the majority of our prehistoric graves do not 
yield many of the smaller objects of antiquity, Mrs Oliver is to be con- 
gratulated on the results of her investigations. 


Carrn No. 1. 


First Deposit.—Two barrel-shaped beads of shale or jet and a knife 
and flake of flint were recovered from this spot. The beads measure 
28 inch and ;j inch in length respectively, and , inch and j inch in 
thickness at the widest part in the middle, One which split length- 
wise when being cleaned, as Mrs Oliver has remarked, exhibits an 
interesting feature regarding the method of drilling such objects as the 
beads and thin, flat plates of shale or jet, which form the component 
parts of the elaborate necklaces made in these islands in the Bronze 
Age, It can be understood that, with the primitive appliances at his 
command, the man of this period would, at times, find difficulty in 
keeping his drill true to the centre when boring these objects. There 
was very little thickness of material to come and go upon, and a slight 
deviation from the central line would cause the drill to break through 
the side, destroying the object. In this bead the perforation has been 
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drilled from both ends, but one of the bores has tended towards one 
side, so that, instead of each meeting truly in the centre, there is a 
relatively large overlap where they join. Other split beads in the 
Museum, however, have been drilled completely through from one end, 
and it is quite possible that it was only when the angle of the drill 
showed that it had left its central course that it was necessary to com- 
plete the perforation from the opposite end. ' 

Although by far the greater number of these barrel-shaped beads 
recovered from graves have formed parts of crescentic necklaces, it is 
more than likely that occasionally they were threaded on a single 
string. That smaller numbers and even single beads were sometimes 
worn is suggested by the presence of only two in the deposit we are 
discussing, and by the record of a single specimen found with a food- 
vessel at Scalpsie, Arran.’ 

The knife is formed of the dark grey flint which was so frequently 
used in the manufacture of flint implements in Roxburghshire and 
Berwickshire. It is of a common form, being of crescentic shape, and 
flaked along the straight edge and on one face only. It measures 1}} 
inch in length and }} inch in breadth. The other piece of flint found 
in the deposit showed no secondary working. 

Second Deposit.—Nothing but charcoal was found here, 

Third Deposit.—This place yielded a button of shale or jet, a calcined 
flint arrow-head with barbs and stem, some small pieces of charcoal, 
and two small pieces of bone. The button is in a perfect state of 
preservation. It is of cireular shape, domed on the upper side and flat 
below, where there is a V-shaped perforation for attachment to the 
dress, The diameter is 14 inch and thickness {| inch. The form of 
this button is shown in fig. 1, where three specimens found at Keith 
Marischal, East Lothian, are illustrated. The arrow-head is a beauti- 
fully fashioned example with convex sides and barbs projecting beyond 
the short central tang. It is highly calcined, being now creamy white 
in colour, and it measures 3! inch in length and the same in breadth. 

Fourth Deposit.—This deposit produced some very rough pottery frag- 
ments and two small flakes of flint, one showing very slight secondary 
working. 

Fifth Deposit.—The relies found here consisted of another shale or jet 
bead, a large triangular fluke of flint, and a few smaller pieces, all 
devoid of secondary working. The button was of the same shape as 
that found in the third deposit. It measures 1} inch in diameter and 
§ inch in thickness. But for the surface being full of cracks and 
inclined to scale off it is in a good state of preservation, 

1 Proceedings, vol. xxxviii, p. 36. 
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Buttons such as the two under review have been found in different 
parts of Scotland, extending from Wigtownshire on the extreme south 
to Sutherland on the north. Sometimes they occur as individual finds 
and sometimes they appear in association with other relics. They 
cannot be considered common in Scotland: more of them have been 
found in England, but this is to some extent explained by the 
occurrence of considerable numbers in several graves. For instance, 
no fewer than thirty-nine were found with parts of a jet necklace in 
a barrow at Grindlow, Derbyshire. Including the two just described, 





Fig. 1. Battons of Shale from Kelth Marischal, East Lothian. 


twenty-seven examples have been found in eleven localities in Scotland. 
Six were found with flat bronze axes and other objects at Migdale, 
Sutherland; five on the Burnt Hill, Lochlee, Angus, and three beside 
a cinerary urn at Old Windymains, East Lothian. Four were found 
on the Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire; and two at Letham, Angus, all 
being separate finds. One was found with a small axe-hammer and parts 
of three bronze armlets near a stone circle at Cairn Riv, Inverkeithney, 
Banffshire; one at Crawford Muir, Carstairs, Lanarkshire:! one in a 
short cist at Holmains, Dumfriesshire:* and one at Marshalmark Hill, 
New Cumnock, Ayrshire. All, with the exception of the Migdale 
examples and one from Glenluce, are in the National Museum. In 


+ Proceedings, vol. |. p. 218, * Ibid., vol. lix. p. 110. 
* Tbid., vol. Ul. p, 199, 
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addition, a jet button, nearly square and flattish on the top instead 
of being domed like the others, was found in a cist on the Law Hill, 
Dundee;' it also is preserved in the National Collection. 

Sixth Deposit.—Only some small fragments of bone were found here. 


Carrs No, 2. 


The only relics found in this cairn were five shards of a Bronze Age 
beaker, the largest, a rim fragment, measuring only about 14 inch 
square. It is of buff-coloured pottery, The rim fragment 1s decorated 
on the exterior with closely set vertical zig-zags of four parts, and the 
other pieces with horizontal lines and a lattice pattern, all formed by 
impressing a toothed stamp on the clay while tt was soft. 

There is no difficulty in determining the period of the second cairn, 
as the pottery belongs to the early part of the Bronze Age. But, when 
we consider the relics found in the first cairn, it will be seen that they 
do not so definitely indicate a special period. However, there is no 
doubt that it also belonged to the Bronze Age, and probably to the 
early part of it. 


Ti. 


SOME CIST-BURIALS IN ORKNEY, By HUGH MARWICK, D.Lrrr., 
F.S.A.Scor. Wirn a Rerorr ox THE HumMAN REMAINS FOUND BY 
Proressorn ALEX. LOW, F.S.A.Scor. 


I. Crist wrre Urs at Brows, DEERNESS. 


In the beginning of March this year I had a call from Mr Aim, 
farmer, Blows, Deerness, who informed me that he had, a few days 
previously, discovered a stone-lined cist containing an urn and a mass 
of burnt bones, Realising the interest of his discovery, he had, very 
prudently, covered it up again and decided to report the find to me as 
Secretary of the Orkney Antiquarian Society. It was arranged that | 
should go out to inspect it, and on Saturday, 9th March, Mr T. 8S, Peace, 
FS.A.Scot., and I went out, taking Mr Thomas Kent along with us to 
photograph the structure. 

The field in which the cist was found lies immediately to the south 
of the U.F. Church of Deerness. In this field there is a large natural 
mound which goes by the name of Howan Blo, from which the farm 


' Proceedinga, vol. |. p. 217. 
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doubtless derives its name. It was when ploughing this field, and when 
near the top of the mound, that Mr Aim came on the cist through the 
happy accident of his ploughshare lifting the cover-stone. 

Fig. 1 is a photograph of what met our eyes when the cover-stone 
was lifted off. The cist was quite small, measuring only about 20 inches 
long by 16 inches wide. Each side and end consisted of a single slab 
of bluish Orkney sandstone, about 14 inch thick and 18 inches deep. 
In the bottom lay a mass of 
calcined bones to a depth of 
5 or 6 inches, while resting on 
these, and slightly embedded in 
them, lay a small stone urn on 
its side. The urn was empty; 
but, even if it had been full, it 
could not have held a third part 
of the heap of bones beneath. 

When the bones had been 
carefully removed, the bottom 
of the cist showed evidence of 
very careful construction. It 
had been hollowed down into 
the clay subsoil so as to form 
a saucer-like depression—4 or 
5 inches deep in the middle 
(i.e. below the bases of the side- 
slabs). This “saucer” had then 
been floored over with thin 
stone flakes, varying in size 
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Fig. 1. Stone Cist at Blows, Deerness, Orkney. Such a feature, so far as I know, 


has not been hitherto recorded. 

The contents of the cist were carefully riddled, but (apart from the 
urn) no article of human workmanship was discovered, After examina- 
tion, the bones were restored to their former resting-place, and covered 
up once more. 

The urn (fig. 2) was in a very friable condition, and part of the lip 
had come away in Mr Aim's hand when he first tried to lift it out, A 
fragment was sent to G, Victor Wilson, Esq., F.S.A.Scot., an officer of 
H.M. Geological Survey, and he has kindly identified the material for 
me, “It consists,” he writes, “mainly of dolomite rich in magnesia 
(that is, approaching MgCO, in composition), together with a mineral 
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which seems to be tale. The rock is best described as a dolomitic 
steatite, and is a highly altered sandy dolomite, the silica having all 
gone into combination to give tale. The rock is a schist, and, I should 
say, comes from Shetland.” 

The urn is of somewhat crude workmanship, and exceedingly un- 
symmetrical. At the mouth, instead of being circular, it is rather 
triangular, with the angles much rounded off. The lip is rounded and 
fy inch thick. Immediately below, a shallow indentation, about 4 inch 
wide, runs round the vessel so as 
to form a sort of collar. The urn 
measures 8} inches in height, 6 inches 
in greatest width at the lip (outside 
measurement), 18} inches in cireum- 
ference at the lip (outside measure- 
ment), and 204 inches at the shoulder, 
at the widest part, The bottom out- 
side is roughly oval, and measures 
5} inches by 4} inches, and the aver- 
age thickness of the body is ,') inch. 
Round the bottom the thickness is 
somewhat greater. On the outside 
the urn shows blackening, as if by fire, 
and, probably from the same cause, 
part of the outer surface tends to scale 
off very easily when touched. As far 
as I am aware, this vessel is taller for 
its width than any hitherto recorded 
from Scotland, 

In this OOUDIES: these Syone eee Fig. 2. Steatite Urn from Cist at Blows, 
seem to occur only in Caithness, Madea 
Orkney, and Shetland. Somewhat 
similar urns are found, however, in Norway, and from these facts 
Dr Joseph Anderson regarded them as of Norse origin, If that argu- 
ment be valid, the present cist is to be ascribed to the pre-Christian 
stage of the Norse occupation of Orkney, i. roughly to the period 
between a.p. 700 and 1000. 

The thanks of all antiquarians are due to Mr Aim for the trouble he 
took in preserving this valuable relic and the interest and care he has 
shown. The Orkney Antiquarian Society are especially indebted to him 
for his kindness in presenting the urn for preservation in their museum 
in Kirkwall. My best thanks are also due to Mr Thomas Kent for kind 
permission to use his excellent photographs of the cist and urn. 
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Il. Grovr or Cists 8 GROUNDWATER Hit, ORFPHIR. 


In January 1928, 1 was taken by Mr J. Storer Clouston, F.S.A.Scot., 
to see a cist which had been discovered by a tenant of his, Mr Slater 
of Groundwater. The site was on the brow of the hill. about half a mile 
to the north-east of the farm buildings and a considerable way up 
beyond the cultivated lands of the farm. Though there was a slight 
elevation at the spot, the surroundings were 30 undulating and irregular 
that one could not really say that the site was in any way different 
in appearance from the rest of the heather-clad moor around. 

Cist No. 1 was very small, measuring only about 18 inches each 
way, and was lined with stone flags in the normal manner. It was 
about half-full of earth and fragments of bone, but no artefact was 
found, and, owing to the storminess of the day, we left it after making 
only a rather cursory examination. 

This spring Mr Slater came on three other cists in close proximity, 
and, on 16th Mareh, Mr Clouston and | again visited the spot and made 
a more careful inspection. 

Cist No.2 was 22 inches long by 18 inches wide and about 18 inches 
deep. Its orientation was approximately NW. and SE, In the bottom 
lay a flat stone which was not large enough, however, to fill the entire 
space. This cist was also partly filled with ashes and earth which had 
probably filtered in through the course of ages, but, apart from the 
skull of a tiny animal (probably a hill mouse), there was scarcely a 
fragment of bone to be found at all. 

Cist No. 3 lay about 5 yards distant to the SE. This was 19 inches 
long by 14 inches wide by about 16 inches deep, Like the previous two, 
this also was about half-full of earth and ash, but here there were 
found, as well, many small fragments of incinerated bones, This cist 
lay roughly E. and W. 

Cist No.4 lay about 5 yards from No.3, in a north-easterly direction. 
ft was much deeper down, and considerably larger than any of the 
others, It measured 30 inches long by 17 inches wide by 15 inches deep. 
One of the side slabs was too short, and the space left was spanned by 
a smaller slab set in somewhat obliquely across one corner. To cover 
it over, the builders had had to have recourse to three or four flat 
stones, and above these there was a depth of nearly 2 feet of clay, 
while above the clay again was a deposit of 9 or 10 inches of peat 
moss. 

When the cover-stones were removed, it was seen that fine earth or 
clay had percolated into the cist and formed a deposit in the bottom 
to a depth of 3 or 4 inches. Protruding out of this deposit, about one 
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half of a skull was to be seen and a number of other bones lying in 
such positions as to suggest that the body had been interred on its 
side in a contracted posture, as was common, the head to the south- 
east. In lifting the bones it was found that, while the parts projecting 
above the earth-deposit were tolerably sound, the parts lying in the 
surface of the deposit were terribly soft and fragile, while the parts 
which had been covered by the deposit had decomposed entirely. The 
under half of the skull was completely gone; the upper half, oddly 
enough, was sufficiently sound to be lifted entire, and it still contained 
all the teeth on one side of the upper jaw, save the front central incisor. 
Of the lower jaw nota trace was left, nor of any of the teeth of the 
under side of the upper jaw. I looked very carefully, and found one 
tooth only in the debris, and that, I am of opinion, was the front incisor 
which was absent from the upper half. Such a marked difference in 
the decomposition of bones in one and the same grave I had never 
before observed. The deposit had reached half-way up the skull, and 
the consequence was that the remaining upper half, at first sight, 
gave one the impression that the skull had been cleft down the middle 
by an axe. No artefact of any kind was found in any of the four 
cists. 

It is most unlikely that these four cists exhaust the burials at this 
site. In all probability it has been a kind of Bronze Age cemetery, and 
it is of the utmost importance to note that it dates from a period 
at which burnt and unburnt burials took place side by side. The bones 
found have been sent to Professor Low of Aberdeen, who reports that 
the skeleton was that of a male of 25 years of age, the skull showing 
Nordic characteristics." 


REPORT ON HUMAN REMAINS FOUND. 
By Professor ALEX. Low, M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


The bones submitted for examination by Dr Hugh Marwick consist 
of the remains from Cist No. 4, a burial by inhumation, and those from 
Cist No. 3, a burial by incineration. 

The bones of the burial by inhumation from Cist No. 4 are those of a 
male about 25 years of age and 5 feet 34 inches in height. The bones 
are in a very fragmentary and fragile condition. The skeleton is repre- 
sented by one half of the skull (fig. 3); pieces of the two clavicles; the 

1 On reading Prof. Low's Report I notice that, while it is the /e/f side of the skull that has 


survived, the surviving humerus and femur are from the righf side of the body. For that 
surprising incongruity I can suggest no explanation. 
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remains of the long bones of both extremities, including a complete 
right humerus and a fairly complete right femur; as well as frag- 
ments of several vertebra, of the ribs, of the scapulme, and innominate 
bones. 

The Aumerus measures 315 mm. in length, and is a stout bone with 
markings indicating a muscular ‘ndividual. The femur has a maximum 
length of 426 mm. The transverse diameter of the shaft below the 
trochanters is 36 mm., the antero-posterior is 24 mm.. giving a platy- 
meric index of 666, showing flattening of the bone. 





Fig. 3. Skull from Stone Cist at Groundwater Hill, Orphir, Orkney, 


The stature, as calculated from the lengths of the humerus and femur, 
is & feet 3) inches. 

The left half of the skull is intact, the right half having decayed 
away. The measurements of the skull are detailed in the accompanying 
tuble, the transverse diameters are approximate, being arrived at by 
doubling the measurements tnken from the mesial plane. The skull 
‘s small, moderately thick-walled, and has well-leveloped superciliary 
ridges and mastoid processes. The cranial sutures show commencing 
closure, while the teeth which are present in the upper jaw show very 
little sign of attrition. The eubie capacity of the skull would have been 
approximately 142) c.c. 

As viewed from the side, the vault is moderately high, with a fairly 
full frontal region and well-developed occipital pole. It is a dolicho-: 
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cephalic cranium, with an index'of 723. The face is relatively narrow. 
with an upper facial index of 53°2, while the gnathic index places it in 
the orthognathous class. The orbit is practically square. Unfortunately 
the nasal width cannot be taken, but in all probability the nasal aperture 
would place it in the leptorhine group. The skull as a whole presents 
Nordic characteristics, 

The burial by incineration from Cist No. 5 is represented by ten pieces 
of very thoroughly calcined bone varying from 2} inches to } of an inch 
in length. They can be identified as human, and include a piece of the 
lower end of a left humerus, several fragments of leg bones, and a 
fragment of a rib. On the lower end of the humerus can be seen 
small greenish-glazed deposits—on examination found to be of the 
nature of a slag, due to the fusion of sand grains. 


MEASUREMENTS IN MM. OF SKULL FROM SHORT Cist AT Ornprin, ORKNEY. 


Sex ; : : F ; Male Dental length . ; : : 40 

Glabello-oceipital length . . Ls Sagittal are, 1. - 1s 

Ophy Resort length . = its ic. att ft cele) i : . 150 

Nasio-inional length . » Li i‘ TT. ’ a he 

Minimum frontal breadth | - 100 — 370 

Parietal breadth . : : . 1n6 Length foramen macnum - : 42 

Basibregmatie height . . 124 Transverse are —. : . ae 

Auricular height F - IO Circumference. . . e244 

Basinasal length . ' . 

Basialveolur length. IT. ee 

Nasinlveolar height . ’ 65 Trnelices. 

Bizygomatic breadth . = daw : 

Nasal height P 4 : : 50 Length-breadth . : ; . Tes 

Nasal breadth . ss Length-height ; ert) 

Orbital height, L. : oy ee Gnathic : : . ‘oT 
th, L. . c : ao Upper facial . _ ‘§32 

Alveolar length . : 52 Orbital, L. . : . 1rd 


Alveolar breadth : . : - Dental . ’ : : 430) 
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IV. 


THE HOUSE OF SCHIVAS, ABERDEENSHIRE. By J. FENTON 
WYNESS, A.R.LB.A., A.D ARCHTS.SCOT., FS, A.SoorT. 


Situated amid well-wooded policies in the parish of Tarves, about 
2, miles south-east of the village of Methlick, stands the House of 
Schivas, the residence of Major Arthur Brooke (fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1. House of Schivas, Aberdeenshire : View from North-east. 


The exact date of the building of the original portion, now incor- 
porated in a modern mansion, is unknown, but the plan is undoubtedly 
that of a sixteenth-century “house of fence” (fig. 2). 

Built on what is known as the “L-plan,” with the wing slightly 
projected so as to command the main building on two sides, the House 
of Schivas is almost identical in arrangement with the south wing of 
Tolquhon Castle, built in 1584, and standing in the same parish.' 

The entrance doorway, 6 feet high by 3 feet 3 inches wide, is in the 
reentrant angle of the wing, ani is defended by four shot-holes—two 
«1 the main building, one in the wing, and one in the staircase tower 
of the main building at the second-floor level. 


* For description of Tolquhon Castle refer to Aberileen Cniversify Review, March 15, by 
W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., D.Litt. 
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Howse of Sthivas: Plan of Floors 
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The shot-holes are particularly interesting, being exactly similar to 
those at Tolquhon Castle, already referred to. The westmost shot-hole 
in the main building is circular inside, has three circular orifices outside, 
one forward and two diagonal, and a loop above. The eastmost shot- 
hole in the main building is also 
circular inside, is divided into four 
diamond-shaped orifices outside, 
two forward and two diagonal, 

and has a loop above; the shot- 
hole in the wing being similar, but 
having the loop built up. The 
shot-hole in the staircase tower 
takes the form of a plain circular 
orifice, splayed within, and with 
a loop above, cunningly placed so 
as to cover the doorway (fig. 3). 

The positions of the bar-holes 
of the entrance door are preserved 
by two recesses left in the modern 
panelling of the door jambs, 

A barrel-vaulted passage, lit by 
two loops, leads to the kitchen 
and two cellars, 

The kitchen, at the east end 
of the passage, measures 17 feet 
5 inches by 14 feet 6 inches, and 
has «a barrel-vaulted ceiling. It 
: contains a large, open fireplace, 
Fig. i. House of Schivas. 7 feet 0 inches wide, while in the 


1, Fastmost shot-bote in main troilding, north wall one of the original 
fh Weattnuet shot-bole fe main Hernia inva. 





ut shot-hole in east | Yr ont loops still remains. The wall here 
¥. Shot-hole in west cellar. attains a thickness of about 5 feet 
te Mesoaat nek os © ueyavona ol ator place wnat. 9 inches, There are two recesses, 
VIL Mishons’ mask oe rleere of Steet ine balding. one in the west wall and one in 


the south wall. 

The recess in the south wall presents some difficulty, as its original 
purpose is not quite clear. It may have been a private mural statr- 
ease giving direct communication between the kitchen and the private 
room or hall on the floor above, The recess is entered by a door 4 
feet 1 inch high by 2 feet wide, stepped up 1 foot 9 inches above the 
level of the kitchen floor, extending into the thickness of the wall 
about 5 feet 2 inches and upwards ahout 7 feet. Distinet traces of the 
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charring caused by the fire which completely gutted the house in the 
year 1900 can be seen here, 

Opening off the kitchen is a barrel-vaulted cellar containing an 
aumbry in the west wall. The second or westmost cellar, which is 
entered from the passage, is also barrel-vaulted, with a recess in the 
east wall, and a mural cupboard, possibly a built-up loop in the west 
wall. Both cellars have shot-holes below their windows, The shot- 
hole in the east cellar has a plain circular orifice splayed without, 
while the shot-hole in the west cellar has three circular orifices splayed 
without (fig. 3). 

At the east end of the passage, opposite the kitchen door, a round 
tower with a newel staircase 2 feet 10 inches wide establishes com- 
munication between the kitchen and the hall on the floor aboye. This 
stair is carried up to the top floor, thereby serving all floors in turn, 
and is well lit by loops. 

The principal stairease occupies the wing. The present staircase is 
of wood and of recent date, but traces of the original stone staircase 
ean still be seen below. Starting opposite the entrance door it ascends 
to the first floor only, access to the upper floors being obtained by a 
newel staircase corbelled out in the re-entrant angle of the wing, and 
by the newel staircase already referred to in the preceding paragraph, 

The hall is the principal room on the first floor, measuring 17 feet 
= inches wide by 26 feet fi inches long. It contains a large stone fire- 
place 6 feet 7 inches wide; the jambs are the original ones, with a 
half-engaged roll moulding, but the lintel stones are modern. In the 
south ingo of the fireplace is an aumbry checked for a door. The 
room is lit by two large windows in the south wall, to the west of 
which is a built-up window, now a mural cupboard. In the west wall - 
is a garderobe formed in the thickness of the wall, and in the north wall 
are two recesses, the eastmost one probably a built-up window, and the 
other a deep arched recess with the letters IHS and a cross carved 
on the keystone of the arch’ (fig. 3). There is little doubt that its 
purpose was an altar recess or oratory, a8 numerous examples of such 


*“The Grays were of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and what is now (IM2) the dining- 
room of the mansion had been their private chapel. It contains m recess where the altar had 
formerly stood, and where the cross still remains, with the motto IHS." (From Bwehern, 
ly Rev. J. 8. Pratt, M.A., LL.D, revised in 1001 by Robert Anderson, p. 452,) 

“To this account (see above) of the House of Schivas we have no objection to make, except 
that it seems rather » poor foundation for the notion that the dining-room had been formerly 
the private chapel, because it contained o crucifix, along with THS, in a recess, more par- 
ticularly as the recess is in the north wall of the room, where one would hardly expect to find 
an altar erected. The cross and the letters have now disappeared, and the recess is occupied 
bya wardrobe.” (From Report on Visit to Schivas, by Jas, Spence, in Transactions of Buchan 
Field Club, 1302-5, p, 242.) 
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altar recesses occur throughout the country in castles of the same 
period as Schivas. 

A door to the east of the two recesses leads to the newel staircase 
giving direct access to the kitchen below, while a door to the west of 
the recesses opens on to the landing at the top of the main staircase 
and the newel staircase in the re-entrant angle of the wing. This 
staircase begins at the first-floor landing and ascends to the top floor. 
It is well lit by loops, and is 2 feet 4 inches wide. Several masons’ marks 
ean be seen incised on the risers of the stair (fig. 3). 

Opening off the hall is a private or withdrawing-room, measuring 
10 feet 2 inches by 17 feet 10 inches. It possesses the original moulded 
stone fireplace 3 feet 6 inches wide, and an aumbry, checked for a door, 
in the ingo of the window in the east wall. A door has been slapped 
in the north wall to communicate with the kitchen and servery, as the 
private room is now used as a dining-room. 

Both the hall and the private room have fine panelled walls of 
Sequoia wood and decorated plaster ceilings embodying the Gordon 
coat-of-arms, These decorations were carried out when the building 
was restored for the Earl of Haddo, a former owner. 

The second floor is comprised of three bedrooms in the main building 
and a bathroom suite in the wing. The original arrangement may 
possibly have been an upper hall and two bedrooms. In the east 
bedroom is an aumbry, as in the private room below, and a cupboard, 
possibly*a built-up window, in the north wall; while in the westmost 
bedroom a garderobe is formed in the thickness of the west wall. The 
third bedroom, which occupies the space between the east and west 
bedrooms, shows no feature of interest. 

A door has been slapped between the main building and the wing, 
giving access to the bathroom suite. This suite, originally a bedroom, 
was reached by the newel staircase in the re-entrant angle of the wing, 
and had a fireplace and cupboard in the north wall. A modern window 
provides light for the stair-landing here. 

The top floor, occupying the main building only, consists of three 
bedrooms, all of which are modern. They are reached either by the 
newel staircase in the main building or by the staircase in the re-entrant 
angle of the wing. 

Between the top floor and the floor below is a mezzanine floor in 
the wing only. It consists of a bedroom with a fireplace and recess 
in the north wall and a recess in the south wall. 

The exterior of the house has little decoration (fig. 1). The entrance 
doorway is finely moulded, and, in the wall above, a moulded stone 
_ recess, now empty, is provided for the family coat-of-arms. 
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The corbelling out of the staircase in the re-entrant angle of the 
wing is worthy of note, constituting a fine example of a decorative 
feature, arising out of a constructional necessity, so typical of Scottish 
medieval architecture (fig. 1). 

With a few exceptions, the windows have all been rebuilt or 
enlarged, but, where possible, the old stones have been used. The 
original windows had a T-inch reveal, with a 3-inch splay all round. 

All the roofs are modern and also the stone parapet of the stair- 
ease tower in the main building. J 

Although the building has been greatly altered and added to at 
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Fig. 4. Honée of Bchivas: The Howl": enst Elevation, Plan, and 
incised Stone. 


different times, and despite inevitable adaption to suit modern con- 
venience, the House of Schivas still remains a fine example of a 
fortified mansion of the late sixteenth century, 

Before leaving the house it is interesting to note that, when the 
building was being reconstructed after the fire, several circular stone 
steps leading down to a well were discovered in the court opposite 
the front door (fig. 2). Unfortunately they were covered in, to give 
better access to the front door. ; 

About 110 yards to the south of the house, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by trees, stands “The Houiff” or burial-ground of Schivas (fig. 4, 
diagrams I. and [T.). It measures 30 feet 7 inches by 20 feet 7 inches 
internally, and is enclosed by a wall 7 feet 6 inches high. An arched 
doorway forms the entrance, and above it is a large stone urn, while 
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below, on the blocking course, are the initials H, F. & O. G. (Hugh 
Forbes and Christian Garden, circa 1770), indicating the founders of 
“The Houff.” On the top of the wall, at the four corners, are large 
stone obelisks. . 

All trace of any stones or slabs that may have marked the graves 
have disappeared, but an incised stone now converted into a seat 
opposite the entrance door of the dwelling-house may possibly have 
come from “The Houff” (fig. 4). 

The garden of Schivas is worthy of note, being over 1 acre in 
extent and entirely surrounded by a massive stone wall, 11 feet high 
and about 2 feet thick. It is situated about 76 yards west of the 
dwelling-house, and is entered by three gateways in the east, west, 
and south walls. 

No description of Schivas would be complete without mentioning 
the Mary Gray Tree. This tree, growing about 100 yards north-east 
from the entrance door of the house, is a remarkably large and 
beautiful plane; it was planted, according to tradition, by Mary Gray, 
a daughter of the family that built Schivas. In its immediate vicinity 
are some particularly fine beeches. 


Hisroricat. Nore. 


At an early period the property of Schivas seems to have been in 
the possession of a family taking their name from the place. A family 
called Lipp is said to have succeeded through marriage with the heiress 
of Schivas of that ilk (Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, 
p. 334). They were succeeded in the fifteenth century by a branch of 
the family of Maitland, which ended in two co-heiresses, who in M67 
resigned the property to George, Lord Gordon. Following upon this 
on 18th June in the same year there is a royal grant of the territories 
of Scheves to George, Lord Gordon (Antiquities of the Shires of Aber- 
deen and Banff, vol. iii. p. 68; ef. J. M. Bulloch, The House of Gordon, 
yol. i. pp. #10): in 1490 he makes over the lands and barony to his 
natural son William Gordon (ibid., p. 68); but no castle is mentioned. 
William Gordon of Scheues appears frequently as a witness to local 
writs between 1505 and 1509 (ibid., pp. 64, 89, 151, 224, 340, 590). In the 
latter year we find the first mention of a new owner in Thomas Gray 
“of Scheves” (ibid., p. 421); but the Gordon interest was evidently not 
exhausted, for, on 27th November 1512, William Gordon—designated 


“of Scheves” so late as 1511 (ibid., p. 558)—sells to Alexander Gray, 


burgess of Aberdeen, the lands of Newtoune of Scheveze, in the barony 
of Scheveze (ibid., pp. 70-1). The matter is obscure, for, although in 
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1548 the “landis and baronie of Schiues” belonged to “the lard of 
Gicht” (Collections, ut swpra, p. 116), yet even as late as 1563 a Sir George 
Gordon of Schives is mentioned (Antiquities, ut supra, vol. iii. p. 550). — 
He is frequently referred to between 1530 and 1568 (cf. Miscellany of the 
Spalding Club, vol. iv. p. 142), It should be noted that in 1681 we have 
Gight alias Shives (Antiquities, ut supra, vol. iii. p. 559); while in 1511 
Mikle Gicht and Litill Gicht are mentioned as portions of the Barony 
of Scheves (ibid., p. 558)—so that confusion with the more famous Gicht 
Castle, in the parish of Fyvie, is to be avoided in reading these writs 
(but cf. Bulloch, op. cit., p. 103, footnote). 

By the end of the sixteenth century, at all events, the Grays were 
firmly established; and it would appear to have been by them that 
the existing castle was erected. They were staunch adherents of the 
ancient faith (Collections, p. 334)—a circumstance which doubtless 
accounts for the quasi-ecclesiastical details in the hall. I have not 
been able to find any mention of the castle prior to 1681, in which year 
the tower, fort, manor-place of Schives is noted in a writ (Antiquities, 
ut supra, vol, iii. p. 559). It seems to have played no part in the dis- 
turbances of the seventeenth century. By 1721 the property had passed 
to the Forbeses (Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections, vol. i, p, 43): 
thereafter it was for long in the hands of the Earls of Aberdeen. 

In 1512 the “ Chapelton of Scheues” is on record (Antiquities, ut supra, 
vol. iii. p. 70): it was held by John Gordon of Lumger under Patrick 
Gordon of Methlik as overlord, In 1678 the “shady third part of New- 
town of Shives,” mentioned above, sub anno 1511, was held by Richard 
Maitland immediately in chief of Sir George Gordon of Gight (i.e. in 
Fyvie, of course) and Robert Irvine of Fedderat “or either of them” 
(ibid., pp. 75-6). Possibly this Richard Maitland was a representative of 
the ancient Maitlands of Schivas. 

It is significant that the names Fedderat Pot and Fedderat Cairn 
should still be preserved in the neighbourhood of Schivas, 


In concluding this paper I desire to thank two successive owners 
whose interest I have enjoyed, Mr James Burr, Methlick, and Major 
Brooke, both of whom readily granted facilities for making the survey, 
I am indebted to W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., D.Litt., F.\S.A.Scot., the 
Library, King’s College, Aberdeen, who has furnished me with the 
Historical Note and given me much helpful criticism in preparing my 
description, I am obliged to Messrs G. J. Anderson and A. F. Ross, who 
assisted me in making the survey. To the Aberdeen Press and Journal 
Iam indebted for the photograph in fig. 1; and to Dr W. Legge Stephen, 
Methlick, for the great assistance he has given me. 
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A BRONZE AGE BURIAL MOUND AT BLAIR DE UMMOND, PERTH- 
SHIRE. Br J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scot., DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL MUSRUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


Just outside the south-western corner of the garden at Blair 
Drummond is o big earthen mound with several large trees growing on 
it. The site is marked *Tumulus”! on the 6inch 0.5. Map, Perthshire, 
exxxii,, and lies a little above the 100-foot contour line, 

An examination of the mound, so far as it could be carried out with- 
out disturbing the trees, was undertaken by Sir Kay and Lady Muir 
during 1927 and 1928. Thanks to the kindness of Lady Muir, | was able 
to pay several visita to the site while the work was In progress, 

The mound is not quite circular, as it measures about 75 feet in 
diameter from north to south and about 65 feet from east to west, its 
height being about 15 feet. Before the excavations were started it 
seemed as if the monument consisted entirely of earth, but before the 
examination was completed it was found that it contained a small cairn 
of stones, heaped over a grave formed of large slabs and boulders 
which undoubtedly was the primary interment. 

Commencing at the south-south-eastern edge of the mound, a trench 
driven in towards the centre, revealed the presence of a short cist 
which had apparently been disturbed at some previous time. A large 
block of stone formed the northern end and a large alnb the enat side, 
A smaller slab lay at the south end and another on the west side, but as the 
latter was too short to fill the space, a larger slab lay obliquely between 
it and the large stone at the north end, There was no appearance of 
a cover stone, The length of this grave was 3 feet 3 inches, its breadth 
8 feet, and its depth 2 feet 3 inches. The longer axis lay practically 
north and south. No traces of human remains or relics of any sort 
were found here, This was evidently a secondary burial sunk into the 
mound as far as the original surface of the ground, and covered with 
about 4 feet of soil at the centre. 

As the trees interfered with further excavations at this part, another 
trench was cut in from the northern are as far as the centre of the 
mound, where an undisturbed cist, formed of large rough slabs and a 


' A quarter ofa mile west of south of this spot is another monn marked “Tumuolws” on the 
map. On the summit is alate monument, but the site Is a mote hill and not » prehistoric burial 
mound, 
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eover stone, was encountered (fig. 1), Although this grave was consider- 
ably larger in length, breadth, and depth than any of the numerous 
short cists that [| have examined, I think it should be classed with 
them rather than with the large cist-like chambers sometimes found in 
long cairns. It was formed of two side and two end slabs. The sides were 
roughly parallel, but the slab at the southern end was placed obliquely 
so that the length of the grave was 4 feet 
6 inches on the east side and 4 feet on 
the west side, The general breadth was 
3 feet at the floor, and the depth 4 feet. 
Both side slabs converged towards the 
top. As the slabs on the east side and 
at the ends were not so high as that on 
the west, the spaces between them and 
the cover stone were carefully built up 
with smaller stones. A slight vacancy 
between the slabs at the south-east corner 
was filled in a similar fashion. A small 
cairn of clean stones without a mixture 
of soil had been heaped up over the cist, 
eovering the lid to a depth of about 9 
inches: the diameter of the cairn at the 
base was not ascertained. The depth.of 
earth above the summit of the cairm was 
about 8 feet. But for a layer of a few 
inches of earth on the floor the cist was 
empty. Nothing was found except some 
smiill unburnt fragments of human bone, 

very much decayed, and a few teeth. Some Fi. 1. View of Cist in Mound at Blair 
small fragments of charred wood were hecuncncenit trons aaah: 
found in making the trench and in the 

grave, but whether it was charred by natural carbonisation or by 
burning was not determined. 

In making the trench just before the grave was reached, but at a 
higher level, a small portion of the cutting edge of a stone axe was 
’ found, It had no evident connection with the cist, and may have 
happened to be lying about amongst the soil that was piled up over 
the grave. 

As there remained a space on the top of the mound which could be 
excavated without destroying any of the trees. it was examined. About 
l foot under the surface a cinerary urn was found in an inverted position. 
The base had been crushed in, and the wall was full of cracks into which 
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tree roots had penetrated. On taking it out the vessel was found to have 
originally been about half-filled with cremated human bones, These 
after examination were reinterred in the mound, No other relics were 
found in the urn. 

The vessel (fig. 2), which is formed of buff-coloured clay with a tinge of 
red in places, is a cinerary urn of the cordoned variety belonging to the 
Bronze Age. It is encircled at the widest part, about 3) inches below the 





Lue | ? 2? Finches. 


Fix. 2. Cinerary Urn from Blair Druniunond, 


lip, by a raised moulding or cordon, and about 3 inches lower down by 
another. The greater part of the vessel was recovered, but as the basal 
portion was completely crushed, it is impossible to ascertain the height 
of the vessel or the width of the base when complete, It measures 10] 
inches in external diameter at the mouth and 11) inches at the widest 
part: what remains of the wall is 13 inches in height. The rim, which 
is unusually thin for a vessel of this class, is only ] inch in thickness, and 
‘tis bevelled downwards towards the interior. The space between the 
upper cordon and the rim is the only part which is decorated, and here 
there is a row of large triangles, alternately plain and filled with a 
reticulated design, bordered above and below with a single marginal 
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line, all formed by pressing a twisted cord on the clay before it was 
fired. 

In Seotland the greater part of our prehistoric burial mounds take 
the form of cairns of stone, there being few localities where there was 
not plenty of this material to be found lying loose on the surface, But 
near the Blair Drummond monument loose stones are not common, and 
after the small! internal cairn had been made, the mound was finished off 
with soil. Earthen burial mounds certainly do occur in different parts 
of the country—in the neighbourhood of Perth there are a number—but 
generally speaking they are very much rarer than stone cairns, 

Although no datable relies were found in either of the two cists, 
there can be little doubt that the central and primary grave and the one 
near the edge of the mound were formed at a considerably earlier period 
than that when the cremated remains in the cinerary urn were deposited. 
Other cases of Scottish Bronze Age burial cairns containing early and 
later pottery of the period could be cited. 


The thanks of the Society are due to Sir Kay and Lady Muir for 
so kindly presenting the urn to the National Museum. I am also much 
indebted to them and to Mr R, W. Fairweather and Mr John Blacklock 
for assistance which made it possible to draw up this report. 
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THE ROMAN FORT AT MUMRILLS, NEAR FALKIRK. By Sim GEORGE 
MACDONALD, K.C.B., F.B.A., D.Lirr., LL.D., F.S.A.ScorT., anp ALEX- 
ANDER 0. CURLE, F.S.A.Scot., F.5.A. 


l. [ISTRODUCTORY. 


After traversing the rising ground now covered by the southern 
portion of the town of Falkirk, the line of the Roman Wall enters the 
grounds of Callendar House and runs due east through these for rather 
more than three-quarters of a mile. So long as it is within the policies, 
its elevation is but little above that of the Carse, which spreads in front 
of it towards the north. As soon, however, as it quits Callendar Park 
and crosses the high road, it begins to climb rapidly through the village 
of Laurieston, its course coinciding roughly with that of the street to 
which it has given its own name of Graham's Dyke. Presently it 
emerges on a broad plateau, at the north-eastern extremity of which 
the farmhouse of Mumrills, with its cluster of trees, is a conspicuous 
feature. For at least two hundred years’ it has been suspected that 
here or herenbouts had stood one of the forts erected by Lollius Urbieus 
in A.D. 142, when he constructed his great barrier between Forth and 
Clyde, But it was not until 1910 that the precise site was identified 
with any approach to confidence, and then on the general ground of its 
suitability only. 

The preliminary identification once made, confirmatory discoveries 
followed in rapid succession? As long ago as 1913 systematic excavation 
was contemplated by the Society, and the necessary permission obtained 
from the owner, the late Mr Forbes of Callendar. Before plans could 
be matured, the war had broken out, and the return of peace found 
the Society's hands so full elsewhere that it seemed prudent to let 
Mumrills lie fallow. In 1923, however, came the news that the fields 
within which the fort was known to lie had been included in a housing 
scheme, and that, in point of fact, more than one villa was already in 
being. Clearly it was a case of now or never. Accordingly, with the 
ready consent of Mr Charles Forbes, who had succeeded to the property, 
++ was decided to begin operations at once, there being immediately 
available «a generous donation of £100 from Mr John Bruce of 
Helensburgh. 

The task was destined to be heavier and more lengthy than had 

1 See Gordon, Itinerarium Septentrionale (1727), p. 60. 


' See The Roman Well in Scotland, p. 0, footnote 4 
1 See Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot, vol. xlix. pp. 117 ff. 
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been originally anticipated. Four and a half years were required to 
complete it, At the outset, too, the exigencies of cultivation necessitated 
a restriction of the work to the winter season, with all the risks of 
bad weather and imperfect light that were thereby entailed. Fortu- 
nately, however, a different arrangement ultimately proved practicable, 
so that for the last fifteen months digging proceeded continuously. 
In this connection it would be impossible to speak too highly of the 
forbearance and consideration shown to the Society by the tenants, 
the late Mr James Smith and his brother, Mr Samuel Smith. Nor were 
they content to be merely acquiescent. They followed every develop- 
ment of the investigation with an exceptionally keen and intelligent 
interest, and the practical help which they gave in various ways was 
of real value, their intimate acquaintance with the ground often 
enabling them to make fruitful suggestions. At the same time their 
household laid the members of the Supervising Committee and their 
friends under a deep personal obligation by the exercise of a hospitality 
as never-failing as it was cordial, 

It goes without saying that Mr Bruce's gift of £100 was very soon 
spent. Indeed, although the Council of the Society had accepted the 
ultimate financial responsibility, their own resources would have been 
exhausted long before the end had been reached. Steady support was, 
however, forthcoming both from the Haverfield Bequest Committee 
of the University of Oxford and from the Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland, while an appeal for private subscriptions met 
with a characteristically liberal response from the Fellows and other 
sympithisers. To the aid thus received is primarily due the successful 
conclusion of the enterprise. Mr D. P. Maclagan took entire charge 
of the business arrangements, and, moreover, his motor-car was always 
at our disposal for transport, even on the rare occasions when he was 
unable to accompany us and give us the benefit of his advice. Nor 
are we less deeply indebted to Mr G. P. H, Watson, on whom fell the 
main burden of surveying and planning, and who never once failed us 
despite the tempestuous conditions that had sometimes to be faced2 
The zeal and acumen of our foreman, Mr John Campbell, also merit a 
special word of praise. In connection with the preparation of this 
Report we have to thank Drs Oswald and Pryce for valuable assistance in 
identifying the more difficult pottery fragments, and Dr James Ritchie 
for his Note upon the Animal Remains, For the rest, we must content 
ourselves with a general expression of gratitude to all of those from 
whom we sought either counsel or encouragement. 


' The plans as they appear in this report were drawn by Mr C. 8, T. Calder, of the Anctent 
Alonuments Commission, from Mr Watson's sketches and under his supervision. 
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Il. DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE. 


The area once tenanted by the Romans is almost wholly included 
in that of the two fields which occupy the south-eastern corner of the 
broad plateau already referred to. These fields, numbered 20095 and 2106 
on the Ordnance Survey Map, are bounded on the south by the main 
roud from Falkirk to Linlithgow, and on the north by the road that 





Fig. 1. Map of the Site. 


leads from Laurieston through the hamlet of Beancross to Polmont 
Church (fig. 1). A connecting road running due north and south, and 
bearing the name of the Sandy Loan, forms the dividing line between 
them. In its present form the Linlithgow road is of comparatively 
recent date, and its construction has involved a certain amount of 
cutting away and a good deal of making up, in order to provide an 
easy gradient for its passage over the valley that has to be crossed 
before it approaches the village of Polmont. Here, therefore, there 
have been considerable alterations since Roman times. Nevertheless, 
enough of the southern escarpment remains to show how formidable 
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was the natural glacis which the invaders found ready for adaptation. 
The declivity on the eastern face was originally somewhat less steep. 
On the other hand, it is to-day very much what it was when the Romans 
looked upon it for the last time. Then, as now, it must have projected 
like a great bluff into the level expanse through which, more than fifty 
feet below the brow of the hill, the Westquarter Burn meandered slowly 
towards the Forth (fig. 2). 

To the south and east, then, the position was exceptionally strong. 
It was much more exposed to attack on the west, where the slope is 





Fig. 2. South-east corner of the Site, viewed from the east. 


at first so gentle as to be hardly perceptible. On the north, too, the 
ground immediately in front is flat; but there the weakness is more 
apparent than real, for a vigorous sally of two or three hundred yards 
would have sufficed to drive an attacking party back to the edge of 
the plateau, whence it would have been an easy matter to hurl it head- 
long into the Carse beneath. The line represented to-day by the Bean- 
cross road had thus a substantial tactical value. And to this the Romans 
were fully alive, as is clear from the general course which the Antonine 
Wall follows. As far east as the dividing line between the fields the 
modern road is actually laid on the top of the Antonine Ditch, At the 
north-east corner of Field No. 2005, however, the two part company. 
The road makes an abrupt rectangular turn to meet the Sandy Loan 
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approaching from the south, but resumes its former direction as soon 
as the meeting takes place, the point of junction being only three or four 
yards beyond the corner. Wall and Ditch, on the other hand, swing 
slightly but decidedly to the south-east, and, after crossing the road in 
the neighbourhood of the gate that gives access to Field No. 2106, continue 
straight on for 133 yards, when they bend towards the road once more. 
Taken by itself, this temporary deflection of the Antonine Wall would be 
hard toaccount for. It becomes intelligible at once, as soon 4s it is realised 
that the stretch which exhibits a southerly trend was designed to serve 
as the northern rampart of the Antonine fort, The deviation made it 
possible to lay the southern rampart along the top of the natural 
escarpment, and at the same time to avoid any departure from the 
conventional shape of a castellum. 

We have spoken of the extent to which the appearance of the site 
has been altered by the construction of the Linlithgow road. An even 
more drastic change has been effected by the making of the Sandy 
Loan, which has been cut (and cut deeply) right through the western 
portion of the Antonine fort, not very far from the rampart. A third 
modification, less deliberate in character, must also be attributed to 
human agency. The plateau still shows a very pronounced tilt, the 
southern part being the higher; but our excavations proved that since 
Roman times the tilt has been considerably reduced by the gradual trans- 
ference of soil from the upper level to the lower. This was particularly 
noticeable in Field No. 2005, where the earth that covered the Roman 
surface was much deeper along the northern front than it was elsewhere 
—obviously a direct, if unpremeditated, consequence of the action of the 
plough, repeated season after season over a long series of years. That 
the land here was brought into cultivation not very long after the 
fifteenth century may perhaps be inferred from the fact that fragments 
of mediweval pottery, which had been fired in a kiln constructed in 
the north-western corner of the Antonine fort, were found lying on or 
close to the original Roman surface. 


11. THe Earry Fort. 


The discovery of the Agricolan fort on the Bar Hill’ made it clear 
that, in future excavations along the Antonine Wall, the possibility of 
lighting upon traces of the first-century invasion would always have to 
be borne in mind. Such traces duly appeared at Mumrills, They were 
certainly slender, but their slenderness will hardly seem surprising if 


. Proc, Soc. Ant, Seot., vol. xi, (1905-0), pp. 413 Mf, 
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regard be had to the subsequent history of the site, with particular 
reference to the probable position of the Agricolan defences as indicated 
on the plan (PLATE). 

The first hint of an occupation earlier than the Antonine period was 
obtained, quite accidentally, a few months before our own excavations 
began. In the winter of 1922-3, when the northern end of the Sandy 
Loan was opened up for the insertion of a drain, there was observed, 
underneath the middle of the present roadway, a ditch which ran south- 
wards for a short distance and then disappeared. Thanks to its dark filling, 
its outline stood out distinctly against the background provided by the 
light soil in which it had originally been cut, and it was noted that it 
had been V-shaped, and that it had had a steep-sided drainage trench at 
the bottom. All of those who saw it, including Messrs James and Samuel 
Smith, as well as the late Mr Mungo Buchanan, whose experience was 
exceptional, were convinced that it was Roman, Confirmatory evidence 
was forthcoming in 1927, and will be cited presently. Meanwhile it 
may be pointed out that its sudden disappearance admits of a simple 
explanation. Its course had been identical with that which was after- 
wards marked out for the Sandy Loan. But the makers of the latter 
found that exeavation was necessary if an unduly steep gradient was 
to be avoided. Accordingly, over most of the distance, they cut away 
the ground to a depth greater than the spades of the Roman diggers 
had reached. Only at the lowest level—that is, at the northern end— 
was the ditch allowed to survive. 

No record had been kept of its dimensions, but as soon as the out- 
line of the Antonine fort was determined—and this was done at a very 
early stage—we realised that the truncated ditch must have belonged 
to some system other than the Antonine, since the point where it had 
come to light was inside the fort. At the same time its direction was 
roughly parallel to that of the western rampart, the interval between 
the two, where they approached one another most closely, being about 
74 feet. Either, therefore, it was the western ditch of a fort somewhat 
smaller than the Antonine fort, but otherwise occupying much the same 
position, or it was the eastern ditch of a fort that had lain mainly within 
Field No. 2095. From our first season’s work we learned that it was 
the latter. 

We had begun by attacking Field No. 2095, not only because such a 
plan of campaign suited the farmer's convenience best, but also because 
this was the part of the site on which houses were being erected. Along 
the southern margin of the field, the space still remaining unfeued was 
very restricted. Fortunately it was large enough to admit of a careful 
examination of the south-west corner of the Antonine fort, including the 
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four ditches by which it had been defended. It was even large enough 
to reveal, outside of these altogether, a fifth ditch, which was running 
east and west, and which had a breadth of 19 feet and a depth of not 
less than 9 feet, including a drainage trench at the bottom (fig. 3), The 
line would have been admirably adapted to serve as the southern limit 
of an Antonine annexe, such as pottery finds and other marks of 
occupation had led us to expect that we should discover here. That it 
had been so utilised seems highly probable, But that it had in the first 
instance been cut for quite another purpose became evident when it was 
seen that, instead of starting from the outer margin of the Antonine 
defences, it started from a point within the Antonine fort, by the ditches 
of which it was crossed. A connection between it and the lost north- 
and-south ditch under the Sandy Loan was immediately suggested. Nor 
was thisall. What happened at the points where the east-and-west ditch 
was intersected by the various Antonine ditches proved that, when the 
latter were made, the former was already there: they were deeper, and 
passed right through it at a lower level. In fig. 4 the spade in the fore- 
ground is lying along the bottom of one of the Antonine ditches, while 
its fellow in the background is similarly placed in the bottom of the 
east-and-west ditch. 

It thus seemed certain that we had located the eastern and southern 
lines of a fortified enclosure of older date than that constructed by - 
Lollius Urbicus. The chance that it was merely a marching camp had, 
of course, to be reckoned with, for at Newstead, Ardoch, and elsewhere 
such camps occur in the immediate neighbourhood of permanent castella. 
For a while it looked as if this question would have to be left open. 
Trenching within the boundaries of the field brought it no nearer a 
solution, although signs of inhabitation during the Antonine period 
were almost invariably present. In January 1928, however, Messrs 
Young, the tenants of the field adjoining on the west,! were good 
enough to give us permission to open up their ground, with the result 
that, a few yards beyond the boundary fence (see PLATE), we struck, 
not one ditch running north and south, but two, At the point selected 
for measurement, the outer of those ditches was 21 feet wide and 10 feet 
6 inches deep, while the corresponding dimensions for the inner one 
were approximately 15 feet and 9 feet (fig. 4). It is quite certain that 
at the southern extremity one (or both) of them must have linked up 
with the east-and-west ditch already described. But verification was 
impossible, since the area within which the meeting would take place 
is covered by a modern villa with its garden. 

A glance at the PLaTEe will show that the double ditch is continuous; 

1 A strip that had been fenced off from the original No. 2005, 
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there is no indication of a break to give passage for a roadway, On 
the other hand, a priori likelihood apart, there is reason to believe that. 
such a break had once existed. Just at the spot where the gate would 
naturally have stood—that is, about midway down the field—our fore- 
man drew attention to a change in the character of both outer and 
inner ditch. The appearances which he had observed were consistent 
with the hypothesis that the cutting here was secondary, and we con- 
eluded that, when what had been the western defence of the early fort 
was made to do similar service for the Antonine annexe, the opening 
in front of the original gate had been dispensed with, the Military 
Way being brought in by an entrance on the more level ground 
towards the north. If we are right, the continuity of the ditches 
will date from the Antonine period only. Here again, however, we 
were compelled to leave our conclusion unverified. The double ditch 
disappeared under a boot factory! before the line suggested for the 
Military Way was reached. Its story, therefore, could not be com- 
pletely read. 

The evidence for the eastern, southern, and western sides of the 
early fort, though sadly mutilated by the advance of modern civilisa- 
tion, is thus distinetly legible, That for the northern side must have been 
entirely destroyed by the hands of the Romans themselves. After a 
fruitless search, we can only suppose that it has been obliterated by the 
ditch of the Antonine Vallum. In the circumstances, any estimate of 
the size of the enclosure is bound to be rough. But, before attempting 
to form one, we must cite the confirmatory evidence regarding the 
eastern side, of which we spoke at the outset. A reference to the ‘map 
(fig. 1) will show at the north-east corner of Field No, 2005 a rectangular 
easterly projection, about 140 feet long by 30 feet broad. Within this, 
and close to the entrance-gate, we found a amall trench, 9 feet 6 inches 
wide and about 2 feet 6 inches deep, having sides that sloped inwards 
to a relatively broad bottom (fig. 3). On being looked for, it reappeared 
outside the field in the waste ground at the side of the Sandy Loan, 
its north and south course corresponding exactly to the assumed course 
of the ditch buried under the roadway (see PLATE). That the two were 
associated is clear. Nor is it difficult to divine the meaning of the 
association if we recall the very similar conjunction of ditch and 
narrow trench on the German Limes? The narrow trench marks 
the line of a wooden palisade, the proof being that in Germany the 
stumps of the actual stakes sometimes survive in the bottom. No 
example of this type of defence has previously been noted in southern 


4 Marked “* Northhy ” on fig. t, 
* See, for instance, O.R.2., Abt. A, Bd, 1, Strecke |, (Lief. 40), Taf, ® 1. 
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Scotland. On the other hand, in the Rhind Lectures for 1927 it was 
suggested that the narrow trench under the second-century rampart 
at Ardoch—a feature which puzzled the excavators of 1896'—was in 
all probability the palisadetrench of a slightly larger first-century 
fort. The bearing of this on the date of the early fort at Mumirills is 
obvious. 

As soon as the significance of the discovery just described was realised, 
search was made elsewhere for traces of the palisade-trench. On the 
south side it was already too late: since we had worked there before 
another feu had been given off and another house erected. On the 
west side, too, things seemed at first sight to be unpromising: the 
ground in the rear of the inner ditch had never been seriously disturbed. 
Reflection, however, suggested that here the inner ditch itself may repre- 
sent an original palisade-trench, which has been widened and deepened, 
instead of being filled in, when the defences of the early fort were con- 
verted into a boundary for the Antonine annexe, The suggestion, it 
may be added, helps to account for two anomalies—the fact that the 
inner ditch is a good deal smaller, as well as rather more irregular, 
than the outer one, and the very unusual feature of a double ditch 
being employed to delimit an annexe.’ 

Even if absolute certainty on the last point were attainable, the 
exact dimensions of the early fort would still remain doubtful. But 
on a moderate computation it can scarcely have measured less than 
576 feet from east to west and 487 feet from north to south, figures 
which would mean a size of rather more than 6 acres for the whole 
enclosure, as against rather more than half an acre for the little fort 
on the Bar Hill. This disparity notwithstanding, the two were in all 
likelihood contemporary. While the positive indications of date were 
different in kind—at Bar Hill the brushwood on the sides of the ditches, 
at Mumrills the palisade-trench—they agree in according best with a 
first-century origin. And in another respect the resemblance between 
the forts was striking: the occupation of both had been of the most 
transitory character. At Bar Hill there was nothing whatever that 
one could associate with first-century tenants. At Mumirills it is just 
conceivable that the group of post-holes near the middle of Field 
No. 2095 (see PLATE) may mark the position of an Agricolan structure, 
but the only Flavian objects identifiable among our finds were one or 
two small pieces of Samian ware and two or three fragments of coarse 

t Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot,, vol, xxxii. (1807-8), pp. 40 f. 
! 1t is worth adding that, as will be seen from the sections given in fig. 3, both the outer 
ditch on the west and the east-and-weat ditch on the south had had a drainage trench in the 


bottom, exactly like that which had been noted in the bottom of the ditch under the Sandy 
Loan, 
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pottery. Both forts would thus seem to belong to the series of 
temporary praesidia which Agricola established on the isthmus in A.D. 
80 or 81.2 How, then, is the remarkable contrast in size to be explained ? 
Probably by the supposition that in the first century Mumrills was 
assigned a role analogous to that which we shall see it playing in the 
second, when Lollius Urbicus appears to have selected it as the head- 
quarters of the officer in general command of the Vallum. 


IV. Tue ANTronrse Fort, 
A. Ita Position and Size. 


The position and size of the Antonine castellum were easily ascer- 
tained. Many years ago it had been deeply scarred by the excavation 
of the Sandy Loan, and less seriously mutilated by the construction of 
the Beancross road, while two recently-erected modern villas now 
occupy the south-west corner of the Retentura and the portion of the 
defences immediately in front. The rest of the area was, however, 
available for examination with the spade, and the liberality with which 
it was put at our disposal made it possible to lay down a fairly com- 
plete plan (see Prats). It will be noted that the Antonine Wall served 
as the northern rampart of the fort. This indication that Wall and 
fort formed parts of a single, homogeneous design is confirmed by the 
manner in which the former turns aside from its course to accommo- 
date the latter, a feature the real meaning of which has already been 
explained in our description of the site. Internally and from gateway 
to gateway the east-nnd-west measurement of the fort is about 577 
feet and the north-and-south measurement about 492 feet, so that the 
space enclosed was more than 6) acres, Compared with those from 
other forts on the isthmus, the figures are exceptionally large” It 
is a legitimate conclusion that the Antonine Station at Mumrills was 
particularly important, a conclusion for which further support will 
in due course be forthcoming from certain features of the interior 
arrangements. 

! There were a few other pottery fragments which might possibly have been early. Flavian 
coins, of course, do not count in this connection, as they were still current during the Antonine 
period. It would be otherwise with the two coins tentatively assigned to Claudius, if the 
attribution were certain. 

* Tacitus, Agricola, c. 23. 

* At Castlecary the area was fully 34 acres, at Rough Castle little more than | acre, at Bar Hill 


just over 3 acres, at Balmuildy and at Old Kilpatrick rather less than 4 acres, and at Cadder 2? 
neres, These are the only cases in which the dimensions are accurately known, 
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B. The Defences. 


(a) The Ramparts—There had been no previous opportunity of 
excavating any of the forts to the east of the point at which the 
Antonine Wall appears to lose its turf-built character,’ Special interest, 


therefore, attached to the examina- 
tion of the northern rampart. It 
was sectioned in various places, 
with the result that the cradling 
was found to have its normal 
breadth of 14 feet increased to 15 
feet, and otherwise to present its 
usual aspect—kerbs of large ham- 
mer-dressed stones with a packing 
of smaller stones between them. 
In the superstructure there was 
no evidence whatever of the use of 
turf. Clay, on the contrary, was 
abundant, but in the outer or north- 
ern half only. In regard to this 
the testimony of the sections was 
as unanimous as it was unexpected. 
A solid mass of puddle, resting 
directly on the cradling, extended 
inwards from the northern kerb 
for a distance of 6 or 7 feet, and 
then came to an abrupt end, Far- 
ther south, not merely was there 
no indication of clay in the super- 
structure, but there was no trace 
of it on or among the stones of 
the cradling. It thus appeared that 
the inner part of the wall had been 
entirely of earth* The arrange- 





Fig. 4. The Agricolan ditch, the line of which 
is indicated by the upper spade, intersected 
by one of the Antonine ditches, In the 
bottom of which the foreman is standing. 


ment, however, seemed to be restricted to that portion of it which 


lay within the limits of the fort. 


Outside, towards the west, more 


than one section was cut in Field No, 2095, and in these the clay 
showed itself both on the north and on the south, just as it had done 
in the section cut outside, towards the east, in 1913 when a pottery 


* See Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lix. (1024-5), p. 235. 
* The first-century rampart at the Brecon Gaer was of somewhat similar construction (Wheeler, 


The Roman Fort near Brecon, p. 7). 
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kiln was excavated there,| Are we to suppose that within the fort 
there had been a sloping bank of earth, designed to give the garrison 
ready access to the top? Or is there a more convincing explanation ? 
The suggestion of lack of material may be ruled out at once, for clay 
was abundant in the Carse. It may be added that, in order to test 
the possibility of the outer face having been strengthened by timber 
struts, search was made for post-holes immediately in front of the 
northern kerb. None were discovered. ‘The mass must have been 
compacted with sufficient firmness to be self-supporting. 

The other ramparts were much more severely damaged; in some 





Fi. &, Stone cradling of west rai part looking weat, 


places, particularly on the east and south, they had been entirely removed. 
Still, quite enough of them remained to make the method of their con- 
struction fairly clear, and perhaps, incidentally, to render necessary some 
modification of the inferences drawn from the superficial examination 
which was all that had been practicable in 19152 The cradling turned 
out to be very similar to the cradling of the Antonine Wall, except that 
it was narrower, varying in width from 12 feet 6 inches to 15 feet 
(fig. 5). On the west, as it descended the slope from the south towards 
the gateway, the kerbs were earefully stepped (fig. 6), in order to reduce 
the force of the downward thrust of the superstructure on an incline 
that was considerably steeper in Roman times than it isto-day.* Further, 


1 Proo. Sor. Ant, Scot,, vol, xlix. (Mi), pp. Lb it, ® Tiied,, pi. 122. 
1 See awpro, p. V0. 
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on the outer or western side of the gap for the entrance, a bed of clay, 
lying against the stone-edging and extending to a depth of 8 inches 
below the kerb, seemed to be the foundation of a sort of buttress that 
had been piled up as an additional precaution. Such measures of pro- 
tection indicate that the body of the rampart was heavy, and there 
were appearances which pointed to its having been largely, if not wholly, 
composed of clay. In the first 
place, the traces of this material, 
instead of stopping before the 
middle was reached, as they had 
done in the case of the Antonine 
Wall, invariably extended right 
across. They were, it is true, 
more abundant at the kerbs, as 
had been noted in 1913, but that 
may merely mean that the mass 
had been more tightly rammed 
on its outer faces, In the second 
place, on all three sides great 
quantities of clay unmixed with 
sand were found in the filling of 
the ditch immediately in front 
of the cradling. This suggested 
that, when the site was levelled, 
the remains of an all-clay ram- 
part had been torn down and 
shovelled into the nearest hollow, 

The north-west corner of the 
fort could not be properly ex- 
amined owing to the proximity 
of the public road, combined with 
the intrusion of the medieval 
pottery kiln mentioned above. 
But at or near the other three corners there were culverts through the 
cradling. Two of these yielded evidence which is not without historical 
significance. When the large slabs covering the one at the south-west 
corner (fig. 7) were lifted, it was found that the sides of the drain beneath 
were lined with stones which had obviously seen previous service as 
building-stones (fig. 8). If, therefore, the culvert with its lining had been 
an integral part of the cradling as originally laid down, it followed that 
the Antonine fort must have been preceded by a fort which had left 
ruins substantial enough to be drawn upon for the purpose. That seemed 





Fig. 6. Stepped kerb of west muinpart. 
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improbable. A more likely explanation was that the lining dates from 
a period when the buildings of the fort were being reconstructed after a 
temporary abandonment. If this be so, the defences must have undergone 
restoration, no less than the interior buildings. Only if the superstructure 
of the rampart were removed could access have been had to the culvert. 
The condition of the corresponding culvert at the south-east corner 
proved to be all in favour of the second alternative. There the drain 
showed two levels, The original floor, which was 1 foot 10 inches deep 
and paved with flags, had been overlaid by a filling of clay, no leas 





Fig. 7, Foundation of west rampart ronning north, with culvert at 
sonth-west corer. 


than | foot 2 inches thick, which then became the base for a new bottom- 
ing of stones. At the same time the course of the drain outside the 
fort had been modified. On the lower level it had apparently run straight 
forward to discharge into the angle of the ditch, whereas on the higher 
one it turned abruptly towards the south almost immediately after 
passing through the outlet. The evidence for at least two periods in 
the life of the rampart could searcely be more convincing. 

(b) The Corner Towers.—We were unable to obtain any satisfactory 
‘nformation regarding the towers which once stood at the corners of 
the fort, At the south-west angle, the ground which any structure served 
by the culvert must have occupied lay within the garden of a villa, 
while at the north-west the situation had been hopelessly confused by 
the erection, perhaps in the fourteenth century, of the medieval pottery 
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kiln, which we have already had occasion to refer to more than once. 
On the east, although we had elbow-room to dig, our work was almost 
equally barren of results. At the south-east angle numerous fragments 
of pottery, & mass of burnt material, and patches of cobbling bore 
witness to former inhabitation, but no coherent interpretation of their 
evidence was possible. Much the same may be said of the north-east 
angle, where, moreover, a disturbing element had been introduced by 
building long after Roman times. Here, however, some of the cobbling 
did look as if it might have been designed to support & ballista, and 





Fiz. &. Re-used huilding-stones from lining of culvert shownln fg. 7. 


what seemed to be the remains of a clay floor extended along the face 
of the kerb of the Antonine Wall. If the clay were really laid by 
Roman hands, there must have been reconstruction, for it blocked the 
mouth of a culvert that ran through the cradling about 17 feet west 
of the corner. 

(ce) The Gateways.—The gateways were almost as completely destroyed 
as the corner towers, and the little that we learned about them can he 
summed up in a few words. On the north the entrance through the 
Antonine Wall was well defined. The roadway had been rather more 
than 11 feet wide and was paved with cobbles. On each side, close 
against the edge of the cradling, were four post-holes, doubtless to 
hold posts supporting a gangway and a wooden tower—an arrange- 
ment identical with that observed at three of the four gates of the fort 
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at Bar Hill! About 12 feet west of the edge of the roadway a culvert 
ran through the wall. This had probably been connected with a guard- 
chamber, the whereabouts of which was indicated by a somewhat 
amorphous collection of stones, large and small, firmly bedded in the 
ground and apparently belonging to two different periods. There was 
no trace of any corresponding chamber on the east. The site of the 
southern entrance has been included in the garden of the villa called 
“Fort Knowe.” Through the courtesy of the proprietor, Mr Hain, 
who kindly allowed us to dig a few trenches, we were able to verify 





= = 


Fig. #. Bottoming of roadway passing through weat gate, 


its position, But that was about all, No structural remains could be 
identified, although two solitary post-holes survived to suggest that the 
gateway here had been of the sume type as the gateway on the north. 
In Inying out the approach to the new house the ground in front had 
been so drastically cut away that it was impossible to determine the 
line which the Roman road had taken in descending the steep bank 
outside. 

On the west, as on the north, the entrance was found without difti- 
culty. It was clearly marked by a gap in the cradling, as well as by the 
remains of the bottoming of the road (fig. 9). The full breadth of the 
space between the two edges of the cradling was 25 feet, but the 
entrance proper was evidently a good deal narrower. There were no 

1 Proc. Soc, Ant, Seot., vol, xl. (TE), pe aA. 
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surface-signs of any building and no indication of holes for wooden 
posts, nor had the slightest trace of a guard-chamber or guard-chambers 
survived. Within the gap, however, the roadway, which was here 5 feet 
wide, was flanked by two oval pits, the one on the north having a length 
of 11 feet with a maximum breadth of 3 feet 3 inches and a maximum 
depth of 3 feet 6 inches, while the 
one on the south was 11 feet 10 
inches long, 4 feet broad, and 3 
feet 9 inches deep. Both had been 
earefully packed with boulders set 
in clay (fig. 10), showing that they 
had been dug for the foundations 
of a stone archway, through which 
the road had passed, and one or 
both ends of which would be closed 
by a gate. The interval between 
the kerbing of the gap and the 
outer edge of the nearest pit was 
5 feet 3 inches on the north and 
4 feet 6 inches on the south, The 
room thus left would have been 
ample for side-entrances, but it is 
impossible to say whether it was 
so utilised, It can hardly have 
been, if the mass of clay on the 
south! was really the foundation 
of a buttress, 

In any event the eastern gate- 
way to the fort seems to have been 
designed on very similar lines, ex- 
cept that the place of the two oval 
pits was taken by tweo parallel rows, Fig. AD: Pit for foundation of south pier of arch 

2 : way it west gute, partially cleared, 

each of three circular pits, and that 

larger stones were used for the filling These circular pits with their 
contents were the only landmarks here; the cradling of the rampart 
had been torn out for a considerable distance on each side and the 
bottoming of the road removed. A few building-stones were, however, 
found beneath the filling of the ditch hard by, when it was cleared. If 

' See supra, p. 400, 


* Even this difference may be the result of a reconstruction, The western pateway wos 
opened tip three years before the eastern one, and at the Lime we noted that the oval pelt on the 
south “had been formed by digging out three pits in the sand,“ and that the one on the oes 
“had been formed by digging out two pits with a ridge between,” capa 
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these can be regarded as débris from the gateway (and that is the most 
likely explanation of their presence there), then the masonry must have 
been very substantial indeed. Two large blocks were particularly note- 
worthy. Fully 18 inches square by 13 inches high, they were hatched 





C. 


Fig. 11, a, Block of stone from enst gateway. 4, Stone leg of bench (p. 453). ¢, Socket- 
stone of gate-post, the two halves of which were re-used as hypocaust pillars (p. 456). 


or “scabbled” on the bottom, as if to leave a grip for mortar, and simi- 
larly treated on two of the four faces (fig. 11, a), They may well have 
formed parts of the supports of a heavy arch. Finally, just inside the 
rampart and immediately to the north of the entrance were the remains 
of a thick layer of clay, which may possibly have represented the floor 
of a vanished guard-chamber. 
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Thus much for the gates themselves. Their position also deserves 
attention. Exactness of measurement was hardly practicable on the 
south, but we are justified in assuming that the opening there was 
approximately in the middle of the rampart. It certainly was so on 
the north, where the difference between the distances from the corners 
was only about 7 feet, the eastern corner being the nearer, Matters 
were very different on the two remaining sides. On the east the centre 
of the gateway was 157 feet, and on the west 153 feet south of the 
northern corner, while the distances from the two southern corners 
were as much as 337 feet and 331 feet respectively! More than two- 
thirds of the enclosure thus lay to the rear of the Via Principalis, the 
street which ran in front of the Principia or Headquarters Building, 
and the situation of the gates was such that a space at least 33 feet 
wide would be available for the roadway. Relatively, therefore, the 
Praetentura, or portion of the fort in front of the Via Principalis, was 
unusually small, In all probability this is to be accounted for by a 
natural desire to keep the main thoroughfare as far down the slope as 
was practicable. 

(d) The Ditches—In respect alike of number and of size the ditches 
round the fort exhibited a diversity which was in striking contrast to 
the comparative uniformity that characterised the ramparts. Sections 
taken at selected points are illustrated in fig. 3, but fuller details may 
be of interest. In front of the Antonine Wall on the north was the 
Antonine Ditech. Where sectioned, it was found to have a present 
width of 24 feet and a present depth of 8 feet 6 inches. On the south 
the steepness of the natural slope (fig. 2) rendered approach so difficult 
that there, too, a single ditch was deemed to be sufficient. It was some 
19 feet 10 inches wide, and varied in depth from 7 feet 9 inches to 8 feet 
4 inches. On the east also the slope was steep (fig. 2), but here the 
rampart lay farther back from the brow of the hill, and accordingly 
two ditches were dug to protect it. The inner one varied from 21 feet 
to 25 feet in width and averaged 9 feet in depth, while the width of 
the outer one ranged from 18 feet to 38 feet 10 inches, and its depth 
from 8 feet to 9 feet 6 inches. On the west, exceptional measures 
were adopted to counteract the natural weakness which we have 
pointed out in describing the site* From a line just short of the 
southern face of the Antonine Wall three ditches ran parallel to 
the rampart as far as the entrance. They stopped short there for the 
breadth of the roadway, but resumed their course again just beyond 

* The shape of the fort was not quite regular, there being a difference of 10 feet between the 


total lengths of the ramparts concerned, 
* See supra, p, 200, 
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it, when they were joined by a fourth ditch which accompanied them 
to the south-west corner, After rounding this, all four apparently 
coalesced to meet the single southern ditch coming towards them 





Fig. 12. The four ditches appronuching the worth:-west corner of the Fort, 
The position of each is marked by a standing figure. 


from the east (see PLATE). Fig. 12 shows them still running side by 
side. Only in the case of the two innermost was it possible to 
verify the actual junction by digging. In the ease of the others it had 
to be inferred from the direction they were seen to be taking when 
they entered the garden of a villa. The following is a record of their 


dimensions :— 
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Ditch. Width. Depth. 
Innermost . . From 10 feet to 18 feet From 6 feet 6 inches to 


3 inches, 


Ll feet 6 inches. 


Second . : : From 17 feet 16 inches From 7 feet to 12 feet. 
to 21 feet 6 inches. 
Third . : - About 16 feet. From 7 feet to 1) feet 


11 inches, 


Outermost. : About 15 feet. From 7 feet to 9 feet 


3 inches, 


It will not have escaped notice that in some instances the same 
ditch is fully 5 feet deeper at one point than it is at another. In 


considering the figures, however, 
it Is necessary to bear in mind 
the change which the level of the 
surface has undergone since the 
Roman period, Where they are 
smallest, the measurements have 
been taken on the higher part 
of the ridge, whence much soil, 
loosened by the plough, has slipped 
(or been washed) down towards 
the north. Where they are ab- 
normally large, they have as a 
rule been taken at the foot of 
the slope and are therefore, so 
to say, artificially inflated. Still, 
even when every allowance for 
this has been made, the differ- 
ences remain considerable enough 
to suggest that the orders under 
which the various gangs of dig- 
gers worked were fairly general. 
Moreover, it was not merely in 
size that differences revealed 
themselves. The innermost ditch 
on the west, for example, stood 
alone in having a well-marked 
ledge or shelf on the countersearp 
(fig. 13) for at least a part of its 





Fig. 13, Countersearp of innermost ditch on the 
west, showing well-defined ledge. 


length. On the east, again, as can be seen from the plan (PLATE), the 
outer ditch broadened out once and the inner ditch twice, in order to 
leave room at the bottom for a very pronounced midrib, Both ledge 
and midrib are familiar enough features in Roman trenches, and more 
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than one conjecture as to their purpose has been hazarded.!) What was 
significant at Mumrills was the sporadic manner in which they occurred. 
We failed to discover any principle by which it could be explained, 






Fig. 14. The Moamrills Broes from the west, showing line followed by the Military Wray. 





Fig. 14. The Mumrills Braes from the east. 


On the other hand, the puzzle presented by the curious loop which 
the ditches form at the south side of the eastern entrance (see PLATE) 
1 See, for instance, Miller, Balmuildy, p. 5, for a recent Hisenesion of the midrits, 
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was easily solved. It indicates a change of plan, decided upon while 
the work was actually in progress. On this front the southern section 
of the defences had been the first to be completed, and the officers in 
charge had proceeded on the not unnatural assumption that the Military 
Way would pass straight out of the fort towards the east. The outer 
and inner ditches were therefore made equal in length and the connect- 
ing link between them was so cut that it would lie along the supposed 
margin of the road. The engineers of the Military Way, however, 
realised that, if they followed such a line, it would speedily bring them 





Fig. 16, The three levels in the outermost ditch on weat. 


to the edge of the steep descent from the plateau, whereas a north- 
easterly course would lead them direct, and by the gentlest of gradients, 
to the point where the escarpment is broken by the dip known as “the 
Mumrills Braes” (figs. 14 and 15). This consideration was too weighty 
to be set aside. Accordingly, when the ditches to the north of the 
entrance came to be dug, the outer one was made shorter than the 
inner and a north-easterly trend given to the link between them, 
The two sides of the entrance were then assimilated by the addition 
of the loop on the south. That the original link was nevertheless 
left open is proved by the fact that it was at the bottom of it that the 
blocks of stone from the demolished gateway were found. 

When the loop on the south was first opened up, We were disposed 
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to think that the direction of the road had been changed, not while 
the fort was in process of building, but when it was being restored 
after a temporary evacuation. In that event, however, there would 
have been a corresponding, but inverted, loop on the north, and careful 
search satistied us that there had been none. On the other hand, the 





Fig. 17. Filling of outermost diteh on west, Fig, 18, Cobbling of road laid above outermost 
at the highest of the three levels. ditch on west. 


outermost of the four ditches to the south of the western entrance 
supplied evidence which more than confirmed the inference as to recon- 
struction that had been suggested by the culverts at the corners of 
the rampart.' Wherever it was sectioned, it showed three distinct 
surfaces (fig. 16), each of the three being proved by the pottery frag- 
ments lying on it to be Roman. It is thus clear that the fort had heen 
twice abandoned and twice reoccupied before the final withdrawal, 


' See supra, p. 410, 
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and that on neither of the occasions when it was reoccupied had it 
seemed worth while clearing the débris out of this particular ditch. 
Even with the accumulations left undisturbed it remained fairly deep 
(fig. 17), and the most that was done was to plaster the sides, like the 
sides of the other ditches, with clay in order to prevent more soil from 
slipping down under the influence of the weather. The latest occupants 
of the fort, indeed, appear to have regarded it as something of a 
superfluity, for at one point a road had actually been laid across it. In 
fig. 18 the late Mr James Smith is standing in the true bottom with his 
hand raised slightly above the level of the road, the stones of which 
are visible beyond him, 


C. The Headquarters Building. 


The Principia or Headquarters Building was the nerve-centre of the 
fort, and we looked forward to its excavation with the confident hope 
of discovering in it some clue which would add definiteness to the marks 
of reconstruction which had been observed in the defences. As it 
turned out, only one insignificant fragment of the walls had been left 
in situ, while even the foundations had sometimes been so thoroughly 
rooted out as to leave no trace of their former presence. Nevertheless 
our expectations were not entirely belied. Thanks largely to the more 
or less stereotyped form which this building assumes in castella of the 
time, we were able to disentangle the main elements in the compli- 
eated story which the surviving remains had to tell. It falls into three 
chapters, Our considered opinion as fo the chapter or chapters to which 
the various portions of the foundations should be assigned—an opinion 
based on differences of type and differences of level—is set out on the 
“record” plan (fig. 1%. We trust that this record is sufficiently intelli- 
gible to justify us tm refraining from any attempt at minute verbal 
description. But it may be useful to supplement it by one or two illus- 
trations. Fig. 20 conveys some idea of the appearance presented by 
the Shrine of the Standards when it was completely uncovered. The 
solitary scrap of masonry that survived in the whole building may 
be noted at the south-east corner. In fig. 21, again, the foundation of 
one of the latest walls is seen approaching the foundation of one of 
the earliest. Lastly, fig. 22 shows the cobbling of a third-period road 
running fully 1 foot above the level from which the back wall of the 
original Shrine of the Standards rose. The fragment of masonry which 
was visible in fig. 20 reappears here in the middle distance on the 
right. 

It was obvious from the outset that in the course of its life the 
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Pig. 10, The Headquarters Building. 
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Building had been twice destroyed and twice reconstructed, and further, 
that with each reconstruction it had shrunk more or less appreciably 
in size. Two features which deserve notice appear to be characteristic 
of all three stages. In the first place, its breadth was considerably in 
excess of its depth—that is, its longer axis lay parallel to the Via 
Principalis. Although this represents a reversal of the ordinary arrange- 
ment, it seems unlikely that any special significance attaches to it. In 
the second place, the front wall was separated from the nearest margin 





Fig. 20, Remains of the Shrine of the Standards, looking south. 


of the road in front by a verandah, some 10 feet wide, the evidence 
for which was furnished by a series of holes for wooden posts. These 
post-holes ran along the southern edge of the roadway in exact align- 
ment with the northern walls of the other stone buildings abutting on 
the street. The intervals which separated them from one another were 
rather irregular, and this irregularity is most simply explained by 
supposing that they do not all belong to the same period. The occurrence 
of a verandah as an adjunct to the Principia is very unusual, but not 
unprecedented. Parallels can be cited from Ribchester and from 
Caersws, at both of which places, however, the colonnade was of stone.' 


' See Haverfield, Roman Britain in 114, p. 12. 
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Possibly it served in a humbler way the same purpose as the great 
fore-court—long misnamed the “ Exercier-Halle"—which is so common in 
the castella on the German Limes, but which in Britain has been found 
only at Newstead and at the Brecon Gaer. 

At one time the outer court had been paved with flags and the 





Fig. 21.—Foundation of third period approaching foundation of flrst*period. 


inner one laid with compacted gravel. Indeed, this may well have 
been the case from first to last. It is more doubtful whether the 
paving had in all three periods been interrupted to make room for the 
basin-like excavation which we encountered a little to the south-east of 
the main entrance. As outlined on the “record” plan (fig. 19), where 
it is also shown in section, it resembles a hand-mirror in shape. The 
basin proper was approximately circular, with a diameter of 7 feet and a 
maximum depth of 5 feet. But about 1 foot 10 inches below the surface 
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it broadened out on two sides, leaving on each side a shelf or ledge 
1 foot 10 inches across at the broadest part. The projecting “handle” 
was a channel or adit, 6 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot 
3 inches deep. When cleared, the whole was found to be filled with a 
mixture of earth and clay, interspersed with which were some wrought 
stones, a few pieces of carbonised wood, a tiny handful of pottery 





Fig. 22 Cobbiing of third-period road running from east to west behind back wall of 
firat and second periods, 


fragments, and one or two scraps of “daub,” burnt red and bearing 
the impress of wattle. Resting on the shelf on the east side was a 
compact mass of lime, whose form and size suggested that it had 
originally been contained in a small sack. The position of the excavation 
would have been quite normal for a well. But it had been dug in hard, 
dry sand, where there was no trace of a spring. In the circumstances 
we are at a loss for any convincing explanation of its purpose. There 
was nothing to suggest that it had held a water-tank, although the 
absence of any other provision for a water supply within the Principia 
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might be regarded as lending colour to the idea that it had had some- 
thing to do with a cistern. The nearest parallel we have noted is at 
Stockstadt on the German Limes, where there is a well on the right- 
hand side of the outer court of the Principia, and on the left a circular 
excavation bearing some resemblance to the one we have been discussing. 
It was about 6 feet 6 inches in diameter and about 6 feet 8 inches deep 
but it had had no “handle,” and it had been surrounded by a stone 
wall. 

Having dealt with certain features that were, or may have been, 
common to all three periods, we shall next endeavour to portray the 
various changes that the Building seems to have undergone in the 
course of its chequered history. Reference to fig. 23 will make it easier 
to understand the descriptions that follow. 

First Period.—As originally laid down, the Building had over all 
& maximum breadth of 119 feet from east to west, and a maximum 
depth of about 100 feet from north to south. The latter figure includes 
10 feet for the verandah and 2 feet for the projection at the back. 
But, even if these were left out of account, the Mumrills Principia 
would still remain one of the largest in Britain. Others which fall into 
the same group are Newstead (123 feet by 97 feet), Chesters (125 feet 
by 8 feet), and the Brecon Gaer (110 feet by 92 feet). The outer court 
(No. 1 in fig. 28) had, within walls, a breadth of 111 feet and a depth of 
44 feet. Taken in conjunction with the analogies that could be cited 
from Newstead and elsewhere, the discovery of the remains of pillar bases 
on east and west (and also, at one point, of traces of a gutter) justifies 
the assumption that it had been surrounded on three sides by an ambu- 
latory, 14 feet wide on the east and li feet wide on the west. The 
position assigned on the plan to the northern series of pillars is purely 
conjectural, there being nothing left to show where any of them 
had stood, Regarding the inner court (No. 2) there is little to be said 
except that its depth (20 feet) was not nearly so much below the 
average as its breadth (110 feet) was in excess of it. Nor was satis- 
factory information forthcoming as to the spaces we have designated 
Nos. 4 and 5, That each had been subdivided into rooms is certain. 
Indeed, we detected the foundation of one stone partition and possibly 
of two wooden ones. But the evidence was too scanty to enable us to 
determine whether there had been three subdivisions or four on each 
side of the central chamber (No. 3). This explains the non-appenarance 
of dividing lines in our reconstructed plan. 


* See ORL, Nr, 3 (Lief. 33), p. U1, where it is left as an unsolved puzzle. 
* The Building was not symmetrical. This fyure represents the len of th 
wallatthe southend. At the north end it was 3 feet shorter. - ST 
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The central chamber at the back (No. 3) was, of course, the Sacellum 
or Shrine of the Standards. Within walls it measured 16 feet by 12 
feet, and was thus both relatively and absolutely small, hardly larger 
than the corresponding chamber in the tiny fort of Rough Castle. In 
view of the uncommon size of the Principia as a whole, this is at first 
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Fig. 2. The Headquarters Bullding reconstructed, 


sight surprising, particularly as there was no underground vault for 
the treasure-chest, such as there had been even at Rough Castle. An 
explanation of the seeming anomaly is, however, suggested by the extra- 
ordinary solidity of the foundations. They were composed of boulders 
about twice the size of a man’s head, In his account of the Limes fort 
at Cannstatt, where the back wall of the Shrine of the Standards was 
buttressed, Barthel points out that at other forts the foundations of 
the Sacellum had been observed to be exceptionally strong, obviously 
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(he adds) because they were intended to support a lofty superstructure. 
It looks as if there had been more than a single storey at Mumrills, 
In that event the treasure-chest was doubtless kept upstairs. A final 
feature of interest is the projecting base on either side of the entrance. 
It is difficult to account for these bases except on the supposition that 
they were laid down to bear pillars. [f so, with the aid of the design 
sculptured on the well-known altar from Birrens (fig, 24), they enable 
us to visualise the appearance of the doorway, 
Second Period.—The next phase was marked by changes so extensive 
as to imply a complete rebuilding. The most striking of these was a 
drastic reduction in size. The breadth 
of the new Principia was about 25 feet 
less than that of the old one, while 
the front wall of the earlier Nos, 4 
and 5 was transformed into the back 
wall of the later (fig.25). At the same 
time the ambulatory disappeared, its 
place being taken by two walls, run- 
ning north and south and forming, 
with the sides of the outer court, 
two new enclosures (Nos. 6 and 7), 
which in their turn would probably 
be divided by partitions into smaller 
rooms. The Sacellum, on the other 
| hand, actually had its area increased. 
Fipy. 4. Representatlon of doorway on Its front wall was moved forward 
cornice of altar found at Birrens. about 10 feet to conform to the align- 
ment of what was now the front wall 
of Nos. 4 and 5. But its back wall—with which, by the way, must be 
associated the only fragment of masonry left in situ (figs, 20 and 22)— 
still rested partly on the original foundation. The result was that very 
nearly one-half of the whole chamber projected beyond the line of the 
main building. The projection was utilised in a somewhat remarkable 
fashion. The outside face of the east wall was made to do duty as the 
end of a wooden “lean-to,” which was reared against the outer face of 
the main walls on the east and south-east, and which must have been 
10 feet or 12 feet broad. Proof of this was afforded by the series of 
post-holes which appear on the plan at very regular intervals, They 
had no counterpart on the west. That they had helonged to the second 
period is beyond doubt. For, while they had been driven into the 





1 O.8.4., Nr. 5D (Lief. 29, p. 8, with a reference to Hettner, Weatd, Zeitechr.. vol. xvii. (1808), 
p. 43, 
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footings of the first-period walls, they lay well beneath the cobbling of a 
third-period road. It is not easy to find an exact parallel to this any- 
where else, but something not unlike it (though in stone) has been 
observed at the Brecon Gaer in Wales! and at Weissenburg on the 
German Limes! It may have been a stable or, alternatively, it may 
have provided extra accommodation for stores. 





Fig. 3, Hearth built pon footings of foundation of east wall of original Principia. 


Third Period.—To judge from the foundations, the final phase 
(fig. 23) was characterised by very indifferent workmanship’ But the 
reduction in size was comparatively small, being, in fact, contined to the 
Sacellum, the back wall of which was moved about 4 feet farther for- 
ward, thus reducing the extent of the projection from 10 feet to 
4 feet. The “lean-to” was done away with, and its site partially 
covered by a new roadway, the cobbling of which we uncovered both 

‘EH. E, AM. Wheeler, fhe Komon Fort near frecen, p. al. 
" ORL. Ne. 72 (Lief. 3), p. 17. 


" Within the Sacellum, however, three fragments of what may have been a stone balustrade 
were picked up, showing that the building was not entirely devoid of architectural pretensions. 
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on the east and on the south. Lastly, at a point which is indicated by * 
on the “record” plan (fig, 19) a well-laid hearth had at some time or other 
been constructed on the top of the original foundation of the main east 
wall (fig. 25). Obviously this cannot have been in existence during the 
first period. Nor can it have belonged to the second, since its removal 
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Fig. %& Foundation of west. wall of East Grinary. 


disclosed the first of the post-holes shown on fig. 19, and thus led to 
the discovery of the remainder. Accordingly it must be assigned to 
the third, unless indeed it be native rather than Roman. There were no 
associated relics to throw light upon the point, That is typical of what 
happened elsewhere in the Headquarters Building, and, indeed, through- 
out the fort generally. Such objects as were found were rarely, if 
ever, of any assistance in solving chronological difficulties, We had 
to rely almost exclusively on the structural da/a. 
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D. The Granaries. 

The Headquarters Building was flanked by two granaries which 
resembled one another closely in plan and in dimensions. The East 
Granary was the better preserved. Not only were its foundations 
intact (fig. 26), but near the southern extremity of the east wall a short 
stretch of the original masonry was still standing three courses high 
(fig. 27). The illustration gives a good idea of the method of construc- 
tion employed to ensure stability—a bed of boulders, eovered with a 
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Fig. 27. Remains of east wall of East Granary. 


layer of dressed stones, which in turn formed a scarcement for the 
wall proper. As an additional precaution, the foundation had been 
stepped in descending the slope towards the north, Within the walls, 
which were 4 feet thick, the building measured $0 feet 8 inches in length 
by 13 feet 6 inches in breadth. It was strengthened by thirteen but- 
tresses on each side and two at each end, each buttress having a width 
of 2 feet 10 inches and a projection of about 3 feet. The slit for ventila- 
tion, which is shown in fig. 27, was 7 inches wide at the face and was 
splayed inwards for 10 inches, when it reached its maximum of 1 foot 
and then narrowed again. It was doubtless repeated between each 
pair of buttresses. The floor under which the fresh air so admitted 
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would circulate had rested on three dwarf walls, 1 foot 7 inches wide. 
running from end to end. 

Of the West Granary practically nothing had survived save the 
footings of the foundation courses (fig. 28), and at the north end even 
these had been partly removed. It was, however, apparent that the 
method of construction followed was identical with that noted in the 





Fig. 3. Remains of foundations of West Granary. 


companion building on the east, except that there had been no stepping 
of the foundations, which at some places were lying very unevenly. 
The length within the walls was 90 feet 6 inches and the breadth 14 feet 
S inches, There had been two buttresses at. the south end and probably 
also two at the north, although the foundations of the latter had 
disappeared. There had been twelve on the west side, but only eleven 
on the east, where the space between the second from the north and 
the third was utilised for what may have been the foundation of a 
loading-platform. In the interior the remains of the three dwarf- 
walls were here and there recognisable. 
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E. The Barractlss, 


Of the buildings in which the soldiery were quartered we can say 
little more than that they had been hemistrigia of the ordinary type 
and that they had been constructed of wood, as seems to have been 
usual in the forts along the line of the Antonine Wall. Conclusive 
proof of this was supplied by the numerous post-holes found in both 
Praetentura and Retentura (see Parr). Whenever we hit u pon « line 
of these in our trenching, we endeavoured to follow it up until it 
“petered out.” No systematic effort was, however, made to recover 





Fig. 2, Post-holes and pits in Retentura. 


the complete scheme by stripping the surface over the whole field. 
This would have been a costly process, and it was, moreover, obvious 
that the chances of success would have been very slight. The confusion 
that reigned among the post-holes in the Praetentura, no less than 
the manner in which these, as well as the more clearly marked lines 
in the Retentura, were mixed with pits (fig. 20), indicated plainly that, 
in the course of the successive reconstructions which the fort had 
witnessed, the position of the wooden buildings had more than once 
been changed. In theabsence of any criterion for determining the period 
to which a particular post-hole or series of post-holes had belonged, 
we should have been hopelessly at sea, 

Nevertheless there are one or two points of interest to be chronicled. 
In the first place, the walls of the hemistrigia had been of wattle and 

VOL. LXII. 98 
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daub, and they had been destroyed by fire. After centuries of tillage, 
pieces of daub, burnt hard and red and still bearing the impress of the 
wattles, were picked up fairly frequently throughout the area. Again, 
the pits had probably contained refuse. But the dry, sandy soil is not 
conducive to the preservation of anything that is liable to corrosion,’ 
and, as a rule, little was found in them except a few seraps of pottery. 
Lastly, the two stone fireplaces that break the line of the most westerly 
of the three rows of post-holes in the Ketentura (see PLATE) show that 
the innermost recess of each subdivision of the hemistrigia had been 
provided with its own hearth for warmth and for cooking, while at the 
same time their direction confirms the inference, already suggested 
by the post-holes themselves, that, during one period at least, the 
hemistrigia in the Retentura had lain at right angles to the line of 
the Via Principalis. It may be that the isolated fireplace further 
west, which faces southwards, is the solitary relic of a set of hemistrigia 
which had had a quite different orientation.“ 


F. The Commandant's House. 


Beyond the East Granary, and likewise abutting on the Via Princi- 
palis, lay a complex of buildings which differed in many respects from 
anything yet found in a Roman fort in Britain. One part of it had 
bean residential and the other had consisted of a suite of baths. The 
closest parallel we have noted is at Weissenburg on the German Limes, 
where there seems to have been a similar, but considerably smaller, 
combination of dwelling-house and bathing establishment in a very 
similar position, The resemblance, however, is general only and did 
not carry us far. In fact, the Weissenburg analogy, itself very hard to 
interpret, gave us practically no help towards a right understanding 
of Mumrills. Much of the difficulty we met with was due to the 
impossibility of discovering any coherent plan. So far as we could 
judge, Baths and Dwelling-house had never formed parts of one organic 
whole: rather, the former had been of the nature of an intrusion into 
an area that was at first wholly occupied by the latter. In the various 
reconstructions that took place in the next forty years each had 
continued to be treated ns a separate entity. The changes were some 
times drastic, and consequently the mass of ruined foundations be- 
queathed to posterity (fig. 30) was at once confused and confusing. 

‘The farmer telly us that where woolen stakes are need for fencing they require to be 
renewed at frequent intervals. 
‘The locus elassicus for the interpretation of auch fireplaces in the contubernia of wooden 


barracks is Hitterling’s account of Niederbleber (Bonn, Jahrb., vol. exx. pp. 270 ff.) 
1 ORL. Nr. 72 (Lief. 2, pp. 15 Mf. 
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In trying to bring order out of chaos we propose to leave the Baths 
alone in the meantime and to deal with the Dwelling-house first. 

We need not hesitate to identify it as the residence of the Com- 
mandant, and it may also have accommodated his staff. One cannot 
conceive any other purpose which a structure of the kind could have 
been intended to serve. At the same time its size, like the size of the 
fort, was exceptional (fig. 31). In the heyday of its fortunes—for, as 
we shall see, it varied in size at various times—it had measured 158 feet 
by 108 feet, the longer axis being parallel to the Via Principalis, 
just as had been the case with the Headquarters Building. Its area 





Fig. 3. West wall of Commiandant’s House, looking north. 


was thus only a little less than that of the Commandant’s House in the 
nine-acre fort of Newstead. So far as our information goes, it was 
considerably in excess of that of the corresponding building in any of 
the other casfella on the Forth and Clyde isthmus. The dimensions at 
Balmuildy were 88 feet by 78 feet, and at Rough Castle 84 feet by 60 feet. 
As we have already hinted,’ therefore, it is not unreasonable to infer 
that, when the Antonine Wall was built, the officer in charge of 
Mumrills may have been given a special position, involving some sort 
of supervision over the line as a whole, 

During the earliest phase, however, the House was not so large as 
it afterwards became. On that point we can speak with confidence, 
because the original structure was of wood and the testimony of the 
post-holes that have survived is clear. The facts as to this are set out 

' Supra, p. 406, 
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in fig. 32, where each post-hole is marked in the exact spot on which 
it was found, and where the probable outline of the Wooden House is 
indicated by a series of broken lines, so drawn as to connect the outer- 
most of the post-holes on each side. It will not escape notice that the 
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Fig, 2. The earliest phase of the Commandant’s House, 


outline thus arrived at is confirmed by the position of the refuse-pits 
on the south and west, which are obviously contemporary with the post- 
holes, as well as by that of certain of the roads and also of the ditch 
on the east. On the other hand, the continuous line, which has been 
introduced as a framework, represents the outer face of the wall of 
the House of the second phase, when stone took the place of timber. 
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The chronology of these two houses is definite, whether it be looked 
at relatively or absolutely. In the first place, one or two of the post- 
holes were partially buried beneath foundations, while the foundation 
of the south wall had actually been laid on the top of one or two of the 
pits. Post-holes and pits were therefore earlier than the foundations. 





Fig. Eh. Interior of the Conmandant’s Honse, looking east. The wall in the foreground Is that 
which divided Ares No.8 from Area No. 6ifig. 25). [ts foundations had been cut through the 
débria of the fireplace, whose remains can be seen on the right. This fireplace hail therefore 

belonged tothe Wooden Bnilding. 


In the second place, the pottery fragments recovered from the pits were 
allof Antonine date. Post-holes and pits therefore belong to the opening 
of the Antonine period. 

It will be observed that in fig. 32 the outline of the Wooden House 
has been left incomplete in the south-east or upper left-hand corner, The 
gap represents part of the area which was subsequently excavated for 
the insertion of the Baths, a procedure which necessarily entailed the 
disappearance of the post-holes. Very little imagination is needed to fill 
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the blank. The House had evidently been of the normal type—approxi- 
mately square, with an open courtyard in the centre. The courtyard was 
vouched for, not only by the arrangement of the inner lines of post-holes, 
but also by a portion of the drain which had carried off the rain-water 
from the eaves and which in all probability had originally discharged into 
the open ditch on the east. When the House was rebuilt in stone, the 
drain, being no longer needed, was blocked by the foundation of the 
north wall. One other feature of the Wooden House deserves mention. 
When a fresh wind is blowing from the snow-covered hills across the 
Forth, Mumrills is as bleak and cold a spot as the Romans can have 
lighted upon in these islands. Then, as now, a warm atmosphere indoors 
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Fig. 34. Plece of burnt “daub” with impression of wattle, 


would be essential for comfort. In Pompeii the ordinary method of secur- 
ing this was by charcoal braziers, open hearths being reserved for cooking 
or industrial purposes. We cannot doubt but that the same custom 
avas in vogue in houses of any pretensions north of the Alps. Accordingly, 
when we uncovered among the post-holes a stepped fireplace, partly 
buried beneath one of the interior walls of the Stone House, we knew 
that we had strayed into the earliest Commandant’s Kitchen (fig. 33). 
As in the case of the Barracks, so here, the walls which the timbers 
supported had been of wattle and daub. This circumstance enables 
one fact regarding the history of the house to be definitely established. 
It came to an untimely end. Over much of the ground which it had 
covered there was spread, a little way down, a thick layer of burnt 
matter, including many fragments of wattle-marked daub (fig. 34), baked 


’ This was rightly stressed by O. Krell in his Al/rdmische Heisungen (1901), a book whose 
main conclusions are, however, quite unsound, 
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red by exposure to fierce heat. The bed of the ditch (fig. 32) was almost 
ehoked with it. At one point, too, there was a black mass which expert 
analysis proved to consist of straw and twigs, as if a portion of a roof 
had collapsed while the thatch was still smouldering, and had been saved 
from complete destruction by bemg buried under the débris. It is, of 
course, impossible to say when the fire took place. One's natural impulse 
is to connect it with a successful attack or a forced evacuation, But 
there is some reason to think that it had been accidental. If the de- 
struction of the Wooden House had coincided with the close of the first 
of the three periods in the life of the fort, it is hardly likely that the 
stone structure which replaced it would have been laid out on a more 
ambitious scale than its predecessor. It will be remembered that at 
the opening of the second period the size of the Headquarters Building 
was materially reduced. 

Thus far all has been comparatively plain sailing. It is with the 
Stone House that our real troubles begin. One's first impression of 
the whole complex as it appears on paper (fig. 30) is that of an inex- 
tricable medley of post-holes, foundations, and hypocausts. If, however, 
the post-holes and also everything that is clearly referable to the Baths 
be eliminated, the problem assumes a somewhat less formidable aspect 
(fig. 35). At all events, it becomes immediately obvious that there is no 
hope of recovering the original plan. When the Baths were erected. 
the walls and foundations in the south-eastern corner suffered much the 
same fate as befell the adjacent post-holes. It may be that some of them 
were utilised in connection with the new buildings. But the only tolerably 
certain remnant is the isolated fragment at the south-east corner (figs. 30 
and 51), which constitutes the justification for our assumption as to the 
full extent of the first stone Commandant’s House. As it stands, it bears 
no relation to any part of the Baths, and thus indicates that something 
had been demolished to make way for them.! Nor was that the end 
of the matter. The Baths themselves underwent at least two sub- 
sequent reconstructions, each of which must have entailed alterations 
in the internal arrangement of the house, In fig. 35 hatched markings 
are used to denote those foundations which must quite certainly be 
associated with one or other of the later phases, But the absence of 
hatching must not be taken as necessarily implying that a particular 
foundation is primary. It may merely mean that it is doubtful. Subject 
to this and to the further caveat that some of our conclusions are 
tentative, we may proceed to sketch the probable course of events. 

Room No. 1 had been paved and had contained an open hearth 


‘ The southerly projection opposite (fig. 51), on the other side of the south wall of the Haths, re 
presents an indeterminate piece of cobbling, which may be the remnant of a buttress foundation, 
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(fig. #6), a circumstance which points to its having been the kitchen of 
the original Stone House. In due course we shall adduce reasons for 
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Fig, The later phases of the Commandant’s House. 


believing that, in their earliest form, the Baths were approached from 
the south-west corner of the block, but that in the two latest phases of 
their existence the entrance was from the north-east. If we are right 
as to this, Room No. 1 may well have continued to serve as a kitchen 
until the first reconstruction of the Baths took place, Thereafter the 
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space which it occupied, as well as that occupied by its immediate 
neighbour (Room No. 2), would be put to a different use. The area 
would be appropriated in order to provide the necessary access from the 
Via Principalis to the new Apodyterium or dressing-room. It may then 
have been transformed into a paved courtyard, and may have become 
the site of one or more of the comparatively unsubstantial structures 
which were often run up in this position as recreative or other adjuncts 
to the main bath buildings; the stretch of late walling in Room No. 2 
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Fig. ®. Room No. tin Commandant’s House, showing open hearth and remains of paving. 


(fige, 5) looks as if it might have belonged to something of the sort. It 
may be objected that,if there had been such a transformation as we have 
suggested, more of the secondary masonry and some of the secondary 
paving might have been expected to survive. But the wonder is that, 
even the primary foundations should have been spared by the plough, so 
near are they to the modern surface. That anything secondary must have 
lain a good deal higher was plain from a fragment of paving which we 
found in Room No. 11. It measured 6 feet long by 24 feet broad, and 
stoml up like an island more than | foot above the first-period level. 

Of Rooms Nos. 3,4, and 5 we can say nothing definite. We could not 
even be sure that their walls were contemporary.’ Certainly, if they were, 


! Note that the wall dividing No. 3 from No. 4 was o good deal narrower than the foundation 
on which jt rested. 
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the lighting of No. 4 must have presented some difficulty, unless, indeed, 
its roof was the sky. Of Nos. 6, 7, and 8 we can speak more positively. 
No. 8 seems to have been a central court of the ordinary type, since the 
late wall, which flanked the interior on the south and west, was too 
slight to have supported anything heavier than a verandah. For the 
earlier periods even stronger evidence was furnished by a drain, whose 
obvious purpose was to carry away surface water, and whose channel 
was a structural part of the foundation bounding the enclosure on the 
north (fig. #5). On entering No. 6, which must at the time have been 
an open yard, the drain had at first run due north towards the line of 
the Via Principalis, Subsequently Room No. 7 was erected, possibly to 
replace No. 5, which it resembles in shape, and which may have been 
“commandeered,” like Nos. 1 and 2, when the Baths were reconstructed. 
The encroachment involved a diversion of the drain. The original 
channel was accordingly blocked and thrown out of action very soon 
after passing into No. 6, while an entirely new channel was led first 
eastwards and then northwards to the north-east corner. Two distinct 
stages in the history of Aren No. 6 are thus fully attested. But there 
was a third. 

On approaching the corner the new drain discharged into a carefully 
built stone trough, shaped somewhat like the blade of a cricket bat, and 
having a length of 8 feet and a depth of 1 foot 2 inches, with a maximum 
breadth of 3 feet (fig. 37). Its bottom was paved, except for a bank of 
earth at the inner or south end, where there may have been a small tank. 
On the north it extended right through the front wall, which had been 
broken down to reeeive it, and then opened into a paved and built 
drain, which ran north-eastwards, passing under the Via Principalis. 
[t is difficult to form a definite opinion as to the end which this trough 
was designed to serve—the guesses have ranged from a urinal to a 
washing-tub. But, whatever be the truth of the matter, before the 
final evacuation of the fort a day came when it was utilised for a 
purpose very different from that for which it had originally been 
constructed. The drain on the south was torn up for a distance of 
8 or 9 feet, the exit at the outer face of the front wall deliberately 
elosed with a packing of clay and stones, and the trough converted 
into a fireplace. That the change had taken place in Roman times 
was proved by the fragments of Roman cooking-pots and Roman glass 
that were mingled with the débris of the hearth, We may conjecture 
that this had been the kitchen during the concluding phase of the 
occupation. 

Beyond some possible traces of clay flooring we found nothing that 
threw any light upon the uses or the further subdivision of Rooms 9 and 
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10. We may, therefore, pass at once to No. 11. Here, again, the situation 
was obscure. The presence of the large apse on the west (figs. 35 and 31) 
indicates a room rather than an unroofed space. At the same time 
its position suggests that the area must have been subdivided in such 
a way that the apse would occupy the whole of one end of a single 
apartment; and the case for subdivision is further strengthened by 
the distance which separates the south wall of No. 11 from the south 
wall of No. 8 A single span of nearly 30 feet would be abnormal for 





Pig. 37. Stone trough at north-east corner of Area No, 6 it) Commandant’s Honse, 


a roof. On the other hand, no sign of partitions or of foundations for 
partitions was discoverable. If we exclude post-holes belonging to 
the Wooden House and exclude also the patch of paving which we 
lave referred to above, and which must undoubtedly he connected 
with the latest phase of the Stone House, the interior yielded nothing 
save a few odd scraps of pottery. Perhaps its barrenness during the 
intervening period is to be accounted for by the use to which it would 
presumably be put if and when the Baths were approached from the 
south-west. 

The homogeneous group represented by Nos. 12-14 is much more 
easily understood. The four apartments it contains had been “living 
rooms” and, in the form in which they appear in fig. 35, they had 
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belonged to the final period of the occupation. The character of the 
masonry spoke with no uncertain sound as to their comparative date, 
and it will be noted that the wall separating them from No. 11 was 
laid upon an earlier and broader foundation, the floor corresponding 
to which was reached about 1 foot below the later level. The testimony 
of the walls was confirmed by that of the pillars in the hypocausted 
chamber which had lain beneath No. 15 (fig. 38). As will be seen from 
the illustration, they were often stones, or combinations of stones, which 
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Fig. 3. Hypocaust pillars beneath Room 15 of Commandant’s House... 


had been removed from demolished buildings, and were therefore being 
put to a secondary use. Another point that attracted our attention 
when we uncovered them was their freedom from discoloration. Only 
one of them—and that a stone which might have done duty in a 
similar capacity before—was stained with soot. It would not be 
unreasonable to infer from this that the active life of the hypocaust 
had been unusually short. But our description of the Baths will show 
that another explanation is possible! Meanwhile we must complete 
our account of the House by noticing its most remarkable feature. 

The literary authorities mention three ways in which the hot air 

1 See infra, p. 401. 
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generated by the furnace of a hypocaust might be utilised, and each 
of these ways can be illustrated from extant remains.’ Firstly, the 
heat might be conveyed upwards through the medium of a thick 
concrete floor, from the upper surface of which it was diffused by 
radiation through the chamber above. This was the idea originally 
underlying the invention, which is generally attributed to Sergius 
Orata, an older contemporary of Cicero Orata, however, seems to 
have used the device only for the warming of water, By the time of 
Vitruvius its application to the warming of rooms was well understood! 





Fig. 3. Room No. Min Commandant’s House. [In the foreground the siab-covered 
heating fues, and in the background the tops of the hypocunst pillars under 
Fioom No, 15, 


In the second place, the radiation from the floor might be reinforced 
by radiation from the walls, up the sides of which the hot air might be 
conducted in hollow box-tiles. Whether this development was known 
to Vitruvius is uncertain. But Seneca was familiar with it,! and so was 
the younger Pliny.’ In the third place, the hot air from the hypocaust 
might be admitted direct to the chamber by shafts, the apertures of 
which could be opened and closed at will, thus allowing the temperature 

1 At this polnt we onght to say that our understanding of the hy pocaust Arrangements at 
Murmrills has been greatly facilitated by G. Fusch’s admirable dissertation Ueber Hypokuuaten- 
Aeisungen und mitfelaterliche Heizungsanlagen (Hannover, 11th, 


® Valerius Mazximas, ix. |, 1. " De Architectura, vy. 10, 8 ip. 125, 15 if.), 
‘ De Providentia, iv. U " Ep., U. 17, 0, 
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to be regulated. There was at least one installation of this sort in 
Pliny’s villa at Laurentum.’ Normally, then, a hypocaust warmed the 
chamber above it in one or more of the three ways just enumerated. 
That was what happened in the case of Room No. 15, But Room No. 14 
exhibits a novelty. It was warmed, not by a hypocaust immediately 
beneath it, but by the hypocaust properly belonging to the adjoining 
chamber, the hot air being conveyed through a passage in the wall 
into a system of channels just below the floor, which was about 1 foot 
6 inches higher than the floor of the neighbouring hypocaust. The 
somewhat irregular arrangement of the channels or flues, which were 
not very deep and were covered with thin slabs (fig. 39), will be easily 
gathered from the plan. We failed to locate a ventilating shaft, but, 
there must have been something of the kind to ensure the free 
circulation of the warm current. Not impossibly it had been at the 
south-east corner, where the covering slabs were a good deal disturbed. 
Taken as a whole, the scheme makes a closer approach to the modern 
system of central heating than anything we have noted in Roman 
work elsewhere. 


G, The Baths. 


The excavation of the Baths proved to be at once the most trouble- 
some and the most fruitful part of our labours. The balneuwm or bath- 
house was, of course, an indispensable adjunct of all Roman forts. 
Generally it lay outside the gates? The rule, however, was by no means 
invariable, and along the Forth and Clyde line the proportion of excep- 
tions seems to have been uncommonly high, Thus there are known 
to have been bath-houses outside the forts of Old Kilpatrick, Duntocher, 
and Rough Castle, and inside the forts of Bar Hill and Castlecary. At 
Balmuildy there was a double set, one outside and the other inside. 
There were two sets at Mumrills also, but both were inside the gates. 
Our description of them can be made briefer and clearer if we are 
allowed to preface it by a short sketch of a typical military balnewm. 
The simplicity and completeness of the example discovered by the 
Society in 1001 at Inchtuthil render it specially suitable for the purpose, 
Moreover, the account of it which appeared at the time in these Pro- 
ceedings" requires to be supplemented and corrected in the light of the 
fuller knowledge now available, 

As the Roman bath, like its lineal descendant the Turkish bath, was a 
matter, not of soap and water, but of more or less profuse perspiration, 

! Ep., iL 17,23, 
* See, for Instance, G. Wolff on “ Kastelle und Bader im Limeageblet” in XZ. Bericht der 


rém germ, Kom, (1018-0), 
* Vol, xxxvi. (1901-2), pp, 214 ff. 
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a furnace and two hypocausted chambers were essential. Usually 
there was a second furnace and a third hypocausted chamber, and not 
seldom the minima were further increased. Arrangements for cooling 
the body were equally necessary. At Inchtuthil (fig, 40) there were two 
pracfurnia or furnace-rooms (EF and G), each communicating by a /ypo- 
eausis or stoke-hole with one of three Aypocausta or pillared vaults, 
the roofs of which were at the same time the floors of three hypo- 
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Fig, 40. 


eausted chambers (C, D, and F). B and B, were for cooling. From 
the courtyard, where he had previously indulged in active exercise, the 
hather would enter the Apodyterium or dressing-room (A), the small 
apartment at the north-east corner of which was probably a latrine (H). 
After disrobing he would pass through the Frigidarium or cooling- 
room (B) into the Tepidarium or warm room (C), and thence into the 
Caldarium or hot room (D), in one of the schole or apse-like recesses of 
which he would find the alveus or hot bath, and in the other the labrum 
or warm-water basin.’ One or both of these he would use as required. 


‘ The water for these was heated in iittal vessels placed over, or close to, the Appocutusia, 
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After he had perspired sufficiently, he would return to the Frigidarium. 
There he would cool himself by a douche of cold water from a basin 
which stood in the centre of the room, and the drain from which can 
be seen on the plan running away under the floor of the Apodyterium,!' 
and by sitting for a time on a low seat at the edge of the cold bath (B,) 
with his feet and legs in the water, the depth of which was quite in- 
sufficient for a plunge, Then would follow a second bout of perspiration, 
this time in the Sudatorium or sweating-chamber (F), where a dry heat 
was maintained, The final stage would be a thorough rubbing down.* 

Not only in its details, but also in its general plan, Inchtuthil illus- 
trates admirably the commonest type of military Bath-house—Frigi- 
darium, Tepidarium, and Caldarium arranged in a single line, having 
at one end the Apodyterium with the Sudatorium attached to it, and 
at the other end the main furnace-room.’ The smaller of the examples 
from Mumrills conforms to this type very closely, and so, we believe, 
at one time did the larger. In examining them we shall begin with 
the less complicated of the two. 

(a) The Men's Bath-house.—As the title we have ventured to give it 
shows, we are of opinion that this was intended for the use of the 
rank and file, That seems the obvious explanation of the comparative 
simplicity by which it was characterised. Its position in the eastern 
portion of the Praetentura is not unlike that occupied by similar, if 

slightly more elaborate, bath-houses at Oberscheidental and Neckar- 
- burken on the German Limes,‘ which may possibly have served a similar 
purpose. Except for one or two doubtful features its remains can be 
interpreted with virtual certainty. Im describing them we propose to 
follow the same method as we adopted in the case of the Headquarters 
Building. Accordingly we have provided (a) a “record” plan (fig. 41), 
setting out what was actually found, and indicating to which of two 
periods we believe that the various pieces of walling belong; and (b) two 
partly conjectural plans (fig. 42), setting out the form which there is 
reason to think that the Bath-house took during each of the two 
periods in question, From first to last there was no alteration in the 

' In the original report this is erroneously described as a fue. 

* For the literary references to the various steps described above see Mau in Pauly-Wissowa 
Real-Encyctop., ii., 2756. Sometimes the bather omitted the earlier stages and proceeded direct 
to the Sudatoriam. 

' See Pfreteschner, Die Frundrissentwickfung der rémiachen Thermen iStrasshurg, 1009), 
pp. 37 ff. The isolated position of the Sudatorium was probably due, not (as Pfretzschner 
Suggests) to ita belng “inorganic,” but to a desire to keep it as far away os possible from the 
vapour that would be generated by the water, A dry heat there was all-important (ef. Martial, 
vi. 43, 17, aride papore), 

*See O.4E., Nr. 52 (Lief. ©, p. 6 and Nr. 53 (Lief, 9), p. 7. So, too, at the Brecon Gaer, 


where, however, the bath-house appears to be a later insertion (Wheeler, The Roman Fort af 
Hrecon, p. il). 
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general scheme. It will therefore be convenient to include in our 
account of the individual rooms all that has to be said regarding the 
changes they experienced. 

During the first period the Apodyterium (A) and the Frigidarium 
(B) were apparently combined in a single apartment, a by no means 
unusual arrangement. In supposing the entrance to have been on the 
south-east we have been guided by the fact that the foundation of the 
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Fig. 41. The Men's Rath: house, 
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wall at that corner appeared to stop abruptly at the point where it 
breaks off on the “record” plan, but it is only fair to admit that here 
we are guessing. There is also an element of conjecture in the dimen- 
sions we have assigned to the room, for no trace of the north wall or 
of the northern termination of the east wall was discernible. At the 
same time we can hardly be far wrong in giving it an interior measure- 
ment of some 18 feet by 16 feet, with a wall-thickness of 2 feet on three 
sides and 3 feet on the fourth. The floor had been paved. We con- 
fidently expected to find a cold bath, but a diligent search for it was 
absolutely unrewarded. We were driven to conelude that none had 
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ever existed—a very surprising omission. On the other hand, a pro- 
minent feature of the northern end was a carefully built stone channel. 
It was led in over the west wall a little below floor-level and then ran 
eastwards, with a slight northerly inclination, to discharge into a 
drain which connected with what must have been the main sewage- 
system of the fort. The channel (fig. 43) was 8} inches wide, and at one 
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Fig. 42. The Men’s Bath-house reconstructed, 


point was as much as 1 foot 5 inches deep, while the fall was fairly 
rapid, being 64 inches, between X, and X, on the “record” plan (fig. 41). 
No covering slabs were to be seen anywhere, and their absence suggests 
a possible explanation of the omission of a cold bath. May not the 
rough-and-ready process of swishing with water from a bucket have 
been considered good enough in the circumstances? After all, the 
Emperor Augustus himself seems to have eschewed the cold bath and to 
have preferred a cold or tepid douche. 


'Sudobat of foommem, deinde perfundslhatur egelida agua tel sole wiullo fepefacta 
Suetonius, dig. 82). Fora parallel to Mumrills see Piretzschner, op. cif,, p. 56 (Eining), 
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Coming to the second period, we have hazarded the conjecture that 
the Apodyterium may then have been entered from the north. A small 
patch of cobbling just outside looked as if it might be a remnant of 
an approach from a road passing along the inner side of the Antonine 
Wall. Besides, the original entrance (if our guess as to its position is 





Fig, 43. Stone-built channel! on north side of Apodyterium of Men's Baths, 
looking west towards the still ancleared Tepidarium. 


right) would be partially blocked, as a reference to the “record” plan 
will show. The chief modification, however, was what would seem 
to have been an endeavour to sereen off the Frigidarium from 
the Apodyterium. A partition of somewhat indifferent workmanship 
(fig. 44) was run up, at a slight angle, for a distance of at least 13 feet 
6 inches westwards from the east wall, which was itself rebuilt in the 
same inferior style. We could find no evidence of the partition having 
extended further towards the west wall. We should add that at the 
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west end the floor was covered by a layer of burnt matter, about 6 inches 
thick, of which we have no explanation to offer.’ Lastly, during the 
second period the channel appears to have been substantially reduced in 
depth. Portions of the later floor survived at the points marked X, and 
X, on the“record” plan. At X, a reduction of 6! inches had been effected 
by the introduction of a single block of stone. At X,, where the total 
reduction amounted to 5 inches, there were 3 inches of packing, and, 
above that, a slab 2 inches thick. There was no doubt as to those two 
ehanges being structural. Elsewhere stones had fallen in accidentally. 





Fig. 4. General view of Apodyteriim of Men's Baths, looking west, The stokehole 
of the Sudatorinm is just being opened up. 


One such was the block shown in fig, 1], 6. It measured 1 foot 3 inches 
by 10) inches by 6 inches, and had been hollowed out on one side for 
a length of 5] inches and a depth of 4 inches. On either edge of the 
hollow are flutings. Its architectural character is obvious, The most 
likely suggestion that has been made is that it may have been a support 
for a stone bench.’ 

The Tepidarium (C) and the Caldarium (D) formed parts of a single 
block of unnsually substantial masonry. Over the walls, which averaged 

' The layer can be distinctly seen both In fig. 43 and in fig. 44, 

‘ Narrowing to 4} inches at the lower enil. 


' For analiries aoe Krencker-Kniger, Aciaerihermecn in Trier, Abt, 
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3 feet in thickness, it had a length of 37 feet 5 inches and a breadth 
of 17 feet 8 inches, narrowing to 16 feet 6 inches at the eastern end. On 
each side were four buttresses, which projected for about 2 feet 6 inches! 
and varied in width from 3 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches. The ground 
had been excavated to receive these, so that their sides and ends, 
like their foundations, rested almost immediately against the natural 
soil. A measure so exceptional was a clear indication that the roof 
to be supported was unusually heavy. The surmise that it had been 
arched was confirmed by the shape of one or two of the stones which 





Fig, 45, Portion of south wall of Men's Kaths, showing (a) in the foreground the 
remains of partition wall dividing Caldarium from Tepidarium, (6) to the right 
of it two of the recesses for heat flmes, and (ch behind these one of the buttresses, 


were lying among the débris in the interior, A few pieces of window- 
glass showed how the rooms had been lighted. Both had, of course, 
been hypocausted, as was proved by the survival of twenty-four stone 
pillars, as well as by the tinding of some fragments of thick and rather 
coarse cement, which had obviously belonged to the floor. Broken box- 
tiles were fairly abundant. With these must be associated a series of 
recesses or rebates, about 6 inches deep, on the inside of the walls 
(tig. 45), eighteen in all—four on the north of each room and four opposite 
to them on the south, with two on the east of the Tepidarium, 


They were 
blackened with soot in a manner which left no doubt that 


they had 


' The buttress at the south-east corner was prolonged for 4 feet further, to 


80 ' form part of the 
side wall of the original Sudatoriam (EF), 
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served to convey the heated and smoke-laden air to a point beneath 
the surface of the cement Hoor, whence it would be carried upwards 
in box-tiles, placed one above another, warming the walls of the chamber 
in its ascent. How many exits there were from the roof it is impossible 
to say. It may be that, as in the case of the bakery in the House of 
Sallust at Pompeii,! a single chimney sufficed. 

The arrangements for generating the heat were extremely simple. 
A sloping channel, 2 feet wide, was cut in the ground for a distance 
of 5 feet to the outer face of the west wall of the Caldarium (D,), and 





Fig. 4, Opening up the stoke-bole of the Caldarium in Men's Baths. The fallen 
nus to right of the yard measure represents the remains of three brick pillars 
that had flanked the entrance. 


was used for feeding the fire with logs or faggots. The actual stoke- 
hole was an opening (also 2 feet wide) in the wall, the thickness of 
which was here increased from 3 feet to 4 feet in order to provide 
“cheeks” of sufficient length. The whole of the masonry on the south 
side, as well as the pillars beyond it, had been torn out. But what 
remained on the north side (fig. 46) made it plain that within the 
Caldarium itself the stoke-hole had been, in a manner, continued for 
® feet more, the smoke and flame, impelled by the draught, being driven 
atraight on between two lines of brick pillars, three pillars in each 
line and the lines about 3 feet apart, Only five of the other hypocaust 
pillara were left; but they would all appear to have been of stone and 


' Soe Pusch, Hypolousten- Heizungen, Taf. t. 
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to have been arranged in the ordinary way. There was no means of 
knowing where the hot bath or basin had stood, but it was presumably 
not far from the stoke-hole. That it had not been, like the cold bath, 
omitted altogether may be inferred from the description already given 
of the stone-built channel, which was led into the Frigidarium through 
the east wall of the Tepidarium. This must have run from the Caldarium, 
and can only haye drained a bath or basin. 

Internally the Caldarium measured about 14 feet 5 inches by 12 feet, 
narrowing at the eastern end to 11 feet. The corresponding dimensions 





Fig. 47, General view of Tepidarium of Men's Baths, with remains of partition-wall 
in foreground and Apodyterium in background. 


for the Tepidarium were 15 feet by 11 feet. The two were separated 
by a wall about 2 feet 2 inches wide, through which there was a con- 
necting passage 3 feet broad. On the north of the passage the partition- 
wall had been reduced almost to the foundations (fig. 47). Otherwise, 
as will be seen from the illustration. the Tepidarium was much better 
preserved than the Caldarium, no fewer than nineteen of the pillars 
remaining more or less in situ. That this part of the building had 
undergone reconstruction, just as the Frigidarium had done, was 
suggested by the fact that some of the pillars were obviously being 
put to a secondary use. Two of them, for instance, when placed side 
by side (fig. 11, ¢), proved to be the two halves of a single stone that 
had measured 1 foot 10} inches by 2 feet 1 inch by 9 inches, and had had 
in the centre a bowl-shaped hollow, 10 inches in diameter and 6 inches 
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deep, which looked as if it might have been cut for the reception of a 
gate-post, especially as the lower part of it showed distinct signs of 
Wear. 

It was, however, from the Sudatorium (E) that the most striking 
evidence of two different periods came. During the first of these it 
had been a very small room, measuring no more than 9 feet 5 inches 
(N. to 8.) by 8 feet 5 inches (E. to W.). Three of the walls were but 
2 feet thick. That on the west, however, which was a prolongation 
of the most easterly of the southern buttresses of the Tepidarium, had 
a thickness of 3 feet and was broken by a gap, 2 feet in width, which 
formed the stoke-hole. As in the case of the Caldarium, the approach 
to the gap was by a sloping channel, excavated in the natural soil. 
In our “first period” plan (fig. 42) we have not ventured upon any 
indication of the character of the hypocaust by which the chamber 
had been heated. All evidence as to this was effectually destroyed 
at the beginning of the second period (fig. 42), when the size of the 
room was increased to 14 feet (N. to 8.) by 14 feet 5 inches (E. to W.), 
the north wall retaining its original thickness and position, while 
new walls, 3 feet thick but less deeply founded, were built on the 
remaining three sides, As before, a gap of 2 feet had been left in the 
western wall to serve as the stoke-hole. It was just opposite the gap 
in the original wall, part of which seems to have been allowed to stand 
so as to lengthen the “cheeks.” No doubt the approach behind was 
at the same time carried further back to suit the altered conditions, 
A view of the stoke-hole is given in fig. 48. 

Whatever may have been the case during the first period, the hypo- 
enust of the second period was not an ordinary pillared hypocaust, 
but a channelled hypocaust, Although channelled hypocausts are 
by no means unknown in Southern Britain, Mumrills is the first site 
north of the Border on which anything of the kind has been found. 
Unless we are mistaken, it is also the first site anywhere that has 
furnished materials for determining the real difference between the two 
types of heating. The details therefore deserve to be fully recorded. 
On emerging from the stoke-hole the warm air had passed into a series 
of channels ranging from | foot to 2 feet in width, These were formed 
by masses of masonry, which consisted of stones piled up “ higgledy- 
piggledy” and packed with clay. Each mass rested on a foundation 
of carefully worked blocks, irregularly placed and varying in size, 
the largest being 3 feet by 1 foot 2 inches by 10 inches. In some 
instances the ruins of the original walls had been adapted for the 


' Except at Balmuildy (see infra, p. 401), where, however, it was so much damaged as to be 
hardly recognisalile. 
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purpose, and other signs of the “ secondary” nature of the masonry 
were abundant, Thus many of the stones had previously been used 
as building-stones, and some of them, though far removed from the 
stoke-hole, were burnt red for « considerable depth below the surface, 
showing that they had stood in the immediate neighbourhood of ‘an 
earlier furnace, On the top of the masonry, and bridging the channels 
ata height of 2 feet 6 inches over the bottom of the vault. lay the slabs 
which had formed the floor of the chamber above. A few of them 
were still in their original positions (tig. 49), but neither these nor any 





Fig. 48. Stoke-hole of Sudatoriam of second Period in Men's Baths, Part of the 
Hoor, still im situ, appears in extreme right of foreground. 


of the displaced fragments that lay scattered about bore the slightest 
indication of having been covered with the thick layer of concrete 
80 characteristic of the floors of chambers that have been heated by 
pillared hypocausts. It was evident that there had never been any 
concrete upon them at all. 

The occurrence of the two types of hypocaust in such close juxta- 
position affords a good opportunity for comparing them, and also 
some hope that thereby it may be possible to discriminate between 
their uses. The more salient differences, so far as they are atructural, 
have been noted in the descriptions ilready given, and they will be 
referred to again below. But there was a difference of another kind, 
which was as striking as it was significant. While the remains of the 
pillared hyporaust were blackened with soot, the remains of the 
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channelled hypocaust were singularly free from such discoloration. 
That this was not due to infrequency of use was proved by the accumu- 
lation of black matter above the stoke-hole, coupled with the intense 
redness of the soil beneath it. The obvious explanation is that the fuel 
used was not the same—that the pillared hypocaust had been fired with 
wood and the channelled hypocaust with charcoal, In the former 
ease combustion, in its earlier stages at least, would produce great 
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Fig. 40. General view of Sudatorium of secon period in Men's Haths. The standing figure 
marks the south-east corner of the foundation of the wall. Note remains of floor, 


quantities of smoke and soot. In the latter it would generate carbonic 
oxide, which, though poisonous, is not fuliginous. These are the con- 
ditions of the problem. If a nexus can be established between the 
distinctive methods of fuelling and the structural differences, a solution 
may be within sight.’ 

It will be remembered that within the two rooms above the pillared 
hypocaust the maintenance of a temperature higher than that of the 
outer sir was secured partly hy radiation from the floor and partly by 
radiation from the walls. As the floor was to be a vehicle of trans- 


ttn working out this solution we have linen constantly indebted te Frech's excellent 
monograph (see snprn, fp. He, footnote 1), 


= 
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mission, it was clearly desirable that it should be capable of storing a 
large supply of heat. Hence the thick layer of cement. It was no less 
desirable that as much of its under surface as possible should be in 
direct contact with the warm air emitted from the stoke-hole,’ and 
therefore the smaller the space taken up by its supports the better. 
Hence the comparatively slender pillars. It was apparently in the com- 
bined application of those two principles that the merit of Sergius 
Orata’s original invention consisted. Again, when the walls were first 
called upon to play their part through the introduction of the practice 
of “ tubulating " them—that is, jacketing them with box-tiles—their action 
too was limited to radiation pure and simple. The heated air remained 
within the flues and there was no question of admitting it to the rooms. 
Consequently its contamination with smoke and soot mattered not at all. 
Provided a sufficiently high temperature could be obtained, there was 
no reason against the use of wood for fuel, while the readiness with 
which it could be procured was all in its favour. 

The phenomena observed in the two pillared hypocausts have thus 
been satisfactorily accounted for, The channelled hypocaust—for the 
moment we are speaking of this particular example only—presented a 
very different picture. The absence of the thick concrete floor, taken 
along with the substitution of masses of masonry for pillars, appears 
to indicate that but little importance was attached to radiation from 
the floor; and there were no “rebates” or similar evidence suggestive 
of “tubulation” of the walls. At the same time the employment of 
ehareoal points to an anxiety to prevent the production of smoke and 
soot. Are we not justified in putting all these things together and con- 
eluding that here the third of the three methods which we enumerated? 
was in use—in other words, that the room above was warmed by the 
direct introduction of heated air, the admission of which could be 
regulated in some such fashion as Plin y describes?" The acceptance of 
this hypothesis would throw fresh light on the structural features. 
As radiation from the floor and the walls had become a negligible factor, 
everything would depend upon keeping up the temperature of the air 
that passed through the hypocaust and thence into the room. For such 
& purpose it would have been dangerous to trust to the charcoal furnace 
alone: the air would have been polluted by the continuous generation 


' Direct contact with the flames was undesirable as tending to produce cracks. This explains 
the length of the stoke-hole (Fusch, op. cif., p, 30), 

* Supra, pp. 46 f. 

* He speaks (2p, ii. 17, 23) of a bedroom to which was attached “ Appocetiaton pereriguum, 
quod anguata fenestra suppesitum coforem, uf retin exigit, auf efundifl cul relinel.” Pusch 
fop.cif., P.O cltes from Winkelmann an interesting example of « altuilar sYstem in nhonuse at 
Herculaneum, 
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of carbonic oxide. In all probability the real function of the furnace 
was to heat the masses of masonry,’ When that had been thoroughly 
done—and in this connection it should be remembered that charcoal 
would produce a higher temperature than wood—the furnace would be 
allowed to die down and the poisonous fumes to disperse. Thereafter 
the stream of fresh air entering the hypocaust through the stoke-hole 
would be very effectually warmed by radiation from the masses of 
masonry, which after the manner of stone would part but slowly with 
their accumulated heat. It should be added that all trace of the mechan- 
ism by which the warm air was conveyed into the chamber above had dis- 
appeared. Incidentally, it is plain that the stoking of a Roman hypocaust 
demanded skill and that the preparation of a Roman bath took time. 

If the solution we have reached is sound, a further question naturally 
arises. Why was the third method of warming a room employed in 
this particular part of the Bath-house? The obvious answer is that it 
was because it was much more suitable for a Sudatorium, where a high 
temperature and a dry heat were prime requisites. When we deal with 
the large Bath-house that was inserted in the Commandant's quarters 
it will be found that there also the Sudatorium was heated by a 
channelled hypocaust. The same would seem to have been the case with 
the Sudatorium at Balmuildy, although its ruinous condition obscured 
the full significance of the little that was left of it.1 Now that atten- 
tion has been drawn to the matter, it will not be surprising if other 
examples are noted. We do not, of course, suggest that all Sudatoria 
had channelled hypocausts, any more than that every channelled hypo- 
caust necessarily connotes a Sudatorium. Some of them certainly had 
pillared hypocausts. Even when the hypocaust was pillared, however, 
charcoal was, sometimes at least, used in the furnace. Inchtuthil provides 
an illustration ready to hand. Reference to fig. 40 will show a marked 
disparity in size beween E and G, the praefurnia of the Caldarium and 
of the Sudatorium respectively. The latter was very much smaller, and 
(as L. Jacobi long ago remarked‘) a small praefurnium points to fuelling 
with charcoal. 


* For instructive medieval parallels see Fusch, op. cit,, pp. 03 ff. 

* In the letter which we have already quoted more than once, Pliny speaks of the great advan- 
tage of having in the neighbourhood of his Laurentine villa a vicus in which there were three 
public bath-houses : “magna commoditas, si forte balnewm domi vel aubitus adventus vel brevior 
mora calfacere dissuadeat” (Ep., ti. 17, 26), 

* Miller, Balmuildy, p. 51. The Sudatorium is Room G on the plan (p.49). The fact that there 
seems to have been a spread of concrete on the floor does not affect the main point. On the 
German Limes the two Sudatoria in the outside bath-house at Neckarburken (O.B.L., Nr. 38 
(Lief. 9), pp. 17 f.) were heated by channelled hypocausts, one of which (No.5) bears o very close 
resemblance to the channelled hypocaust at Balmuildy, 

* Das Romerkastell Saalburg, p. 248. 
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Before we quit the Men's Bath-house a word or two must be added 
regarding the chronology of the alterations it had undergone. The 
two periods which the excavations revealed appear to correspond to 
the two earlier of the three periods so distinctly marked in the Principia 
and elsewhere. During the third of the three phases in the life of the 
fort the building would seem to have been entirely disused and its ruins 
eovered in, No other hypothesis is consistent with the position of the 
fireplace, which is marked on the “record” plan (fig. 41) immediately to 
the north of D,. The pottery fragments found in this proclaim it to be 
Roman, and yet it is Impossible to suppose that it and the stoke-hole 
immediately adjoining were functioning simultaneously. ‘The inference 
that the Bath-house was left unrestored at the opening of the third 
period is strengthened by the fact that over the mass of débris, beneath 
which the Caldarium and the Tepidarium were buried, there was o layer 
of yellow clay about 3 inches thick, increased to as much as 10 inches 
over the stoke-hole.’ A parallel is furnished by the surfacing of clay 
which had been spread over the abandoned Annexe Bath-house at 
Balmuildy.* 

(b) The Large Bath-house.—It will be remembered that the difficulty 
attending the interpretation of the plan of the Commandant’s House 
was in no small measure due to the fact that into the original structure 
there had been intruded a suite of baths, which subsequently had in 
their turn been subjected to alterations of a very drastic kind, The 
size and arrangement of the Large Bath-house, as we shall call it, are 
such that it cannot be regarded as a private installation. Whoever 
may have been allowed to frequent it, it was undoubtedly the balneum 
of the fort, corresponding to the bath-house that normally lay outside 
the gates.’ The plan given in fig. 30 shows the remains as uncovered, 
without any attempt to distinguish walls and foundations that are 
original from those that represent reconstructions. An even more 
graphic idea of the tangle that had to be unrayelled may be obtained 
from a photographie reproduction (fig. 50) of the excellent model which 
the Society owes to the forethought and liberality of Sir John Findlay. 
In addition to the Bath-house proper, the model includes Rooms 14 and 
15 of the Commandant’s House with their interesting hypocaust.' 

In dealing with the Large Bath-house we propose to follow the method 


| Above the Sudatorium and the Apodyterium the layer was not nearly so well marked as it 
was éleewhere, if indeed it existed af all. 

* See Miller, op, cil., p. S. 

' See supra, p. 7. 

' As some exploratory work was done after the model was completed and before the plan 
was finally laid down, it will be found that on some very subsidiary points the two are not quite 


int ipreement. 
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we adopted in dealing with the Headquarters Building—that is, firstly, 
to reduce the verbal description of what was actually found to a mini- 
mum, relying rather upon the superior intelligibility of a “record” plan 
(fig. 51); and, secondly, to use a chronological framework for what we 
have to say by way of interpretation, referring frequently to plans 





Fig. 8, Mode! of the Large Bath- house and of Rooms Nos. 14 and 14 
in the Commandant’s House. 


(fig. 52) that must in the nature of things be more or less conjectural. 
In the case of the Bath-house the element of conjecture will inevitably 
bulk more largely than it did in the case of the Headquarters Building. 
The form of the Bath-houses attached to Roman castella varied much 
more widely than did the form of the corresponding Headquarters 
Buildings, and there is thus no standardised model available as a guide. 
Accordingly we can advance no claim of finality for our conclusions: 
indeed, at more than one point we shall have to confess ourselves 
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baffled. We can only hope that, in so far as we may have fallen short 
of success, others may one day be able to turn to better account the 
material we have provided. 

First Period.—The most convincing proof that the story of the Bath- 
house falls into three main periods was supplied by the furnace-room 
(F), where three different floors were readily distinguishable, one above 
another (fig. 53). We have already indicated more than once that the 
beginning of the first of these periods did not coincide with the opening 
of the first phase in the life of 
the fort—in other words, that 
the Bath-house is an intrusion. 
But it may be convenient to 
recapitulate the evidence for 
this as embodied in the “ record” 
plan (fig. 51). On the south the 
walls of D and E hhve been 
built above pits whose contents 
showed them to be of the An- 
tonine period, and on the east 
the wall of F overlies the line 
of a cobbled road that was ap- 
parently part of a system con- 
temporary with the pits. Pits 
and road, we saw, belong to the 
time when the Commandant’s 
House was of wood.' The Bath- 
house is therefore later than the 
wooden structure. That it is 
also later than the earliest form ‘ 

; ; of the stone structure is sug- 
Sd ak at gested by the unrelated and 
fragmentary foundation which projects northwards from the south wall 
of F? for it is hard to see what the significance of this is, unless it 
be a remnant of the original Stone House. But we have no means of 
knowing more precisely when the change was made, any more than 
we have of determining the previous location of the Bath-house. The 
probability is that it had stood outside the gates. 
In our “ first period” plan (fig. 52) we have suggested that the earliest 





' See eupra, p. 433. 

* Like other foundations and walls which have no recognisable connection with the Bath- 
house, the projection is neither shaded nor hatched in fig. 51. 

* See infra, p. WI. 
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Pig. 52. The Large Bath-house reconstructed. 
VOL. LXUL 30 
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Bath-house to occupy this site was laid out on the lines usual for 
military establishments of the sort—that is, with the Apodyterium (A) 
and its adjuncts, the Frigidarium (B) and the Sudatorium (C), at the one 
end, and the furnace-room (F) at the other. Incidentally, the assump- 
tion has already proved useful as possibly throwing light on some of 
the more puzzling features of the Commandant’s House. But the real 
arguments in its favour are stractural, and will be found indicated on 
the “record” plan (fig. 51). Thus the cold bath (B,) of the second and 





Fig. &. Caldarium of Large Hath-house, looking west. The view is taken from the 
furnice-room, Where the three levels were moat clearly marked, 


third periods was obviously no part of the original scheme. The south- 
west corner of the apse within which it lies has been built up against 
the end of an older east-and-west wall, which at this point makes a 
rectangular turn; the difference in the styles of the two types of masonry 
left no doubt as to that.' So, again, on the opposite or south side of 
Room E the alveus or recess for the warm bath (E,) appears to be an 
addition; the remains of foundations showed that at first the south 
wall of Room E had run on without interruption. Lastly, the west wall 
of Room C was continuous when built. It had been broken through to 

‘ Tt is worth adding that some of the stones in this older wall had obviously been already used 


elsewhere—posaibly in that portion of the Commandant's House which we believe to have been 
demalished in order to niake way for the Baths, 
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form the opening which is marked on the “second period” plan (fig. 52), 
and which was subsequently filled in again. The assumption we have 
made would seem to be the simplest way of accounting for these 
anomalies, and it has the further advantage of being in accordance 
with « priori likelihood. 

It will be noted that in our attempted reconstruction we have re- 
frained from fixing with any detiniteness the limits of the Apodyterium 
(A), the Frigidarium (B), and the Sudatorium (G). Not impossibly they 
were larger than the conjectural plan suggests, and farther west there 
would be a courtyard entrance. That no trace of their actual where- 
abouts should have survived will not, however, be deemed surprising if 
it be recalled that those apartments of the Commandant’s House which 
ultimately replaced them included a hypocaust, in connection with 
which a good deal of excavation must have taken place. If it be objected 
that, excavation notwithstanding, we ought at least to have found 
somewhere the drain which led from the cold bath, we can only confess 
that we missed the opportunity of looking for it. The ground had all 
been covered in long before a study of our notes and plans had brought 
us to the conclusion we have formulated. 

At Mumrills, as in most military bath-houses of any pretensions, 
there were two Tepidaria (C and D). Both had pillared hypocausts, 
communication between these being maintained through a single open- 
ing. Apart from the breach in the west wall of C, which has been 
referred to already, and apart also from the channelling in the floors, 
of which something will be said presently, there would seem to have 
been little or no modification in the plans of C and D as between one 
period and another. There were, of course, signs of restoration and 
repair in the walls, some portions of which were clearly older than 
the rest. It is just possible, too, that during one or both of the 
earlier periods the pillars had been of brick, for among the re-used 
material that had been employed in levelling-up for the lintel-stone 
of one of the openings between D and E (fig. 54) were bricks that 
might well have come from overturned hypocaust pillars. All that 
is certain, however, is that during the last period the pillars had 
been of stone, Large and small fragments of the covering slabs 
which they had supported were fairly numerous, and in the fore- 
ground of fig. 54 can be seen a fine piece of the concrete flooring 
which had rested on the slabs. It was of excellent quality and was 
about 9 inches thick. To complete the picture, it should be added that 
there was no lack of broken box-tiles from the lining of the upper 
walls, and that there were even a few bits of coloured plaster to testif ¥ 
to decoration. 
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From the second Tepidarium (D) the bather would pass into the 
Caldarium (E), the hypocaust beneath which was also pillared. Although 
the number of pillars left standing was smaller than in the hypocanust 
of D—five as against eight—the remains of the walling were higher at 
one point in the hypocaust of E than they were anywhere else, rising 
to as much as 3 feet 6 inches. During the first period the recess for the 





Fig. MH. Partition-wall between Tepidarium (D) and Caldarium of the Large Bath-house, looking 
north-east. The block of coment in the foreground was the largest surviving fragment of 
the floor, 7 


wveus or hot bath (E,) would seem to have stood immediately in front of 
the stoke-hole (fig. 52). It was certainly not on the south of the room 
then, as it was during the later periods, and the oldest pieces of masonry 
as indicated on the “reeord” plan—in other words, those which were 
associated with the lowest of the three Hloors—fit in most easily with 
such an arrangement as we have suggested, Parallels for ani alee in 
a similar position can be cited from Stockstadt and from Riickingen, 
both on the German Limes.' Nor could a more convenient position 


1 ORE, Ne. 33 (Lief. 9), p. 19, Taf. iv. and Nr. 2 (Lief, $5), p. #, Taf. I, 
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well have been found, since it was over the stoke-hole that the cauldrons 
for heating the bath-water stood.! 

The furnace-room (F) had undergone more extensive alterations in 
the course of its history than had any of the three apartments we 
have just been describing. The view that the ground which it oceupied 
had originally been included in the Commandant’s House appears to 
receive some support from the discovery, among the débris of the south- 
east corner, of a fine bronze fibula and a few pottery sherds which are 
suggestive of the beginning rather than of any later part of the Antonine 
period* Such objects would have been strangely out of place in a 
furnace-room. Be that as it may, it must be frankly admitted that 
the form given to F and to the stoke-hole in our “first period” plan 
(fig. 52) is largely guesswork. The most that can be said for it is that 
it seems to be consistent with the very fragmentary structural remains, 
as shown upon the “record” plan (fig. 51). The resulting outline is 
certainly unusual, On the other hand, it closely resembles the arrange- 
ment of furnace-room and stoke-hole in the military bath-house on the 
Salisherg near Hanau-Kesselstadt.2 The back or east wall of F was 
sadly dilapidated, but enough of it was left to show that it had been 
reconstructed more than once. That is practically all that there is to 
be said, except that there had possibly been a staircase at the point 
where we show an opening on the “period” plan. (tig. 52), and that 
one of the stones lying in the bottom had apparently belonged to a 
fairly large arch. The use of clay instead of mortar in some of the 
walls is precisely what might have been expected in view of the 
proximity of the furnace. Indeed, it is a little surprising that it was 
not more generally employed. Finally, the size of the chamber indicated 
that the fuel used had been wood. This was certainly the case in the 
latest period, as was apparent from the amount of soot and sooty 
discoloration in E. 

Neither in the Caldarium nor in either of the Tepidaria were there 
any recesses or rebates in the wall such as those which were so pro- 
minent a feature of the corresponding rooms in the Men's Bath-house. 
Yet it is not open to question that the method of heating was identical 
in principle—radiation from the walls as well as from the floor. In 
this case, however, the cement Hooring would be bordered by a con- 
tinnous row‘ of box-tiles, open at the ends and having «a narrow slit 
about the middle of each side, The tiles would be set perpendicularly 

‘See Fosch, op. cif., pp. T64%., where reasons are adduced for believing that the bath, like the 
couldrons, was usually of metal. 

1 See tafe, pp. Hl and 56 MT, 


* See Wolffin X7. Bericht der rém.-germ, Komm., pp. Wl £ 
* That ts, on the assumption that the entire wall was to be “jacketed,” as It sometimes was. 
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and in such a position that they would form the natural means of 
escape for the warm air in the hypocaust, while they would also be at 
exactly the same level, so that the slits in the sides of each would be 
directly opposite the slits in the sides of its neighbours. Each box-tile 
would be surmounted by a stack of others, likewise perpendicularly 
placed and each stack reaching to the roof. Thus a section along the 
face of one of the upper walls would have resembled a honeyeomb. 
This is no imaginary picture, for in not a few instances the lower tier 
(or tiers) has been discovered in situ 

The problem of how to provide a through draught and to dispose of 
the smoke would be solved by carrying a limited number of the stacks 
above the roof, whence they would vent into the open air. The re- 
mainder would be closed by a flat tile laid upon the top. Von Groller, 
from a calculation based on the standard sizes of the various sorts of 
tiles at Carnuntum, has made it probable that in the hypocausts there 
every fifth stack of box-tiles had served as a chimney. Incidentally, his 
reconstruction provides a very attractive explanation of the slits of 
which we have spoken; they would generate a series of cross-currents, 
which would carry the smoke from the closed stacks into those which 
were acting as chimneys.* On an earlier page of the same Report? he 
describes a pillared hypocaust which was sufficiently well preserved to 
admit of the efficacy of the system being tested by actual experiment. 


- His results are so interesting that it seems worth while repeating them 


here. A wood fire was kindled in the stoke-hole. As soon as it was 
fairly ablaze, a strong draught was generated and the whole of the 
smoke driven upwards through the box-tiles. At the end of ten minutes 
the tiles were so hot that it was impossible to touch them with the 
bare hand. Ten minutes later the upper surface of the cement floor 
was distinctly warm. The fire was kept up for three-quarters of an 
hour altogether, and then allowed to die down. By that time the floor 
was very warm, but not hot. Next morning, after the lapse of fifteen 
hours, it was not yet quite cold, despite the fact that it had been ex- 
posed throughout the night to the open air, the roof and upper walls 
having long since been destroyed. 

Imperfect as von Groller's test necessarily was, it was sufficient to 
prove that the pillared hypocaust system, with radiation from floor and 
walls, was admirably adapted for its purpose, It would enable a high 
temperature to be maintained over a long period with comparatively 

* An excellent example at Vinovin (Binchester) in the north of England is described and 


illustrated in Arch, Assoc. Journal, vol, xiii, (1837), p. land Ply. Ct A rch. Ael. (N.S.), vol. ix. 


(1883), pp. 108 if. 
* Der rémische Limes in Oesterreich, Heft vi. pp. 90f., with diagram. 


* Op. cit., pp. B8f. 
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little expenditure of fuel. What, however, about ventilation? Some 
provision for this would be essential, if the vapour generated by the 
hot bath in the Caldarium was to be carried off and if general hygienic 
conditions were to be properly secured. Different methods would appear 
to have been in use in different places. Thus, L. Jacobi describes and 
illustrates a well-preserved hypocaust, where a current of fresh air was 
admitted into the pillared vault through a special inlet and was ulti- 
mately carried into the chamber above by means of a vertical shaft 
constructed in the thickness of the opposite wall! He speaks of the 
arrangement as “quite admirable,” and says that something of the sort 
must always have been done, pointing out that, even if there were no 
special inlet, the stoke-hole could be made to serve the same end as 
soon as the fire had died down. That is undoubtedly so. But there was 
an obvious drawback. The current of fresh air would gather more than 
warmth in the course of its passage through the soot-stained vault, so 
that the air entering the upper chamber would be anything but pure, 
At Mumrills a more excellent way was chosen. The channelling in the 
floors of C, D, and E, as shown in the “record” plan (fig. 51), quite 
certainly represents the remains of a well-planned ventilation system, 
which would be entirely free from the objection just indicated. As we 
found it, the system was, of course, a wreck, and before being wrecked 
it had apparently been disused for a time. If we add that its true 
significance was not realised until after it had been covered in, the 
difficulty of describing it intelligibly will be appreciated. We propose 
to postpone the attempt until the changes made in the other parts of 
the building in the second period have been dealt with. 

Second Period.—According to our reading of the evidence, the whole 
scheme of the Large Bath-house was radically altered at the opening 
of the second period, when it assumed the form which it retained till 
the close of the third. For a “lay-out” of the normal type, as illustrated 
by Inchtuthil,? there was substituted one which approximated more 
closely to what has been called the “block system”*—an arrangement 
occasionally, though rarely, found in military bath-houses, as at Seck- 
mauern on the German Limes,‘ but occurring more frequently on 
domestic sites, as in the example excavated at Caerwent in 1855. The 
general result is set out in our “second period” plan (fig. 52), It will be 
seen that the Apodyterium (A), the Frigidarium (B), the cold bath (B,), 


' Das Rimerkaatell Saaltburg, p, B38 and fiz. 37 (p, 25), * See supra, p. 48, 

* Pfretzschner, Die Grundrissentivickiung der rimiachen Thermen, p. 3. 

* ORL. Ne. 406 (Lief. 19), 

* Archaeologia, vol. xxxvi. p. 483; Ulustrated also by the late Mr John Ward in his Romano- 
British Ruildings, p. 197, and again in his very interesting account of the baths at Gellygaer 
(Cardiff Nat. Soc. Trans., vol. xtil. fig. 3). 
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and probably also the Sudatorium (G), have all been moved from the 
west of the building to the north, so that the approach to the Baths 
would now be from the Via Principalis. The furnace-room iF), the 
Caldarium (E), and the two Tepidaria (C and D) remained in the 
positions which they had oceupied before, but with the exception of 
the second Tepidarium (D) they were all more or less extensively 
remodelled. 

The reconstruction of the furnace-room (F)in our “second period” plan 





- 
a 


Fig: 56, Recess for the hot bath in the Caldarium of the second and third periods, 


is almost wholly conjectural and may well be incomplete. The one fact 
that seems to be certain is that the size of the room was increased by 
the absorption of the space formerly occupied by the hot bath, the 
alveus being now transferred to a rectangular niche ( E,), built on the 
south side of E to receive it, and measuring internally about 12 feet by 
9 feet 6 inches. The concrete floor on which the bath rested had been 
supported by pillars. One or two of the pillars and a portion of the 
e«onecrete flooring ean be seen in fig. 55, which also shows the mouth 
of the drain for the waste-pipe, and thus enables a trustworthy estimate 
to be formed of the level at which the bottom of the bath had stood. The 
heat would doubtless be earried up the walls of the niche in box-tiles, 
and would thus serve to keep up the temperature of the water whieh 
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(as has been already explained’) would originally be warmed in cauldrons 
over the stoke-hole. The quantity of soot that had accumulated in and 
about E, was remarkable. Is this an indication of the position of the 
main vent or vents? Or does it merely mean that the vault within 
the recess could not be very easily reached during the periodical clean- 
ings? Exclusive of the niche, the Caldarium measured 15 feet by 14 feet 
within walls, 


- 





Fig. 3. Caldarium and Tepidarium (D) of the Large Bath-house, looking west-over the stoke hole, 
before the recess for the hot bath had been opened up. 


Immediately adjoining the Caldarium and connected with it by three 
openings (fig. 56) was the second Tepidarium (D), which measured 16 
feet by 13 feet. As has already heen stated, it appears to have been 
left substantially unaltered, except for necessary repairs. The smallest 
of the three hypocausted rooms was the other Tepidarium (C), which 
measured 15 feet 6 inches by 11 feet and was linked to its neighbour 
on the south by a single opening. Here an important change was made, 
presumably at the beginning of the second period. At a point indicated 
on the “record” plan (fig. 51) the wall on the west was broken through 


' See supra, p. 4600. 
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to admit the heat from a new stoke-hole, space for which had become 
available by the transfer of the Apodyterium and the Frigidarium to 
the north. The presence of a stoke-hole in the hypocaust of a room 
which must normally have served as a Tepidarium is no unusual occur- 
rence. A similar arrangement has been noted over and over again in 
the military bath-houses on the German Limes. It is perhaps most simply 
explained as a reserve or relief installation. When the ordinary stoke- 
hole was put out of action by the need for cleaning or repair, recourse 





Cold bath in the Large Bath-house, 





would be had to the stoke-hole in the Tepidarium, the roles of Caldarium 
and Tepidarium being temporarily reversed.! However that may be, 
the reddening of the “cheeks” showed that in this case the second stoke- 
hole had seen a good deal of service. A curious feature of Room C 
was a 2inch searcement which, starting at the north-west corner, ran 
along the inside of the north wall for about 4 feet at a height of 
1 foot 2 inches above the floor, We have no satisfactory suggestion to 
make as to its significance, if it had any. 

Although the Frigidarium (B) as exposed by our excavations must 
obviously belong to the third period, there is no reason to believe that 
its general outline differed in any way from that of the Frigidarium which 

‘O86, Kastell Kangen, Nr. 60 (Lief, 30), p. 17, 
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it succeeded, It will therefore be convenient to describe it now. The 
eold bath (B,), which occupied an apse at the eastern end, was in 
singularly good preservation (fig. 57)! Its floor consisted of a 6-inch 
bed of cobbles, resting on sand and covered with a 10-inch layer of fine 
and exeeedingly hard concrete. Over this, as well as over the sides, 
was spread a coating of reddish cement, 1 inch thick. All round, at the 
junction of floor and sides, was the usual j-inch curved moulding. In 





Fig. 58. Frigidarium of Large Hath-house, as seen from Caldarium (C). The ilrain for the ool 
douche appears in the middle distance, and beyond are the remains of the low seat in front 
of the cold bath. For the channel in the middle foreground see p. 482. 


the centre of the apse was the hole for the waste-pipe, the drain from 
which ran eastwards for a distance of I] feet, when it joined the drain 
which carried away the used water from thé hot bath. In the south- 
west corner a hole in the floor, 6 inches in diameter, was carried in 
neatly circular fashion right through the bed of cement to the cobbles 
below. It may be surmised that the object for which it had served as 
a socket had been connected with the water-supply—possibly a pump, 


‘ The photograph was taken in winter, when the rain-water, which had accumulated in the 
bottom, was covered with a sheet of ce, 
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The steps leading down into the bath had probably been close beside 
it, but no trace of them remained. 
The floor of the Frigidarium itself had been completely removed : 





Pig. SO. Receas in south wall of Frigidarium, with pedestal to right of it. 


but, separated by a strip of clean, yellow sand from the ruined base 
of the low seat in front of the bath, was the squared end of a built 
drain, well seen in the middle distance in lig. 58. As indicated in the 
“second period” plan (fig. 52), this drain passed straight through the 
north wall and then swept in a long curve eastwards to join. the 
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outflow from the two baths. The adventures it met with on the way 
are noted on the “record” plan and will be described in detail presently. 
Meanwhile it need only be pointed out that its purpose was obvious. 
It had carried away the waste water from the cold douche. [ts position 
and its course under the floor of the Apodyterium can be paralleled 
from many sites besides Inchtuthil,' and in some cases the fragments of 
the basin have survived The carefully built pedestal which stood 
against the wall immediately to the south of the end of the drain (fig, 59) 
may also have been connected with the douching arrangements. It 
was about 3 feet 6 inches square and about 1 foot 3 inches high. Perhaps 
it was the stand for the basin. Adjoining it on the east there will be 
observed in the illustration a well-marked recess in the wall, rather 
less than 1 foot high and some 2 inches deep, along the top of which 
was a band of burnt material dipping slightly towards the east and 
adhering closely to the stones, We can only record this last feature 
without attempting to explain it. 

The radical alteration in the general plan of the Baths seems to 
have resulted in a considerable increase in the size of the Apodyterium 
(A), the north wall of which, as shown in our “second period” plan 
(fig. 52), certainly dates from the time of the first reconstruction. Not 
much can be said about the xpartment itself, except that it was floored 
with excellent paving, some of the stones of which can be seen in the 
background of fig. 60, a view taken from the rear of the apse of B.. 
At one point, however, a paving stone or stones had been removed, 
and the blank so caused had become, as it were, a centre for a sub- 
sidence of the whole of the surrounding part of the floor. In endeavour- 
ing to determine the reason for the subsidence we lighted upon a 
ehapter in the history of the building which might otherwise have 
escaped our notice entirely. In the illustration the stooping figure 
on the right is in the act of beginning the investigation by digging 
down into the space which had been denuded of paving. After working 
through forced soil for a depth of 6 or 7 feet he encountered a floor 
of puddled clay, and it was therefore decided to lift the rest of the 
paving and clear the whole area. 

What was ultimately revealed was an excavated hollow (fig. 61), 
which it will be convenient to call the Deep Bath, that being the name 
by which it was known while operations were in progress. In outline, 
as indicated on the “record” plan (fig. 51) by a dotted line, it resembled 
an elongated apse projecting eastwards. At the level of the puddled 


‘ See supra, p. Hi, 


* At Silchester, for instance (Archaeologica, vol. lix, (2), p. 44), and at Chesters (Arch. def. 
(N.S), Vol xii. p. 18), 


= 
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Fig. ri Onter face of the apse contalning the cold bath, 


A=. | 


with remains of paving 


of the Apodyteriam in the background. 
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floor, which was bordered by a roughly laid but well-defined kerb, and 
on which patches of a pinkish cement were here and there visible, it 
was 14 feet 6 inches long with a maximum breadth of 12 feet 10 inches. 
Above the kerb the north and south sides and the rounded or eastern 
end rose steeply, though not quite vertically, to a height of some 3 feet, 
where they would seem to have terminated in a ledge rather more than 
| foot wide, along which lay a cradling of stones such as might have 
been designed to support a slight wall! Portions of the sides and end 
were puddled like the floor, and, like it, they showed occasional patches 
of pinkish cement? The straight or western end presented an entirely 
different appearance. There the kerb, instead of being surmounted 
by a steep bank of earth puddled with clay, formed a backing for the 
vertical end of a gentle slope of solid concrete, several inches thick and 
more than 10 feet long, leading up to what had been the Roman sur- 
face. The concrete had been run over a bed consisting almost entirely 
of pure sand and gravel with no admixture of foreign matter. 

The shape of the hollow, the puddling, and the traces of pinkish 
cement combined to suggest that we had found another cold bath; 
and in our opinion that is certainly what the excavation was originally 
intended to be. On the other hand, closer examination convinced us 
that the intention had never been carried into effect. To begin with, 
there was no sign of any outlet in or near the floor and no provision 
whatever for drainage. Again, there were indications that the concrete 
slope was unfinished; a little way above the bottom there were two 
holes—one circular with a diameter of 7 inches, and the other oblong 
with dimensions of 1 foot 6 inches by 6 inches—which pierced the con- 
crete but did not penetrate into the bedding below, thus leaving the 
impression of a purpose unfulfilled, and, similarly, towards the north 
of the slope there was a large irregular gap which looked as though 
it had never been covered with concrete at all. Finally, except for 
a number of pieces of burnt daub, which occurred very far down, the 
contents of the hollow consisted mainly of clean sand, with hardly any 
fragments of pottery or other débris such as one would have expected 
to find in an accidental accumulation, as distinguished from a deliberate 
filling-in. 

As the figures we have given will show, the Deep Bath would have 
been exceptionally large and capacious had it ever been completed, 
Perhaps this explains why the scheme was abandoned, When those 


' Ledge and cradling were visible only on the south and south-east, In view of other indica- 
tions which we shall mention presently, it seems possible that they were never completed. 

* The remark made in the previous footnote applies equally to the partial treatment of ends 
and sides, 


= 
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responsible found themselves face to face with the question as to how 
the water was to be carried off, they may have realised that their plans 
were too ambitious, for it will be apparent presently that the floor of 
the Bath was 2 or 3 feet lower than what may be regarded as a normal 
drainage level for this part of the site. In saying so we do not forget 
the open ditch, which is marked on the plan (fig. 35) as passing north- 
wards through the eastern portion of the Commandant’s House. So far 
as the levels go, it would not perhaps have been impossible for that to 
have provided an outlet. It will be remembered, however, that it was 
blocked with burnt daub and similar débris to an extent which makes it 
difficult to suppose that it can have functioned properly after the 
destruction of the Wooden House. The Deep Bath, on the other hand, 
whether finished or unfinished, was not constructed until the conflagra- 
tion was over. We satisfied ourselves as to this by a study of ita relation 
to the layer of burnt material. The latter had been cut through in order 
to form the hollow. 

By a fortunate chance the terminus post quem thus arrived at can be 
supplemented by a terminus ante quem. This was furnished by the north 
wall of the Apodyterium of the second and third “ period” plans (fig. 52), 
the foundation of which had been laid at the quite abnormal depth of 
$ feet below the Roman surface. A measure of precaution so unusual 
implies that there was a special danger of subsidence, and there can be no 
doubt but that the threat came from the proximity of the Deep Bath. The 
upper part of the excavated hollow was much closer to the foundation 
trench of the wall than might be gathered from the “ record” plan, where 
it is, of course, the kerbing that is indicated ( fig.51). However thorough 
the filling-in, the risk of collapse would always remain. Unless. therefore, 
our view as to the original “lay-out” of the whole Bath-house is mistaken, 
the Deep Bath must be assigned to the very beginning of the second 
period, Only after it had been decided not to proceed with it, was the 
north wall of the Apodyterium erected, 

This inference was confirmed by a curious piece of evidence, The two 
north and south lines drawn about the middle of the north wall on the 
“record” plan (fig. 51) mark the position of a earefully built opening 
(fig. 62), which had been left for the passage of a drain. But neither on 
the one side nor on the other had the face of the foundation trench been 
disturbed over ayainst the mouth of the opening. In other words, the 
contemplated drain had never made its appearance to demand either 
entrance or exit. The architect's first intention can, however, be readily 
enough discovered from the plan (fig. 51), It will be seen that the 
opening in the north wall of the Apodyterium corresponds exactly to the 
gap by which the drain from the cold-water basin in the Frigidarium 
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passed through the south wall. Moreover, it was found when the levels 
were taken that ample allowance had been made for a reasonable fall 
between the two points, Obviously, when the north wall was built, it 
was assumed that the drain from the basin would be led straight north- 
wards across the site of the Deep Bath. While the work was still in 
progress, it was decided to depart from that idea and to give the drain 
the easterly curve which it actually 
received, In its course through the 
Deep Bath it was carried on a wall 
constructed for the purpose and fully 
2 feet 6 inches high, the top of the 
covering slabs of the drain. being 
about 3 feet 4 inches higher than 
the floor of the Bath. In fig. 63 the 
drain is visible in the right fore- 
ground, running north-eastwards 
over the Deep Bath and disappear- 
ing into the body of a later north- 
and-south wall, which has not been 
mentioned yet, but which will be 
dealt with when we come to speak 
of the third period. The illustration 
gives a good idea of the mass of 
masonry that had to be removed 
before the Deep Bath, as shown in 
fig. 61, was exposed,! 

Before passing on to the third 
period it will be convenient to return 
to the channels in the flooring of the 
three hypocausted chambers,* The 
position of these is laid down on the 
“record” plan (fig. 51). They were = : 
from 5 to 6 inches deep and from Tg, Opening for drain in north wall of 
(4 to 9 inches wide, the sides being 
formed of building-stones set closely together. In Room C, as soon as 
the rubbish had been cleared away, they stood revealed in the form of a 
Latin cross. Here they had been cut in the higher of two clay-and- 
cobble floors, and had thus the upper surface of the lower floor as a 
bottoming. Over the end of the northern arm of the cross there lay a 





* Fig. 50 should also be consulted, as the model was made before the drain and the supporting 
wall had been entirely removed to expose the Deep Bath, 
* See supra, p. 471. 
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single slab, but no other sign of a covering was visible anywhere else, 
Indeed, had it not been for subsequent developments we might have 
concluded that the presence of the slab was accidental and that the 
channels had been open on the top (fig. 58). That they had originally 
been covered became clear when we examined the end of the southern 
arm, Which disappeared under a large flat stone that had been laid as a 





Pig. 03, Late apse (p, 402), the straight wall in front of which has been boilt over drain 
from cold douche in Frigidariam. For pedestal in left foreground see p. 491. 


sill or threshold in the opening between C and D. When this was lifted, 
an empty space was found below, the stone being supported on either 
side by projections from the foundations of the Hanking walls, while its 
southern end rested on what were evidently the ends of a channel similar 
to the others and running southwards into D, 

Hitherto the existence of channels in D and E had not been sus- 
pected. The discovery made at the entrance to D showed that they 
were there after all, and that the reason why they had escaped detec- 
tion was that they had been cut in the lower of two floors instend of 
in the higher (fig. (4). Until the latter was broken into there was 
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nothing to betray their whereabouts. The clue was followed up until 
they were completely laid bare, when it turned out that the general 
arrangement had not been the same as in C. In D and E one arm of 
the cross, if we can still call it a cross, was awanting. There were two 
other noteworthy differences, both resulting from the fact that it was 
the lower floor which had been utilised for the purpose. In the first 
place, the covering slabs had survived intact, protected and concealed 
by the upper floor, between which and them there was, moreover, A 
layer of lime 2 inches thick. In the second place, the bottoming was 
everywhere of clean sand—the natural soil—a circumstance that would 





Fig. H. Ventilating flue in Caldarium, partly opened op at the point where it 
sends off a branch to the south. 


of itself have been sufficient to negative any idea that the channels 
had been drains for carrying off water. These various differences not- 
withstanding, it may be regarded as certain that the two sets of 
channels had belonged to one and the same system. No other view 
would be consistent with the intimate connection established between 
them under the sill that united C and D. 

Covered channels in the floor of a hypocaust were noted in I{W3-4 
by the excavators of Silchester, who speak of the arrangement as a 
“very singular” one.’ In discussing it they refer to a similar discovery 
made on the same site in 18977 and also to one made at Cilurnum 
(Chesters) in 1886.2 They might have gone still further back. As long 


1 Archaeolagia, vol, lix. 2), p. Hu, © Jhid., vol. Ivi, (1), p. 108, 
® Arch. Aef. (N.S.), vol, xil. p. 20 ond Pi, v. 
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ago as 1732, when the Roman bath at Netherby on the Esk was opened 
up, “the clergyman of Kirk Andrews,” who planned it, recorded the 
occurrence of “two Funnels or Air pipes leading under the floor to the 
fireplaces.”' His drawing, which is reproduced by Roy, shows that the 
“funnels” were in different rooms and that they were not connected. 





Fig, 6. Ventilating fue passing in under stoke-hole of Caldarium. 


His description of them as “leading to the fireplaces” is important. It 
applies to the channels at Silchester and at Chesters. And it was 
equally true of the main channel at Mumrills. As the “record” plan 
(fig. 51) indicates, this ran directly through—or rather beneath—the 
stoke-hole into the Praefurnium (F). What appears to be its mouth can 
be very distinctly seen in fig. 65, lying well below the level of combus- 
tion, Appearances, however, are deceptive. The building stones that 
had formed its southern edge were still in situ on the floor of the Prae- 


* Roy's Military Antiquitics, p. 197 and Pl. xivi. 
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furnium itself for a distance of 4 feet 4 inches eastwards from the 
“mouth ”—it is not difficult to make them out in the illustration—and 
though the corresponding stones on the north had been removed, the bed 
out of which they had been torn was very clearly marked, Nor had this 
been the end. Before all trace of it was lost, the channel had begun to 
swerve decidedly towards the south, as if heading for the south-east 
corner of the Praefurnium. At the very point for which it ts making, 
as noted on the “record” plan (fig. 51), we found among the ruins of the 
wall a finished face, whose connection with the channel we did not 
immediately suspect, but of which we noted at the time that it had 
“evidently been the north side of a ventilating flue or doorway. At 
the outer or eastern end it had been closed by a thin slab, which was 
still in position, and which had, of course, been movable, The finished 
face on the south side had entirely disappeared, and the opening in 
front of the slab had been roughly filled in with broken and tumbled 
stones, Dilapidated as was its condition, there need be no hesitation 
in identifying it as the true mouth of the channel, the admission of air 
into which could therefore be regulated at will by merely adjusting 
the slab. 

The identification makes it possible to offer an intelligible account of 
the purpose of the whole system and of its method of working. The 
writer of the report upon the baths at Chesters entered into no details 
regarding what he called the “ventilating drains,” leaving his plan to 
speak for itself, The significance of the earlier discovery at Silchester 
was even less fully understood. Regarding the later one, however, 
Sir W. St John Hope and Mr Fox, after premising thut it was “not easy 
to suggest an explanation of the curious arrangement,” summarised 
their conclusions as follows:—' 


“Where the flues begin on the east they are 11 inches below the 
hypocaust floor, but gradually slope upwards until at their western end 
they are only 6 inches under the floor. Neither the flues nor the channel 
from which they start have any proper bottom, and since they did not 
3 any time contain piping they can have been only for the possage 
of air. 

“Now the floor which overlays the flues was covered continuously 
while the baths were in use with o glowing mass of charcoal and ashes, 
the heat of which must soon have been diffused through the conerete 
to the flues below. The air within them would consequently become 
warmed, and if we may assume that the flues turned upward on reaching 
the aleove walls, the air, assisted slightly perhaps by the slight upward 
slope of the floor, would tend to move slowly along from the inlet in the 
open end of the furnace room towards the aleove, becoming gradually 
warmer as it reached the latter. If the flues were carried o littl way 


' Archoeologio, vol. tix. (2), pp, S000, 
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up the walls and then left open they would serve to discharge into the 
western end of the celdaritm a continuous current of warm sir. And 
this would not be a mephitic compound, like that carried up the wall 
flues from the glowing fuel in the hypocaust, but pure air drawn from 
outside the building along a heated channel without traversing the 
hypocaust itself." 


It will be observed that there were differences between Silchester 
and Mumrills. At the former, for instance, the floor of the hypocaust 
was of concrete, not of clay and cobbles, and the “flues” ended in an 
aleove instead of against a straight wall. Mutatis mutandis, however, 
we agree with not a little of what is said here. But there is more than 
a touch of exaggeration in the statement that the whole of the floor 
“was covered continuously while the baths were in use with a glowing 
mass of charcoal and ashes.” That would be true only of the portion 
of it which formed the bottom of the actual stoke-hole. Nor can we 
accept the underlying implication that the arrangement was designed to 
raise the temperature of the chamber into which the current would 
be discharged. Rather, the effect would be to lower it. It was not 
warm air, bat fresh air, which it was desired to introduce. In other 
words, what we have to do with was a ventilation-system pure and 
simple.' And one cannot but admire its ingenuity. The object of lead- 
ing the channel in underneath the stoke-hole was to set up sufficient 
draught to ensure a steady circulation. Incidentally, the presence of 
such a ventilation-system proves that the hypocausted chambers in 
eonnection with which it is found were heated by radiation, and by 
radiation only. Had air been admitted into them direct from the 
pillared vault, either in the manner described by Jacobi? or otherwise, 
the installation of a separate ventilation-system would have been 
superfluous, 

While the general position as regards the ventilation system seems 
to be beyond dispute, some of the details are, as has been already 
hinted, doubtful and obscure. Even had the true meaning of the 


* It may be taken for granted that Netherby, Chesters, Silchester, and Muamrills were not the 
only sites on which such a system was in use. At Benwell, for instance, in 1920 the excavators 
found in the floor of the hypocaust a roofed-in “gutter” which they were disposed to connect 
with some earlier building hecause it ran beneath the furnace-tlue (Arch. Ael,, 4th scrivs, vol. iv. 
p. 150. Can it not be more simply explained in the light of what we have written above! 
Curiously enough, at Benwell, too, the system seems to have been abandoned In the course of a 
reconstruction, for in [927 it was ascertained that “the gutter came toa audden end” immediately 
under the sole remaining hypocaust pillar (ifid,, vol. v. p. 43). Another possible case is Ashatead, 
where, aa Mr A. W.G. Lowther writes (Surrey Arch, Coll., vol. xxxvil. (1937), p. 148): “A further 
puzzle was the finding of a channel! cut along the floor of the hypocaust right through its cement 
floor to the underlying clay, and extending the full length of the room. ... At the end of the 
room furthest from the furnace it ended inn hole about one foot square made through the wall 
quite roughly.” 

i See supra, p. 471. 
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channels been adequately realised while investigation was still possible, 
it is far from certain that all the difficulties would have been solved— 
if only because the system appears to have been thrown out of use 
before the site was abandoned. The suggestion of disuse came from 
the Caldarium (E), where it was noted that the branch running south- 
wards from the middle of the vault continued for some distance under 
one of the piers in front of the recess for the hot bath (E,), but failed 
to emerge on the other side. It is difficult to account for this except 
by supposing that when E, assumed its final form the channel was 
deliberately blocked at the very point from which communication with 
the upper chamber had formerly been maintained. Something of the 
same sort may have happened elsewhere. It will be remembered that the 
solitary covering slab which remained in C was lying immediately over 
the end of the northern arm of the cross, Its position there may have 
been accidental. But the same can hardly be true of the slab at the 
west end of the channel in D, when the exit appeared to be quite as 
effectually blocked. There none of the covers were missing. On the 
other hand, when they were lifted, the stone edging of the channel 
was found to stop 3 inches away from the face of the wall, as if space 
had been left for the insertion of something that would serve as a shaft. 

There is thus no means of determining how the fresh air was 
introduced into the rooms it was to ventilate. But it stands to reason 
that in each case the shaft must have been placed at the farthest 
point in the floor to which the current could reach. The fact that in 
(C the channels were cut in a higher floor than in D and E may be 
due to the gradual rise in the level of their beds, for which it would 
be natural to look. The completion of the Latin cross in C is another 
puzzling feature. On the “period” plan (fig. 52) we have suggested— 
though with considerable hesitation in the absence of more positive 
evidence—one way in which it might conceivably be explained. We 
there show the Latin cross as in existence during the second period only. 
If this be right, then its completion is to be connected with the insertion 
of the additional stoke-hole in the wall on the west. During the first 
period there had been only one outlet in C, precisely as in D and in E, 
and the single channel had terminated in a ventilating shaft at the 
north wall. When, however, the facilities for firing were doubled by 
the provision of a reserve pracfurnium, there was also added a reserve 
inlet for ventilation, to be brought into action when, and only when, 
the new stoke-hole wasin use, At such times the air would be admitted 
to the room above C by the shaft at the east wall, which was directly 
opposite the new inlet, and the shaft at the north wall would be tem- 
porarily closed, 
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Third Period.—Keason has been given for believing that the venti- 
lation system which has been described was no longer in use during 
the third period. Ita supersession was not by any means the only 
important change that marked the opening of this phase. The main 
furnace-room (F) with its adjuncts was completely remodelled, The 
ease for this particular part of the reconstruction suggested in fig. 52 
will not be weakened if we state that it was based entirely on the 
evidence set out in fig. 51 and illustrated in fig. 53. Not until our “third 





at Fg 4 
ana — es 


Fig. 06, Stoke-hole of the Caldarium in the third period, looking west, 


a on 


period” plan had been committed to paper did we observe the extra- 
ordinarily close resemblance between it and the plan of the corresponding 
portion of the bath building uncovered at Caerwent in 1855. Another 
illustration (fig. 66), taken from the west or inner side, shows that the 
cheeks of the actual Aypocausis were of brick. The bricks were of two 
sizes, a few towards the eastern end being 12) inches square and 3 inches 
thick, while the majority were no more than 6] inches square, although 
the thickness was the same. The mortar used for binding them bore 
unmistakable traces of the extreme heat to which it had been su bjected, 
Clay would have developed a much Hreater power of resistance, and 


' See supra, p. 471. 
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clay mixed with hair is, in fact, prescribed by Vitruvius, even for the 
brick pillars within the hypocaust'—a prescription which is proved by 
existing remains to have been very generally disregarded.’ 

Extensive repairs were doubtless carried out in E and in D. But, 
except for the dismantling of the channels, we failed to note in these 
apartments any organic alteration which could be specifically assigned 
to the third period. In C, on the other hand, the reserve praefurnium 
was swept away and the gap in the west wall very roughly filled 
in, This was done in order to facilitate the construction of a new 





Pig. 67. Channelled hypocaust beneath Sudatorinm, looking north. 


Sudatorium (G), which was erected to the north of C, and the furnace- 
room of which was placed transversely across the site of the earlier 
furnace-room, the latter being almost totally demolished to make way 
for it. As has been already stated? the new sweating-chamber was 
heated by a channelled hypocaust, the general arrangement and appear- 
ance of which will be readily gathered from the plan (fig. 51, G) and 
the photograph reproduced in fig. 67. To form the floor, a layer of 
lime had been spread on the natural surface and covered with a layer 
of pebbles and broken stones, The masses of masonry, between which 
the channels ran, were mortar-built, and were much more carefully con- 


1 De Architecture, ¥. 10 ip. 12h, 2 f.), * Foseh, op, cit.. p. 42, footnote 5. 
' See aupre, j. 16l, 
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structed than the clay-built masses in the Men's Bath-house. Clay had, 
however, been used for the sides of the stoke-hole in H, a partial con- 
cession to the principle which had found expression in the prescription 
of Vitruvius. 

Here, as in the channelled hypocaust beneath the Sudatorium of 
the Men's Bath-house, there was little or no sign of discoloration by 
smoke or soot, except in and about the stoke-hole. We may therefore 
conclude that here too the fuel used had been charcoal, a conclusion 
which is supported by the comparatively small size of the furnace-room 





Fig. 8. Stoke-hole of channelled hypocaust of the Sudatorium, The standing figare 
is looking down Into the furnace-room, anil opposite him can be seen the gap 
broken through the wall of the Tepidarium (C) in the second period, but filled In 

im the thitrd. 


(fig. 68). There was nothing whatever to show how the hypocanst had 
been roofed, but it is safe to assume that slabs had been used, with or 
without a covering of cement. If our view as to the significance of 
the use of channelled hypocausts in connection with Sudatoria is sound, 
the chamber would be heated, not by radiation from the floor and 
walls, but by the direct admission of warm air. The grounds for this 
view have been fully stated in dealing with the Men's Bath-house,! and 
they do not need to be repeated. But it may be permissible to supple- 
ment the argument by citing as confirmation a valuable piece of 
evidence from Neckarburken on the German Limes, where the exca- 
vators found still in sifu the remains of an arrangement for admitting 
the warm air direct from a channelled hypocaust into a Sudatorium 
| See supren, p. 400, : 
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above. Finally, it may be pointed out that the furnace-room by which 
the little hypocaust under Room 15 of the Commandant’s House was 
served lay only a short distance to the south of H, and that it, like H, 
must have been abnormally small. That it also was fired with char- 
coal would be the simplest explanation of the almost entire absence 
of soot from the pillars.* 

There is nothing that ean usefully be added to the description pre- 
viously given of the Frigidarium (B) and its cold bath (B.). There are, 





Fig. @, Late apse, built upagainst north wall of apse for cold bath, looking west. The movable 
Hab which covered the outer end of the opening was tn afin, bot has been removed in order 
to show the renmining of the ares. 


however, two points that call for notice in connection with the last 
phase of the Apodyterium (A). The pedestal-like structure, which can 
be seen in the left foreground of fig. 63, had possibly a predecessor 
during the second period, but, as it stands, it manifestly belongs to 
the third. It may well have supported an altar to Fortuna Balnearis 
or a statue of the goddess herself, for dedications to this divinity are 
frequently found in the dressing-rooms of military bath-houses.” Far 
more difficult to understand is the building which appears immediately 
beyond in the illustration, That this had been among the latest parts 


'OURCE., Sr. BE Lief, 0), p. 1, * See supra, p. 44, 
" Fy. ot Jagsthansen aod Miltenberg on the German Limes. 
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of the whole structure was apparent. The workmanship was poor, 
and there was no mistaking the significance of the manner in which the 
apse forming its eastern end abutted on the apse of the cold bath of the 
Frigidarium (B,. The relation between the two is well brought out 
in fig, 60 and still more clearly in fig. 69, the latter of which also shows, 
in the background, the inner face of the western end of the buikding— 

a straight wall earried right across the bottom of the Deep Bath, and 





Fig. 70. Inner view of late apse, looking enat, With transverse o FA ay foundatlon 
in the foreground. 


at the same time over the drain which carried away the water from 
the basin in B. Its western or outer face, with the drain pissing 
into it, is well seen in tig. 63, a view taken prior to the Deep Bath 
being cleared out. It will be observed from the “record” plan (fig. 51) 
that the whole has been placed at a slight angle in order to provide 
n firm foundation for the north-west corner, 

The broad clay-foundation, which crossed the building in a north 
and south direction at the inner end of the apse (figs. 63 and 70), had 
evidently belonged to an earlier wall. As it had been cut through the 
layer of burnt matter to w hich we have so often referred, we were 
at first disposed to think that it had belonged to the original Stone 
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House. The alignment, however, turned out to be unsuitable, so that 
the meaning of the foundation remains doubtful. The most remarkable 
element of the building itself was an arched passage which pierced 
the wall of the apse exactly in the centre (fig. 69). When firat uncovered, 
it was closed at each end by a movable slab. Fig. 70 shows the inner 
slab in position, while in fig. 69 the outer slab has been lifted aside 
in order to display the arch, The arrangement suggests that the walling 
which remained had represented a substructure, the proper ventilation 
of which was important, On the other hand, as matters stood, it would 
have been impossible for a free current of air to have entered the 
passage from the outside, A little more than | foot east of the opening 
the natural soil was quite undisturbed; it had never been excavated 
beyond the minimum distance that was necessary to give room for 
the building of the wall. Other enigmatic features that should be 
noted were the well-marked scarcement on the inner face of the northern 
half of the apse and the high, round-topped ridge of clay which appears 
in figs. 63 and 70, projecting westwards for 2 or 3 feet from the 
north side of the arched opening. It is never very satisfactory to have 
recourse to the pis aller of a scheme that has been left unfinished, 
but in the case of this building we can see no alternative explanation 
that is equally probable, 


H. Miscellaneous, 


(a) Water-supply and Drainage.—To-day the sandy subsoil within the 
ramparts seems wholly barren of wells, The nearest spring lies some 
way down the south-eastern slope outside, and at the best it is little 
more than a trickle. Whether things were different eighteen centuries 
ago it is difficult to say; but it is certain that a considerable quantity 
of water would be required to satisfy even the minimum needs of so 
large a fort, while the scale on which baths were provided points to a 
supply that was not merely adequate but generous, Yet there was 
nothing to indicate where it was drawn from or how it had been intro- 
duced. If it came from the Westquarter Burn, which is perhups the most 
likely source, it must either have been conveyed in pipes from a point at 
least half a mile farther up or it must have been raised by mechanical 
means from a point immediately below. Both methods would have been 
well within the competence of the Roman engineers. But no clay water- 
pipes were found, no cisterns for storage, nothing that was suggestive 
of an apparatus for pumping. The one feature which we were dis- 
posed to think might somehow or other be associated with the arrange- 
ments for supplying water was a mysterious pier or platform of stone 
(fig. 71), measuring 6 feet by 5 feet, which stood on almost the highest 
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part of the ground, above and directly to the south of E, on the 
“record” plan (fig. 51). It appeared to have been built, not only later 
than the pit, on one corner of which it rested, but also later than the 
drain which ran immediately in front of it. 

The culverts at the corners of the ramparts, as well as those which 
were observed passing through the cradling of the Antonine Wall, have 
heen described in connection with the defences,’ and there is nothing 
that can be usefully added to what was said there. Nor can much light 
be thrown on the isolated fragment of a drain which ts shown on the 
PLATE a little inside of the West Gate. Its course was at first from 





Fig. 71 Stone pler or platform immediately to the south of the recess for the 
hot. bath (Ey i 


south to north, with the ground falling away gently on either side. 
Originally it had turned abruptly eastwards at what appears on the 
plan as a point of junction, but at some later date this easterly channel 
had been blocked by the insertion of a large stone and the current 
turned in exactly the opposite direction. As neither the point of origin 
nor the points of discharge could be satisfactorily ascertained, the 
significance of the change must be left obscure. 

So long as the Commandant’s House was of wood, the shallow trench, 
marked “Ditch” in fig. 32, would seem to have sufficed for carrying 
away the drip from the caves as well as for any other drainage that 
may have been necessary. That it had been open was evident from its 
width, and, still more, from the deposit of clean soil underlying the 


' See euprn, pp. GR) iT, 
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mass of burnt material which had choked it after the conflagration. 
The amount of water which ran through it would not in ordinary 
circumstances be large, and would be readily absorbed by percolation 
through the sand. This may explain why no outlet could be traced 
through the Antonine Wall, although it is fair to admit that round 





Pig. 72. Transverse section of open ditch which ran sorth from 
Commandant’s House towards Antonine Wall. 


about what would have been the natural point of exit the eradling was 
much disturbed and partially torn out, a condition of matters which we 
will endeavour to account for presently, When the Stone House was 
erected, the upper portion of the “Ditech” was buried under the flags 
which formed the floor of Room No, 1. Even at some points where 
it was sectioned between the House and the Antonine Wall. large 
stones were found lying across it, sometimes at least laid there of 
set purpose. The cut shown in fig. 72 was made 131 feet south of the 
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Wall. The stone there seen overlying the Ditch, the position of which 
is indicated by a piece of white paper, measured 3 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 
4 inches, with an average thickness of 8 inches, and had been worked 
smooth on both sides. It had evidently been displaced from some- 
where else, 

During the first of the various phases through which the Stone 
House passed, the drip from the eaves was apparently carried away 
straight north by the more westerly of the two drains mentioned in 
our description of Area No.6 and Room No.7.' Nor does the intrusion 
of the Baths seem to have entailed any change in this arrangement so 
long as the Apodyterium and the Frigidarium remained at the west 
end of the new building. We know nothing of how the waste water 
from these was originally disposed of;* but their transference to the 
north of the Caldarium created an entirely new situation and led to 
the construction of the elaborate drainage-system, whose ramifications 
are set out on the plan. As indicated on the PLATE, the outflow from 
the Cold Bath and from the Basin in the Frigidarium passed into the 
drain that originated in the Hot Bath. This part of the system was in 
good preservation, ‘the covering slabs being fn sift practically every- 
where. On their being lifted it was found that the channels were 
about 1 foot wide and about § inches deep, The drain from the south- 
east corner of Area No. 6 in the Commandant'’s House was in a much 
more ruinous condition, the covering slabs having been almost entirely 
removed. The contrast between the two can be seen at the point of 
junction (tig, 73), and beyond the confluence the dilapidation continued, 
In due course the combined stream was reinforced by the outflow from 
the Men's Baths. It is difficult to believe that it was not also utilised 
to flush the Latrines. These were probably somewhere on the north- 
east front, a position closely analogous to that which they occupied at 
Castlecary. But, if so, they had been entirely destroyed. Except for 
the Men's Baths and a few fragmentary patches of paving to the east 
of them, trenching revealed no trace of any structural remains in the 
neighbourhood of the lower end of the drain. 

It will be observed from the plan that a bifurcation takes place 
some 50 feet below the confluence, and that the branches so formed 
reunite about 92 feet farther on. It may be assumed that this represents 
n change which should be associated with one of the breaks in the 
occupation, and on that assumption it is safe to conclude that the shorter 
branch was the later, since it was, on the whole, in better preservation 
than the other. When the drain reached the Antonine Wall, it was 
1 foot Linch deep, with a width of | foot 7 inches. Moreover, its top was 

' See supra, p, 444, ® See supra, p, 467. 
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as much as 2 feet 2 inches below the top of the kerbing of the base of the 
Wall, Unlike the ordinary culverts, therefore, it must have passed out of 
the fort, not on the same level as the cradling, but at a considerable 
distance beneath it. That it had done so was, indeed, proved by remnants 
of the paved bottoming and of the marginal slabs. The whole of the 
cradling that had lain above it, however, as well as its own covering 





Fig. 7%. Confluence of two drains, 


slabs, had been ruthlessly torn out. And there were other signs of wanton 
interference. A row of stones had been inserted as an obstruction about 
half-way across, while the outlet on the north was completely blocked 
by a mass of pure clay mixed with cobbles, beyond which was a 
second mass of mingled clay and earth (fig. 74). Nor was the area of 
disturbance restricted to the part of the Wall that actually overlay the 
drain. Both the north and the south kerb of the cradling had been 
removed for at least 30 feet westwards, Such wilful damage can hard ly 
have been wrought by Roman hands. We are disposed to date it to the 
period when the old farm-house of Mumrills occupied the ground between 
VOL. LXII. $2 
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the north-east corner of the fort and the modern roadway beyond,' and 
to interpret it as a rough-and-ready measure to check the oozing of 
moisture into the farm buildings through the abandoned drain, 





Fig. 74. Main drain passing out of the fort underneath Antonine Wall, 
the level of the kerbing of which ts indicated by the top of the 
spade. The blocking of clay and stones can be seen towards the 

farther or north end, 


(6) Roads and Streets.—The position of the Principia and of the various 
Gates supplied a key to the whereabouts of the main streets within the 
fort, and here and there a little of the cobbling of these had survived. 
The course of the Military Way could also be followed in its passage 
through the West Gate and between the ditches outside. At and beyond 
the East Gate it had been wholly destroyed, but it was nevertheless 


' A part of the old farm-steading appears in the backgrownd of fig. Ti. 
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possible to say with certainty that there it had quitted the fort with a 
decided swing towards the north, clearly in order to find an easy 
passage eastwards between the Mumrills Braes.| So far as the subsidiary 
streets were concerned, there were traces of two different systems—an 
early one, which had been contemporary with the Wooden House and 
a later one which overlay the foundations of the first and largest 
Principia Besides those two systems there must have been others. 





Fig. fo. Oven lying to west of Weet Granary. 


(c) Fireplaces an Quvens.—The most important of these have already 
been mentioned incidentally,’ but others will be found marked upon the 
plan. Among the latter a well-preserved oven, lying to the west of 
the West Granary, deserves a more detailed description, It had been 
earefully built of smallish, flat stones (fig. 75). Its walls varied in 
thickness from 2 feet at the entrance on the west to 10 inches at 
the opposite end, and over these the major axis measured 6 feet 
4 inches. The floor appeared to have been paved, and there were in- 
dications that it had been surfaced with clay and that the sides had been 
lined with broken tiles and fragments of pottery, the latter including 
several pieces of a large vessel of coarse ware of a peculiar type, perhaps 

' Bee aura, pp. 418 M1, P See sure, pp. 457 anal 4H, 

' See supra, p. 420, 


‘ Those in the Commandant’s House (pp. 49 and 442 f.)and in the Barracks (p. 434), and that 
near the Men's Baths ip. 462), 
- 
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manufactured locally, although its nearest, indeed so far its only, 
parallels are from the Northern brochs.' 

(d) Pits—The pits, which were of frequent occurrence throughout the 
whole of the occupied area, varied much in size and in depth. In some 
instances the bottom was reached at 2 or 3 feet. In others it was 
necessary to go down 8 or 9 feet, Even when they had been carefully 
sealed, as occasionally happened, they seldom contained anything except 
a few pottery fragments and possibly a handful of bones. The greater 
number of them were probably rubbish-pits. That certainly seems to 
have been the case with those among the barrack buildings (fig. 29) and 
also with those which furnished a clue to the chronological sequence 
of the remains of the Commandant’s House* The manner in which the 
latter were arranged suggested that they had been dug at the sides of 
one of the early roads. As has been pointed out before, the comparative 
meagreness of their yield is perhaps to be accounted for by the character 
of the soil? At the same time it is more than likely that some of the 
larger and deeper among them, particularly in the Annexe, had been 
opened up merely to obtain gravel. 


V. ANNEXES. 


(a) As at Bar Hill, the Agricolan praesidium would have its own 
Annexe, and it is possible that it may have lain to the east of the fort— 
that is, in the position which was afterwards chosen for the Antonine 
eastellum, One or two of the early pottery fragments came from this 
area, 

(6) However that may be, it is certain that the main Annexe of the 
Antonine fort occupied the site of the Agricolan pracsidium During 
our first season many trenches were dug there and not a few pits 
cleared out. Unfortunately the results were neither very definite 
nor very enlightening. The vast majority of the numerous pottery 
fragments recovered undoubtedly belonged to the Antonine period. The 
same is probably true of the pits, although on the plan (see Pharr) 
we have preferred to class them all as “indeterminate.” The most 
interesting feature was the group of post-holes near the centre, which 
may conceivably represent the remains of the Agricolan principia, 
On the other hand, what we have termed the “boulder area”—an 
agglomeration of large stones, seemingly meaningless but nevertheless 
placed there by human hands—may very well date from the post-Roman 
epoch. Various stretches of cobbling were encountered indicating roads 


t See infra, pp. 44 iY, (fig. 110), * See supra, p. 47. 
' See supra, p. 44, ‘ See supra, pp. 401 Mf. 
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(fig. 18), but they were far too fragmentary to admit of a coherent scheme 
being evolved, 

(c) The pottery kiln discovered in 1913 proved that there had been 
some occupation of the ground to the east of the Antonine fort. It 
cannot, however, have been intensive, as no relics have been left to be 
turned up by the plough. In this respect the contrast with the field 
in which the main Annexe lay is (the farmer tells us) very striking. 
But it is by no means impossible that the Baths had stood here 
before they were brought within the ramparts! In 1913 stones 
which resembled an apse-like foundation were removed from a spot 
near the south-east corner of the plateau. 


VI. Porrery. 


From first to last the total number of pottery fragments recovered 
during the excavations ran easily into hundreds, and in practically every 
instance, exclusive of insignificant scraps, the “find spot” was noted at 
the time with as near an approach to accuracy as possible. While a 
eareful study of these contemporary records, as well as of the pieces 
themselves, has formed an essential part of the preparation for writing 
this Report, we have had no hesitation in deciding that it would be idle 
to reproduce them in full. Instead, therefore, of attempting to provide 
a complete and exhaustive inventory of the individual potsherds, we 
propose to proceed as follows. Taking the various classes of ware in 
order, we shall begin with a brief general statement covering the whole 
of the specimens that passed through our hands, and shall then go on 
to describe in detail, with the aid of illustrations, every example of the 
elass that could be regarded as typical or as in any way significant, 
Further, in our descriptions—and this applies not merely to the pottery, 
but also to the small objects to be dealt with later—we shall, as a rule, be 
content with “Field No, 2095" or “Field No. 2106” as an indication of 
provenance, In the great majority of eases it would be irrelevant, and 
might be confusing, to be more specific. Only occasionally will it be 


' See supra, p. 4H. 

* The following abbreviations are used in describing the pottery: “Dr.” refers. to the list 
of forms in Dragendorils article in Bonn. JaAlrh., vol. xevi. pp. 18 ff. ; “Déch." to the corps of 
stamps in Déchelette, Les vases cfremiques ornéa de la Gaule romaine, vol. ii, pp. 5 f.; 
“Luadow." to Ludowiel’s well-known series of volumes; “O.-P." to Oswald and Pryce, Terra 
Sigillata ; and “BLM. Cat.” to H. B, Walters, Cafalogue of the Roman Pottery in the Britiah 
Museum, Where the name of a site is printed in ltalles, the reference is to the description of 
the pottery given either in a report on excavations or in a separate publication which will be 
readily identified. We should like to take this opportunity of acknowledging valuable help 
given to us by Mr E. B. Hirley, who happened to visit Edinburgh when these pages were passing 
through the press, 
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worth while saying that a particular sherd was found in a particular pit 
or ditch or within the limits of a particular building. Among the many 
pits which we opened, there was not a single one whose contents would 
justify us in suggesting that it was earlier than circa A.p, 140. Nor were 
the ditches much more helpful for chronological purposes. That which 
surrounded the Agricolan praesidium had subsequently been utilised for 
the protection of the Antonine annexe, while those which defended the 
western front of the Antonine fort—and none of the others yielded any 
pottery to speak of —had been cut within a definitely Agricolan domain, 
and would thus serve as a “catchment-area” for any first-century odds 
and ends from the Agricolan surface. This may be true even of the two 
upper levels of the most westerly of the four (supra, p. 420), which we 
shall designate “ Level B” and “Level C” respectively, the true bottom 
being regarded as “Level A.” 

Moreover, but little real importance can be attached to the distinction 
between Field No. 2095 and Field No. 2106, in spite of the fact that it 
has seemed desirable to maintain it. Both fields alike were in Roman 
occupation for some forty years during the Antonine period, and 
accordingly there is nothing to choose between them as a locus for 
finds of Antonine date. The most there is to be said is that No, 2095 
was undoubtedly the scene of the brief life of the Agricolan pracsidium, 
wherens the existence of an Agricolan annexe in No, 2106 is no more 
than a possibility. And a word of warning as to the interpretation of 
the evidence we are about to cite may not be amiss in the interests of 
the general reader. During the last thirty years the study of ceramics 
has made such strides that pottery is now a most valuable instrument 
for purposes of dating. Like other valuable instruments, however, it 
requires to be handled with care. Thus, while specialists in the subject 
are themselves under no illusions on the point, the unwary are apt to 
be misled by the convenient, and perhaps unavoidable, practice of using 
the name of an emperor or emperors to denote the forwit of a potter. 
The limits so suggested are not absolute. The case is quite different 
from that of coins. A “Hadrianic” potter, for instance, merely means 
a man who is known to have been active in the reign of Hadrian. It 
does not mean a man who opened his factory on the day of Hadrian's 
accession and closed it down as soon as he heard of Hadrian's death. 
Elbow-room must be left at both ends of the seale, <A second caveat 
is still more necessary. Sufficient allowance is not always made for 
“survivals.” Dishes, of course, were much more perishable than coins. 
That is, indeed, the characteristic to which potsherds owe their superiority 
as chronometers. But some vessels, which had escaped accident, must 
have remained in use much longer than others which had been put 
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upon the market at the same time,’ There is no reason to believe 
that the soldiery were wont to celebrate the acclamation of each new 
emperor by deliberately breaking all the regimental crockery, and it is 
safe to assume that the baggage-train of the army which Lollius Urbicus 
led across the Scottish frontier, in the beginning of the reign of Pius, 
must have contained a fair percentage of tableware and kitchen-utensils 
which experts might to-day assign to the period of Hadrian, or even 
of Trajan. It follows that the discovery of fragments of such vessels 
at Mumrills would by no means justify the conclusion that the Wall of 
Antoninus was erected by one or other of his predecessors. 


A. Samrian Ware. 


(a) Decorated.—The historical value of the evidence provided by the 
fragments of decorated Samian from the site lies in the convincing 
proof they afford of the transitory 
character of the Agricolan occupation. : 

There was no trace of the carinated 
bowl (Dr. 29) so closely associated with 
first-century settlement at Newstead 
andelsewhere. Even thestraight-sided 
bowl (Dr. 30), which is by no means a 
purely first-century type, was repre- 
sented by portions of only three vessels; 
and one of those (No. 5)? was actually 
signed by the well-known Antonine 





potter, Cinnamus of Lezoux, while the eae f'n 
style of the other two (Nos. 1 and 32) Fig, 70: Form Dr. 37, 


suggests that they were manufactured 
at the same place and about the same time. On the other hand, there 
were portions of about one hundred and seventy hemispherical bowls 
of the later type (Dr. 47), one set of fragments being considerable enough 
to admit of almost complete restoration (fig. 76). As might have been 
expected, the great majority of the bowls had come from the kilns of 
Lezoux or its immediate neighbourhood, and therefore displayed designs 
which it was easy to recognise as having been built up out of stamps 
included in Déchelette’s corpus. Three (Nos. 2, 3, and 8) bore in raised 
' A striking example was noted by Dr Shaw in 1026 in the East Turret at Willowford Bridge 
on Hadrinn’s Wall, where the potaherds Included two fragments of the typical first-century bow! 
Dr, 2. (See Cums, and Weat, Trans. (S.5.), vol. xxvi. pp, 40 f., and Prof. Atkinson's note apud 
foc.) Even more remarkable was the presence of a piece of “‘egp-shell" ware, normally pre- 
Vespasianic, in the Hadrianic “alley-way" deposit, discovered at Birdoswald in 1929 by 


Mr Birley and others. 
* The nombers in this paragraph refer to the illustrations in figs. 77 ff. 
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letters, impressed among the ornaments, the signature of the Cinnamus 
mentioned above, and one (No. 12) the signature of Albucius, another 
Antonine potter who also worked at Lezoux. A fifth’ had CR, in 
raised letters and retrograde, stamped upon the plain surface just 
beneath the lower edge of the zone of decoration (fig. 114, No. 2). 
In all likelihood this is the beginning of the name of Criciro, yet 
another Lezoux potter of the period, whose sign-manual appears in 
cursive script and retrograde on No, 202 With a single doubtful 
exception, the comparatively few bowls that were not manufactured 
in the Auvergne district would seem to have been imported from 
East Gaul. The exception is No. 51, which may possibly have been 
produced in Southern Gaul shortly before the collapse of the industry 
there. If that be its place of origin, its presence at Mumrills is most 
easily explained as a “survival.” 

Figs. 77, 78, 79, and 80 show every fragment that could establish a 
reasonable claim to be reproduced. For the benefit of anyone who may 
desire to study the remainder, the original notebooks, with sketches, 
have been deposited in the Society's Library. In the descriptions that 
follow, the various pieces are taken-in the order of illustration. 


Fig. 77. 


1. Dr. 30, from Large Bath-house. Ware hard, with bright and deep- 
coloured glaze. Remains of four panels, divided from one another by 
beaded lines set aoe and having larger beads as terminals, and 
from the ovolo (ef. O.-P., Pl. xxx. 95) by a similar line lying horizontally. 
In second panel from |, Diana seated r. (Déch, 65). In third from |, a 
candelabrum (Déch. L068), Lexoux. 


2. Dr, 37, from Field No, 2106. Remains of two panels, divided from 
one another by beaded line. In panel to L., cabled line, set diagonally, and 
medallion. In panel to r., dancer |. (Déch. 872); in field beneath, two 
ornaments, for lower of which see No. $1, and in front, CIVM{AMI] wpwards, 
Lezoux. Cinnamus is perhaps the best known of the Antonine potters. In 
Scotland his name appeared both at Camelon and at Newstead. 


3, Dr. 37, from Field No, 2005. Remains of three panels, divided from 
one another by beaded lines, In panel to 1., traces of doubtful ornament. 
In central panel, youthful Pan standing, leaning upon pedum (Déch. 331), 
with tree-like ornament (ef. Déeh. 1155) on either side. In panel to r., 
IMAMMIO downwards and traces of ornament. Lexous. 





' The fragment bas not been Included among the illustrations, as the only scrap of decoration 
that remalnedd visible was the already too familiar erotic motif of No, 16, 

* See F. Oswald in Jowrn, of Roman Studies, vol. xvii, p. 163, and Pi. vii. for four other 
examples of Criciro’s signature in cursive script, all of them written from left to right in the 
onlinary way, With the Mumrills example cf. BLM, Cat.. M. 139. For another cursive inserip- 
tion, unfortunately fragmentary, see No, 2] fafrn, 

* This seems to be a slightly elongated form of Déch. L100, placed at an angle, On another 
fragment of the same bow! its upper end lies quite clear of the vertical line, 
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Fig. T7. Decorated Samian Ware, (Scale, 4.) 
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4. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106, Fragment of upper part of free zone 
with hunting-scene (cf. No. 8), separated by beaded line from ovolo (O.-P., 
Pl. xxx. 95). The animal above is Déch. 908. Lezoux. 


5. Dr. 30, from Field No. 2095. Ware hard and dry-looking, with dull 
laze. Remains of three panels, divided from one another by beaded lines. 
e central panel, medallion with erotic motif as on No. 16; in field beneath, 
sii pian rapes Eksaceg Hanked by two small roll-ornaments (Déch, 1111) 
set vertically. In panel to r., CIMM|AM!) upwards, between two wavy lines. 


6. Dr. 57, from Inte apse of Large Bath-house. Rather dark red ware, 
with hard glaze of good quality, Fragment showing Minerva standing 
(ef, Déch. 77), with row of irregular spirnls in place of ovolo (cf. Corbridge 
(1908), fig. 45). Rheinzabern. The figure of Minerva is virtually identical 
with that reproduced in Ludow., v. p. 28, No. 36, from a mould with the 
name of Cerialis. The only difference is in the r. hand, for which, however, 
see op. cil., ii, p. 188, Nr. 20, 


7. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Coarse, rough ware, with dull glaze. 
Fragment showing lower portion of free zone with hunting-scene (cf, No, 8), 
The two animals recognisable are Déch. 766 and 034. Probably Lezoux. 


8, Dr. 37, from Level B of westmost diteh of Antonine fort. “EKlevational’ 
drawing. The ovolo (ef. O.-P., Pl. xxx. 92) is separated by a beaded line 
from a free zone with a hunting-scene, The horseman hurling a javelin 
is Déch. 156, and the animals are Déch. 766, 702, 793 (bis), 808 (bis), and 
TH. The leaves in the flekl may be meant to suggest a forest. To r., 
IMAM|MID). Lezoux. 


%. Dr. 37, from Field No, 2005. Ware hard and good. The fragment 
shows an ovolo, not unlike that on No. 12, separated by a beaded line from 
what, to judge by the well-formed owk-leaf, was in all likelihood a free zone 
with a hunting-scene as on No.8. Lezoux. 


10. Dr, 37, from Field No. 2106. Dull glaze. The ovolo (ef. O.-P., Pl. 
xxx. §) shows «a curious fault, the result of miscalculation. The stag 
beneath the beaded line is Déch. S74. Lezoux. 


Li. De. 37, from Large Bath-house. Ware of good quality. Frag- 
ment showing portion of medallion with Venus leaning against pilaster 
(Déch. 1S4). Probably Lezoux. 


I2. Dr. 37, from main stoke-hole of Men's Baths. The ovolo (cf. 0.-P., Pl. 
xxx. 123) is separated by a beaded line from a free zone with a hunting- 
scene among leaves. The animals recognisable are Deéch. 798, 005, and 
a, Above, [ALJBVCI. Albucins was a mid-second century potter of 
Lezoux, whose wares are common in Britain (af. BM. Cat., M. 147 ), 


13. Dr. 87, from Field No. 2106. Fragment showing part of panel and 
of vertical beaded line, In panel, youth standing, leaning on long staff 
or pedum (Déch. #92); behind him, short column, decorated with lattice- 
work pattern, which has probably been one of two supporting an arch (ef. 
BM. Cat., p. 278, fig. 210). Leroux. : 


14. Dr. 3i, from Field No. 2106. Very imperfectly impressed ovolo, 
separated by bended line from upper part of two fragmentary panels, 
oeeaibl Py, capptie In ee Mare are visible head and should ors, 

y of Pan standing to front (ef. Déch. 413), his head | ee 
upon beaded line of ovolo. Probably Central Gaulish: seit hm in 
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15. Dr. 87, from small pit in Field Ne. 2005. Lower subdivision of 
panel enclosed by beaded lines. Within, hare |. (Déch. 950). Lezoux. 


Fig. 78 


10, Dr. 37, from same pit as No. 15. Ovolo with trifid tongue and 
wavy line beneath (ef. O.-P., Pl. xxx. 67, and Newstead, p, 21, fig. 4). Zone 
decorated in subdivided panels, which are separated by Caryatids (Deéch. 
6550),! flanked by beaded lines set vertically, the inner terminating in 
beaded annulet and the outer in a small roll-ornament laid horizontally 
(Déch. 1111), The central panel is subdivided by a single beaded line, 
terminating in beaded annulets, and has in upper compartment erotic 
motif within cable-bordered medallion, and in lower a lion 1. The panels 
to I. and r. are subdivided by two beaded lines terminating in beaded 
annulets and having between them a row of seven plain annulets of larger 
size, In the lower compartment of each is a thunderbolt ornament, arid 
in the upper «a festoon which depends from the roll-ornaments and encloses 
a marine monster, in one ease to r. (ef. Déeh. 34) and in the other to I. 
(ef. Déch. 20). Lezoux. School of Divixtus. 


17. Dr. 87, from Field No. 2005. Portions of three panels, divided by 
beaded lines set vertically. In panel to L, erotic motif within medallion 
having eable-border with wavy line inside; in corner beneath, dog 1. 
Soar 034), In central panel, man standing as on No, 32 (Deéch. 2d): 
heneath, roll-ornament laid horizontally (Déch. 1111). In panel to r., naked 
man running r. (Déch, 408); beneath, traces of ornament, Lezoux. 


18. Dr. 87, from main stoke-hole of Men's Baths. Portion of medallion 
containing tree (cf. Déch, 1141), beneath which there has in all likelihood 
been a crouching hare (cf. Elstack, Pl. xv. 31 and Cannatatt (1921), Pl. tv. 1). 
Probably Lexoux. 


10, Dr. 87, from same pit as No. 16 and perhaps part of same bowl, 
Lower compartment of subdivided panel containing panther r. (ef. Dech. 
7). Probably Lexoux. 


*), Dr. 37, from Large Bath-house. Two fragments showing lower 
portions of two panels, divided by beaded lines, which are set vertically 
and terminate in rosettes. Panels have contained beaded medallions and, 
in lower corners, birds (ef. Déch. 1009 and 1018), On plain surface beneath, 
in raised letters, the name “Criciro” (see p. 504, swpra) in cursive script and 
retrograde. Lezoux. 


21, Dr. 87 (fig. 76), from Field No. 2005. Ware of very poor quality with 
much decayed glaze. “Tongues” of ovolo represented only by slight pro- 
jection from lower r.-hand side of each “egg.” The horizontal line beneath 
is wavy. Panels divided by wavy lines set vertically, terminating at each 
end in a rosette, and having a roll-ornament (Déch, 1111) laid across them 
transversely at a slight angle (ef. Wroweter (1012), p. 30). In first panel from 
l., Silenus r., playing flute (Déch, 311). In third, Seylla (Déch. 20) sented 
on mushroom-shaped vase (ef. Cannstatt (1905), Pl. v. 1) In second and 
fourth, rosette in centre, and, above and beneath, large, plain annulet, 
enclosed within a beaded circle (Déch. 1182). On the plain band, beneath 
the ornament, in cursive script and retrograde, ... onus, The quality of the 





' In fig. 78 the artist has drawn the heads of the Caryntids as looking tor. They are much 
worn, and closerexamination has shown that they are really looking to front as in Déch. 
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ware und the degraded ovolo had suggested to us a late date and possibly 
an East Gaulish origin. Dr Oswald, however, to whom we submitted a 
rubbing of the potter's signature, is inclined to regard the Mumrills bowl 
as the work of Arcanus, a Domitian-Trajan potter of Lezoux, 


22. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2005. Portions of three panels, separated by 
beaded lines set vertically. In central panel. naked male figure standing to 
front, with drapery on 1, arm (Rottirei! (1007), Pl. xx. 4 and 15). In panel 
on r., short column with lattice-work decoration, which has been one of two 
supporting a pediment similar to that which appears in Déech. 18. The 
eorner of the pediment is visible, and, beneath it, the r. hand and arm of 
youthful Pan leaning upon pedum (Déch. 331). Lezoux. The central figure 
is not in Déch., but one of the Rottweil fragments bears the name of 

nm, 


23. Dr. 37, from Field No, 2106. Lower portions of three panels which 
have been separated by beaded lines and have contained ornaments, those 
in the oentre being variants of Déch. 1110. Probably Lezoux. 


24. Dr, 37, from Large Bath-house. Lower portion of two panels, 
separated by beaded lines. In first from L, Mercury standing r., with 
I, foot on block of stone (Déch. 288a). In second from L., apparently base 
of tripod (cf. Déch. 1071). Probably Lezonx. 


25, Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Three fragments, the smallest of 
which shows lower portion of subdivided panel having in lower com- 
partment « thunderbolt ornament and in upper compartment a leaf 
springing from beaded annulet placed on beaded subdividing line. The 
other two fragments show ovolo (cf. O.-P., Pl. xxx. 118) above bended line, 
which serves us part of framework for panels in decorative zone. Panels 
separated by Caryatids,' flanked by beaded lines set vertically and terminat- 
ing in beaded annulets. That on |. is subdivided by beaded line terminat- 
ing in beaded annulet, and has, in lower compartment, a thunderbolt. 
ornament and, in upper compartment, a horseman galloping r. (Déch. 157) 
with leaf-ornament in corner. That on r. is not subdivided and contains 
satyr seated 1, drinking (Déch. 361), with leaf-ornament in front. 
Probably Lezoux. 


20, Dr. 37, from Field No, 2106, Small portion of ovolo visible above 
beaded framework of decorative zone, which has probably consisted of 
panels containing alternate medallions and demi-medallions with lain 
annulets in corners. The surviving medallion has Victory facing (cf. Déch. 
474) and krater with two handles (ef. Déch. 1075), Probably Lezoux. The 
ovolo would seem to have been not unlike that on No. 4, 


27. Dr. 87, from Field No. 2106. Portion of panel enclosed in frame- 
work of beaded lines and subdivided into four by beaded lines 
terminating in plain annulets. In the two Upper compartments, on 
l. Abundantia seated v.27 and on r. (probably) satyr seated L, drinking 
(Déch. 362). In the two lower, hares 1, (Déch. Hd) and vr, (Déch. 050), 
Lexoux. 

‘The Caryatid is doubtless Déch, O56, although the original is so rubbed that the artist 
has mistaken the mask beneath for a vase with handles, 

* This is apparently Deéch, 472, with the chair on which the figure is sented broken away. 
The same stamp with the same defect occurs on a bowl, signed by Clonamus, at Wroxeter 
(01a, Pl. xiv. 24), and on another signed by Divixtus, at Corbridge (Arch. Ael., 3rd series, vol. 
viiL, fig. 193), The defective stamp was copied at Rheinzabern (Ludow,, +. p. 32, Nos, Tl £.) 











Fig. 73. Decorated Samian Ware. (Scale, 4.) 
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28. Dr. 37, from Field No, 2106. Ovolo consists merely of lower ends of 
“eggs” with cruciform terminals of “‘tongues.” In decorative zone, 
pencils alternately narrow and wide, enclosed in framework of beaded 
ines, Which terminate in rosettes, and haying bead-and-reel border 
beneath. In first panel from 1, Venus leaving the bath (ef. Déch. 181), 
In second panel from 1., ithyphallic Pan standing r. (ef. Déch. 420) facing 
goat on its hind-legs, L. (ef. Déch. 803); beneath, lizard r. (ef. Déch. 058). 
It will be observed that, while the execution is good, each of the four 
stamps differs in some more or less important particulars from its 
analogue in Dech. This and the peculiar form of ovolo would seem 
to indicate that the bowl was not manufactured at Lezoux. O.-P. 
states (p. 151) that the cruciform terminal “appears to be confined to 
East Gaul.” On the other hand, the general appearance of the piece is less 
suggestive of East Gaul than of Lezoux. It may perhaps be from some 
intermediate group of potteries. 


Fig. 70 


20. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2005. Ovolo (ef O—P., Pl. xxx. 117) with 
beaded line beneath, Portions of two panels separated by a highly 
eonventionalised tree on a cylindrical base (Déch. 1115), flanked by two 
beaded lines set vertically and terminating above and below in roll- 
ornament placed horizontally (Déch. 1111). In |. panel, satyr seated 1., 
drinking (Déech. 862). Lexoux, 


30, Dr. 87, from Field No, 2005, Ovolo (ef. O.-P., Pl. xxx. 05) above 
portion of panel, enclosed in framework of beaded lines and containing 
Cupid rv. (ef. Déch, 250) with bud-ornaments in field. Lexoux. 


41. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Ovolo as on No. 25 with beaded line 
heneath. Panels separated by beaded lines set vertically, and terminat- 
ing above and below in beaded annulets. In first panel from L, beaded 
annulet amd trace of woeertain ornament. In second, naked male figure, 
standing r. (Déeh, 344), In third, tripod with serpent (Déch. 1067), 
beneath which an astragalus with cabled outline and wheel-ornament 
in centre. In fourth, Apollo standing |. with laurel-branch (Déch. 56). 
Lesxoux. 


$2. Dr, 80, from Agricolan ditch at point where it was crossed b 
westmost Antonine ditch, Ware soft, with poor glaze. Ovolo wit 
* tongues” corded (ef. O.-P., Pl. xxx. KF). Framework of panels as on 
No. 31, but with Inrge beads instead of beaded annulets. Portions of four 
panels visible. In first from 1., fragment of medallion with plain 
annulet in corner, In second, male figure standing (Déch. 823). In 
third, Venus standing (Déch. 185), In fourth, medallion containing 
kneeling figure (Déch. 804), in front of which, ornament similar to those in 
central panel of No. 24; in corners, plain annulets, Lezoux. 


43. Dr. 37, from Field No, 2106. Portions of two panels, separated 
by a beaded line. In panel to |... medallion, bordered by plain line 
within bended line, and containing Hercules strangling serpents (Déch. 
44).' In panel to r., trace of doubtful ornament. Lezoux. 


4. Dr, 37, from Large Bath-house, Coarsely made, with dull glaze. 
Ovolo of ordinary type, with beaded line beneath. Portions of three 


*SoTNch. Laocotin has also heen suggested, 
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panels, separated by beaded lines which terminate above in roll-orna- 
ments (Déch. 1111), In central panel, female figure to front, raising r. 
hand, The panels to 1. and r. show traces of uncertain ornaments 
within plain festoons which depend from roll-ornaments; in field, plain 
anunulets. Probably East Gaulish. 


85. Dr. 37. from Level B of westmost Antonine ditch. Good, hard 
ware, Portion ok ener with remains of beaded-line framework, which 
bas enclosed medallion with plain annulets in corners and roll-ornament 
(Déch. 1111) below. Within medallion, Diana in biga to front, with five 
rosettes beneath horses’ feet. For the type, ef. Balmuildy, Pl. xxxv. 66, 
and Deéch. 73, which, however, is on a much larger scale. Another frag- 
ment of the same bow! shows an ovolo like that on No, 10, Lezoux. 


$6, Dr. 87, from pit in Field No. 2005, where it was associated with 
many other pottery fragments, including fig, Sla, No. 5, and fig. 103, No. 14. 
Hard, dark-coloured ware. For ovolo and beaded line beneath cf. No. 
10. Portions of three panels, separated by beaded lines, terminating 
above in roll-ornaments, In panel to L., traces of medallion with cabled 
border, enclosing beaded border, and of thunderbolt ornament beneath, In 
eentral panel, plain festoon Fe Rape from roll-ornaments and containing 
griffin 1, (Déch. 497); beneath, dolphin r. (Déch. 1050), and two plain 
annulets. In panel to r., traces of figure with r. hand raised, and small 
ornament (Déch. 11000), Lezoux. 


87. Dr. 37, from Level C of westmost Antonine ditch, Ovolo (ef. 
O.-P., Pl. xxx. 73), with beaded line beneath. Panel subdivided by 
beaded line and flanked by beaded lines which terminate above in roll- 
ornaments. In upper compartment, festoon depending from roll-orna- 
ment and containing dolphin r. (Déch. 1050); in corners, plain annulets. 
In lower compartment, traces of leaf. Lezoux. 


38 Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Portions of three panels separated 
by beaded lines, In panel on 1, medallion, within which traces of female 
seated r.(?)and fish r, (ef. Déeh. 1062); in corners, smallannulets. In central 
panel, caduceus-ornament (Déch. 1113a). In panel on r., trace of astragalus- 
shaped ornament.as on No. 31. Lezoux. j 


-20. Dr. 37, from Large Bath-house. Ovolo with “tongues” terminat- 
ing in large rosettes. Beneath, Venus standing (cf, Déch. 174) and satyr 
seated |., drinking (ef. Déch. 361). The coarseness of the ware and the 
absence of a line beneath the ovolo’ suggest East Gaul. 


40, Dr. 37, from Large Bath-house. Portions of two panels, which 
have had framework of beaded lines terminating in large rosettes. For 
figure in panel on |. ef. No. 3. Panel on r. subdivided; in lower com- 
partment, hare r. (qf. Déch, 44), The ware is coarse." For the peculiar 
form and the position of the rosettes see Cannstatt (1921), Pl. ii. 3, and for 
the combination of these with a beaded line beneath see Blichkieiler, 03,5, 
a Heiligenberg bowl. 


41. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Ware of light brown tone, with very 


dull glaze; unlike Nos. 42 and 46, despite the superficial resemblance. 
For ovolo cf. No. 36. Beneath, beaded line and zone decorated with 





* ‘The line shown faintly in the drawing is merely the mark of the wheel. 
* The workmanship, too, is poor, We are not quite confident that the artist's interpreta- 
tion of the figure on the L. is justified. 
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Vine-leaves and tendrils, among which « bird seated r. and six bud-like 
ornaments, for which ef. No. 30. Lezoux. 

42. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106, Ovolo with corded “tongues” and 
beaded line beneath (ef. No. $2). Beneath beaded line, zone decorated 
with vine-leaves; in field, large annulet and bird r. (ef. Déch, 1024), 
Leroux, 


453. Dr, 37, from Field No. 2005. Ovolo consisting of lower ends of 
“eggs” with trifid terminals as ** tongues.” Wavy line beneath. Portions 
of two panels, separated by a Caryatid flanked by wavy lines which ter- 
minate in small annulets, In L.-hand panel, only large annulet visible, 
In r.-hand panel, festoon depending from annulets and containing bird r. 
eee 1000). The degraded ovolo indicates a late date. Proba ly East 
Gaulish. 


44. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106, Ovolo with corded “ tongues.” Beneath, 
line of “* bead-and-ree] pattern. Portions of three panels, separated by 
beaded lines which terminate in horizontal roll-ornaments. Panel on ii 
subdivided by beaded line terminating in roll-ornament, has in the upper 
compartment, which is smaller, a hound 1, (ef, Déch, 132), and in lower, a 
medallion enclosing warrior r. (Déch. 103). In central com Mrtment, Silenns 
r., playing pipe (Dech. 314). The panel on r. bas also | en subdivided, 
but here the upper compartment has been the larger. Lezoux. 


45. Dr. 37, from Large Bath-house. Lower portion of panel contain- 
ing tufts of grass and animal running |, (of. Déch. 885), Also lower 
poaen of Caryatid (Déch, 6555), Hanked by wavy lines resting upon 
euded annulets. Probably Lezoux. 


46. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2005. Ovolo of ordinary form os on No. 10, 
Beneath beaded line, zone decorated with vine-leaves and tendrils; tail 
and hind-leg of bird visible on r. Lezoux. 


47. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Has belonged to a thick, heavy bow! 
which has been made in a much-worn mould. Ovolo (ef. No, 25) faintly 
impressed. Upper portions of two panels, which have been enclosed in 
A | Rheeeietaey of beaded lines terminating in large rosettes, The panel 
on the |. has been subdivided, and in the upper compartment there has 
been a festoon, depending from roll-ornaments that projected from the 
terminal rosettes. In each panel, traces of ornament, East Gaulish, For 
form and position of rosettes see No, 40, 


Fig. 80, 


48. Dr, 37, from Field No. 2005. Ovolo of somewhat degraded form, the 
~ tongues” being represented merely by a trifid rojection at the lower r.- 
hand corner of each “egg.” Beneath » bea led line, portions of two 
pa, separated by «a beaded line terminating above in a roll-ornament 
id horizontally, e panel on the |. has been subdivided by no beaded 
line terminating in a roll-ornament. and lias had in lower compartment 
a lion 1, (ef. Déch. 769) and in upper a large rosette and a festoon, depend. 
ing from roll-ornaments and containing « vine-leaf with beaded stalk. In 
panel on r., pillar wrenthed with vine (Déch, 1002); in field, leaves, The 
degraded ovolo and the crowding of the design indicate 4 late date. Per- 
haps East Gaulish or late Lezoux, 


19. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106, Coarse surface, with rough glaze, 
Lower portions of two panels, separated by a beaded line, In panel to 
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r., lion rv. (ef. Deéech. 708), annulet, and lower portion of medallion with 
beaded border. Perhaps East Gaulish or late Lezoux. 


50. Dr. 37, from Large Bath-house. Dark red ware, with a good glaze. 
For ovolo ef. No. 12, but the “tongues” encroach upon the line beneath, 
which is wavy. Upper portions of two panels separated by a beaded line 
with o roll-ornament laid horizontally across it. The mnel on the 1. con- 
tains a medallion having cabled border outside plain over: and enclos- 
ing panther r. (qf. Déch. 709) and two ivy leaves. The panel on r. has 
heen subdivided by a beacled line terminating in plain annulets, and has 
had in upper compartment a festoon depending from the roll-ornaments 
and enclosing « griffin r. (ef. Déch. 496) Perhaps late Lezoux. The 
ware, however, is uncommonly like Rheinzabern, and the panther closely 
resembles Ludow., v. p. 50, No, 41. 


51. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2005. “Tongues” of ovolo have sijuare ends 
and adhere closely to sides of “‘eggs.” A wavy line beneath serves as upper 
border of narrow zone decorated with upright leaves which spring from 
a second wavy line forming the lower border. Beneath, remains of what 
has apparently been «a two-leaved straight wreath. The quality of the 
ware and the workmanship are poor. Mr Davies Pryce, however, who 
ling seen the fragments, tells us that the ovolo and glaze closely resemble 
those on a similarly shaped bowl made by the late potters of Montans, 
Attilus and Maleio, two pieces of which were recently found at Rich- 
borough. He would assign our fragments to the late first century. 


62, Dr. 37, from Field No, 2005, The place of the ovolo is taken by a 
returning spiral, which is separated by a beaded line from a zone which 
has been decorated with a lattice-work of beaded lines with rosettes, 
The returning + ire in this position is characteristic of East Gaul 
(O.-P., p. 152). « lattice-work decoration with rosettes was frequently 
employed by the potter Janus (Heiligenberyg, Pl. xxv.). 


58. Dr. 87, from Level B of westmost Antonine ditch. Ovolo resembling 
that on No, 51 but coarser, Beneath, narrow zone bordered by wavy 
lines and containing « row of amall medallions, each of which encloses o 
human head r. (Cannatafl (1905) Pl. ix. 2). Beneath this again, a broader 
zone having a two-leaved wreath for its lower border and containing 
Hercules and the Nemean lion’ (Déch. 624), and animals running |, and r., 
with annulets and other ornaments in the field. Probably Heiligenberg, 
The two-leaved wreath occurs in the same position on a bowl signed by 
Ciriuna (Rolficeil, Pl. xxv. In). Kuorr (op. cit., p. 50) mentions that it 
Was U in the same way by Satto, Janus, and Reginus, 


o4. Dr, 37, from Field No. 2005. Degraded ovolo, showing only lower 
ends of “‘eggs" with praise atr.-hand corners. Beneath, Saaded line 
and upper portions of two panels, separated by beaded line terminatin 
in two lilies, one of which is drooping |. In panel on r., head cat 
shoulders of bear r. (ef. Déch. 800) on its hind-legs, with small Cupid flying 
lL. behind. Probably East Gaulish. 


55. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Fragmentary ovolo with headed line 
beneath. The decorative zone below probably contained a hunting-scene, 
na is suggested by hinder part of bear running r. (Déch. 810). Beneath, 
warrior in action with r. hand raised and shield on 1. arm (Déch. 140), 
Lezoux. The ovolo is identical with that used by Albucius on No, 12, 


‘So BAL Cat, M19. Deéch. (Le.) interprets the group as a bestiorine in the arena. 
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Fig. 80. Decorated Samian Ware. (Scale, 4.) 
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56. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2095. Badly formed ovolo with corded 
“tongues,” which terminate in small rosettes, and a poorly executed wavy 
line beneath. Upper portions of two panels, separated by beaded line 
which terminates in a roll-ornament horizontally laid. The panel on L 
has been subdivided by a beaded line, and has had in its upper com- 
partment an S-shaped ornament and animals running |. In panel on r., 
cornucopize (?) and human head 1. (?). Probably East Gaulish. 


57. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Ovolo not unlike that on No. 56, 
with similar wavy line below. Beneath, top of caduceus-shaped ornament. 
Probably East Gaulish. 


58. Dr. 37, from Field No, 2106. Ware coarse, with slightly granular 
surface. Ovolo resembling that on No. 10, with bead-and-reel border 
beneath. Two panels and portion of a third, separated by beaded lines. 
In panel on 1., Vietory (degraded copy of Déech. 475), with various ornaments 
in field. In central panel, medallion enclosing human figure r. with 
outstretched arms; in each of the four corners a plain annulet. In panel 
to r., arm holding wreath, with ornament in field. Probably East Gaulish. 


“. 


2 
} 
Eo 
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Fig. Sle. Forms Dr. S and 3, (Scale, 4.) Fig. 816. Cf, Form Dr. 


35. iSeale, 4.) 


Cups and shallow dishes having curved rims decorated with ivy 
leaves, laid on en barbotine, (Dr. 35 and 36) were represented by frag- 
ments of five distinct vessels. Fig. 8la shows sections of four of these 
(Nos, 1-4), the first two of them being clearly Dr. 35, while of the others 
too little was left to justify any expression of opinion. In all four 
cases the body of the vessel had been thick and the glaze of poor 
quality, indicating an Antonine date. It was otherwise with fig. 8la, 
No. 5, the glaze on which was hard and bright. The fragment is again 
too small to permit of certainty, but it is conceivable that it may be 
part of the flange of a vessel of the “sigillata-mortarium” class (O.-P., 
Pl. Ixxi. 19), in which event it is probably a “survival” from the 
earlier half of the second century. Fig. 815,although it is undecorated, 
can most conveniently be mentioned here. It has belonged to a small 
cup or bowl, the everted rim of which, though narrower and lacking the 
barbotine ornament, seems to connect it with Dr. 35. It came from Field 
No. 2106. We may perhaps compare Old Kilpatrick, Pl. xi. 13. 
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(b) Plain—As with the decorated Samian, so with the plain. The 
complexion of the whole mass of fragments is overwhelmingly Anto- 
nine, with two or three obvious “survivals.” Only in one instance, 
to be noted presently, does an Agricolan date seem 
probable, 

The cup with constricted curvilinear wall terminat- 
ing in an everted lip (Dr. 27) was represented ten 
times. The fragments were usually small, the most 
considerable being that illustrated in fig. 82. There 
were portions of forty cups of the form known as 





Dr. 33. As a rule they had been large, with thick *™ “ticale a) a 


walls, and in the majority of cases the outer face 

was slightly concave (figs. 83-86). Fig. 86, which had a thin wall, was 
marked out from the rest by the hardness and brightness of its glaze, 
To judge from its superior quality, it may possibly be a “survival.” 


pe, Dy 





Fig. 83. Form Dr. 33. (Scale, 4.) Fig. 4. Form Dr, 3. 
(Scale, 4.) 

Fig. 5, Form Dr. 33, (Scale, 4.) Fig. 56, Form Dr. 33. 
(Seale, 4.) 


It came from Level © of the westmost Antonine ditch, where it was 
associated with a fragment of a flanged bowl (Dr. 38). Fig. 82 and 
also several of the examples of Dr. 33 bore potters’ stamps, details of 
which will be given in the list at the end of this section. There is a 
girth-groove round fig. 84 about § inch from the top. 

Of the plate with a low, more or less oblique and slightly rounded 
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wall, which rose to a semicircular lip (Dr. 18), there were only one or 
two representatives. On the other hand, the fragments of the more 
highly developed type with convex base, semicircular lip, and high 
oblique wall (Dr. 31), and of the type intermediate between the two 
(Dr. 18/31), were more numerous than the fragments of any other 
variety of undecorated Samian, the former preponderating very de- 
cidedly. One of the fragments belonging to Dr, 18 was a portion of a 
base, showing a slight depression in the centre. It was stamped with the 
name of a rather early potter, Creciro, but is best regarded as a “sur- 
vival,” particularly as it was found in Field No. 2106 at no great depth 
below the surface. A stronger case could be made out for associating 
fig. 87, No. 1, with the Agricolan occupation. It is a small portion 
of the wall of a rather shallow platter, with a hard, good, bright glaze, 
and having a slight rim and, on the outside, a slightly convex surface, 
This came from the short length of the palisade-trench, which was 
opened up at the north-east corner of the Early Fort, and it might easily 
have lain undisturbed there throughout the whole of the Antonine 
period. Two other examples of Dr. 18/31, which may be fairly early, 
are Nos. 2 and 3 in fig. 87. Both were found in searching for post- 
holes at the eastern end of Field No, 2095, The former has a low wall, 
slightly convex on its outer side, while at the junction of this with the 
base there is on the outside a narrow groove and on the inside a cor- 
responding ridge. The profile of the latter approximates to the profile 
of Nos. 1 and 2. Its base (detached) is slightly concave and bears a 
potter's stamp, unfortunately imperfect. Fig. 87, No. 4, is a typical 
specimen of the transitional dish. It has a thick wall and a high-rising 
centre, in which are the remains of a potter's stamp. It was lying on 
Level © of the westmost Antonine ditch. Nos. 5 and 6, both from 
Field No. 2106, likewise belong to the stage of transition. No. 5 is 
Ludow. Tq.' No. 6 has a rather more rounded profile and a rim 
that is neatly formed. No. 7 (Ludow. Tq./Sb.) was found in Field 
No. 200. The ware is thick, but the glaze is hard and bright, and 
there is a faint ridge on the inside where wall and base join. No. 8, 
which came from the north-west corner of Field No. 2095, is probably an 
early example of Dr. 18/31. It has a fairly thin wall and a well-formed 
lip. On the base there is the stamp of the potter Calvinus. No. 9, from 
Field No. 2106, has a profile which shows an almost continuous curve 
(Ludow. Sb.). No, 10 was associated with obviously Antonine potsherds 
in a pit on the east side of Field No. 209. No. 11, which is of good 
quality and glaze, and No, 12, which has belonged to a shallow dish 
with a diameter of about 8 inches, both came from Field No, 2106. 
* See O.-P., Pl. xlvi. 9. 
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Among miscellaneous forms of plain Samian we may mention three. 
The two-handled cup (Dr. 34) was represented by part of one side and 





Fig. §7. Nos. 1-12, Form Dr, 14/31 and 31, No, 13, Form Dr. 34. (Serle, §.) 


the base of the handle, found just outside the Large Bath-house, The 
form (fig. 87. No. 13) is somewhat uncommon, but an example was found 
at Newstead in association with Antonine objects. From the Large 
Bath-house came two pieces of the rim of a specimen of the campanu- 
late dish (fig, 88) known as Curle 15. Finally, Level C of the westmost 
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Antonine ditch yielded a number of fragments of a single example of 
the hemispherical bowl with curved overhanging flange and high rim 
(Dr. 38). This is a typically second-century form (fig. 89), and seems 








too ES ee 


Fig. 83. Form, Curle 14, (Seale, |.) Fig. 3. Form Dr. 3. (Seale, $.) 


sometimes to have been used as a mortarium (0.-P., p. 215), although 
the Mumrills example betrayed no signs of roughening or wear in the 
surface of the interior. 

(c) Potters’ Stamps.—The detailed description already given of the 
decorated Samian includes the names of three potters which were im- 
pressed in raised letters on the outside of bowls, as well as a portion 
of the name of a fourth. The three that are certain were Albucius, 
Cinnamus, and Criciro. In addition, more than twenty of the frag- 
ments of plain ware had a more or less complete maker's stamp inside 
on the slightly convex base. A list follows. It will be seen that the 
inferences of which it admits go to confirm conclusions already sug- 
gested. Lezoux was the chief source of supply for the Samian ware 
used at Mumrills, but East Gaul and even South Gaul also contributed 
their quota, Most of the South Gaulish pieces were doubtless “survivals,” 
but the possibility that one or two of them may have come North with 
Agricola’s troops cannot be definitely excluded. 


1, AE... on Dr, 18/31. The third letter may be L, but its traces are 
too doubtful to allow of certainty, It is not the usual form of the stamp 
of Aclianus of Lexoux. 


2. ARRICAN-M on Dr. 33 (fig. 83). The stamp of Africanus has been 
found in « kiln at St Bonnet, Iseure, in the ‘Alier district (O.-P., p. 20), 
His name is rare in Britain, but it occurs in precisely this form at Riegel 
am Kuiserstuhl (Fritsch, Terra Sigillata von #., p. 32) and elsewhere abroad. 

3% AV... ona vessel of indeterminate form. 
that case the potter may be Aventinus of Lexoux. 

5. AVITI-MA on Dr. 18/81. From Field No. 2106. There were sev 
potters: of the name of Avitus (O-P., p. 28 f.). This paréioutaa Piha 
stamp is believed to be associated with the earliest of them, who worked 
at La Graufesenque (Brecon Gaer, p. 243). It was found on Dr. 38 at Ardoch. 
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6, BORILLI-OF on Dr. 33. Borillus was a second-century Lezoux potter. 
His stamp is common in Britain. In Seotland it has been found at Bal- 
muildy, Birrens, Camelon, and Newstead. 


7. BRICCVS:Fon Dr. 18/31. Briceus also worked at Lezoux in the second 
century. A more usual form of his stamp is BRICCI-M. But the variety 
with the nominative occurs elsewhere (B.M. Cat., M. 1691). 


8 ¢... on Dr. 18/31 (fig. 47, No. 3). 


?. CALVINI-M on Dr. 18/31 (fig. 87, No. 8) From N.W. corner of Field 
No. 2093 in trenching for Agricolan ditch. Calvinus worked at La 
Graufesenque during the reign of Vespasian. His wares have been found 
in London and elsewhere in Britain (C.0., vii, 1336, 213 f.), An example 
occurred at Camelon. 


10. GASSIVS-Flon Dr. 27 (fig. 82). Cassius is said to have worked at 
Heiligenberg in the first half of the second century (Moftiweil, p. 58. Cf. 
Cannstatt (1921), Pl. iii. 23). His stamp was found at Newstead. 


ll. CIRRI-M on Dr. 33 (fig. 85) Cirrus was a Lezoux potter of the 
Trajan-Antonine period. The same stamp has been found in London (B.M. 
Cat., M. 2079), as well as two varieties with his name in the nominative 
top. cif. M. 1850 and M. 1452). 


12. CREIRO-OFI on Dr. 18, Field No. 2106. Creciro ig believed to have 
worked at Banassac in South Gaul during the period from Vespasian to 
Trajan. The same form of stamp was found at Corbridge (Arch. Ael., 
3rd series, vol. xii. p, 280),' and upparently also in London (C.L., vil, 208m), 
He is different from the Criciro whose signature has been noted above on 
two pieces of decorated ware. 


13. {. . .] OR@ on Dr. 33. Ware of poor quality, with an orange glaze. 
The name is probably that of Dronbus, o Heiligenberg potter of the 
Hadrianic period. The stamp is quite different in character from any of 
the others, the letters being heavier and larger. 


I4. MATTI-M on Dr, 33. This stamp was also found at Newstead and 
at Corbridge (Arch. Ael., drd series, vol. xii. p. 252). C.JLL., xiii. 10010, 
1912, records examples from Moulins and from Clermont, from which it 
may be inferred that he worked in the district of the Allier. 


15, RU[OGENI-M) on Dr. 31 (Ludow. Sb.) This is probably (though not 
certainly) the stamp of Ritogenus, an Antonine potter who worked at 
Lezoux. His ware is common in Britain, In Scotland his name has been 
found at Balmuildy, Birrens, Camelon, and apparently Old Kilpatrick. 


16. SVOBNILLI) on Dr. 18/81. For this stanip see B.M. Cat., M. 1808 and 
M. 2178. It also occurs at Camelon. It might be completed SVOBN[EDO - Fj, 
but considerations of spacing man ke the reading suggested more probable, 


17. TITl:-M on Dr. 37. Titine wos an Antonine potter of Lezoux. This 
form of his stamp was found at Corbridge (Arch. Ael., Srd series, vol. 
xii. p. 286). For other varieties see Carlisle, p. 81. 

» 18. |. . JL AA on Dr. 31. This may possibly be the stamp of Marcellus, 
n second-century potter of Rheinzabern, 


* The last three letters do not appearin the list os printed, but it is specially stated that the 
third and fourth are ligatured. =~ 
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1f. [. . .jM on Dr. 27. 


20, |. . .MELLI-M, The name is perhaps that of Gemellus, who worked 
at Kheinzabern in the second century. 


21. [. . .]§F on Dr. 33, 
22. [. . .]VS on Dr. 338, 


B. Amphorae. 


Out of the hundreds of potsherds there were very few indeed that 
had belonged to amphorae. The fragment which is shown in section in 
fig. 99 (No, 11) was one of the most considerable. It was of reddish-buff 
ware, and came from Field No. 2106, If regard be had to the extent of 
the area turned over by the spade, the scantiness of the traces of this 
variety of vessel may well seem remarkable. It was, of course, much 
more substantial, and therefore much less liable to accidental breakage, 
than any of the other classes of pottery in use among the dwellers in the 
fort. Should we be justified in connecting the rarity of its occurrence 
among the debris with the general scarcity of interesting and important 
relies from the site—a scarcity which presents a striking contrast to the 
rich harvest yielded by Newstead, and the no less rich harvest which 
might obviously have been garnered at Camelon had circumstances 
permitted of a thorough exploration there? If so, its significance can 
hardly be mistaken. While Newstead and Camelon were evacuated in 
haste, or, perhaps, carried by storm,' the withdrawal from Mumrills 
was deliberate, and was conducted in a fashion so orderly that the 
retreating garrison were able to take their stores with them. It is 
worth adding that it was not merely in size and strength that these 
supply and storage vessels differed from the Samian, described above, 
and from the rest of the coarse ware, to be dealt with presently. 
Instead of being manufactured in the potteries of Gaul or Britain, they 
were made in the country whence the products they were intended 
to contain, usually wine or oil, were exported overseas. Dessau long 
ago advanced sound reasons for believing that most of them came 
from Spain.* The same stamps, denoting sometimes a place name and 
sometimes a personal one, appear in various parts of the Empire as 
well as in Rome itself, notably on the Monte Testaccio. The marks 
observed at Mumrills were as follows (fig, 90) :— 


No. 1. On a handle of buff ware. When complete, the stam 


must have 
read either DOM or DOMS, for both forms are known, nH it may be 
assumed to indicate the personal name Domitius, It is common, having 
been noted, for instance, at Ardoch and at Rough Castle. Two of the 


several examples found in Rome can be dated by means of inseriptions 


Bae Neoprene, yy 18 £. * Ann. dell’ Indt., 1878, pp. 118 ff. CL CI.L. xv. p.m 
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which they bear—one to a.p. 146, and the other to 154 (CLL, xv. 28000 
and 28006), the very time when the Scottish Wall was garrisoned. 


No. 2. Rudely incised on the same handle as No.3. With this M may 
be com a no less rudely incised X on a fragment of the mouth of 
an amphora of reddish-buff ware. 


way /\Y\ or 


Fig. #). Stamps and mark on omphorac. (Sento, 4.) 


No. 4. On a handle of buff ware. The stamp is Q-A-R-P, doubtless a 
personal name, [t has been found in Rome (C.IZ., xv. 2002), 


C. Mortaria. 


Some seventy or eighty different mortaria were represented by 
portions of their rims, Sections of thirty-nine of these are shown in 
figs. 91, 92, and 93, the arrangement being typological. To a certain 
extent it may be regarded as chronological also, although on its 
accuracy in that respect it would be very unwise to insist in the present 
state of our knowledge. It will be observed that a large proportion, 
perhaps about one half, correspond to the earlier of the types illustrated 
in WWroaeter (1912), and that not a few of these reappear at the Antonine 
forts of Balmuildy and Old Kilpatrick. Of the characteristically first- 
eentury mortarium, with particles of quartz embedded in the wide, 
Hat rim as well as in the interior, there was not a single example. 
Two or three of the specimens found may possibly, if hardly probably, 
have made their way to the site at the time of the Agricolan occupa- 
tion. In general, however—and it should be understood that this is 
the case where nothing is said to the contrary—there is no reason to 
think that they had not been in use during the Antonine period. At 
the other end of the scale (fig. 93) is a small group of five, which are 
distinguished by features of a very unusual character, but which we 
see no reason for assigning to a different period from the others. 


Fig. Ul. 
No, |. Buff-coloured wate, with stamp (fig. #4, No. 3) From Field 
No, 2106, 


No, 2. Cream-coloured ware, with stamp (fig. 04, No. 4). From Field 
No, 2108, 
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Pig. 01, Sections of rims of mortaria. (Seale, 1.) 
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No, 3. Buff-coloured ware, with stamp, of which only the last letter 
(F) is legible. Section taken from f ent broken off in the region of 
the mouth. From Field No. 2005. Cf. Newstead, p. 204, 4, which came 
from the ditch of the early fort (c. a.p. 50-110), Possibly Agricolan. 


No. 4. Buff-coloured ware. From Field No. 20%. At Wroxeter the 
type seems to belong to the first century. Cf. Newstead, p. 204, 1, which 
came from an early pit (ce. a.p, 80-110). Possibly Agricolan. 


No. 5. Hard, cream-coloured ware. Section taken from fragment broken 
4 in the region of the mouth, From Field No, 2005, Cf. Balmuildy, 
. xii. 6. 


No. 6. Hard, cream-coloured ware. From Field No, 2005. 


No. 7. Hard, buff ware. Slightly grooved on the lip near the inner edge. 
From westmost ditch of the Antonine fort (level unnoted). According to 
Wroveter (1012), p. 76, “‘the type hardly appears to last out the second 
century.” Cf. Brecon Gaer, p. 215 (c. 5). Possibly Agricolan. 


_ No. 5. Cream-coloured ware. From Field No. 2106, Three other very 
similar rims were found at different points in the same fleld. 


No. 9. Buif-coloured ware. From Field No. 2005, 


No. 10, Cream-coloured ware, with stamp (fig. 04, No. 5). From Field 
No. 2005. Two similar rims were found in Field No. 2106. 


No. 11. Red ware. From Field No. 2106. Cf. Balinwildy, Pl. xli. 2, and 
Old Kilpatrick, Pl. xix. 3. 


No, 12. Red ware, with stamp (fig. 4, No. 1) From Field No. 2106. 

No. 1%. Red ware, coated with cream slip. From Field No, 2005, 

No. 14. Brick-red ware, with mark of fern-frond (fig. (4, No. 11), 
cays apparently with a tool when the clay was soft. From Field 

No, 15, Cream-coloured ware, From the Large Bath-house, 

No. 16. Red ware, coated with cream «lip. From Field No. 2106, 

No. 17. Red ware, coated with white slip. From Field No. 2005, where 
it was found along with No. 24. There is « rudely incised X upon the rim. 

No. 18. Buff ware. From Field No. 2106, 


No. 1. Red ware, coated with cream slip, with stamp (fig. #4, No. 8). 
From Field No, 2106. p (fig. #4, No. 8) 


No. 20. Red ware, coated with buff slip, with stamp (fig. $4, No. 7). 
From Field No. 2106, Three similar rims were found in the same field, 


No. 21. Buff ware. From Field No. 2106, 


Fig. 92. 


No. 22. Dull-reddish ware, with stamp (fiz. 4, No. 10), Encrusted 
with ei of molten metal. From Field No. 2106. Three similar rims 
were found, 


No. 24. Red ware. From Field No. 2005, Found with fragments 
Castor ware above cobbling of late road shown in fig, 18. sie 
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No, 24. Cream-coloured ware, From Field No, 2005. cys. No. Ui, 


No. 25. White ware, with fern-frond stamp (fig. #4, No. 18) on either 
side of mouth. From Field No, OOS, 


No, 26. Cream-coloured ware. From Field No. 2005, Cf. Halinuwildy, 
Pl. xlii, 32, 


No. 27. Buff ware. From Field No. 2106, 


No, 23. Cream-coloured ware, with stuinp (fig. 04, No. 14). 





Fig. 92, Sections of rims of mortaria. (Senle. 4.) 


No. 20. Buff ware. From Field No, 2106. 
No, 30. Buff ware. From beneath latest floor of Commandant’s House. 
No, 31. Boff ware, From Field No. 2005. 


No. 22. Buff ware. From westmost ditch of Antonine fort (level 
unnoted }, caer 

No, 33, Cream-coloured ware, From Field No, 2095, where it was 
found ina pit with many other Pottery fragments, including fig. 79, No, 36 
fig. Sila, No. 5, and the perforated base of a * cheese-press " (fig. 103, No. 14) 


No. 34. Coarse white ware. From Field No, AHS, 
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as X ok “4 of 


Fig. 4. Sections of rims of mortaria, (Seale, 4.) 


Nos. 1-5. White ware, clay well levigated. Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 5 appear 
to have been coated with a reddish-huif slip, now almost entirely worn 
off, except on No. 5. No. 2, which is of more normal form than the 
others and which may originally have been broader, is Stamped (fig. (4, 
No. 11), All from Field No. 2106, For short horizontal rim. with high 

ef, Balmuitdy, Pl. xiii. 51. We have been unable to find a closer 
parallel. Possibly the group may represent a local variety, the peculiar 
shape being one of the idiosyneracies of an individual manufacturer. 


The stamps on mortaria are notoriously difficult to interpret, partly 
because, being impressed upon curving rims, they are frequently in- 
‘complete, and partly because the lettering is,asarule, poor. It js quite 
possible that some of them were “ bogus,” being designed merely to 
give an air of respectability to a rather commonplace ware,’ However 
that may be, it must be more than a coincidence that, when a name 
is decipherable, it not seldom turns out to be identical with that of a 
potter who is known to have manufactured Samian dishes, BLM. Cat. 
alone supplies the following instances: Albin us, Aprilis, Celsianus, Doccius, 
Litugenus, Marinus, Matugenus, Maximus, Saturninus, and Seeundus. 
Nor would it be difficult to lengthen the list? In dealing with an 
obscure mortarium-stamp, therefore, it is always permissible, and may 
sometimes be helpful, to seek for a clue among the Samian potters. 
At Mumrills the number of fragments of mortaria that bore stamps 
or other marks was less than thirty, and of these about a dozen showed 
only the conventional fern-frond or herring-bone ornament. Fig. 94 
contains, in addition to four selected fern-fronds, the whole of the 
other stamps or marks, with the exception of the imperfect example 
described under fig. 91, No. 3, and of a rudely incised X on a rim of 
fig. 91, No. 17. 
Fig. 94, 
No. 1 is on fig, 91, No. 12. The stamp is not uncommon in Hritain, 
In Scotland alone it has been noted at Balmuildy, Bar Hill, and Camelon,. 


It should obviously be read A ustyi manu). <Austrus? manufactured 
Samian at Lezoux. 
' See Bar Hill, p. 70, footnote 1, 
* Since writing this we have noticed that it could be more than doubled by adding names 
elted in O.-P. (p. 211), where the matter is discussed from a different point of view, The 
I4 examples given there include only 3 of those mentioned above, 
* C.05., xill. 10010, 258, proves that this ts the correct form of the name, rather than “ 
as in BLM. Cat., Index. 


Auster™ 
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No. 2 is on a fragment of white ware. 


No. 3 is on fig. #1, No. 1, and also on another and slightly larger rim, 
made of the same material. Bruscius, whose name here appears retrograde, 
is not known as a Saminan potter, nor have we met with him as a maker 
of coarse pottery outside of Britain. But «a mortartim stamped BRVSC- F 
was found at Duntocher on the Scottish Wall in 1778," and what has in 
all probability been «a similar stamp is figured in Newstead, p, 206, 3. 
The name is also recorded from Aldborough (CL., vii. 1834, 18) and else- 
where. 


No. 4 is on fig, @1, No. 2, Although the reading is not in doubt, its 
exact form presents some difficulty.” We have taken it to be Locei pr., 
with the last two letters inverted and retrograde. The inversion of the 
second ward seems strange. but No. 5 provides a parallel. The stamp 
was first published in Aalmuildy (p. 75), where five examples are 





Fig. 4. Stamps and marks on rims of mortaria. (Seale, 4.) 


recorded, and it appears again in fragmentary shape in Old Kilpatrick, 
Fi, xviii. B. 7. Miller (Le.) suggests that pr. may be for praedia., Samian 
ig Cpr with the signature Locco flecit) have been found in London 
(B.M. Cat., M. 2115) and at Nijmegen (Schuermans, Sigles figulins (époque 
romaine) 3009), But there is no certainty that the names are identical,’ 





Gough's Camden, vol. iv. p. 10 (PI. vi. a). 


* Balmwiidy, Pl. xl. 9 and 10, should be consulted. In the latter both words are clearly 
retrograde. It Is otherwise with the former, which can only be read in that way by admit- 
ting a serif both at the top and at the bottom of the L. Through Mr Miller's kindness we 
have been able to examine the original, As a result, we think that the true serif ls the one 
which is placed at the top in the illustration. The line at the bottom is slightly curved and 
tapers to a point, as If it were an ornamental flourish, or possibly the impression of a flaw 
in the stamp, We have therefore preferred for the Momrills example the reading given in 


M4. 
Mr F. N. Pryce, who has kindly looked at the London fragment for us, writes that the 


space between the last two letters is so well defined as to make the reading Loce of (icine) 
impossible. 
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No. 5 is on fig. 91, No. 10. We read p[r] Melu, with the first word 
retrograde and inverted, and the second retrograde, The signature is in 
duplicate, The stamp is incomplete, but what may be traces of the 
r are visible beyond the p. In Wroxeter (1912), where five amples of 
his stamp are inventoried, it is suggested that Melus may have been a 
local potter. But mortaria with his name have been found in London 
(B.M. Cat., M. 2791 £.) and Richborough (Second Report, p. 95), as well 
as at Camelon. There were two Samian potters called Melus, the earlier 
of whom worked in South Gaul (O.-P., p. 60), and the later in the 
second century at Trier (O.-P., p. $2). 


No. 6 is on the rim of a mortarium of soft white clay, which came 
from Level B of the westmost ditch of the Antonine fort and must 
therefore have been in use before the end of the second of the three 
Antonine periods. Cf. Newstead, p, 266, No, 24. We have no suggestion 
to make as to the reading. 


No, 7 is on fig. 91, No. 20. For the duplication of the signature cf. 
No. 5. As the first two letters are ligatured, the true reading may 
possibly be Mase. Old Kilpatrick, Pl. xviii. B. 4, appears to be the same 
stamp. The well-known Samian potter Masclus worked in South Gaul in 
the first century, and can therefore have no connection with this sig- 
nature. But there was a later potter, Mascus or Mascuus (O.-P., p. 53), 
as Well as a Mascellio, whose kiln was at Lezoux (0.-P., p. 205). 


No. 8 is on fig. 91, No. 19. Although the stamp is incomplete, it does 
hot appear to have had more than three letters, Noe is found elsewhere 
in Britain on mortaria (e.g. Warrington, p. 64). A Westerndorf potter 
used the stamp NOCTVRAG F on Samian in the second half of the second 
century. One would hardly expect his wares to reach Scotland, but see 
Roman Wall in Scotland, p. 238, footnote 4, 

No. 9 is on « small fragment of soft red ware. The stamp is in- 
complete at both ends. 


No. 10 is on fig. #2, No. 2. The beginning of the stamp is awanting. 
Nos. 11-14 are respectively on fig. 91, No. 14, fig. 98, No. 2, and fig. 
#2, Nos. 25 and 28, 
No. 15 is on a fragment of reddish ware. It is doubtful whether the 
markings represent letters, 


No. 16, 0 gridiron-shaped mark, made with a punch, ison the rim of a 
small red mortarium, which has had a cream-coloured slip. 


D. Other Unglazed Ware. 
No very satisfactory system of nomenclature has yet been devised 


for the classification of the numerous other varieties of unglazed ware 
normally found upon Roman sites in Britain. In cases of doubt, 
however, a reference to the accompanying illustrations should make 
clear the meaning to be attached to each of the descriptive titles under 
which the different groups of vessels are here discussed. The general 
remarks made above (p. 523) regarding the date of the mortaria apply 
with almost equal force to the whole of the coarse pottery that has 
still to be dealt with. They require to be qualified only by an intimation 
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of the presence of two or three sherds for which an Agricolan origin 
can quite definitely be claimed. 

(a) Cooking-pots.—Two typical specimens of the vessels which we in- 
clude under this heading are reproduced in figs. 95a and 95b, the former 
being of black ware and the latter of grey. As a rule, an encrustation 
of soot remained to indicate the purpose they had served. The majority of 
them had had the body decorated with the usual trellis-work or reticulated 
ornament, produced by the impression of a round-pointed tool in the soft 
clay before it was fired. The fragments of considerably more than two 
hundred rims were recovered and sections were drawn of 208. A represen- 
tative selection of these is given in fig. 96, where three main types can 
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Fig. a. Cooking-pot. Fig. 955. Outline of cooking: 
pot. (Seale 4.) 





be readily distinguished. Much the commonest type was that which 
shows a continuous curve from shoulder to lip (Nos. 1-7). The length 
ef the curve varied slightly in the different examples, but most of 
them approximated to the form of No. 1, on which the outward 
inclination of the mouth is least strongly marked, In Nos. 8-14 the 
occurrence of an angle at the shoulder has the effect of giving a neck 
to the pot. This type was also common. Much less so were pots 
resembling Nos. 15-17, where the neck is entirely eliminated and the 
lip rests directly on the top of the shoulder. The details regarding 
the selected specimens are as follows :— 


Fig. 06. 


No. 1. Black. From Field No, 2005, where it was found on the cobbling 
of the road shown in fig. 18. Must have been in use during the last 
phase of the occupation. 
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No. 2. Reddish-brown. Of thinner, crisper ware than the other specimens 

of this type. From Field No. 2005. 
No. 3. Black. Fine, thin burnished ware, From the Large Bath-house. 


No. 4. Grey. Fine ware, coated with white slip on shoulder and lip. 
From western ditch of Early Fort, afterwards ditch of Antonine annexe. 


1 








Fig. %. Sections of rims of cooking-pots, (Scale, 4.) 
No. 5. Reddish, possibly discoloured by fire. Fine, thin burnished 
ware. From Field No, 2005. 
No. 6. Grey. From Field No. 2106. 
No. 7. Black. From Field No, 2106. 


No. 8. Black. From Field No. 2005. Exactly similar specimens came 
from Field No, 21086, 


No. 9. Black. From Field No. 2106. 


_ No, 10. Black. From stoke-hole of Men’s Baths. Probably, therefore 
in use during the first or second Antonine period (see supra, p. 462). 
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No. ll. Black. From Field No, 2106, where this variety was fairly 
COMMON. 


No. 12. Probably originally black or dark grey, but burnt reddish. 
Coarse ware, Has belonged to largish pot with diameter of 7) inches at 
the mouth. From oven shown in fig. 75. 


No. 13. Black. Burnished ware, with thick encrustation of soot. From 
Level C of westmost Antonine ditch. 


No, 14. Reddish ware, burnt black. From Field No. 2005. 
No. 15. Black. From Field No, 2106, 


No. 16. Dark grey. From Field No. 2005, where it was found along 
with No. 14. 


No. 17. Grey, apparently once coated on the shoulder with a band of 
white slip about 1} of an inch broad, which spreads over on to lip. From 
Level C of westmost ditch of Antonine fort, in association with No, 15 
and other fragments. 


Fig. 97 shows the section and the greater part of one side of a 
black cooking-pot, which has had the upper part of the body below 


+ 





Fig. OT. Portion of cooking-pot. (Seale, 4.) 


the neck encircled with a series of fine girth-grooves, It was found 
in Field No. 2005 in a pit which contained, infer alia, a coin of 
Faustina Senior. 

(b) Urns.—Fragments of urns were comparatively scarce. Sections 
of most of those that were found are reproduced in fig. 98, from which 
it will be seen that the commonest type was that having a much 
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everted lip and a heavy rim. With a single exception the sections are 
such as one would naturally expect to meet with on an Antonine site. 
No. 11, however, with cordons at the neck, recalls the section of a 
vessel illustrated in Newstead (P1. xlvii., Type 36), where it is tentatively 
assigned to the Agricolan period. The Mumrills example was found in 
the westmost ditch of the Antonine fort, in close association with a 
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ig, Oe. Sections of rims ofurns. iSonale, A.) 


bowl of Cinnamus (fig. 77, No. 8) and other fragments of undoubtedly 
Antonine date. 

(ce) Jars and Basins.—Fig. 9) brings together a series of sections 
(Nos. 1-10) representing vessels which do not fall very readily into 
either of the preceding categories. No.1 is a portion of a large, heavy 
grey jar found in Field No. 2005. No. 2 has belonged to a large grey 
vessel of coarse ware, which has had a diameter of about 1 foot. It 
came from the junction of drains shown in fig. 73, and may be compared 
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with Balmuildy, P|. xlviii. 32. No.3 is a fragment of the rim of a vessel 
made of a grey ware somewhat similar in character to No. 2. As it 
eame from Level B of the westmost ditch of the Antonine fort, it must 
have been in use before the third Antonine period. Nos, 4 and 5 have 
belonged to large jars, and both have had girth-grooves at the base of the 
neck. The former, which is grey with a reddish tinge, came from Field 


No. 2095, and the latter, which is grey, from the same spot as No, 2 





Kio 


Fig. @. Nos. 1-10, Sections of rims of jars and basins, No. 11, Section of rim of 
amphora (p, 522). (Seale, 4.) 


i 


One may compare Wroweter (1912), fig. 18, Nos. 33 f., but there is no 
reason to regard the Mumrills examples as early. No. 6, which came 
from Field No. 2106, is a section of the rim of a vessel of fine, red 
ware, having a diameter at the neck of 44 inches, No. 7, also from 
Field No. 2106, is all that was left of a basin of light red ware, which 
had had a diameter of about 12 inches. No, 8 is part of a coarse vessel 
dark outside and red inside, with a diameter of 94 inches. It wan 
found in Field No. 209. No. 9 has belonged to a black bowl or basin 
of fine texture, possibly Upchurch ware, and came from Field No. 2106 
It resembles Type 43 of Newstead, Pl. xviii. and p. 257. No. 10 shows 
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the rim of a small beaker-like vessel of burnished black ware, with 
mouldings on the shoulder. Not improbably it was in use during the 
earlier part of the Antonine occupation, as it was found (in Field No. 
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Fig. 100. Mouths and necks of jugs, with sections. (Seale, 4.) 









2005) in association with fig. 6, No. 2. It récalls Newstead, Pl. li., No. 5, 
but lacks the vertical incisions on the mouldings. 

(d) Jugs—The pottery fragments included the remains of a few 
jugs, most of which are illustrated in fig. 100. Particular interest 
attaches to No. 1, which we think it safe to regard as a relic of the 
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Agricolan occupation. The screw-neck and the sharp angle at the 
shoulder are characteristic of the Flavian period (see Newstead, pp. 
261 £,, and Wroreter (1912), p. 69). The find-spot, too, was significant— 
the south ditch of the Agricolan fort, about 18 inches from the bottom. 
The ware is light red and unusually soft. No. 2, which is of fine, smooth, 
buff ware, also possesses some early features, but it differs from No. 1 
in having the neck shorter and more sharply curved. Moreover, it 
came from a drain in Field No. 2106, so that it had probably been in 
use during the Antonine period. The same is true of No. 3, a piece 
of cream-coloured ware, which was recovered on the site of the north- 
east corner-tower of the Antonine fort. It departs still further from 
the earliest type in that the corrugations are much less conspicuous. 
No. 4 is of white ware, and came from Field No. 2106. It is differentiated 
from the three preceding examples by the cup-like shape of the mouth 
as well as by the more strongly marked character of the corrugations. 
No. 5 is not unlike No. 4, but it is of dark red ware, and the cup-like 
form of the mouth is much more pronounced. The fact that it was 
found in the stoke-hole of the Men's Baths points to its having been 
in use during the earlier part of the Antonine occupation. No, 6, 
which is a fragment of light red ware from Field No. 2106, shows 
almost the last phase through’ which the screw-neck passed before 
its final disappearance. It has now degenerated into a double groove, 
running round a ring-mouth, while Balmuildy, Pl. xliii. 8, has only 
a single groove. Nos. 7 and 8, both of red ware and both from 
Field No. 2106, resemble one another in having hollow ring-mouths. 
No. 9, also red and also from Field No. 2106, is the only fragment which 
showed the remains of a double handle. The very decided curve of 
the short neck indicates a large bulging vessel. The last three jugs 
are all obviously late. 

(e) Dishes and Bowls—Rather more than 250 dishes and bowls were 
represented by fragments of their rims. A series of typical sections 
made from these will be found in figs. 101 and 102. The majority were 
of black ware, usually decorated with the familiar trellis-work or 
reticulated ornament. Grey ware was less common, So far as could 
be judged from the few cases in which a complete or nearly complete 
profile had survived, the vessels we have included in this class had 
ranged from dishes whose walls were not more than |} inch in height 
to bowls with a depth of 4 inches or thereby. The diameter was 
generally between 7 and 8 inches, although occasionally it had been as 
much as 10 inches. Four groups could be distinguished: (1) Vessels 
with a broad rim, corrugated on its upper surface. (2) Vessels with a 
rounded lip and no projecting rim. (3) Vessels with a roll-rim. (4) 
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Pig. 101. Sections of rims of dishes and bowls. (Sonle, 4.) 
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Vessels in which the roll-rim has developed into a flat rim with a more 
or less considerable projection. 

Group (1) consisted of two vessels only, both carinated. The first 
had been «a bowl of buff ware, hard and good in quality, with a 
diameter of about 7} inches. The type is early, and at Newstead, where 
it was met with frequently, it was “never associated with later second- 
century finds” (Newstead, p. 249), On the other hand, one of the 
Mumrills fragments (fig. 101, No. 1) came from Level B of the west- 
most ditch of the Antonine fort. Similarly its companion (fig. 101, 
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Fig. 102. Sections of rims of dishes and bowls. (Senle. 4.) 





No. 2), which resembles the Newstead specimens even more closely, and 
which seems also to have been originally of buff ware, although it had 
been completely blackened by burning, was lying on the Roman surface- 
level in the part of Field No. 2005 into which the Antonine fort had 
extended. It may be presumed, therefore, that the type had survived 
into Antonine times, and the presumption is made a certainty by 
Balmuildy (p. 9), where two other examples are recorded. Group (2), 
for which see fig. 101, Nos. 3-7, contained fragments of about twenty 
different bowls. One was dark grey, but all the others were of black 
fumed ware. It will be observed that some of them show one or 
more cavetto mouldings below the lip. In a few instances the walls 
bore the lattice-work or reticulated ornament, but the decoration was 
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more usually restricted to a single wavy line encircling the vessel 
about midway between top and bottom. That the form had been in 
use at the very beginning of the Antonine occupation is proved by the 
fact that two examples of No, 7 were recovered from pits contemporary 
with the wooden building which served as the earliest Commandant's 
House (see supra, p. 437). Group (3) was considerably larger than any 
of the others. As will be seen from fig. 101, the roll-rim, which 
characterised it, had many varieties, the extremes being No. 8, where 
the section is triangular, and No. 24, where it is completely round. 
Among these, the varieties most often met with were Nos. 8, 9, and 10. 
Fragments were scattered all over the excavated area, so that vessels 
of this type had evidently been in general use for many years. So, too, 
had vessels belonging to the fourth group (fig. 101, Nos, 25-28, and all in 
fig. 102). Although it was smaller than Group (3), this group cannot be 
regarded as specifically late, since an example was actually found asso- 
ciated with an example of Group (2) in one of the early pits referred to 
above. No. 37, which was of black ware, was remarkable for its profile 
which resembles that of an early mortarium, as well as for an almost 
metallic lustre on its inner surface. It came from Field No. 200. We 
may compare Balmuildy, Pl. x\viii. 27. 

(f) Miscellaneous.—All the miscellaneous fragments to which any 
sort of interest seemed to attach have been brought together in figs. 
103-106. Such notable features as they may present can most con- 
veniently be touched upon in the descriptions of the individual pieces. 


Fig. 108 


No, 1. Portion of mouth and shoulder of beaker of fine grey ware, 
coated with white ae outside as well as to a depth of | to { of an inch 
inside. Raised moulding round neck, beneath which are rows of spots 
in black engobe. Cf. Old Kilpatrick, Pl, xxi. 18, where an early date for 
this type is suggested. The Mumrills fragment may possibly be a relic 
of the Agricolan occupation, as it was found near the centre of Field 
No, 2005, 4 feet 8 inches below the surface, in a pit which lay beneath 
what seemed to be cobbling. 


No, 2. Portion of mouth and shoulder of pipkin of fine red ware, 
including base of handle. Wall thin, and rim delicately moulded. Body 
decorated with lattice-work ornament, faintly imp - Found in Field 
No. 2106 near the base of the stone pier shown in fig. 71. 


No, 3. Portion of mouth and shoulder of small pipkin of fine grey 
ware, covered with white slip, encircled by girth-groove above surviving 
base of handle. Very faint lattice-work decoration. From Field No. 2106. 


No. 4. Two fragments of vessel of dark grey ware. Girth- ve at 
shoulder, beneath which the body is decorated with small resent, ag Senaie 
of applied clay. Cf. Wroxeter (1913), fig. 18, No, 52, for somewhat similar 
vessel from a deposit of ¢. A.p. 80-120. Op. cit. mentions (p. 49 f.) that this 
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Fig. 103. Fragments of miscellaneous ware. (Scale, |.) 
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ware “‘up to the present has not been found in any well-stratified deposit 
belonging to the middle of the second century.” But the Mumrills frag- 
ment (which is less rough than the first-century “rustic ware” from 
Newstead) is certainly Antonine. It was found in Field No. 2106 a little 
way beneath the ree Be surface. 


No. 5. Fragment of a vessel of finely levigated greyish clay, coated 
outside and inside with a black slip. Decorated with a zone of chevrons, 
formed by double comb-impressions, From site of south-east corner-tower 
of the Antonine fort. 


No. 6. Fragment of beaker of Castor ware, which has been similarly 
decorated to Nos. 11 and 12, but has been of lighter colour. The metallic 
lustre on the glaze is peculiarly bright. Find-spot not noted. 


No. 7. Fragment of upper portion of beaker of brown fumed-ware, 
thin and of fine quality, having the’rim delicately moulded and the body 
decorated with parallel rows of small brown dots in engobe. Found in 
south-east corner of the main furnace-room of the Large Bath-house, 
along with other sherds and a bronze fibula (see fnfra, pp. 553 ff.) The 
deposit may be earlier than the intrusion of the Baths into the Com- 
mandant’s House (see supra, p. 469), 


No. 8, Probably a fragment of the lower portion of the same vessel as 
No. 7. The find-spot was the same. 


No, 9 Fragment of very thin ware, black outside and red inside, with 
part of surface slightly ribbed. Decorated with lightly impressed vertical 
lines. Same find-spot as No. 5. 


No. 10, Portion of rim of dish of coarse light red ware. Overhanging 
lip decorated with a plant motif in engobe. For Samian prototypes cf. 
supra, fig, Sda. From Field No, 2005, 


Nos. 11 and 12, Portions of two different beakers of Castor ware, with 
the usual type of decoration. No. 11 has had a mouth-diameter of 34 
inches, and No. 12 one of 4inches. Both came from Field No. 2106. 


No, 13. Portion of rough hand-made vessel of soft grey ware (fig. 104). 





1 ©] 1 2 Ins 
SS Se a . 


Fig. 104, Strainer. 


Three perforations in the sides, and two in the bottom in the narrow space 
between the interior wall and a raised moulding, with traces of two. corre- 
sponding to these, in the portion of the bottom which the moulding has 
enclosed. From Level A of the westmost ditch of the Antonine fort. 
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Level © produced a portion of the side of a similar but rather smaller 
vessel of reddish ware, a single perforation being still visible. These 
vessels, which must have been used as strainers, are sometimes called 
“cheese-presses,”  Balimuildy, Pl. xxxviii. 3. had two concentric raised 
mouldings in the bottom, while an example from Castlecary (Proc., vol. 
xxxvii (1902-3), p. 335, fig. 44) had a flat bottom with no fewer than ten 

rforations, and had its interior wall divided into panels by perpendicular 
indentations, 


No. Lt. Apparently part of the bottom of « vessel not unlike No, 13, 
showing raised moulding, two perforations, and « central protuberance, 
resembling that of a modern lemon-squeezer. Traces of three perforations 
between the wall and the moulding, For find-spot see swpra, p. 520, No. 33, 


No. 15. Fragment of a large jar of grey ware, having a series of oblique 
markings impressed upon the shoulder, From Field No. 2106, 


Fig. 105. 


No. 1. Portion of a large dish of light red ware, probably imitation of 
Samian, From Field No. 2005, 


No. 2. Fragment of the rim of a large dish or platter of yellowish- 
brown ware, Which has had a diameter of about 1 foot. Found in the 
oven shown in fig. 7h, 


No. 3. Fragment of a beaker of Castor ware, which has had a diameter 
of about 3) inches, Body red, coated with a black slip, and rough-cast 
from about 1 inch below the lip. Found in Field No. 2106. 


No, 4. Fragment of » pot of fine light red ware, with surface slightly 
rough-cast, Found in pit underlying drain that ran east from the north- 
east corner of Ares No. 6 in Commandants House. Earlier, therefore. 
than the first reconstruction of the Stone Building. 


No. 5. Section of fragment of grey ware of finely levigated clay, with 
well-formed rim and clearly defined girth-groove. Found in Field No. 


i 


No. 6. Small fragment of beaker of Castor ware, rough-cast beneath 
the neck. Found in Field No. 2106, 


No, 7. Larger portion of n small pot of red ware, coated with a huff 
slip and decorated on the body with incised rings. From Field No, 2106, 


No. §&. Fragment of vessel of buff ware, showing conical protuberance 
above horizontally ribbed portion of surface, acm Level B of westmost 
ditch of Antonine fort. 


No. 0, Larger portion of « miniature amphora of buff ware decorated 
with a series of girth-grooves in the form of an ascending spiral. Found 
in Field No. 2106, Such vessels were probably in use over a long period 
(ef. Newstead, p. 252), 


No. 10. Portion of base of vessel similar to No, 9, but of coarse, thick 
red ware. Find-spot unnotedl. 


No, 11. Fragment from the bulge of «a earinated beaker of dark grey 
Belgic ware with a brownish tinge. Found at Level C in westmost ditch 
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of the Antonine fort. Cf. Silchester, Pl. ixxii. 169, and pp, 172 f., where 
the type “is said to be in prevalent use about the middle of the first 
century, but to hold on, mostly in thick-sided and less carefully worked 
examples, into the last third of the century.” The Mumrills fragment is 





a 





Fig, 106. Fragments of miscellaneous ware. (Scale, }.) 


therefore certainly early. At the first glance the find-spot would seem 
to indicate that it is a “survival.” On the other hand, it is possibly 
significant that among the asssociated sherds there were numerous frag- 
ments of another early vessel, Curle, Type 31 (Newstead. p. 248). Uf an 
Agricolan deposit were disturbed during the operations connected with 
the reoccupation of the site at the beginning of the third Antonine 
period, the debris might very easily have found a resting-place exactly 
where these pieces were lying (cf. supra, p. 502). 
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More remarkable than any of the preceding was a large carinated 
jug with a pouring mouth, The reddish buff ware of which it is made 
is rather friable, but enough of the vessel survived to put its original 
shape beyond doubt (fig. 106)! It had stood about 9{ inches high, with 
a diameter of some 5) inches at the top. The 
carination on the lower portion and the bowl- 
like form which the upper portion assumes are 
its main distinguishing features. Itis the largest 
specimen we have met with of what is un- 
doubtedly an extremely rare class. A very 
similar jug of cream-coloured ware, 6} inches 
high, was found many years ago at Colchester 
and is now in the British Museum. The Col- 
chester Museum possesses another and slightly 

’ smaller example (6 inches high), of pale buff 
~ elay, which is described by Mr T. May in his 
forthcoming catalogue of the Roman pottery 
there (p. 369, PL Ixvi. 313). Unfortunately in 
neither of the two Colchester cases does there 
seem to be any record of the circumstances of 
the discovery, such as would be useful for dating purposes” But Mr 
May, whom we have to thank for the reference to his still unpublished 
book, tells us that a smaller example in the Museum at Cologne is 
attributed to the Ist-2nd century. We are inclined to believe that the 
Mumrills jug is early, and that in its fragments we have a relic of the 
Agricolan occupation. It was found 7 feet below the surface in the 
outer of the two ditches on the west front of the Agricolan fort. 

(g) Native Wares,—Native, as distinct from Roman or Romano- 
British wares, were sparsely represented. Fig. 107 shows a fragment 
of coarse hand-made pottery, decorated with tool-made impressions, 
which may well be much older than the Roman invasion. The frag- 
ment illustrated in section in fig. 108 is equally coarse. It has been 
the bottom of a pot, the upper part of which is broken away. Fig. 
109, though it is also hand-made, is somewhat less primitive, and 
almost suggests a native attempt to copy a Roman dish. The large 
globular vessel whose upper portion appears in fig. 110 is of reddish- 
brown ware and wheel-turned. It has had a diameter of some 10 
inches at the bulge, and is decorated at the shoulder with an incised 





Fig. 106, Carinated jug with 
pouring mouth. (Seale, }.) 


’ We are indebted to Mr E. B. Birley for the reconstruction and the drawing. 

* The same is true of a jug from Lincoln, which is in some respects analogous, although the 
differences are quite well marked. It is worth noting that both Colchester and Lincoln were 
occupied before the middle of the first century. The Lincoln jug is also in the British Museum, 


Fig. 108. Fragment of 
native ware, (Scale, 4.) 
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Fig. 100. Fragment 
of native ware. 
(Scale, 4.) 





Fig. 110, Upper portion of globular 
vessel of native ware. 
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row of fern-fronds, placed alternately within and without incised 
chevrons which fill the zone formed by two girth-grooves about 
91 inches apart. The fragments were found lying, piled up in three 
layers, in the bottom of the built oven opened up in Field No. 2106 





Fig. 111. Lamp of clay. (Actual size.) 


(tig. 75), as if they had been “used for flooring. Vessels of this type 
are very uncommon, but there are three in the National Museum 
—all of them, oddly enough, from northern brochs. The largest of 
these is illustrated by Lord Abercromby in his Bronze Age Pottery 
(vol. ii, Pl. cii, 537), where its provenance 
is stated (1c., p. 123) to be the Broch of 
Lingrow, Scapa, Orkney. 

(hk) Lamps—tThe collection of pottery 
includes two lamps. One, which had been 
at least 44 inches long, was of a realisti- 
cally phallic character. The other (fig. 111) 
was of the usual shape, and red. Both 
came from Field No. 2005. 

(i) Bricks and Tiles—Bricks and tiles, 
many of them broken, were fairly numer- 
ous, particularly in and about the Large 
\eaeeerves er ey. Bath-house, That they had often, if not 

always, been manufactured on the spot 

Fig. 112. Brick with impression of Sih ble inference: fram: the ania 
animal's fect. in 4 TensoOnHaAanie in rence rom 1e Xl 

ence of the kiln which was discovered 

in 1913. In this connection some interest attaches to the square brick 

from the Large Bath-house, a photograph of which is reproduced in fig. 

112. As Dr Ritchie will explain below (p. 571), the animal which has 








' Proc, vol. xlix, pp. 124 ff. 
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left the impress of its feet in the upper left-hand corner has been a 
wild cat. The flue-tiles were generally scored deeply on the outside 
face with lines, the purpose of which was to provide a hold for the 
wall plaster. Sometimes this “keying” was worked into a pattern, as 
in the six examples shown in fig. 113, all of which came from the built 





6 
4 iy oh As SP Inches. 


Pig. 13. Plue-tiles, keyed for holding plaster. 


oven in Field No. 2106 (fig. 75), where they were being used as an 
interior facing. This is perhaps the most appropriate point at which to 
interpolate a reference to the fragments of plaster which were men- 
tioned in our description of the Large Bath-house.! There were about 
a dozen pieces, none of them very large. The background had some- 
times been white and sometimes yellow, and the decoration. so far as 
it remained visible, had consisted of strips of black or red, broad as a 


' See supra, p. 467, 
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rule, but oceasionally narrow. In one case there were traces of a patch 
of green or blue. 

(j) Graffiti.The rim of a black dish had Vi incised upon it deeply, 
and the remains of a beaker of reddish ware, burnt black, bore traces 
of one graffito on the bottom and of another above the shoulder, 


* 


Drawings of the remaining graffilr are reproduced in fig. 114. They 





- 


AS 
Fig. 1M. Graffiti and stamp (No. 2: see p. 504) on potsherds. (Scale, |.) 


do not appear to call for comment, as even those of them which are 
legible have lost all meaning now. For the most part they are doubt- 
less owners’ names, All are on fragments of Samian ware. 


VIT. Grass, 


The pieces of glass found were comparatively few in number, and 

none of them were in any way important. A fragment of window- 

glass came from the western extremity of Field No, 2005, and various 

others from within the limits of the Antonine fort. We have already 

mentioned the Men’s Bath-house as one of the “find-spots.”"' We may 

now add the Headquarters Building, the Commandant’s House, anid 
' Supra, p. 404, 
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the Large Bath-house, The Commandant’s House seems to have had 
glass windows even when it was built of timber, for one or two of 
the fragments came from the pits which underlay the foundations of 
the later structure of stone. Pieces of handled jars or square bottles 
were picked up here and there inside the Antonine fort, but none of 
the ten different “find-spots” had any special significance. Of three 
delicate fragments, belonging presumably to phials, two came from the 
Large Bath-house and the third from a pit. Part of a bead of greenish 
glass with inlaid spirals was found near the Large Bath-house. The 
melon-shaped beads, so common on Roman sites, were conspicuous by 
their absence. So, too, were the no less common “playing men” of 
vitreous paste. The solitary “playing man” recovered had been made 
from a fragment of Samian ware. 


VIL. Corxs. 


Of the 28 coins here catalogued, one (No, 4) was picked up in Field 
No. 2095 before the excavations began, and another (No. 8) in a garden 
in Laurieston, a little way to the west of the area of Roman occupation, 
shortly after the work was finished, A third (No. 28) eame from the 
garden of the villa called Fort Knowe, which stands in what was 
formerly the south-west corner of Field No. 2106. The rest were all 
brought to the surface by the spades of our own workmen, one or two 
of them being recovered during the process of filling in. In no single 
instance was the precise “find-spot” of any value in determining 
stratification, so that it is only here and there that it has seemed worth 
while to record it. That the pieces should, as a rule, be in poor 
condition! will hardly seem surprising in view of what we have more 
than once said regarding the character of the soil. In addition, however, 
several of them had suffered severely from the action of fire. In the 
circumstances, the only historical inferences of which the list admits are 
of the most general kind. If the coins that are doubtfully assigned to 
Claudius (Nos. 9 and 26) be correctly attributed, they may be regarded as 
additional evidence in favour of an Agricolan occupation, since it is in 
the last degree unlikely that his money would be in circulation a 
century after his death, At the other end of the scale, the absence 
of any issue later than the reign of Antoninus Pius is significant, as 
suggesting that the withdrawal from Scotland took place early in the 
reign of Commodus rather than towards its close, 


' We have to thank Dr G, F, Hill and Mr H. Mattingly of the British Museum for valuable 
help in cases where identification was specially difficult. 
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DENARIT, 
MARK ANTONY. 


Obv, Worn perfectly smooth. 
Rev. Tracea of legionary engle. = 
Cohen®, i, p. 41, Nos, 26. Found in Field No, 2005. 


VITELLIUS: A.D. tt, 


Obe, & VITELLIVS GERMAN IMP TR P. Head r., luoureate. 

Rev. Concordia seated L, holding patera and cornucopie#; around, 
[CONCORDIA P Aj. . 

Cohen’, i. p. 257, No, 20. Found in Field No. 2106, 


TRAJAN: AD. B-LIT. 


Obe. IMP CAES NER TRAIAN OPTIM AVG GERM DAC. Bust r.. laureate. 

Rev. PARTHICO P MTR PCOS VIP PSPQR, Mars advancing r., carrying 
spear and trophy. 

Cr. eobety, te pp. 38 f.. No. 100. Struck in a.p. 116. Found in Field 
No. 2106, 


Olv. Inser, Wegible. Bust r., laureate. 

Rev. Figure, naked to waist, standing three-+yuarter face towards L., 
holding patern over altar (?) and cornucopia: 

Much worn, Found in Field No, 2005, 


ANTONINUS Pivs: A.p. 158-16]. 


Ohe. ANTONINVS AVG PIVS P P. Head r., Inureate. 

Rev, COS Nil. Equity standing three-yuarter face towards L, holding 
mir of senles and sceptre. 

Coben a ai No, 228. Struck in a.p. 145 or later. Found in Field 
ich, Pa ii J 


Obv. Similar to No, 5, 
Rev. COS 1. Two hands clasped, holding caduceus and two ears of 


corn. 
Cohen", ii. p. 4, No, 344, Struck in asp. 145 or later, Found in Field 
No. 2106. : 


Obv. Inser. illegible. Head r., lanrente, 

‘Rev. No trace of inser. Female figure standing three-quarter face 
towards |., holding cornucopixe and sceptre. 

Found in Field No, 2108, 


. USCERTAIN. 

Indecipherable. 

Found near Laurieston, but completely defaced by unskilful attempts 
at cleaning. : 
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BRASS OR COPPER. 
? CLAUDIVS: A.D. 41-54. 


| Obv. Nothing visible except the faint outline of a head r. 

Rev. Worn smooth. 

“Second Brass.” Condition extremely fragile. The suggestion that 
the head may be that of Claudius is put forward after consulta- 
tion with Dr Hill and Mr Mattingly. Found in Field No. 2095. 
See also No, 26. 


VESPASIAN OR TrTus: A.D. 60-81. 


Obv. Inser. illegible. Head of Vespasian or Titus r. 

Rev. Worn smooth. 

“Second Brass." Found in the stoke-hole of the Sudatorium of the 
Men's Baths. In poor condition when lost. 


DOMITIAN: A.D. 81-06. 


Obv. CAESAR AVG F DOMITIAN COS... . Head r, laureate. 

Rev. Equity standing three-quarter face towards |. with seales and 

sveptre ; around, [AEQVITAS AVGVSTI] ; in field, 8 Cc. 

** Second Brass.” Cf. Cohen’, i. p. 470, Nos. Land 3. Struck in a.p. 73 or 
74. Found in pit in Field No. 2106. Much corroded, but not 
greatly worn when lost. 


TRAJAN: A.D. US-117, 


Obv, IMP [CAES NER|VAE TRAIANO AVG GER DAC P M.... Head r., 
laureate. é 

Rev, SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIPI. Abundantia standing three-quarter face 
towards L, holding ears of corn and cornucopie ; at her feet, a 
child; in exergue, ALIM ITAL, in field, [|S C}. 

* First Brass.” C/. Cohen", ii. p. 18, Nos. 7 and 10, Struck after A.p. 104. 
Found in Field No. 2005. 


Obv. IMP CAES NERVAE TRIAIANO AVG GER DACP MTR P| COS|V P P}. 
Bust r., laureate. 

Rev, [SPQ RIOP/TIMO PRINCIP!). Abundantia standing three-quarter face 
towards |. holding ears of corn and cornucopize ; to |, a modius ; 
tor., a ship ; in field, [8 C}. 

“First Brass.” Cohen’, ii. p. 65, No. 460. Strack a.p. 104-110. Found 
ay? hypocaust of Men's Baths. Rev. almost destroyed by action 
of fire. 


Obv. [IMP CAES NER TRAIANO OPTIMO AVG) GER DAC PAR THICOPMTR 
PCOS VIPP]. Head r., radiate. 

Rev, Providence standing three-quarter face towards 1.. with sce tre, 
leaning on a column and pointing with her r. hand to a globe at 
her feet ; around, [PROVIDENTIA AVGVSTI) SPQR: in field, $ C. 

“Second Brass.” Cohen’, ii, p. 51, No. $21. Struck in a.p. 116. Lying 
on foundation of West Granary. In worn condition. 
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15. 


16. 


li. 


18, 


1, 


21. 


24. 
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Ole. Tnser. illegible. Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Indecipherable. 

‘Second Brass.” Found in the stoke-hole of the Large Bath-house. 
Much worn. 


HADRIAN : A.D. 117-138, 


Ohv. IMP CAESAR TRAIANVS HADRIANVS AVG PM [TR P COjs Ill. Head 
r., laureate. 

Rev. Hadrian standing three-quarter face towards |, grasping a roll and 
raising from her knees a woman with turreted head-dress, who 
holds a globe; around, [RESTITVTOR! ORBIS TJIERRARVM ; in ex- 


ergue, § C. 

“First Brass.” Cohen’, ii. pp. 218 f., No. 1285, Struck between a.p. 119 
and 128. Found in Commandant’s House. Much corroded, but in 

very fair condition when lost. 

Obv. ... DRIA... Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Indecipherable. 

“First Brass.” Mr Mattingly thinks the portrait is later than a.p. 134. 
Found in stoke-hole of Sudatorium of the Men's Baths. Much 
disfigured by burning. 

Obe. ... IAN HADR,.. Bust r., laureate. 

Rev, Indecipherable. 

“Second Brass.” Found in same place as No, 17, lying close to No, 2 
Much corroded. 

Obv. Inser. illegible. Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Indecipherable. ie 

“Second Brass.” Found in Field No. 2005. 

As No, 1M 

“Second Brass.” Found in Field No. 2706, 


S AHIMA, 


Obv, SABINA AVGVSTA HADRIAN! AVG. Bust r., wearing diadem and 
high head-dress, __ 

Rev. Ceres, veiled, seated |., holding ears of corn and a lighted torch ; 
in field, $ C. . 

“Second Brass.” Cohen’, ii p. 253, No. 71. Found in Field No. 2106, 

Probably similar to No. 21. 

“Second Brass,” For “find-spot” see No, 18, Much corroded. 


ANTONINUS Pius: a.p. 158-161. 


Obrv, ANTONINVS AVG PIVSPPTRP COS III Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Health standing three-quarter face towards |., with sceptre, feed- 
ing serpent twined round altar; around, SALVS AVG ; in field, $C. 

“First Brass.” Cohen’, ii. p. 341, No. 711. Found near Nos. 17, 18, and 
22, but in good condition, Struck between a.p. 140 and 148. 

Obv. Inser. illegible. Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Inser. Megible. Abundantia sented |., holding ears of corn and 
cornucopize: in front, modius with ears of corn. 

“Second Brass.” Cohen’, i p. 275, No. 40. Struck in a.p. 151. Found 
in Field No, 2005, 
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FAUSTINA SENIOR. 


25, Obv. DIVA AVGVSTA FAVSTINA, Hend r., veiled. 
Rev. Eagle bearing aloft Faustina, who holds a sceptre and raises her 
veil; around, CONSECRATIO; beneath, 5 ¢, 
“ First Brass.” Cohen’, ii. p. 427, No. 182. Struck after Faustina’s death 
in aD. M1. Found in Field No. 2005, Condition good. 


UNCERTAIN, 
26. Indecipherable. 
“First Brass.” Possibly early first century (? Claudius or Antonia). 
Found in Field No. 210). 
27. Indecipherable. 
‘First Brass.” Found in Field No, 2106. Much burnt. 


28. Indecipherable. 
“First Brass.” Found in the garnilen of Fort Knowe. 


IX. OrHeR OpseEcrs oF METAL. 


We have already remarked upon the paucity of the finds made at 
Mumrills and have suggested an historical explanation (supra, p, 522), 
But there was another reason for the smallness of their number. The 
quality of the soil, to which we have referred in speaking of the pits 
(supra, p. 434), must account for the disappearance of all wood save 
the merest handful of tiny fragments, as well as for the fact that 
there were only three scraps of leather to set against the three or 
four hundred specimens of footgear which lent such a human touch to 
the excavations at Bar Hill. Metal, too, had suffered severely. This 
was particularly the case with articles made of iron. When recovered, 
they were generally, to all appearance, mere shapeless masses of rust. 
It speaks volumes for the skill and eare of Mr A, J, H. Edwards, the 
Assistant-Keeper of the Museum, that so many of them should have 
been restored to something like their original form. 

(a) Bronze.—Fig. 115 shows sixteen objects of bronze, drawn to their 
actual sizes, In the brief descriptions that follow, the find-spot will be 
recorded only in the very few cases in which it seems to have any 
significance. No.1 is a finely preserved fibula of the harp-shaped type, 
familiar in Scotland through its occurrence at Camelon, Newstead, 
Traprain Law, and other sites. It has a floriated knop in the middle 
of the bow and a cup-shaped terminal at the foot. The pin works on 
a spiral spring, the axial wire of which is curved round behind the 
head to form a loop caught in by a collar. This was the most important 
of a group of objects found in the main furnace-room of the Large 





Fig. 15. Fibule, seal-box, enamelled stads, and other objects, all of bronze. (Actual size.) 
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Bath-house, when the inner face of the east wall was being cleared. 
On p. 469 (supra) we have drawn attention to the bearing which the 
locus of this discovery may possibly have on the history of the Com- 
mandant’s House. Nos. 2-5 are more or less complete examples of a 
common second-century type of fibula, the pin of which—missing in 
all four cases—has worked on a spring. Nos. 2 and 5 show a plain 
bow, and Nos. 3 and 4 a bow decorated with three flutings, Nos.6 and 
7 are incomplete specimens of penannular brooches with knob-shaped 
terminals. No, 7, the smaller of the two, lacks only the pin, which 
(as will be seen from the fragments of No. 6) was hinged by the 
simple process of winding its end round the ring. No. 8 is a seal-box, 
for the manner of using which see Nemrsfead, p. 308. In the bottom 
(ie. at the back) there are four circular holes for the studs, and the lid, 
the upper surface of which is decorated with chequers of green and red 
enamel, works upon a hinge at the top, while the sides are perforated 
_ at each of the outer angles for the passage of the thread or string. 

Nos. 0-11 are circular enamelled studs, each of which has, or has had, 
a pin projecting from the back. The following are the details of the 
decoration. On No.9 a parti-coloured dise of red, yellow, and black (or 
brown), surrounded by a ring of bronze, is set in a pale-blue field, which 
is studded alternately with red spots and with small rings, now black 
and now yellow, each of them enclosing a white spot. On No. 10 an 
orange-yellow disc, with a black spot in the centre, is set im a tield of 
pale blue, studded with black spots. On No. 11 a small central disc of 
green lies within a larger dise, which has been coloured alternately red 
and black, and which is in its turn bordered by a series of panels, 
coloured alternately pale blue and brown, No, 12 is a fragment of a 
mounting. No, 13 is a cireular enamelled stud, with a triangular loop 
for attachment. A disc of pale blue, having a cruciform ornament in 
the centre, is surrounded by a ring of bronze, fringed by a series of 
trifoliate projections, also of bronze, each having the central leaf pro- 
longed into a spike which reaches the outer border of the whole. The 
panels formed by the spikes are filled with enamel, alternately red and 
yellow. No, 4 is the head and part of the handle of a small spoon or 
fiqula ofa familiartype.’ It has been coated with tin. No, 15 is a mount- 
ing, consisting of a central panel flanked r, and L. by smaller panels which 
are respectively hexagonal and pentagonal. The central panel, which 
is hexagonal, has a beaded border enclosing a device which is no longer 
recognisable, Three pins project behind—two from the panel on the r. 
and one from the panel on the |. No. 16 is a small baluster-shaped 
object, which has had a tenon projecting from each end. 

‘Oy. L. Jacobi, Das Komerkastell Soolburg, p. 40 and Pl. |xil. 4. 
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These were the most noteworthy among the bronze articles recovered. 
But there are!still a few that appear to deserve mention and illustra- 





Pig. 116. Bronze 
pin. (Actual 
size.) 


tion. They are all drawn to actual size, so that it is not 
necessary to give their dimensions, Fig. 116 is a long pin 
with a baluster-head. It was found not far from fig. 115, 
No.1. The small cup-shaped object in fig. 127 was found, 
as it is shown, adhering firmly to a piece of stone. Fig. 
118, No. 2, is a “header” from a mould—that is, the super- 
fluous piece of metal that has been left in the neck after 
a casting has been made. No, 3 in the seme fig. is a 
portion of a small handle, which seems to have been coated 
with tin. Nos. 4 and 5 are portions of oblomg mountings, 
retaining traces of enamel in the grooves om their upper 
surface. They have pins for attachment on the back. 
No. 7 is a bow-shaped handle of quadrangular section, 
having its baluster-shaped terminals reverted so as to 
provide attachment for two rings which must have been 
used for suspension. No. 8 is a small ring of quadrangu- 
lar section. The finds included a similar ring of almost 
the same size, as 
well as one of circu- 
lar section which 
was considerably 
larger. 

(b) Lead.—A few 
fragments of sheet- 
lead were picked up, 
and also a small 
oval-shaped lump of 
the same metal, 
Otherwise: lead was 
unrepresented, save 
for the'’small conical 
whorl, which is re- ~- 
produced as No, 6 ar tae aaa 
in fig. 118. 





(e) Tron.—We have already spoken of the miserable condition to 
which the iron objects bad, without exception, been reduced. Despite 
the careful treatment they have received, there are mot a few whose 
precise character it is now quite impossible to determane, We shall 
begin by describing those in regard to which there is mo manner of 
doubt. Fig. 118, No. 1, is an iron finger-ring which has lost its bezel. 
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As an off-set, there is a bezel from which the iron ring has been almost 
completely eaten away by rust (fig, 119). The intaglio, an impression 





Fig. 118. Objects of bronze (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8), iron (No, 1), and lead (No. 6), Actual size. 


from which is shown in the illustration immediately beneath it, is cut 
in a cornelian and obviously represents a sacrifice, Equally unmistak- 
able were four horse-shoes and a fragment of a 
fifth, the antiquity of which was vouched for by 
the closeness with which they approximated to 
one or other of the types of Roman horse-shoe 
discovered at the Saalburg and elsewhere,' That 
they should be somewhat smaller than the modern 
horse-shoe is exactly what was to be expected. 
Dr Ritehie’s examination of the scanty animal 
remains shows that the horses at Mumrills were 
of the Celtic or “plateau” type, so well repre- 








Fig. 0, Bezel of iron finger. 
' See Jacobi, Das Rimerkaatell Saalhurg, p. 628, tig. 87. ring. (Actual size.) 
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Fiz. 120, Hippo-sandal of iron. 





Fig. 121, Spear-leadls of iron, 
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sented at Newstead. In addition to the ordinary horse-shoes, there was 
an example of the so-called “hippo-sandal,” commonly believed to have 
been used for protecting a broken or injured hoof (fig. 120). These 
objects have recently been carefully studied by M. Xavier Aubert in 
the Revue des Musées, The Mumrills specimen is imperfect, but it 


4) 


7 





Fig. 122. Tron knife-blades. 


probably belongs to class F in his Ist Series! We may add that, of 
the three specimens recovered at Newstead and now in the National 
Museum, two belong to his Ist Series, one certainly to class A and 
the other possibly to class C, while the third belongs to class I in his 
2nd Series, j 

_ There were eight spear-heads or portions of spear-heads, Four of 
these are illustrated in fig. 121. All have been more or less leaf-shaped 


‘Op. cif, No, 21, 1925, p. 77. 
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‘1 form. No. 1, which came from Field No, 2095, is remarkable for its 
wall-defined midrib, clearly a perpetuation of the Bronze Age tradition. 
Similar examples have been found at Newstead and in the lowest level 
at Traprain Law,' and are generally presumed to be native. The split 
socket, a feature which the Mumrills specimen shares with Nos. 6 and 4 
in the same fig., seems to be rather unusual in spear-heads of this particular 
type. Comparison with Newstead, Pl. xxxvii., makes it probable that 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, as well as the fragments that have not been repro- 
duced, are all Roman, although the abnormally broad base of No. 3 
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Fig. 123, Locks and kevs, 


is a little suggestive of Celtic affinities, Fig. 122 exhibits a series of 
knife-blades of the ordinary Romano-British forms (cf. Newstead, Pl, Ix.). 
The most noteworthy are two belonging to the cleaver type (Nos, 2 
and 7). The objects grouped together in fig. 125 have also a certain 
homogeneity. No, 1 is possibly a sickle-shaped key with the point 
amissing. Although corrosion has destroyed the projecting studs, with 
which we may suppose the lower side of the horizontal arm to have 
been furnished, there need be little hesitation in classing Nos. 2, 3, and 
4 with the bronze keys illustrated and described in / 'mestead, Pl. Ixxviii. 
and p. 306. No.4, again, is certainly a latch-key, while No. 6, an imper- 
fect object with a loop at one end, appears to be the shank of some- 
thing of the same sort. Nos. 7 and 8 are probably the bolts of padlocks. 


See Proc. vol. xliz. p. 164, anil references there. 
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Fig. 124 contains a somewhat miscellaneous assortment of articles. 
No. 1 is a flat spike, the upper end of which is bent over s0 as to form 
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Fig. 124. Miscellaneous ohjeots of tron, 


a side-loop, In the description of a similar object of somew 
size, found at Theilenhofen on the German 
VoL, LEW. 


hat smaller 
Limes, the suggestion is put 


at 
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orward that it may have been used for tethering horses;' but it seems 
S & 

doubtful whether it is substantial enough to have served such a 

purpose. No. 2 is a narrow, slightly curved plate of metal. with a 


Fig. 125. Miscellaneous objects of tron. 


' ORL, Nr. Tia (Lief. 44), p. 15, Nr. 18, 
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hole in the centre and a cutting edge at one end; it is too thin to have 
been a hammer. No. 3, which is imperfect, presents the appearance 
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Fig. 136. Hooks, loops, cleats, and nails of iron. 


of a spike with a forked head, such as might have been designed as 
“a support, No, 4 is a heayy socket for a pole. No, 5 is a linch-pin 
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(cf, Newstead, Pl. Ixx. 6, and p. 24). No, 6, which is the more complete of 
two examples found at Mumrills, has been plausibly explained as an ox- 
goad (cf. Proc, vol. xlix. p. 189, and references there). No, 7, when complete, 
probably bore a close resemblance to a boat-hook, but it cannot have 
been employed as such at an inland site like Mumrills; we may 
compare Netrstead, Pl. Ixvi. 8, and p. 288. Nos. 8 and 9 are small hooks 
with an arm for insertion into a wall or into wood, No. 10 is an oval 
loop with a neck, to the end of which a ring is attached. No. 1] is a 
wedge-shaped object, the thick end of which seems to have been burred 
with a hammer; the shank attached to it is broken off short. No. 12 
is n heavy, square socket which has probably belonged to some adze- 
shaped tool. Nos. 15 and M4 are ring-headed staples. Nos. 15-21 are 
rings of various sizes, and No, 22 is a portion of a coiled spring. 





: ent Finches. 


Fig. 127, Ladle or skillet of iron, 


There is little that is definite to say about the majority of the 
objects which appear in fig. 125, No. 1 is a bar of metal, bent inwards 
at both ends. Nos, 2-7 and No, ? are hooks for insertion into, or attach- 
ment to, wood-work. No.8 is a loop-head which may possibly have been 
similarly used. No, 10 is a tapered strip of metal, bent round at one 
end, Nos. 13-17 are indeterminate. No. 18 is the stem of an iron lamp 
or “crusie, with part of the hook for suspension attached (cf. Newstead, 
PL. Ixxix. 6 and 7, and p. 307). No. 19 looks like a broach or boring-bit, 
It is quadrangular in section and tapers to a fine point. No. 20 is a 
heavy punch. No. 21 has heen an auger. No. 22 is formed on a slight 
ogee curve, not evident in the photograph, and may possibly have been 
the blade of a plane (cf. Neirstead, Pl. lix. 2, and p. 281). No. 23 has 
been a bent pin with a ring-head. No, 24 is a small punch, precisely 
similar to one found at Bar Hill. Nos. 25 and 26 are tapered bolt-heads, 
which have conceivably belonged to javelins, No. 27 is indeterminate. 
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The objects shown in fig. 126 lend themselves even less readily to 
verbal description. It must suffice to say that they are a typical 
selection from the mass of hooks, loops, cleats, and nails of various 
kinds that were recovered. Finally, the somewhat amorphous piece of 


corroded iron in fig. 127 may once have done duty as a ladle or a 
skillet. 


X. OBJECTS OF STONE. 


In previous sections (supra, pp. 522 and 553) we have mentioned two 
causes that had combined to make Mumrills a less fruitful field for 
excavation than might have been hoped for. The exiguous number 
of the objects of stone that have now to be catalogued is convincing 
proof of the operation of a third: During the centuries that have 
elapsed since the Romans quitted the scene, the site has been plundered 
with a systematic thoroughness which is fortunately rather rare, 
Almost every stone that rose above the Roman level had been carried 
away, and here and there even the Roman surface had been broken 
into in the search for building material. In the circumstances it is 
hardly matter for surprise that we should have found no vestige of 
an inscription. For information of the character that Inscriptions 
generally give, we have to rely upon two that have long been known. 
The first, which was found in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
fort, has been in the National Museum for very nearly « century. It 
is the tombstone of a young Brigantian, 
Nectovelius by name, who died at the age 
of thirty after serving for nine years in 
the Second Cohort of Thracians.! There 
is therefore a presumption that this regi- 
ment of auxiliaries had once formed the 
garrison. Like its fellow, the second in- 
scription is now in the National Museum. 
Its connection with Mumrills is, however, 
less certain, as the spot where it was dis- 
covered in 1841 lies about a mile to the 
south, It is an altar dedicated to Hercules 





- = 1 o Ti. 
Magusanus by Valerius Nigrinus, a non- : <a 
commissioned officer of the Tungrian Fig. 128. Stone plammet, 


Horse? If the current view that it is asso- 
ciated with the fort be accepted, we may suppose that the Tunprians 
had also been in garrison there, doubtless at a different period, 


' CLUCLL., vil, 1001, and Roman Wail tm Scolland, Pl. xxxiv, 2. and p. #62. 


- 


» G.L£., vil. 100, and Roman Wall in Scofland, Pl. xivi. 4. and p. S48. 
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The more noteworthy of the architectural fragments brought to 
light during the excavation have already been illustrated and described 
(see supra, p. 414, fig. 11). Several portions of querns were also picked 
up, as well as a whetstone, a much-worn mould, and what might have 
been the corner of a small altar. Besides these, there were only 
three objects of stone that seem to deserve mention. Fig. 128 is a 





Tae Inch. 





Fig. 12. Fragwent of stone statue. Fig. 190, Stone with palm 
branch, (Seale, 2.) 


plummet such as would be used by a mason. Fig. 129 is part of a 
statue of sandstone, showing apparently the base of a neck with the 
folds of a garment crossed on the breast. Fig. 130, which is about 14 
inches long by about 7) inches broad, is built into a wall on the south 
side of the Linlithgow road about a quarter of a mile south-enst of the 
fort. It may be compared with the very similar stone illustrated in 
Gellygaer, p. 90, fig. 21. The latter had also been built into a modern 
roadside wall. For yet another analogy see Camelon, p. 413, fig. 53. 


XI. ANIMAL REMArSS, 


The animal remains, which consisted chiefly of fragments of bone 
and horn, have been very carefully examined for ‘us by Dr James 
Ritchie, F.R.S.E., of the Royal Scottish Museum. Besides being com- 
paratively few in number, they were in the worst possible condition, 
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an inevitable consequence of the alternate drenchings and dryings to 
which they had been subjected in the sandy soil in which they had 


lain; the bones, in particular, were friable and much decayed, the 
tendency to disintegration being specially marked in those which had 
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Fig. 191. Fragments of bone and horn. (Seale, 4.) 


been smashed in order to extract the marrow. The information which 
Dr Ritchie has been able to supply is, therefore, somewhat meagre, 
though not without certain quite definite points of interest. Before 
quoting his report we shall deal with a small handful of artefacts of 
a very simple character, which he has detected imong the material 
sent him. 


Fig. 131, Nos. 3 and 4, are short sections of the tines of antlers. 
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They are from 5 to 54 inches long and have been partially hollowed 
through the centre, possibly for use as the hafts of knives, Fig. 131, 
Nos. 5 and 6, are small but complete tines from o£ to 61 inches long. 
They show signs of abrasion at the point, but whether they have 
served as borers or whether they are portions of deer-horn picks it is 
hardly possible to say. Although fig. 131, No. 7, is more highly finished, 
its precise purpose is at least equally obscure. It is an eight-sided peg 
or pin, 3} inches long, neatly formed from the tine of a deer's antler, 
each of the sides having been cut by a succession of shearing blows, 
It has a diameter of about } of an inch at the head, which is shaped 
like a low pyramid, and tapers down thence to a diameter of slightly 
more than } of an inch at the tip, where it has heen deliberately 
truncated. A second pin-like object (fig. 131, No. 8) is made of much- 
weathered but very close and dense bone, probably, Dr Ritchie tells us, 
ivory. It is 3} inches long, with « breadth of 1 of an inch near the head, 
and a maximum thickness of j of an inch. Originally it tapered to a 
point, while each of the four sides was highly smoothed and _ polished. 
Unfortunately most of the polished surface has disappeared. On what 
is left on one of the sides, however, Dr Ritchie's trained eye observed 
markings which the magnifying glass showed to be the remains either 
of an inscription or of a somewhat elaborate ornament. Whether the 
markings sare really letters or whether they are merely decorative, they 
seem to be quite clearly medieval rather than Roman, and accordingly 
we do not propose to discuss them here. The last artefact we have to 
notice (fig, 131, No. 9) is fashioned from the “cannon bone” of a sheep. 
Although it is now badly broken, enough remains to indicate that a 
circular hole has been drilled from the outside into the natural central 
cavity of the bone, about midway between the ends, apparently for 
the passage of a cord. There are already five similar objects in the 
National Museum, but no satisfactory explanation of their purpose has 
yet been forthcoming. 

We proceed to quote Dr Ritchie's “Note” -— 

“ In the following paragraphs I propose first. to ehumernte the different 
species of animals represented in and about the fort. and then to draw attention 


to some general conclusions which seem to he suggested by the remains, especial ¥ 
when compared with those from Newstead. 


A. Domesticated Animals, 


1. SHORT-HORNED CELTIC OX (Bos fawrua breehiypceros).— The hones of enttle 
were by far the most numerous of the aniniul remnins, and amongst these there 
was a distinct predominance of certain types of bones. No complete skull was 
found, but the fragments included many portions of jaws with teeth, as well as 
half a dozen portions of the forehead bearing horn-copes, Although all of them 
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were imperfect, these skull fragments are important, since they clearly define 
the character of their owners. The short horn-cores lie below the level of the 
frontal eminence, and project slight y downwards and forwards, Their cireum- 
ference at the base varied from 180 mm., in an exceptionally large specimen, to 
115 mm., while the longest measurable core was about 10 mm. in length along 
the curve. The horn-cores and the formation of the upper part of the forehead 
are typical of the primitive domestic race of cattle—the Celtic Shorthorn (Bos 
trurus brachyceros or longifrons). This evidence of the cattle having belonged 
to a small race was confirmed by the limb-bones, for a ‘cannon bone’ from a hind 
limb (metatarsal) measured only 200 mm. in length and 11°5 mm. in diameter, 
4s against 220-2345 mm. and 288-325 mm. in an ordinary domestic ox of the 
present day, 

Practically all of the limb-bones had been deliberately broken. Even verte- 
bre and lower jaws, neither of which could have Vielded marrow, showed the 
shearing marks of a sharp and heavy edged-inyplement. To extract the marrow 
from the long bones of the limbs two different methods were employed. Some- 
times, as in the case of humerus, femur, metatarsals, and metacarpals, the stout 
ends of the bones had heen smashed off with ragged edges, leaving the marrow 
to be scooped from the hollow end of the bone. Usually, however, the ‘cannon 
bones” were cleanly split along the junction line of the individual metatarsals or 
metacarpals, so that the central hollow, with its marrow, was exposed from end 
to end (fig. 181, No. 1). 

The size and development of the limb-bones and the character of the teeth 
in the jaw fragments prove that almost nll of the cattle were adult. This is in 
striking contrast with the remains of early kitchen-middens, where young 
animals almost invariably form a large proportion of the food material, Nor 
ean the conditions of preservation be held res ;Onsible, since the jaws, teeth, 
and limb-bones, even of young animals, could scarcely have disappeared so 
completely. 


= SHEEP (Ovis aries palustyris),—There are remarkabl y few remains of sheep, 
and such as there are represent « light, fine-boned race corresponding to the type 
of the Peat or Turbary Sheep. Here again the bones are those of adults, For, 
although several of the limb-bones are those of animals in which the epiphyses 
had not yet fused with the shaft, even these bones are well grown. Most of 
the bones are broken or chewed at the end. The only adult bone that was 
complete, a metacarpal, measured 118 mm. in length by 122 mm. in diameterat 
the middle, measurements very similar to those of the corresponding bone in a 
skeleton of the small race of Shetland sheep now in the Royal Seottish Museum, 
where the corresponding dimensions are 115% mm, and 12% mm. 


4. Pic. (Sits serofa).—The relics of the Domestic Pig, like those of the sheep, 
are very few—five fragments of jaws with teeth, six fragments of limb-bones, 
aml three portions of tusks, the longest of which might have measured about 
0mm, when complete. Onee more all the bones were those of adult animals, 
the worn teeth in one of the jaws being those of an aged individual, 


4. Horse (Agus agilis).—The horse is represented by only three rather in- 
significant fragments—an incisor tooth. a premolar tooth from a lower jaw, 
and one ‘cannon bone’ from a fore limb, Fortunately this limb-bone, necond ing 
to Professor J. Cossar Ewart, is of value in determining equine races, Its 
dimensions —247 tnt. in length by 344 mm. in diameter at the middle, giving a 
proportion of 607 of length to breadth —suggest that it has belonged to a sturdy 
individual of the Celtic Pony or * Plateau’ type. In size the bone teres 
exactly with some of the metacarpal bones of horses from the Roman fort at 
Newstead, which are now in the Royal Scottish Museum, 
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5. Domestic Fowt..—The last of the series of domesticated creatures is the 
ic Fowl, which is represented only by a single wing-bone—the humerus. 


B. Wild Animals. 


l. Rep Deer (Cervus elaphus).—Almost all of the few remains of wild 
creatures had belonged to the Red Deer. The single limb-bone recovered, the 
proximal end of a ‘cannon bone’ (metatarsal) had been apt for the extraction 
of the marrow. The rest were pieces of antlers, some of them sections broken 
or cut from the beam, the others whole or incompiete tines also deliberately 
separated from the antler. Of the beam sections the most remarkable is 


a? 
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Pig. 122. Portions of skull of Wolf. (Seale, about 4.) 





12) inches long and has been taken from a right antler just below the crown 
(fig. 131, No. 2). The circumference, even so far from the base, is 5h inches, The 
deer which bore such an antler must have far exceeded the average size of 
modern Scottish Red Deer, and would have been well worthy of 2 place in the 
list of outstanding British heads (see Rowland Ward's Records of Big Game, 
London, @th ed., 1928, p. 4). Although the section itself ean hardly have been used 
as an implement, since it showed no signs of wear at the part by which it would 
naturally have been ved, it had nevertheless received rough treatment 
from human hands. The rear end has been separated from the rest of the beam 
by repeated blows of a sharp-edged metal tool, and one of the crown points 
has been similarly detached, while a second crown point seems to have been 
sawn off. 

2, Wor (Canis lupus).—Some fragments of the skull of an adult Wolf 
were found. They are the back portion of the left half of a lower jaw, with 
the first (carnassial) and last molar teeth (fig. 132, a): the occipital condyles 
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(fig. 132, 6); and the articulating process of the right half of a lower jaw, 
with the corresponding zygomatic process of the squamosal (fig. 182, ¢). The 
dimensions show that the creature was at least as large as the average modern 
adult Wolf of Northern Europe (Canis l. lupus). It may be of interest to 
compare such measurements as can be made with the corresponding measure- 
ments of a Russian wolf, now in the Royal Scottish Museum. T ey are as 
follows :—Lower Jaw—Greatest height from angle to summit of coronoid process, 
70°77 mm. as against 72 mm. ; length of molar row, 50 mm. as against 45°> mm. : 
length of carnassial tooth, 28°2 mm. as against 27°2 mm.: breadth of carnassial 
tooth, 11 mm. as against 11°3 mm. Shull—Greatest width of occipital condyles, 
42°5 mm. as against 45°5 mm.; horizontal diameter of foramen magnum, 20 mm. 
as against 22 mm. In each case the earlier of the two figures refers to the 


Mumrills specimen, 


3. Wintp Car (Felis sylvestris).—Although no other species of animal is 
represented by osseous remains, a very interesting record is preserved upon a 
brick. Two deep impressions have been 
left by a leaping animal on the soft clay 
and have datescuantiy been made perma- 
nent by the process of firing. One is very 
perfect (fig. 133), and shows the foot-pads 
of «a Wild Cat as well as the claw-marks 
of its retractile claws, which were extruded 
inaction. The foot measures 45 mm. across, 
while the foot of an ordinary well-crown 
tom-cat of to+lay measures only 35 mm., 
and shows «a clearer definition of the area 
of the posterior pad (fig. 134,a). As a rule, 
® simple distinction between the foot-prints 
of a dog and of a cat is the presence in 
the former of claw-marks (fig. 134, 6 and e), 
the retractile claws of a cat being generally 
withdrawn, so that only impressions of the 
pads remain (fig. 134, 4). In this case, how- 
ever, the claws were fully extruded, even 
to the level of the surface of the pads, Pig, 133. Footprints of Wild Cat on Roman 
indicating that the animal was in the act brick. (Seale, about 4.) 
of springing, and «a comparison of fig. 133 
with fig. 134, b and ¢, will show them to be much more prominent, and to lie 
closer to the pads than those of a dog. It is clear from the other footmark 








a b c 


Fig. 134. Foot-prints, taken in clay, of (a) Domestic Cat, (b) «mall Dog (Pomeranian), and 
(c} medium-sized Dog (Airedale), (Seale, about 1) 
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on the brick that the soft clay must have been squared up ajffer the Wild 
Cat had left its marks, for the impression of the pads has n distorted in 
the course of squaring. 


C. Molluscan Shell-fish. 


Only two species of molluses were found, both marine and both common 
to-day in the Firth of Forth. The Oyster (Ostrea edulis) was represented 
by many shells of well-grown individuals, which had obviously been used for 
food. In all probability they were gathered from the beg st of the Firth, 
and in this connexion it is significant that the drill-like borings of a spon 

(Cliona), which is very frequently found associated with Forth oyatenabalte. 
were present in abundance on one eee: There was also a single shell of 
the ComMon Wuexk (Buccinwm unc tum) or * Buckie." This is still used for 
food in some parts of England, and it was doubtless brought to the fort for the 


same purpose, 
D. General Remarks. : 


(a) It is clear that, so far as animal food is concerned, the main source of 
supply had been cattle. Other domestic animals, such as sheep and pigs, were 
also used, but their remains are scanty. This is in marked contrast to the 
evidence yielded by the kitchen-middens of prehistoric sites in Scotland, where 
the bones of sheep are generally the chief constituents. As Professor Cossar 
Ewart notes that very few bones of sheep were found at Newstead (Newstead, 
Pp, 131), it looks as if sheep were not favoured in Scotland as a Roman diet. The 
alternative possibility that sheep were then somewhat scarce in this part of the 
country, I regard as unlikely, It is right to add that on at least one Roman 
site the disproportion was much less marked (Bar Hill, pp. 126 f.). 

(b) There is some evidence which might be held to tastity the suggestion 
that Mumrills was a less well-established and less ‘settled’ place than New- 
stead. In the first place, all the remains of cattle from Mumrills are those of 
the Short-horned Celtic Ox, a primitive domestic race, whereas at Newstead 
there were unmistakable indications of the presence of improved breeds, pro- 
duced by crossing this primitive race with imported cattle. In the second place, 
all the bones of cattle, sheep, and pigs from Mumrills were those of adult and 
well-grown animals, This again, as in (a), presents a striking contrast to what 
is found in most early kitchen-middens, where the food material invariably 
contains a large proportion of young domestic animals, whatever the kind, dis- 
tinguishable by the smallness of their bones, the absence of ankylosed epiph 
on the ends of the long bones, and the presence of milk teeth. Even at New- 
stead Professor Cossar Ewart (op. cit., p. 374) observed that * many of the oxen 
bones belong to quite young animals, which had doubtless served as food.’ Do 
these two considerations, taken together, indicate that the Roman garrison 
here had never acquired or develo its own flocks and herds, that, instead, it 
was dependent on the domestic animals of the native tribesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose herds belonged to the unimproved breeds, and who supplied 
the Roman butcher only with well-crown and often aged animals? 

(ec) At Newstead Professor Cossar Ewart found little evidence that either 
marrow or brains had formed part of the diet of the garrison (Newstead, p, 362), 
At Mumrills, on the other hand, the marrow had almost invariably been ex- 
tracted from the bones by the primitive method. Among the HanbBoeias of 
cattle there was scarcely one which had been left unsplit or unsmashed. 

(¢) Besides cattle and (much more rarely) sheep and pigs, red deer were 
eaten as occasion offered, and the diet was varied by shell-fish, such as oysters 
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and whelks, from the Firth of Forth. There were few remains of domestic 

s other than those used for food, but their scantiness may be significant. 
The few relics of the horse, compared with the veuaeey of breeds found at 
Newstead, seems to suggest that there were not surged 10orses about the fort. 
The domestic fowl, represented here. as at Newstead, by a single bone, can 
scarcely have been used as food, for otherwise its remains would have been 
more abundant. The probability is that in both places it was kept solely for 
the pastime of gaming. At Newstead several different breeds of domestic dogs 
were found, and at Bar Hill two, each represented by a single skull. No bone 
of any dog was found at Mumrills, and comparatively few of the bones of the 
food-animals had the chewed ends which are so characteristic an indication of 
the presence of dogs about the kitchen refuse-heap, 

{e) Although few wild animals could be expected to find their way into the 
recincts of the fort, the traces of such as did occur point to conditions in the 
orth Valley very different from those which prevail Rigg Not one of the 

three animals identified is now to be found in the district. 1¢ Wolf has long 
been extinct in Seotland, but it still throve in this particular area for many 
centuries after the Roman invasion. In 1288 King Alexander 01. made an 
allowance to his Treasurer for payment of ‘one hunter of wolves at Stirling,’ 
and in 1491 a reward of 5s. was given ‘to a fellow that brought the King 
(James [V.] two wolves in Linlithgow.’ While the Wild Cat has been less 
ruthlessly hunted out than the Wolf, it too has ceased to be a denizen of the 
Forth Valley, although its disappearance is comparatively recent. In 1842 
it was already extinct in most of the parishes in Stirlingshire, but still lived 
in Strathblane. Nowadays its nearest haunt is probably in Eastern Perthshire. 
Owing to the protection it has received, the Red Deer is still a common Scottish 
animal, but necessity has driven it from the low ground to the mountains. The 
nearest ‘forest’ to the isthmus is now that of Loch Sloy in Arrochar, Dum- 
bartonshire, but the Deer may well have lingered on in the Canipsie Fells until 
the Middle Ages, The presence of these three animals points very definitely to 
one great change which has taken place in the countryside round Mumrills 
since the Roman occupation. Wolf, Wild Cat, and Red Deer are by nature 
creatures of the woodland, and their united testimony is to the presence of 
forest, and probably extensive forest, in the near neighbourhood of the fort, 
the fringe of that ‘sylva Calidonia’ described more than a thousand years later 
by Hector Boece as extending ‘frome the Callendar and Caldir Wod evin to 
Lochquhaber.””’ 


XII. Summary or Resuvrs. 


We conclude with a very brief summary of the results of the 
excavations :— 

1. Mumrills was the site of one of the praesidia established on the 
line of the isthmus by Agricola in a.p.80 or 81. The fortified enclosure, 
which was defended by a wooden palisade and a single ditch, was 
exceptionally large. The occupation, however, was a short one, coyer- 
ing perhaps not more than a single winter. Unlike Newstead and 
Camelon, the fort had no place in the system by which the Roman 
hold on Agricola’s northern conquests was to be maintained, 

2. In or about a.p. 142, when an attempt was made to regain some 
of the ground that had been lost in the interval and to push the 
frontier forward from the Tyne and Solway to the Forth and Clyde, 
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Mumrills again became important. It was selected as the site of what 
was, 50 far as is known, much the largest of the castella on the line 
of the Antonine Wall. Both now and in the Agricolan period, there- 
fore, it may have been the station of the officer in general command 
of the frontier. 

3. Of the other Wall forts that have been excavated, three had 
ramparts of sods and two had ramparts of stone. Mumrills had 
ramparts of clay. These showed unmistakable signs of reconstruction, 
while one of the ditches furnished clear proof that the fort had been 
twice abandoned and twice reconstructed before it was finally given 
up towards the end of the second century. This is in complete accord 
with the now generally accepted view as to the history of the Forth 
and Clyde frontier. 

4. The Headquarters Building, which was among the largest in 
Britain, presented one or two unusual, though not entirely novel, 
architectural features. Like the Granaries, it was of stone. Although 
hardly any of it had survived save the foundations, its story could be 
read with tolerable certainty. It had passed through three phases, 
corresponding to the three successive occupations, and at each rebuild- 
ing it had undergone a more or less appreciable reduction in size. As 
in the other forts on the isthmus, the Barracks for the men had been 
of wood. Their walls had been of wattle and daub, and there is no 
doubt but that they had been destroyed by fire. 

5. The Commandant’s House was even larger than might have been 
expected from the size of the fort. Originally it had been of wood, 
like the Barracks. Burnt down, probably accidentally, during the first 
occupation, it was rebuilt on a more elaborate seale in stone. By and 
by it was found that some of the accommodation it provided was 
superfluous, and accordingly part of it was demolished to make way 
for the Baths, which had previously (we may suppose) stood outside 
the gates, as was commonly the case. Since the Baths had been thrice 
reconstructed, once apparently with a drastic change of plan, the 
remains of the Commandant’s House were much confused. Archi- 
tecturally, the most interesting point about them was the method 
employed for heating one of the rooms. 

6. There were two sets of Baths within the ramparts. The smaller, 
which was obviously intended for the rank and file, and which had 
been in use during the first two periods of occupation only, was remark- 
able in having no cold bath, the place of the cold bath being apparently 
taken by douching. The larger, which had been the regular Bath-house 
of the fort, was sufficiently well preserved to admit of a fairly exhaus- 
tive and highly instructive examination. There were indications that 
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it had at first been laid out on normal lines (*Reihentyp”), but had 
afterwards been reconstructed on a less usual but more compact plan 
(“Blocktyp"). What seems to have been an ingenious device for intro- 
ducing fresh air into the Caldarium and Tepidarium throws new light 
on appearances that have been noted by excavators elsewhere. In 
both sets of Baths the Sudatorium was provided with a channel-hypo- 
caust which had been fuelled with charcoal, not with wood like the 
ordinary pillar-hypocausts. This probably means that the Sudatoria 
were warmed, not by radiation from the Hoor and walls, but by the 
direct admission of hented air. 

7. It seems unlikely that there was any well in the fort, It may, 
therefore, be assumed that the water-supply, which must have been 
abundant, was introduced either by an aqueduct or by pumping from 
the stream below. 

8. The number of. the pottery fragments, though relatively small 
in view of the size of the fort and the length of time during which it 
was occupied, was absolutely very considerable. Only a very small 
handful of them could be assigned with any confidence to the Agri- 
eolan period. The remainder furnish a useful conspectus both of the 
Samian and of the coarse ware which may be looked for on char- 
acteristically Antonine sites in North Britain. 

9. There were no coins of any Emperor later than Antoninus Pius, 
which suggests that the final abandonment took place in the earlier 
rather than in the later years of the reign of Commodus. 

10. The harvest of relics was disappointing, the contrast with New- 
stead and Camelon being very striking, so striking as to make it 
probable that at Mumrills the evacuation was an orderly one, but that 
at Newstead and Camelon it was carried out in haste and confusion. 
If so, however, that is only part of the explanation. The sandy character 
of the soil must have exercised a potent influence in hastening the 
decay of such perishable objects as had been lost or thrown aside, 
Great caution is therefore necessary in drawing inferences from the 
“finds.” In so far as they are based on positive evidence—that is, on 
the presence of certain articles or features—such inferences may very 
well be justifiable. On the other hand, inferences from negative evidence 
might, in the circumstances, be highly dangerous. The discovery of a 
few Roman horse-shoes and a hippo-sandal, for instance, makes it quite 
safe to say that there were horses in or about the fort, but the entire 
absence of any trace of human footgear cannot possibly mean that men, 
women, and children habitually went unshod. 
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Implement from Quoyness, Orkney, . iM 
— from Skara Brae, - » 26, 237-8, So 
Ornament, from Skarn Bras, .  , 8 
Pierced, from Chambered Cairn at Lowa 
Dounreay, : 5 
Scapula need as n shovel, atSkara Bras, 2a 
Worked, from Skara Brae, a 
See also Awls; Axe-like Implementa; 
Beads; Bodkin; Borers; Chisels: 
Dagger; Dice; Harpoon-head; Neck- 
laces; Needles; Picks: Pin-like 
object; Pins; Playing-man; Shovel: 
Smoothers; Spatalie. 
Bones from Cists at Poltalloch, Report on, 183 
Bonnet, Broad, and Woollen Clothing, 
found on Skeleton on Dava Moor, 
Croudala,, 4 <<) «+5 «= « «=< 
Bontle Ferry, . Wy 
Bookan, Stenness, Geknas: Flint dere 
heads, ete. from, .  . 17 
— —. — Stone Axes anil Flint [niphe: 
ments from, = * . 2 o . ai i] 
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PAue 
Bookan, Stenness, Orkney, Neolithic Urn 
fragments from Cafrnat, . . . 30 
Books, Donations, and Purchases of, 
22, 28, 152, 159, 215, 812, 224, 906-6 


Borenius, Professor Tancred,clected,, . il 
Horers or Pins:— 
Bone, from Skara Brae, . » Sih 
Flint, from Bockan, Sandwick. (ar 
chase) . kl 21 
Borillus of Lezoux, Potter's Stamp of, from 
Murmrills,, . G2] 
Bottle-stamp, Glass, from Warriston, Edin- 
burgh, idonation), . wt 
Bowls, Neolithic Pottery, from Easterton 
of Hoseisle, Burghead,. . . 33. BA, Al 


— Samian, from Camelon, Falkirk, i par 
chase) F : #1 


— Hemispherical, row: Muzmrills, nab 

—— Unglazed Ware, from Mumrills,. 536 

—— Whale Hone, from Skara Broe, . . 74 

Bracelet: aee Armlet, 

Braemar, Lordshipef, . . . . . 103 

Brass, Objects of : se Brooches: Buckles; 
Chain; Hairpin; Needles; Padlock: . 
Ping: Ring: Stud. 

Brechin, Angus, Stone Axe found near, , 18 


Brecon Gaer, Rampart of Roman Fort 
mt, . a a - = . = ° 17 
Breech Block of Cannon, from Fife, (do- 


notion) .  . S10 
Briceus of Lezoux, Potter's Stamp of, fons 
Mumerills,. . yn az 
Bricks, Roman, from. Mumrills, ‘ . «» (He 
Bridge near Invermuick, 2 ee - he 
— of Dye, Kincardineshire, . . i 
— of Gairn, Aberdeenshire, - 128 
Bridgeness, Linlithgowshire, Shell deposit 
| Spe His 
Broach or Borting: bitt, fein, from Mu mivilis ity 
Brockhouse, Stow, cic Scrapers 
and Whorl from, . a 16 
Bronze :— 
Fragment of, from Cist at Poltalloch, . 162 
Objects of :— 
Baluster-shaped Object from Mum- 
Filla, . is] 
Cop-shaped Object from Mumrilis, fad 
“ Header" from mould, found at Mum- 
Fila is Ps Ha | 
See also Armlet; Awis; Axes: 
Brooches; Ear Ornaments: 


Loops; Mountings; Palstave; Pin: 
Seal-box; Spear-heads; Spoons: 
Swords: Tag. 
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rane Pacr 
Brooches :-— Burrell, Sir William, elected, - i 
Brass, Highland, from Aberdeenshire, Barrian, Broch of, Sandwick, Orkney, 
(purchase) S'S), ose BH Hammer-stone from, .  , 18 
— —— from Tomintoul, iporchase), + 21 | Bute, County of: see Bicker’s Houses, 


Bronze, from Mumrills, . 400, 553, 555 
~—— from the Rink Fort, Selkirk, (dona- 
tion) . Bit ‘6 
— Penannular, fron’, Mumrills, er tks 
——Talismanic, from Old Deer, Aber- 
deenshire,(purchase) . . . . 2 


2S 
i) 


Silver, Highland, (donation) . .  . 2% 
—— Penannular, from Skaill, . . . 24 
Brook, William, presents Silver Spoons 
and Fork madein Aberdeen, . . 15 
Brough, William, elected, .  . 2 
——-—— presents an Axe, Arrow-henda, a a 
Pointed Implement, and Fisgarine 
Needles, .  . ~~ ee 
Brown, A. Thorburn, Death ot, Se 4 
— John Arthur, Deathof, . . . . 4 
— Miss Margaret Faber, presents frog: 
ment of Cloth of Gold from the Grave 
of Robert the Bruce, . 5 
—— William, presents Flint Trmvlemin te 
from Airbouse, . . . « . I 
Bruce, Lady Christian, .  , 190 
Bruscius, Potter's Stamp of, from Mom: 
Oh ot ee Rs 
Bryce, Professor T. H. on Bones fice Cists 
at Poltalloch, ; 183 
=i >= = sion Bonts foes Skate Str, - 2 
Bucr-cainech, trish “ cow-faced * god, . 196 
Buckles, Brass, found at Tantallon Castle, 
(donation). . . rt M4 
Backley, Francis, peenents: Sliver Tea- 
spoons, . o} >s8 - « 810 
Boddhismin Earope, . . . . ae, 
Bull, mythieal,.  . . v7, 2 
Bulle, Leaden, said to have boas found at 
Dunfermline, (donation) . . . 2383 
Ballets, Lead, from Tantallon Castle, (dona- 
tlon).  . 8 
Burgle, Dati of, Rafford, Morayshire, Jot 
Necklace from, . 165 
— Lodge, Rafford, Morayshire, Jet Neok- 
Iscefrom,. . iw axe 100 0 
Burials :— 
Cist, with Urn, at Blows, Deerness, . S77 
—- at Ednam, . . - 8d 
—— in Groundwater Hill, Orphir, - « Sl 
Medimwval,at Poltalloch, . . . . Jat 
—— Report on Bones from “CN 7 300 
Mound at Poltalloch,.  . :- = (e 
in foundations at Skara Brae,. =. 24, a6 


Bute; Clachaig, Arran; Giants’ 
Graves, Whiting Bay, Arran; Gleck- 
nabae, Bute; Michael's Grave; Mona- 
more Glen; Mount Stuart; Rothesay; 
Sliddery Water, Arran; Torlin, 
Arran; Tormore, Arran. 

Bute, Marquess of, presents Replica of the 
Bannatyne Maver,. . . . 3 .) IG 


Buttons, Jet, from Cairn at Edgerston, . 373-3 
——~ —— List of, found in Scotland, . . 376 
—— Sliver, with Cameron Coat-of-Arms, 
(oeation). “i BO ee 
Cairnamounth Pass,. =. 119 77,, 131 
Cairns >— 
Alignments of, at Kilmartin, .  . - Us 
at Glen Falloch Farm, Perthshire, . » oa 
on the Knock Hills, Edgerston, Exca- 
vation of Two, oan > . 82 
——Relicsfrom,. S74 
Horned, at Lower Dounreay, Caithness, 
Excavation of,, .  . 138 
Long, on Knapperty Hill, Avchenishie: 
Aberdeenshire, ec ee 50 iy 
——atStuckindroin,. . . . | aap 
Cairns, Adam,elected, . » 24 
Cairnwell Pass,. . 116 
Caithness: see Camster: Dountesy, wae: 
Garrywhin; Kenny's Cairn, Hill of 
Bruan; Ormiegill; Reay Links; 
Wick; Yarhouse., 
Callander, A. D., presents a Shell Bead from 
a Kitchen-midden, Tain,  . 16 
— J. Graham, on Scottish Neolithic Pot- 
tery. . ® 2 
——on Land Movessents in ‘Scotland 
in Prehistoric and Recent Times, . 314 
—— —— on Three Graves containing Urns 
of the Food. “Veusel type, . 387 
——— on the Relics found in the Rron: 
vation of Two Cairns on the Knock 
Hills, Edgerston, B74 
~~ —— presents Copper Spud and Antlers 
of Red Deer, . 24 
Calvinus of La Grautesenque, Potter's 
Stamp of, from Mumrills, . 518, 521 
Cambusdoon, Alloway, Ayrshire, Cross-slab 
ap Sir ae 
—— Mungo's Well at, > ARE - 37 
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Camelon, Falkirk, Stirlingshire, Iron Spear- Chert, Objects of (contd.):— 
head and Fragments of Samian Bowls Scrapers, found between Archerfield and 
SOAS Sa er et ee ee dene al Gullane Point, (donation) . . . 


Cameron, Arms of, on Silver Button, . - il 
——and Haliburton, on Tile from 


Dirleton Castle, .  . ws 
Campanulate Dish, Samian, Vrasoiekin of, 

from Mumrilis, , no 
Campbell of Glen Falloch, Maveolonm of 

family of,. . - S83 
Campbeltown, Argyll, Azilian Site at, » SIT 


Camster, Caithness, Neolithic Pottery from 


Cairn at, . Stu ot St ie . 86 
Capel Mounth, .  . - ~ 6, wos 
Carmichael, Rev. D., presents Communion 

Tokens, .  . 15 
Cassius of Heiligenbery, Potter's Stamp of, 

from Mumriils, .  . | 
Castlecary, Stirlingshire, Axe hammer 

from,. . aj Pa PR 
Castle Mand, Aberdeenshire, ¢ eo « 3 
Castles :— 

of Mar, the Early, . . . . - 3 
onislandin Loch Kinnord, . . . 1s 
Cat, Wild, Footprints of, on Roman Brick 
from Mumrills, . . . . £57i,5m 
Cauldron, the Gundestrup Silver, —. 108, 108 77. 


Celtic God on a Scottish Sealptured Stone, 
Dicuxdl etetcnmrey sat Mar 6: BE 
— Warriors, Description of Costume of, 199 
Cernunnos, the “squatting god,". =, 106//,, 19, 
aes, 28s, 210 

Cetaceous Bone, Basin of, from Skara Brae, 

Chain, Brass, Fragment of, from Tantallon 


Castle, (donation). . . . . 
Chaisteil Grigoir, Glen Falloch, .  . + & 
—— Hab, Glen Falloch, . ~ -ote Oe 
Chalcedony Scraper, found between 

Archertield and Gullane Point, . =. 1 
Chalons, France, Bronze Palstave found in 

the Saone ear, . dv fal) 25 
Chamney, William, J. P., alected, ie 2 
Chapel-site at Glen Falloch Farm, . . 3 
Charm-stones >— 

The Ardioch, exhiblted, . . . . Sil 
The Glenorchy, of Brondalbane, . . BR 
The MacLean Leug, .  . 2 
Cheese-press, Fragment of, from Mumrills, can 


Chert, Objects of :— 
Axe, from Stenness, Orkney, .  . 
Blade, Battered, from Crichton arm. 
Ford,. . 21 
Implements, Mousteriani, “from Dinan, 
Cétes-<du-Nord, France,. .  . 19, 214 


- 
= 


Chesterknowes, Chapelhill, Cock burnspath, 
ames Ochre found in Cist 
2 102 
Chitde, ‘Professor v. Gordon, presents Pe 
Flint Axe, “ o 19 
— ——-and J. Wilson Pateison,: Pro- 
visional Report on the Excavations at 
Skara Brae, and on Finds from the 
1927 and 1928 Campaigns won SS 
Chisels :— 
Bone, fromSkara Brae, . . . 234, 9M 
Tron, from Linlithgow Palace. (donation) 19 
Cinnamus of Lezoux, Potter's Stamp of, 


from Mumrills, a) vie 
Cirrus of Lezoux, Potter's Stamp of, from 
Mumrili,,. .  . = - ‘« Bt 
Cist-burials in Orkney, Sane, oa vo iO 
Cistercian Tile Makers, . 3. . . . 28 
Cists — 
Short at Blows, Deerness,, . . . 877 
— at Culduthel, Inverness, . . . 217 
—, Dunersigaig, Crinan, . . . 161 
——,, Ednam, . . . «© - 
—— » Groundwater Hill, Orphir, - » So 
— ,, High Cocklaw, near Berwick, . 370 
—— ,, Poltalloch, e en 158 ff. 
Grooves in Slabs in, » + “sean 
Report on Bones from, . 183 


at West Puidrite, in the Pariah of Evie 

and Rendall, Orkney, Note on, . . 190 
containing a Food-vessel, at North Gyle, 

Corstorphine, Edinburgh, . aos 

in Mound and Stone Cirele, at Poltalloch, 199 

in foundations, at Skara Brae, . 254-238 

Long, on Reay Links, ~ s “os » tee 

Wood lining In, . 3 - 362 
seagate Arran, Neolithic ree 

- «S146 7, 70, 88 

Diksha Mult of Kintyre, Argyll, Stone 

Axe from,. . 
ee) or Clachinteentane, Place. 


Clach tare tam | Beesenikes Glen Falloch, “sie A 
——nean Tairbh or Puipit Rock, near 
Ardin, . 
Claddochside, Kihnaronotk, Dombarios- 
shire, Stone Axe from,. . . 
—— Worked Flintsfrom, . 
Clandius?, Coins of, from Mumritis, 39, 550, 363 
Clay used in stracture of Chambered Cairn 
at Lower Dounreay, . . . , 143 
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Pade 
Clay Luting in Cint at West Puldrite, 
Grkegy, i. = 8 ob Ce 101 f. 
— Object of: are Pot, 
Cleats, Iron, from Muimrilis, » w« « BS 
Olifford, Mrs Elsie M., elected, OF Biel 


Cloth of Gold, Fragment of, from the 
Grave of King Robert Bruce, (do- 
Ration) . a 1h 

Clothing, Woollen, and broad Bonnet: found 
on Skeleton, Dava Moor, Cromdale,. 9% 

Clouston, J. Storer, exhibits » Silver Penan- 
nular Brooch from Skill, . . . 24 

Clova, Angus, Monastery of, . : » ee 

Clal-like Tioplement from Site of the Broch 
of Redland, Firth, Orkney, (donation) 17 

Oluny’s Cave, Craigdhu, Inverness- shire, 
Skean Dhu found in, .  , 18 

Cnoc Sligach, Oronsay. Aricyll, Azilian Site 
at, * * ay 

Cockburn, Her, I. Hutehison, elenbed, » Bi 

Cocklaw, High, near Berwick, Féod-vessel, 
fragments of Jet Necklace, and Knife 
of Black Flint from Cist at, 

— -— — Urn and Jet Necklace from a 
short Cistmt, .  . : ‘ee ee, 

Coins:— 

Penny, Crosraguel, found at Tantallon 
Castle, i ° a : 14 
Roman, found at Mumrills, 4 2 Ee fF. 
—Denarius of Antoninus Plus, from 
Blackraw, Midcalder, (donation) , 2 
—— of Domitian, from oeseals 
Law, idonation) a | 2 * bay 

Coire Earbh, Place-name,  . . Bal 

Colstonn, East Lothlan, Flint Boraber teow, 15 

Comyn, Sir Alexander, of Buchan, . . 118 

Cooking-pots, found at Mumrilis,. . 

—fromSkarmHrae, . 242, 24, 24, 20, ow 

Copper, Object of : see Spud. 

Corbel, Norman, from site of the Monastery, 


Old Melrose, . + » 
Cornelian, Intaglio, from Matauri. . « i 
Corrie, John M., presenta Objects from 

Orkney, .  . i7 


— — of « Short Cixt. aut Weat Puldrite 
In the Parish of Evie and Hendall, 
Orkney, . . 4 » 100 
Cosens, P.H., presents a Curling Stone, . 3 
Costume of Celtic Warriors on Gundestrup 


Cauldron,. . 18 fF, 
Cothill, Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire Gold Tore 

from,. =. Ser fa) BR 
Council, Report sad the (oe 28), *) Jet tte ii 


Couper Road, . eh arte Te, 15 


Craig, Auchindolr, . Aberdeenshire, Neo 


aL, 12 | 
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reoe 
Cow Low, near Buxton, Jet Necklace fron, 
167, Lie 
Cowle, Morton J. H., elected, a ete 
— Thomas Kennle, elected, 2 eo 2 
Cowle Mounth,.  . - « 134 137 
Cowlam, ¥ orkshire, Bronze Ear Ornament, 
Axe-hammer, and Jet Bead from, . 173 
Crugabus, Islay, as Neolithic Pottery 
from, . —. 31, Ga, 8a 


lithhce Urn from, . oH, 0, 77, i, U1 


Ornigie, Ayrshire, Axe-hammer from, a 


Craigie, John, elected, . . : 4 
Cran, John, presents an old Alms Box, . ool 
Crannogin Loch Kinnord, . . 11 
Creciro of Banassac, Potter's Stamp of fra 
Mumrills, . ' . . Ft | 
Cree, James E., presents an ‘Aas jammer 
and Anvil-stones, . ~~ « 
Cree, River, Azilian H Ar yAhOn Frou . , ae 
Crichton Castle, Midlothian, Floor Tiles 
found at, . > a0 
—— Farm, Ford, Midlothian, Flint Imple- 
ments froni, at be 
Criciro of Lezoux, Potter's 'sStamp of, fou nd 
at Murmrills, . - = oo fe OO 
Cromar, Lordshipof, . 1g 
Crosraguel Penny, found at Tantallon 
Cit le, (donation) * * * + a lt 
Crosses :-— 
Incised on boulder at Blairston, Alloway, 
Ayrshire,. . , » io 
from Haddington, part of, (durintton) » 
» Maughold, Isle of Man, . . a 
« Port y Vallen, Isle of Man, . oi 
Uross-pillar at Suie, Glen ae Perth: 
Bhire,. = . a : a B40 
Cross-slabs :— 
at Balleigh, Isleof Man, .  . + + ay 
> Cambusdoon, Alloway, . cl |e 
o» Reeill W olrrey, Isle of Man, is | 


Cryne Corse Mounth, .  , ‘ 128, 13 
Culduthel, Inverness, Jet Necklace anil 


Bronze Awl from, . , - : » 
—— — A Short Cist at, 2 S1y 
Cumming, Victor J,, presents Silver Toddy 
Ladies and Spoans, 2 @ «. oo TR 
Cupmarks — 
at Duinish, Crianlarich, parietal. » Ba 
» [nvernrnan, , ar eee S| 
» Loibmore, » «» He 
Cup-shaped Ohject, Bronce: aaa Mumritis, iit 


Cups :- 
Horn, with Bone Attachment, (purchase) 924 


INDEX, 


Cups (contd.):— — 
Samian Ware, Two-handled, from Mum- 
UM a 2a a : - «+ 619 | 


Stone, from Kirkton, Dyce) (donation) ae 
mate of Vertebre of Whale, at Skara 
Hrae, . " : «| oe, BT 
Curle, Alexnaniler 0., ‘aad Sir George 
Macdonald, on The Roman Fort at 
Murmrills, near Falkirk, 
— James, presents «a Pair of Bronze oops 
from Newstead Roman Fort, . . 
— — presenta Aves, Axe-hammer, Stone 
Pendant, Bronze Spear-head, Pai- 
lock, part of a Norman Corbel, and 
Leaden Bulla, 
Curling Stone for use on polished wooden: 


floor, (donation) . . . a 
Currie, John, Denthof. . 2. 1. ow le 4 
Dagda, Irish pod, . 208 
Dugger or Pin, Bone, from Skara ‘Bra, . 
Dale, Harray, Orkney, Stone with sicauits 

cavities from, . . 215 


Darnick, Roxburghshire, Tilehouse wear, : 
Dava Moor, Cromidale, Morayshire, Homan 
Skeleton with ee found in a 
moon, .  . ie tp sh 
Davachindore (Auphindoieh . a ae 
Davan, Loch, Aberdeenshire, Fort on, ; 
Davidson, George, presents [ron Axe-head, 
Bronze Spear-head, Wooden Ink-pot, 
and Silver Toddy Ladle, . . 1g 
Dawyck, Peeblesshire, Stone Whorl fiom, ll 
De Bisset, Family of. of Aboyne,. . 
De Latour, The Countess Vincent Baillet, 
presents a Silver Highland Brooch, . 


De Lundin, Thomas: see Durward of Scot- 
land. ‘ 
De Hobeck, Admiral Sir John Michael, 
Bart., Deathof, . . 4 
Deer, Red, Antlers of, from Kitehen- anid 
don on River Avon, (donation) . . 214 
— —— Remains of, found at Mumrills, 570, 473 
Deer-born, Objects of :— 
Implements from Hach mhie Connnin, 
Vallay,.North Vint, . « «§ » SS 
— found near Stirling, . . . « #18 
Tines, from Mumrills, » « » Offi-4, ATO 


See ofeo Hondle; Peg or Fin. 
Denholmbill, Cavers, Roxburghshire, Bead, 
Whorl, and Mounting from,(purchase) 20 f, 
Dice, Bone, from Skara Hrne, . ot) 
Dies, Steel, forstriking Communion Tokens, 


(donation) ' i ae - c » 81 


= 
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Dinan, Cétes«ln-Nord, France, Mousterian 
Implements from, . . . . 249,214 

Dingis Howe, Orkney, Pottery from, .  . 71 

Dirleton Castle, Enst Lothian, Mediaval 


Tiles from, - = 1 . 206 
Dise, perforated, from Skara Hien - 5 wee 
Dishes :-— 

Campanulate, Samian, Fragments of, 

from Mumerills, . : 510 

Unglazed Roman Pottery, from Mum. 
Fills; . z 7 = . 8, fl? 
Stone, from Skara Bras, ee » 237-8 

| Dom of Doms stamped on Amphorn ‘from 
Mumrill4,. . 5 . » 
Domitian, Colin of, from Munciiie, - w=» » oe 
| —— Denarius of, from Traprain Law,. . 322 

Donald, J. S., presents Forfarshire Con- 

stable's Badge andl Two Communion 

Tokens, .  . lil 
Dornoch Cathedral, Sutherland, Mediwval 

Tile from, a x : . 05 
— Firth, Land imoveniente in, 1 TE wl 
Doune, Perthshire, Bronze Spear: Head 

found near, .  . one 
Dounreay, Lower, Caithness, Hl ened Cairn 

Ab 5 140 
— —-— Beaker Pottery from, af, oR, iif. 
— — —— Neolithic Pottery from, . S7, 08 
Dowsett, James H. H. Macgregor, elected, a 
Dronbus of Heiligenberg, Potter's Stamp 

off,from Mumrills, . . , . #8 
Drove Roads :— 

TheCouper,. . +. . . 1, 135 
The Boltinstone, . : », ie 
Drum Castle, Aberdeenshire, Stratexie 

Poaitionof, ° .  . ae . 
Drumalban, : . It 
Drinmond, Robert, OBE, Death of, i 4 
Duinish, OCrinnlarich, Perthshire, Cup- 

pty <2.) A a ies’ | 
Dumbartonshire: se Arden; Ardlui; 

Arrochar; Har Hill; Blarstainge; 

Claddochside, Kilmaronock; Dum- 

buck; Luss; Old Kilpatrick: Stock- 

indroin. 
| Dombuck, Dumbartonshire, Pile Structure 

F : * - : : : S17, 310-20 
Dumfriesshire: ace Gilnockie Castle, 

Duin, The, or Round Hill, Glen Falloch, , 34 

Donbar, Mra Duff, on ao Supposed Flint- 
worker's Site near Findhorn, Moray- 
shire, . : é . ma 


Duncraigaig, Argyll, ‘en in Cist ut, « < Bl 
Dunean, Percival C., elected, a aes 3 
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Dundee, Angus, Toddy Ladle, Silver, made 
in, © a é . 2 * . + 
Dunfermline, Fife, Leaden Bulle said to 
havebecenfoundat, . . . . 
— Abbey, Fife, Medimval ‘Tiles: found 
ca vans es ee ik 
— — =— Sitirrupfrom, . . . . 
Dunlop, J. C., presents Medal of the Beg- 
gars’ Benison Club, i ee 
Thins :— 
Bun in Loch Obisary, North Uist, .  , 
— on Rodhan Duin, Vallay, North Uist, 
—Thomaidh, Vallay Sound, North 
OT 2c Se 
Duns, Berwickshire, Stone Whorl found 
near Grueklykea Railway Bridge,  . 
Durris, Castle of, Aberdeenshire, Strategic 
posltionof, 2. ok ow ee 
Dorward, Colin, ris Ce Pree ©. 
— of Scotland, Thomas de Lundin, . 
Dye, Bridge of, Kinecardineshire,, .  . 


Ea, or Dagan, Babylonian Fishgod, . 
Ear Ornaments :— 
Bronze, from Cowlam, Yorkshire, . 


. = = 7 


Gold, from Orton, host. com Tr ear 
Earth-house at Foshigarry, North Uist, ~, 
— atGalson, Lewis, . . 


East Lothian: see Archerfield; Colstoun: 
Dirieton; Gullane Point; Hidding- 
ton; Hedderwiek; Morham: North 
Herwick; Tantallon Castle; Tra- 
proin Law ; Tyne Estuary. 

Edgerston, Roxburghshire, The Excavation 
of Two Cairns on the Knock Hills, , 

Edinburgh :— ' 

Alms Box from, . : 7 , : 
Bronze Sword purchased in, .  . . 
Mortar and Pestle, Stone, bought in, 
Padlock, Brass, madein, . . 
Silver Tea-spoons made in, SL 
Weighing Beam and Salt Holler, 
bhonghe tn, Face Ff eet 
Edinburgh :— 
Castle, Hammers, Hammeroxe, anid 
Key from, - Pe tea 
Granton Castle, Shell Deposit at, .  . 
Gyle, North, Corstorphine, Urn from a 
ShortCistat,. . . « . 
High School, Prize Medal of, (purchase) 
Holyroodhouse, Hand-made Iron Nail 
er ectee) CEng ne 
Ladies Institution, Park Place, Prize 
Meteors. “a! lg 


- = 


INDEX. 
race rage 
Edinburgh (cond, ):— 
18 Lochend Meadows, PerforatedStonefrom, 34 
Warriston, Bottle-stamp found al,., . 98 
Bis ire anlage Lelth, 
Ednam, Roxburghshire :-— 
iio Short Cist Inhumation nt, .  @ ote 
oo Flint Knifefrom, . 2. 3 . « . 388 
Edwards, Arthur J. H,,on Excavations at 
all Reay Links and at 4 Horned Cairn ab 
Lower Donnreay, Caithness, . . [88 
31 | Eilean an Tighe, North Uist, Inverness: 
a shire, Neolithic Pottery from, 


Itt, 135 


Lie 


oe be A 
133 || 


ley 


174 
17a 
a1 
310 








38, 72, 807, 88, 90, O48, a3 

Elliot, Lient,-Col. The Hon. Fitzwilllam, 
Death of, . : : k «oO + 7 4 
Elsick Mounth,, . 2. 5 , . «. Rs 
Ely, George, presents a Lend Weight, - Le 


Eodhbudin, Croit, Place-name, 2 - Fi rt 
— Eas, Place-name, . . . . #25 
Epona, Horse goddess, . + «: foc 
Eskimo Harpoon Head, (donation)  . Bi 
Exeavations :— 

The Roman Fort st Mumirills,. . . , S08 


at Reay Links and at a Horned Cairn at 
Lower Dounreay, Caithness, . . 198 
+» Skara Brae, Provistonal Report on the, 
and on Finds from the 1987 and 1923 
Campaign, . . . yy , . 2 
of Two Cairns on the Knock Hills, 
Edgerston, Roxburghshire,, .  . aT 


Fair Isle, Shetland, Tolaeco-pipe found: tn 


Grave in the North Ha ven, . - 13 
Fairley, John A, presents Gingerbread 
Moulds, , iF ae! t | 


Faustina Senior, Coin mf, from Mumrills, i, 593 
| Perguson, James A,, Death a 4 
— W.L., presents Flint, Stone, and Hronze 
Axes, 0 Polisher, anda Whorl, . » bb 
Ferintosh, Ross-shire, Mould for Flat 
Bronze Axe frou, . i z i ; IZ 
Ferniebrae, Chapel of Gariooh, Aberdeen- 
shire, Cinerary Urns and Neolithle 
Pottery from, , - 77, Be 
Fibule: sce Brooches: 
Fife :— 
Iron Breech Block of Cannon from, - #10 
See also Balmerino : Dunfermline ;Green- 
hill, Balmerino: Incheolm Abbey ; 
Inchkeith; Lindores Abhey ; May, 
Isle of; St Andrews: Taytleld, New- 
pork. 
. Findhorn, Morayshire, Note on 4 Supposed 
Flint-worker's Site near, . . ,. Sa 


Findlay, Jomes T., Death uf, le ns 

— Sir John B., presents a Plaster Model 
ofthe Roman Baths at Mumrills,  . 

Finland, Cast of Ceremonial Stone Weapon 
from Malms, . . 

Finnerey, East, Dnnectst, Aberdesnnlifre: 
Neolithic Pottery from, ‘ 








Fir Mounth, . - « « « U7 | Forsyth, Dr William, presents Collection of 
Firth, Mr, presents nx Reroicteend: 5 Wi Communion Tokens, . . «© «© IW 
— — presents Flint Scraperand Knife, Forton Loch Davan,  . 130) 
‘and PleceofOx-hide, . . . . | Fort Roman, at Mumsills, 1 near “Falkirk, 
Flakes :— Tit =| 08 
Flint, from between Archertield and Fortune, John R., presets Flint Sorapers 
Gullane Point,idonation) . . . WU and Whaorl from Brockhouse, Stow, 
—— from Cairn at Edgerston,. . « 375 and Flint Implements from Airhouse, 
— , Skam Bme,. 23), 242, 255, O57, 27 Oxton, . Shuai cele tae 
—  » Stenness, (donation). . » I | Foshigarry, North Uist, Inverness-shire, 
Obsidian found in Short Cist at Cul- Enrth-houseat, . «. 4. . 1D 
futhel, Inverness,. . . « 219,223 ) Poster, James, presents iron Breech Block 
Flint :— of Cannon, . . #10 
Plece of, in Cist at Poltalloch, . iff | France, Mousterian Implements from 
Objects of -— Dinan, Cites-<tu-Nord, . . 19 
Adgelike Tinplement, from Laken: 
heath, Suffolk, .  . . ih 
[niplement from Atrhonse, Oxton, Gairn, Bridge of, Aberdeenshire, . . 13 
(donation). . « «+ «+ «+ %J6 | Galbraith, DrJ.d., elected... . Ti 
— from Skarn Hrne, . . ai —exhildts the Ardloch Charm: 
— Pigmy, from eae (donk: BLONES, ° : , Bel 
Hon) = fae > 1? | ——— presents an Bronze Axe Monid, . 
«= 1) Galeon, Lewis, Roasshire, Earth-house 
— Pointed, from Heddle Hill, Firth, * Bey te #10 
Orkney, . . WF | Garrywhin, Caithness, Neolithic View: Sie 
— Sluig-shaped, from Hockan, Sten: thents from, . a0 
ness, (purchase), 21 | Geirisolett, North Uist, Boaker-like Pottery 
— from Crichton Harm, Ford, from,. . Se oe 
(purelinse) . . » 2) | —— Chambered Caten re wg a8 
—Subtriangular, from “Booka, Gemellus of Rheinzgabern, Potter's Stamp 
Stentiwss . 21 oft, from Mumrills, . . .« 52a 
Worked, from Clnddoehside, ‘Kilmaro- Gemmell & Oo,, Messrs, present on old 
nok, * # ® # ® sl) Padlock, e Bf 
— from Crichton Waris, Ford, ipur Giant’ s Graves; Whitiag Bay, hyenas! Beaker 
chase) * . ® . ® 21 Uri sided a ' a 48, if) 
— from Stenness, Orkney . : Pottery from, 31, 46, 65 
—Chip of, near tho Pulpit Rock, Gilmour, Frige.- Gin: Sir Robert, re-elected 
Ardila i, Py * PI i * a meh to Council, a . . a 3 
See olag Arrow-hends: Axea: Blade: Glineckie Castle, Dauiiienshire Tubular 
Flakes; Knives; Scrapers. Padlock, with Key, from, . wit 
Fllnt-worker's Site near Findhorn, Moray- Glass, Roman, Frogments of, from Mort: 
shire, Noteona Supposed, . . . S13 rills, . Ms 
Footprints of wild cat on Roman Brick — Objects of: ‘see Beads; Bottle- stamp: 
found ut Mumrilis, ae il | Glecknalme, Bute, Beaker-like Vessel from, 94 


Forbes, Charles W,, of Callendar, es 
Collection of Relics from the Roman 


Fort at Mumrilla, . ea = 


- 37,6277 
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4 | Fordoun House, Kincardineshire, Jet Neck- 
| lace from,. . 100 
33 | Forfarshire Constable's Radwe, (donation) . . 
See alec Anpua, 
3) | Forhaven, Angus, Mediwval Tiles found 
S10 


ub, .. ee ss . * 8 
Fork, Silver, made in Aberdeen, idenation) 1a 














— — Neolithle Pottery from, .  . 31, 49, 85 
Glenarthar, The Rt. Hon. Lord, Death of, 4 
Glen Falloch, Perthshire, Stone Axe from, 343 





586 INDEX. 

FAoE race 

Glen Falloch Farm, Perthshire, Rounil Hairpin, Brass, found at Tantallon Castle, 
Cairn and Chapel-sitent, . . . a4 (dgnoation). 2. i « « .« « id 

Glenluce Abbey, Wigtownshire, Medieval | Haliburton, Arms of, on Tile from Dirleton 

Tiles at, . ee: ao tc ce “a Castle . . . — a » 

— Sands, Land movementin, . . . 8) Hall, Miss, presents a Clay Pot from St 
— — Bronze Sword from, Ae eee Ge Andrews Cathedral, . .. , oof 
— —— Neolithte Pottery from, — My Jini, |, 5) ee, owl mee ee 
0, G8, 78, 81 77, 85, 83, 00-03 | Halliday, Thomas M.elected, . .. 3D 

Glenorchy Charm-stone of Breadalbane, . 362 Hamilton, Duke of, Arms of, on Bottle- 

Glen Trool, Stewartry. of Kirkend bright, et ee, Ace Se | 

Bronze Pinfrom, . . . . . Hammer-axe, Stone Worker's, from Edin- 
Glynn, Major M., presents Dies for striking burgh Castle, (donation)  , - 18 


Communion Tokens, . . . . 21 
God, A Celtic, on a Scottish Sculptured 
Stone(Meigle, . . .« « « 196 
Goda, Celtl, .« .« .« s& « -« 18 Wf. 
Goldin Scotland and Ireland, . . , [ss 
— Objects of: see Ear Ornaments; 
Lunule ; Medallion; ‘Toros. 
See feo Cloth of, 
Goodmanham, Yorkshire, Jet Pendantfrom, 167 


Goudie, James M., Death of,. . . . I 
Gow, Neil, Horn Spoon and Wooden Ladle 
which belongedto,, . . . .. 
Gowrie, William, Earlof, . . .; . 308 
Grafitti on fragments of Samian Ware 
from Munuirills, ee aN Oat) oy HS 
Graham, James N., Death of, a PTT me - 4 
Grant,John, elected, . . . . .« #10 
Granton Castle, Edinburgh, Shell Deposit 
Merete ets: -s «dee «& cucan Be 
Graves, Three, containing Urns of the 
Food-vessel Type, . 3. 0. ST, S88, STO 


— Short, at Old Kilpatrick, i sk oe Can 
— Stone-lined, Long, at Brouch an Drum- 

tiln or Kill y Kiaran, Poltalloch, 1h 
Greenhill, Balmerino, Fife, Urns from, . 163 
Greenock, Renfrewshire, Silver Teaspoon 


eae ee ee ee | 
Groundwater Hill, Orphis, Oriensy, Group 
ofCistaal, . , 80 


Gullane Point, East Lothian, Flint and 
Stone Implements found hetween 
Archerfeldand, . . . . « It 

Gandestrup Silver Cauldron, - Tie, 108 sr 

Guy, Sheriff John C., Death of, . ; 4 

Gyle, North, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, Urn 
fromaShort Cistat, . . . . jm 


Haddington, East Lothian, Part of head of 
Crogafrom,. .. . . « « « iw 

Hadrian, Coins of, from Mumrills, . . Asa 

Hematite, Piece of, from Skara Broe, 253, 208 


Hammers, Hlacksmith’s or Armourer's, 
from Edinburgh Castle, (donation) . 19 
Hammer-stones :— 
from the Broch of Burrinn, Sandwick, 


Orkney, (donation). . . . . 8 

» Reay Links, ee ee 
Handle, Bronze, from. Mummrills, . ; . bat 
— Deer-horn, from Bach mhic Connain, 

Vallay, (donations, . , =, Bi} 
Harpoon, Azilian, from River Cree, -. a7 


— Head, Eskimo, of Hone and Iron, 
idonation). Raeiet! lh ie re tn 
Haughton House, Alford, Aberdeenshire, 
Iron Axe-head from,  , 1S » “ee 
Hay, Robert J, A., Death of, . oF 4 
“Header,” Bronze, from Mould found int 


Momrills, =. 0 Os . i 
Heating by Radiation from the Walls In 
Roman Baths,, . .  , = 400 fF, 488 
— of Roman Baths, Two Methods newly 
Hlustrated for, at Mumrills, : 457 jf. 
— of Rooms by Hypocanat, Invention and 
Methods of, , : » 446, 455, 457 7. 


Hebrides, Outer, Weighing Beam from, 
(donation), . . . t. oe, 1 
Hodderwick, East, Lothian, HBeaker-like 
Potteryfrom,, . . |, ah, 
— — Neolithic Pottery from, 
25, 07, 77, BOF, AGL, 5S, 00, of. 


| Heddle Hill, Firth, Orkney, Flint Arrow- 


heads from, o * = = a + I 
Henderson, Carl, presents Bullets, wte,, 
from Tantallon Castle, . $e gece 13 


— Dr Hester Morris, elected, . . , a 
— MissS.H., presenta a Hand-made Nail, 333 
Heraldry -— 
Arms of Cameron on Silver Button, » It 
— Haliburton and Cameron, on Tile 
from Dirleton Castle, . « . 
—— Ruthven impaled with Stewart on 
Tile from Dirleton Castle, .  . . SB 
Zcvorrecor ph bes Designs, Symbolism of, ano 








. 
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Hercules Magusanus, Altar to, found near | Inverarnan, Perthshire; Stone Circle and 

Mumrills,. .. . « : Sti Rock Sculpturings mt, . . . « cai 
Herdman, John H., presentsa Bottle-atamp, — Stone Axe from, ' a2 
Hewison, John KR. elected, . . .« 214 | Inveravon, Linlithzowshire. Kltchen. 

Hide, Ox, Piece of, from Peat-bog waa midden near, . . . «»« « » Si 

Bigawell, Stenness, (donation) . . 10 | Invermuick, Bridge near, . . . «. WG 
Hippesandal, from Mumrills, . . . 530 | Inverness, BoarStone near,. . . «. 1 
Hirn, Professor Y., presents Cast af a Cere- —<A Short CistatCulduthel, . . . 7 

monin! Stane Weapon,.  . 20 | — Spear-head, Bronze. from, (donation). 152 
Holman, Joseph, presents Tach: Ips Inverness-shire: #¢ Bach mhile Connnain, 

from a grave, Fair Isle. Shetland, . 18 Vallay, North Uist: Benbeouwla: 
Holyhead, Anglesea, Jet Necklace from, 167, 172 Clony’s Cave, Craigdhu; Caulduthel; 
Holyroodhouse ; see Edinburgh. Dun Thomaidh, Vallay Sound, North 
Hooks, fron, from Mumrills,, . . « GM-& Uist; Eilean an Tighe, North Uist: 
Hope, Rev. Leslie P., elected, Fe a Peshigarry, North Uist: Gelriaclett, 
oa ——ona Unique Relle of Rodney North Uist; Langass Barp, North 

and the Battle ofthe Saints, . . Uist; Obisary Loch, North Uist; 
Horn, Objects of: ace Cups; Ladle; Spoons. Rudh on Duin, Vallay, North Uist; 
Horns, Drinking, from Aberdeenshire, Sig More, South Uist. 

(purchase) aS a ck - «+ SE) Inverorie, Aberdeenshire, Ada-hammer 
Horse, Hemains of, found in Seoblarid, . 500 fromthe Bassof, . . °°. . . J 
—goddess, . . ; - « S06) Treland, Hronze Socketed Axe from, . . 16 
Horse-shoes, [ron, from Mumrills, - + S57 | —Goldin, . . ‘sao ce 2 
Houston, Keyworth E., elected, .  . . J | Dron, Objects of, from Munmrilla; . » 8B 
Human Remains :— — — Wedge-shaped, with burred end, 

found in Cist at Cuolduthel, Inverness, . 210 from Mumerills, een ere f. 
atEdnam, «2. 91 os « w» « « S512 See algo Auger: Axes; Bezel; Boat- 
in Orkney, Hepart on, A” ek est hook; Bolts; Breech Block: Broach ; 
aot Poltalloch,Keporton, . . . +. 18 Chisels; Cleats; Hippo-sandal; 
« West Puldrite, Orkney, Bers 100 | Hooks; Horse-shoes; Keys; Knives: 
Reporton, . : 2d 1 Ladle or Skillet; Lamp; Lineh-pin: 
from Chambered Cairn at ‘Lower Donn: Loop; Nails; Oxgond: Padlock: 
reay, wo - id, 49 Polishers; Punches; Qoarrel; Rings; 
Report an, Ww A « « MO Rings, Finger-; Shackle; Skean 
in Foundations at Shara Brae. Sy, 255 Dhn; Socketa: Spear-heads: Spikes: 
Report on, . . . o79 Spring; Staples; Stirrup. 
Hypocaust, Channeled, at Mumrills, . 157, 48) | Tronstone implements from Skora Bree, 244, 238 
——Inventionof, . . . « « « #6 | Irvine, Mrs, presenten Whorl, . . 3. @ 
— Pillars at Muwirills,. . . 45 | —— Peter, presents Arrow-heads, Knife, 
Scrapers, and Pointed Hinde, . . 17 
Iceni, Emblems on Armourofthe, . . WF | Island, Artificial, see Crannog. 

Incheolm Abbey, Fife. Medieval Tiles Ivar's Knowe, near Hillhead, Sanday, Ork- 
found at,. . a10 ney, Perforated Stone and Two Flint 
Inchyalbralth, Loch Lomond, Dambarton- Serapersfoundat,. . . . . 1 

shire, Flint Axefrom, . oo. « 8) Ivory, Beads and Cube of, from Skara Brae, 275-6 
Inchkeith, Fife, Chisel-like Teinhernen te 

from Kitehen-midden on, .  . a7 
Inchmurrin, Loch Lomond, Dambarton- Jacob, Miss G. H., presenta a Stone Mortar 

shire, Flint Arrow-head from, . . 336 and Pestle, . . mee as | | 
Ink-pot, Turned Wooden, from Laurence- Jars, Unglazed Ware, from Mumrills, . i-5 

kirk, . « 1s | Jet, Objects of: see Buttons: Necklaces: 
Innes, John, presenta A Perforated Stone, . . so Pendants, 
Inscription on SlabatSkarn Brae, =. . 257 | Jug, Earthenware, from Lindores Abbey, 
Intaglio from Mamrills, = . * * . iT (donation). * ® * a 4 = 13 
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rAcr 

Jug of Unglazed Roman Ware, from Mum- 
rills, s = a » = = = a bru iat 
— — — Carinnted, from Mumrills, . 54 


















Kay, John ., elected, . . -  . oe] 
Kevill Woirrey, Isle of Man, Cross-clab at, 354 


Keiller, Alexander, presents Skean Dhu 
from Clauny's Cave, Shs ME Be 
Keith, Robert, . . . |. oe 
Kelly, Dr William, on the Strategic Position 
oDrum-Castle, .. . . . . 2D 
Kennedy, William Dow, elected... : 7 
Kenny's Cairn, till of Bruan, Caithness, 
Neolithic Urn Fragments from, 
A, i, 77, 70, St, Ba Oe 
Kentigern, Saint, .  . ,  , « » 210 
Kermode, P, M. C., on More Cross-slahs 
fromthe IsleofMan, . . . , il 
Kerr, Rev, Alexander F,, elected, = cv. “LH 
Keys, Lron :— 


i 
1) 


from Edinburgh Castle,(donation). . 19 
» -Mumrilia, . 5 - . . . 3& 
Kilchoan, Argyll, Neolithic Pottery from 
im eh. 4. ow Se! aos om), OH, BS 
Kildrummy Castle. Aberdeenshire, 
106, 10K, 125, 127 
Kilmartin, Argyll, Alignments of Cairns 
and Standing-stones at, e) « « 964 
— — Slab seulptured with Axe-heads 
and Ship-figure from Cist near,, . 153 | 
—— Glebe, Argyll, Jet Necklace found in 
CHWs kk, wg 14, 1G 
Kiln, Tile, A Thirteenth-century, at North 
OPW 4 wp sl el 
Kincardine O'Neil, Aberdeenshire, Ruins 
of Church, and Fair at, 4 iii 


Kincardineshire; 4 Bridge of Dye; For- 
Goon; Lagrencekirk. 
Kindrochit Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
108, 107, Lid, 116 
Kinloss Ablwy, Morayshire, Medimval Tiles 





found at, . Noncy ce eyes 12, 300 
Kinneil, Bo'ness, Linlithgowshire, Kitchen- 

inldden near, ; . 4 i : » oda 
——. Antlers of Red Deer from, . 316 
Kinnord, Loch, Castle on ialand in, laos, 


1] 
1g 


— — Crannog in, Wo we ate 

Kintore, Aberdeenshire, The Castlehill of, 

Kirkcudbright, Stewartry of: see Glen 
‘Trool 

Rirkness, William, presents Weighing 
Heam and Salt Holder,. . . , 

Kirkton, Dyce, Aberdeenshire, Stone Axe 


and Cup from, 2 ie a. 


INDEX. 


Kirkwall, Orkney, Medimval Tiles found in 
St Magnus Cathedral, . .  . 4 
Kitchen-midden near Kinneil, Inveravon, 


Linlithgowshire, . . , . , 15-8 
Knap of Hownr, Papa Westray, Orkney, 
Flint Scraper from, ‘warm ee A al 
Knapperty Hill, Auchmachar, Aberde«n- 
shire, Long Cairnon, . . , a, GS, Bo 
— Hillock, Auchmachar, Aberdeenshire, 
Neolithic Pottery from, — -. we oe 
Knight, Rey. G. A. Frank, D.D., elected, . a: 
Kulves, from Muomrill,. 2. «» . . BOO 
Enlves s— 
Flint :— 
from between Archerfield and Gul- 
lane Polit, (donation) . — , a 
« Bain, Quoyloo, Orkney, (pur- 
chinse) . * * ® . * 2] 
+ Higswell, Stenuess, (donation). 10 


Bookan, Stenness, Orkney, (tho- 


a 
310 


nation) = Sor ; 17 
» Crichton Farm, Ford, (purchase) =I 
» High Cocklaw, near Herwilek, 
(donation), =. gO 
— from Cist at, (purchase) a2 
Noteon, . . « « 
+ Catrnat Edgersten, . | S73, 375 
» CistatEdnam, . 2 5, = apa 
+» ——at Poltalloch, : 160, 182 
Stone -— 
from Bixter, Shetland, (donation) . 12 
+ Skar Bre. . .  . OL My 
Knock Hills, Edgerston, Roxburghshire, 
Excavation of Two Cairns onthe, . 372 
Knox, John, Carved Head of, on Walking. 
stick, . : . neta s = [ee 
Kyloe, Northumberland, Jet Necklace from, 168-9 
Lacaille, A. D., presents Pigmy Flint 
Implements fron Ayrshire, anid 
Mousterian Implements from France, 19 
—— —— — Mousterian Chert lmplements 
froin Dinan, Frnee, , , 1 » £0 
——— on Ardiot Megaliths and their 
Associations; Crouses at Lol nial 
Alloway and a Short Cist at Edna, 
Roxburghshire,  , pn BY ree Fi hy 
Ladle, Horn, from Speyside, (donation) . oH 
or Skillet, Iron, from Mumrills, .  . 5am 
— Wooden, which belonged to Neil Gow, 
idonatlon). 7m - » oo 
See also Toddy Ladlles, 
Laing, George Smith, ALE.E. elected, a 


= 
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Lakenheath, Suffolk, Flint Axe and Adzxe- Loops, Bronze, from Newstead, Roman 
like lnplement from, (donation) . Fort, (donation) . . «. . | S28 
Lamont, John M.,olected, 2  .  . 0. 214) | Love, Jamies, Deathof, . . 4 
Lamp, Lron, Stem of, from Mumrills,. . Mi Low, Professor Alexander, Report on the 
—— Pottery, from Mumrills, . jut i Oa Human Bones from the Chambered 
Lanarkshire: see South Side, Coulter. Cairn at Lower Dounreay by, . . 140 
Land Movements in Seotland in Prehistoric — — —found in Cist at reat 
and Recent Times.  . S14 Puldrite, Orkney, by . 1c 
Langoss Harp, North Uist, Benker. like — — — from Some Clast Burials in 
Pottery from, . . oe Orkney, by . ,. sy Udy gar 
Langhunk, Henfrewshire, Pile Strootans Loibmore, Perthshire, Guru ah: - « 
at, . » « 817,320 |) Lomphanan, Aberdeenshire, Peelof, . . 110 
Largetreany, Donegal, Barula from, . . It | —-— Battleat . . > -- 390 
Largie, Poltalloch, Argyll, Neolithic Lunan Head, Angus, Necklace Pekin! . Ie 18 
Pottery from, .  . - = #0, 3,84 | Lunule, Gold, Distribution of, . . 170, 172 
Laurencekirk, i inentdineshiie: Turned —Originof; »« . = »« » » ‘STI 
Wooden Ink-pot from, . . 1g | ——Ornamentationon, . . . . 170,174 
Laurieston, Stirlingshire, Roman ‘Coin — from Laniine Collection,. . . 180 
found near, . . ot, | —— ,» Largetreany, Donegol,. . . 178 
Law, The, Urquhart, Morayshire Gold Tore — ,» Orton, . 7. (6m valle 
from, ~ a1 | — ,, South Side, Coulter, : 150 
Lawson, John, prenente a Roman Coin trom Luss, Glen, Dumbartonshire, Fiint Seekners 
Bluckraw, near Midenlder, . . .« found at " Fingal's Tombs,” 4g 
——otCalrnmulr, . . . «© « J | Luting, Clay, in Cist at Weat Puldtite. 
Lead :— Orkney, 2 2. ok le) le RI f. 
Fragments of, from Mumrills,. . . (ai 
Objects of: see Bull; Bullets; Sings: 
Weight: Whorl, Macaulay, John D.,elected,. . . . ga 
Leith, South, Dies for striking Communion St i eee 
Tokens of, + kal te) calm Le 215 | Mr Crae, Thomas, elected, = aoe 
Lesmoir Castle, © 2 © «= « + 2ST | Macdonald, Sir George, and Alexander oO. 
Leug, The MacLean, ; ~ =» Curle, on the Roman Fort at Mum- 
Lezoux Pottery found at Mamzilts, fut rills, nemr Palkirk,. .« .« 3 . . 808 
Lids, Pot,of SlateorShale,fromSkara Brae, 274 | ————presents Maps, ete., of the 
Linch-pin, [ron, from Mumrills, .  . iis Antonine Wall, 2...) kU, ORM 
Lindores Abbey, Fife, Small Jug found at: 13) —— Henry L., of Dunach, elected, » » 2 
Lindsay, Mrs Broun, presents a Flint Maclhnald, Dr James H,, elected, . #0 
Soraperfrom Colstoun,, . . . 15 | M‘Donald,John,Deathof, . . . . 4 
— Sir James, of Crawford,.  . 120 | MacEchern, Rev. C. Victor A., elected, . 11 
Lines, Fishing, of Horse Hair, from Perth. Macfarian, Robert Smith, elected, , a 
shire, (donation) . . 12 | Macfarlane of that Ik, Estate of, . sa 
Linlithgow Palace, Iron Chisel atid Silver Macintosh, A., presents Stone Knives and 
Pin f : wan) le ae Weighing Beams, . . News 
SS —— Medisval Tile eal “ 26 | Mackay, Rev. P. Hugh R., clected, ~ » I 
Linlithgowshire: see Bridgeness ; Inver- — William, LE.D., Desth of, .  ., 4 
avon: Rinnell, Bo'ness, — — Obituary Notice of, , fh on 7 
Looe! pr., Stamp on Mortariom fron Mum- Mackenzie, Donald A., on a Celtic God on 
villa, . 4: - + 5S a Scottish Sculptured Stone, — , 1c 
Lochgilphead to Dunadd, Asgyll, Align: — of Ardloch, Charm-stones of the family 
ment of Standing-stones and Burial of, MIL 
Sitesfrom, «. .« - li | M'Kerrow, ‘Dr ‘Aloxander R. Campbell, 
Logie Ruthven, Abartecishire, Hall of, - io elected, . . Die iak 5 
Loop, Iron, with Ring attached, from Mum- M'‘Lean, Archibald, elected, . _ or 4 3 
Fills, . . a a a * . Chartes, elected, * i rf i. ; 14] 
= 2 a 
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Pace rice 
MacLean, Duart, Charm-stone of family of, 362 | Melrose Abbey, Roxburghshire, Mediaval 
— Ross of Mull, Charm-stone of family of, 362 TilesiIn, .  . 0). 905 207, S10 
Macnab of Inishewan, Burial-ground of — Old, Roxburghshire, Norman Corbel 
family of,atSuie,. .  ,  . , fag | from Site of Monastery, . . . gmt 
M'‘Fherson, Rev, Alexander, elected,. . 11 Melus, Potter's Stamp of, from Mum- 
Macpherson, James, presents a Hand Bell, #11 lg cs le eC 
Maclrobha or Mourie,Saint,. .  . + 210) Menzies, Sir Robert, ' oo & 5 ep 
Maecor or Mair, see Ut ee TE | — William, clotted, . . =.= .» ; 32 
Maleolm, Sir Inn, of Poltalloch, elected, . 3) Messel, Lt.-Col. Leonard C. R., elected, . 5 
Malms, Finland, Cast of Ceremonial Stone Michael's Grave, Bute, Neolithic Potrery 
Weapon frown, . * ® © 4 Py from, “ * = . . . . * dl, i 
Man, Isle of, More Cross-slabs from the, . +4 | Middleton in the Wolds, Yorkshire, Jet 
Maps, ete., of the Antonine Wall,idonation) 334 Necklace from, _ we « « S&S oF 
Mar, Donald, Mormaeor of, , E - + LO | Midlothian : ser Blackraw, near Mideatcler : 
— Dunean, Ear! of, er talleds lets eee Brockhouse, Stow; Crichton, Ford: 
—-Gllchrist, Earlof, .  . . . 106, 112 Gyle, North, Corstorphine ; Newhattle 
——Isabella, Countessof, 2. . . | JIS Abbey. 
——Frovinctw,.u = «=u. 1247, | Midmar, Lorlahipof, . . . , » 1 
— The Eariy Castlesof, . . . « W2| — parish a i) a 1 
Marcellus of Rheinzabern, Potter's Stamp MigvieCastle, . . , a: ta) Tet 2) ihe 
off, from Mumrills, . ., . . ga] Mill, Colonel J., presents an old Walking. 
Marnoch, Banffshire, Die for striking stick, . ae F 1h 


Communion Tokensof,, . .  , 
Marwick, Hugh, on Some Cist-Hurinls in 
Geeeer ers kt males | Se 
Mascellio, Potter, . «© . . . 
Masclus, Potter, =P oe ee 
Mascus or Mascuns, Potter, . . , 
Matti. M. stamped on Samian Sherd from 
Mumrillg,, « . . | 
Mattus of the Allier, Potter's Stamp of, 
from Mumrilln, . . . . fy 
Maud, Castle of, Aberdeenshire, . . , 
Maughold, Isle of Man, Fragment of Cross 


from, « ‘: Z ; x . : : 
May, Isle of, Fife, Medimval Tile from the 
Priory, (donation). . . . , 
—— — Medieval Tiles found at St 
Addl riati's Priory, * ® 1 a 
Mazer, The Bannatyne, Replica af, pre: 
sented hy the Marquess of Bute, - 
Medallion, Gold, in honour of Admiral Sir 
George Rodney, . . . . 
Meilals:— 
Silver, 
Institution, {purchnse), . .  , 
Silver-gilt, of Beggars’ Henison Club, 
(donntion). ‘ ‘ = ‘ A r 
— Prize, of High School, Edinburgh, 
(purchase) oe a ee 
Meguliths, Ardiui, and their Associations, 
Meigle, Perthshire, Sculptured Stone at, . 
Melrose, Roxburghshire, Medieval Tile 
from Garden of Priorwood House, 


Prize, of Edinburgh Ladies 


S00, 310 


15 
Bi 


20 
SL) 
ET 
a5 
i 


pel a 


| Moluag, Saint, . — , 


Miller, Dr A.C., Death Me iccleas on OF 
—— Robert Schaw, W.S., Death Oe aaa ee: 4 
Minvirce, or Minuire, Place-name, ~ re 
Mitchell, Hugh, Death of, . 
— James T., elected, — , 4 ; ~ - 
Mithraism in Europe, .  . 7) ee 


Monamore Glen, Arran, Neolithic Pottery 


from, . ee et 
Montgomery, Walter Basil Graham, C.B.E., 

Deathof;. . 2. 4, ee od 4 
Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, Priory of, . 108. 


Moore, Mrs, presents a Whorl from Quoyloo, 18 
Moray, Sir Andrew de, . : : = P 
Morayshire: ae Burgie, Dam of, Ratford : 
Burgie Lodge, Rafford: Dava Moor, 
Cromidale; Findhorn; Kinloss Abbey; 
Law, Tho, Urquhart: Orton: Plus- 
canden; Hoseisle, Kasterton of, 
Morbihan, Brittany, Stone Axes,ete..from, 15 


Morham, East Lothian, Fragments of 
Medieval Tiles from, . vi, 15 : 2 
Morriston, Weat, Berwickshire, Jet Neck- 
lace from, . Jat i ae » il 
Mortar and Pestle, Stone, bought in 
Edinburgh, idonation)., . . - 6 
Mortartia, Fmgments of, from Mumrills, . 524 
— Stamps on. . 1 - ~ te > BT 
Mortars, Stone, from, Skara Ame, 240, 230, 274 
Mortlach, Hanifshire, Monastery of, , 1, LOS 
Mosshurnferd, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire, 
Azs¢hammer from, "eee » BH 


Mother goddess enlt, 8 BA es 
Moubray, John J.,Deathof,. . . . 
Moulds :— 

Stone, for Fist Bronze Axe, from 


Ferintosh, Hoss-shire, (donation) . 

—— from Mumrilia, - «| «© « «= 

Wool, Gingerbread, (donation) . . 

Mound at Poltalloch, Examination of, ; 
Mount Stuart, Bute, Jet Necklace from, 


Ley, 169, 185 


Mounth,The . « « « « -» os 

Mountings, Bronze, from Denholmbhill, 
Cavers, (purchase). . 

—— — from Muimrills, i 

Mounts, Brass, found at Tantallon Castle, 
(donation) 5 

Mousterinn Tmplements ot Chert, frou 
Dinan, France,idonation) . . = . 

Muir, Sir A. Kay, presents a Cinerary Urn, 

Muirhead, George, LLD., Deathof, . . 

Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Beaker-like Vessels 
from, » : 

Munmirills, near Falkirk, Stirlingshire, The 
Roman Fortat, . . 





L Introductory; - << . «+ ; 

If. Description of the Site,. . =. 
Il. The Early Fort, . . . 
[¥. The Antonine Fort,. .«  . 
— The Defences, . “ 

— — The Seg a gee Build- 

ing, ’ ® 


—_ — The Grnarten - 
— — The Harracks,. . =; 
— — The Commandant’s 
House, Yet) ee SS 1 
—— The Baths, * ® 
— — Water-supply and Drain- 
age, : 
— —— Roads and Streets, - 
— — Fireplaces anil — ; 
——S Pits, @ Py 
V. Annexes, . 


" 


VI. Pottery, . so GY fren ra 
Samian Ware, . » « + 
Potters’ Stampa, . ey try = 
Amphorph, - «eg 
Mortaria, ee #\y <8 
Other Unginged Ware, a0 Gd 
Native Wares, .  . 
Lampe 6) AE er mt 
Hricks and Tiles,. «§ . . 
Craw ie +e Tet te 

VIL Glass, . F a “ ‘ 1 e 
Wiis Colt. m0 os) cele fesse 








INDEX. 591 
FAGK PAGE 
Mumrills (confad.}:— 
4 IX. Other Objects of Metal :— 
Bronze, . : eg 4 . bee 
iad Na Si alee 
12 Tron, ; j ; iii 
Ta x. Objects of Stone, 3 » . 8 
S11 XI Anima) Remains, . . .  . &i 
La XIL. Summary of Heenlts, .  . fas 
Channelled Hypocaustat,, . . 457, 4 
Ditches at, . 402, 415 
114 Fragments of Medimval Potters fired in 
Kilnat, . p ‘ i - din 
i | Palisade Trenches at, = a 
, Sb-8 Plaster Model of the Roman Baths at, 
idonationi. .  . . a wee 
4 Relics from the Roman Fort at, pre- 
hented, 1s . . ‘ - wt 
214 Roman Altar found <i i: ke gy oc 7588 
215 Homan Tombstone found at, . . . HS 
I Types of Heating Ulustrated at, =. 457 ff 
Mungo's Well, Cambusdoon, Ayrshire, . 7 
Munro, Rev. Donald, DD, elected, .  , 5 
Murison, Rev, Dr, presents Arrow-heads, 
i} Scrapers, and Worked Flints from 
Be] Stenness,. .  . 16 
38 | Murlingden, near Brechin, iesous: "Per: 
4) forated Stone from, . . . . 16 
4 | Murry, David, LL.D., Death of,. . F) 
i is Obitunry Notice of, 2 7 
Mye Plantation, Wigtownshire, Neolithic 
rer Pottery from, . . . 32, Bi, 88 
4 
find 
Nails, Iron, from Mumrills, .  . feat 
43} | ——Hanid-made, from Holyroodhouse, 
Hi (donation) F F ane . o2o 
Necklaces :— 
Aue Distribution and Development of, . . I 
4s Amber, from Denmark, . . . . il 
MRE —from Wiltshire, . * : ‘ Vil 
i) Hone, from Skara Brae, . .  . 203, 2a0 
00) Jet, Fasteners of, SP eh Fn Os 165 sf 
iL —foundin England, . . , i791, 188 
mat Tabla of, . : in ~ 3 » 186 
aot) —— from Angus,, . + « <9 
ma — «». Aseynt, Sutherland: . ; 1M, lai 
ny — Balealk, Tealing, . 165, 107-8, 185 
ia — » Blinmill, Rothie-Norman, 1 
Trill — , Burgie Lodge, Rafford, . Ley, Dee 
Ell — n Gow Low, Buxton, .  . 167, 160 
Teg — .» Dam of Burgie, Rafford,.  . 1m 
Rie —  » Fordoun House, Kincardine: 
tela shire, «yim - « i 
Bau — . Holyhead, Rigatoni - lei 
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Necklaces (confd.)-— 


det, from Kilmartin Glebe, Argyil,. . 


INDEX. 


Fate 








ricE 
| Noe, Stump on M ortariim, from Mumrills, 589 


i | Nocturac, Potter, . . . i Se ee 


—— «» Kyloe, Northomberiand, » 1) | Noranside, Fern, Angus, Beaker from, . 18 
—  Lunan Head, near Forfar, 0, 168 North Berwick, East Lothian, A Thirteenth- 


——— 


« Middletonin the Wolds, York- 






century Tile Kiln nt, and Scottish 








Shes oo oa x ww Ute. 8 Medieval Ornamented Floor Tiles, . 231 
— » MountStuart, .  . 107,100, 15 Convent, Medimval Tiles at, , 207, a10 
— « Pitkenmedy, Aberlemno, 18 | Notman, Robert C., elected”,  . . 2H 


— ».  Pitreuchis, . mes : . 
— found near Pinsoarden, .  . 
—from Tayileld, Newport, .  . 
— ww» Weaverthorpe, Yorkshire, . 


+ Windle Nook, Hargate Wall, 


167, 180 


« West Morriston, Berwickshire, 







1 

71 | Oban, Argyll, Azilian Sites a UL: | Ee ai 
Obisary, Loch, North Uist, Dun in, . « 39 

iff | Obsidian, Flake of, found in Cist at Cul- 

irl duthel, Inverness, , o «© « —210 283 


Ooclire: 


Derbyshire, - 1. 4 kllCUwC, COS found at Chesterknowes, Chapelhill, 
— found in Cist at Culduthel, Inver- Oockburnspath. . . , _ == Fee 
Hees, . - 2 218, oe —- in Cists at Poltalloch, ~ 160 6, 188, 175 


— from Cist at Poltalloch, Argyll, 
Kote on a, - : : ‘ . i 
— — Detalls of the Construction of, 
— Pinte of,from Orkney, . . . 
— Plate and Bead from, found at 
High Cocklaw, 3 AN pers 
— — Fragments of, from do., (pur- 
chase) ‘ ‘- + ee | & - 
—— Plates and Bends of, from the 
Spottiswoode Collection, . .  , 
Nectovellus, Tombstone of, found at Mum- 
Filla, . = . ‘ * é 4 
Needles :— 
Bone, from Skara Brae, 


=H), 23, 247, SO, Sag 


Brass, found at Tantalion Castle, (dona- 
WOON me a wR wee 4g 8 
Wood, Fisgarine (netting), from Orkney, 
(donation) a oma te ok 4h 
Neil, i. A. G., élected, a Pl a ri B, 
Neill, R. M., Report on the Animal Bones 
from the Chambered Cairn at Lower 
Dounresy by... « « «w + 
Neolithic Pottery, Scottish, , . . 
Discoveries previously recorded, . 
Later Discoveries, . . . . 
Description ofthe Pottery, . . . 
Shapes of the Vessels and Texture of 
wee Maa a 
Ornamentation . . . . ,. . 
Newhbattle: see Newhbottle, 
Newhbottle Abbey, Midlothian, Medieval 
Tileelrom, « « « > « 4s. 
Newstead Roman Fort, Roxburghshire, 
Pairof Bronze Loops from,. .  . 
Midas, Gale 5 5 8 ow ew eg 
Niven, 5, A., presents a Food-veasel, , —, 


S11, S70 










Ohio, Stone Axe from, , j ‘ : : 16 
Oldbridge, County Meath, Pendant on 
Necklace from, me 5 =, ie : 

Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, Talismanic 
Brooch, Bronze, from, .  . » ‘a1 

Ol Kilpatrick, Domburtonshire, Beaker. 
like Pottery from, . .  , + F, 37, 

— —— — Neolithic Pottery from, 

4, i, 61, 77, 68, BS, aa. oF 

Old Melrose see Melrose, 

Oliver, Mrs F. S., on the Exenvation of 
Two Cairns on the Knock Hills, 
Edgerston, Roxburghshire. - 

Oman, Tom, presents Flint Implements 
from Orkney... .. . = og 4 1 

(FNeil (Onele}, Thaneage and Barony of, 112, f, 

Orata, Sergius, Invention of Hy pocaust 
attributedton .  . wk, 446, 460 

Ore (Boar) Clan, Oe ee ee Ue ee 

Orkney, Some Clat-Hurlals in, ej 

See also Abbertown, Sandewick ; Ap- 
petown; Hain, Quoyloo: Hips well, 
Stenness; Blows, Deerness ; Bockan, 
Sandwick; Bookan, Stenness ; Byr- 
rian, Broch of, Sandwick: Dale, 
Harray ; Dingis Howe; Groundwater 
Hill, Orphir; Heddle Hill, Firth; 
Ivar's Knowe, Hillhead, Sanday: 
Kirkwall; Knap of Howar, Papa 
Westray; Puldrite, Weat, Rendall : 
Quoyloo, Sandwick; Quoyness; Red. 
land, Firth: Sanday ; Sandwick ; 
Skalll: Skara Brae ; Stenness : Strom: 
ness: Taversie Tulek, Rousay ; Thing- 
wall, Evie; Unatan, 

Ormiegill, Caithness, Neolithic Pottery: 
frets 4 ff 4 * = > we BO 


ae 
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; Faure Pace 
Orton, Morayshire, Luuula and Ear Orna- Pile Structure ;— 
nent from, : : : » “fa st Dion buck, Dmbartonahine. a7, 310-0 


Osborne, Rev, Thomas, elected, . . _- Ll 
Ovens, John, presents « Jet Plate, Barrel- 
shaped Boad, and Flint Knife, from 


High Cocklaw, . . . , . a] 
Ox, Short-borned Celtic, Remain of, fous 

atMomrills, . . . 5... SR 
Ox-gond, Tron, from Mumrills, .  .  . Baby 


Oyster, Sholls of, found at Mumrilis, .  . 578 


Padlock, Brass, Old, Edinburgh, idonation) 24 

— Tulnilar, fron, from Gilnockie Castle, 
(donation) : : 4 ; ; = | the 

Palusthorpe Wold, Vorksliire. Jot Pendant 
Rs re wy I TSS 167, 100 


Paldy Fair, eer - LS] 


Palstave, Bronze, found in the Saowe, near 
Chatons, Franee, (donation) . 1 t ii 
Parker, James H.C. A. Death of, t 
Paterson, J, Wilson, and Prof, V. Gordon 
Childe, Provisional Hepart. on the 
Excavations at Skara Brae. and on 
Finds fram Ue 1987 and 1es8 Can- 


PAIpNS, 5 ae : . P : 
Peebles, Medieval Tiles found at Rod 


Ma he a ee eee th 
Peeblesshire, Horn Spoon from, .  . WH 
Ser also Daw yok, 


Peg or Pin, Deer-horn, frou Mumrills, . 308 
Pendants -— 
Jet, from Goodmanham, Yorkshire, . 167 
— Oldbridge, County Menth, # [ek 
—— » Painsthorpe Wold, Yorkshire, 
Li, tau 
Black Stone, (donation) . =. -aae 
Tusk, from Skara Brae, . Sil, 258, AT 
Perth, Silver Toldy Ladle made Co ie 
Perthshire, Fishing Lines of Horse Hair 
from,(donntion) 2. 2. kkk 
Set also Abernethy; Battleliy House : 
Blair Drummond; Chaisteil Griguir: 
Chaistell Rab; Doune; Dhutinish, 
Crianlarich; Glen Falloch: Inver. 
aman: Luibmore; Meigle: Sui, 
Glen Dochart. 
Picks, Bone, from Skarn Brae, 

S31, 235, 257, 250, gs 
Picts, Ore (Hoar) Clanofthe,. . .  . jor 
Pig, Remains of, found ot Mumrilis, .  . seo 
Pigment, Red, from Skara Braze,. . . 2 
Pigmy Fiint Implements from Ayrshire, 


(ienation). =. 8. «= y «ok 19 
— — — from Stenness, (donation) —. i 
VOL. LENT 








+ Longhink, Renfrewshire. - N73 

Pin-like Bone Olgect, with Remains of 

Inscription}, from Mumrilis, . |. gee 
Pins :— 

Bone, from Bach bio Connain, Vallay, 0% 

—— from Skara Brne, SH-5, 2a, 216, Sal. oe 


Hrass, Wire-hoaded, fram ‘anitallon 
Castic, (donation) . 5, ‘ 4 
Bronze, from Glen Troul, . - « a a 
— from Mumerilis, . ree ; . ia 

Silver, from Linlithgow Palace, (dona- 
lion) , A SP | Tee Ii 

Pitkennedy, Alerlemmno, Angna, Jet Neok: 
Ince from,, . , » 106 


Pitreuchie, Angus, Jot Necklace from, =. 169 


Plaster from Mumrills, . roe TT 
Piaying-man, Bone, fro Skara Brac, 251, ct 


— of Samian Ware, from Mururtits, . HD 
Plommet, Stone, from Mumrills,, . 5 fiw 
Pluscarden, Morayshire. Jet Necklace 
found nenr, , . r 4 . » iii 
Polishers :— 
Hone, from Skarn Brac, . J . see 
fron, fron Skum Brae, . . . os 
Stone, from Morbihan, Hritiany, idp- 
bation) ; : 7 . : 7 
Poltalloch, Argyl, Examination of Stone 
Uirele and Borial Mound ob, ~ . fo 
— — Food-vessel Urn from, .  . wet 
— — Graves, Long, Stone-lined, at Kill 
¥ Kiaran or Brooch an Ditiumin,  . 157 f. 
Note on a Jet Necklace from a. Cist 
Fi “ ‘ 7 F . ; . He 
Relicafrom, 2. ,  , - Ile 
Port y Vullen, Isle of Man, Cross from,  . T 
Poseidonius of Apamen, Description of 
Veltle Warriors by, - i | Soe 
Pot, Clay, from St Andrews Cathedral, 


ih 





at, 





(donation), . ee : ay 
Pot-botlers, from Skara Hire, “ ‘ : Si 
Pot Lids, Slate or Shale, from Skara 

Arak, .. - * : : - : . oa 
Potters’ Stamps on Sawlan Ware found af, 

Mumrille, -. 0  O > Fao 
— — tn Mortars, - : P = - eT 
Pottery, Fragmonts of, from Olngis Howe, 

Orkney, . - a) ie, » Sil 
——— from Edgersiton, 2, FTI 


—-— _« Eilean an Tighe, Genrann 

Mill Loch, North Uist, (donation) — HEY 
— — from Skara Brae, =e, 2 
— — — Ornamentation of, . “ , wa 


38 


& * a 
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Pace 
Pottery, Medieval, Fragments of, from Reckie, Alexander, elected, . . 
Mumrills,.  . 2 oo.) 6G) Ce 400 | Renfrewshire « see Greenock ; Langbank. 
— Native, from Mumrills, i. - “4 | Retable, Aliar, Cast of fragment af, 
—— — Benker-like, from Archertleli, . (donation). ; 
— — — from Geiriselett, North Uist, . iti | Rhind Lectureship, LT, 1928. ‘ets 10, é 


Hedderwick, .  . .35, 0G 


"2 a 
« Muirkirk,, =. . 3. oO 
——— wn» Old Kilpatrick, . 44, 37,05 
Roman, Mortaria from Mumrills.. rest 
—— Samian, from Mumrills,. . 2 45 


PUA eae 


— — Bowls from Camelon, - wi 
— Unglazed Ware from Mumrills, . 580 
Seottish Neolithic, . 7 . 7 ‘ put 
—— Vessel from Reay Links. . «| » 


— — Globular, from Momvillx, . .  B4y 
Ser also Basins; Bowls; Bricks; Cook- 
ing-pots; Dishes: Jars: Jugs: 
Salt-Holder; Tiles; Urns, 
Pounders, Stone, from Skara Bre, ,  , aay 
Puldrite, West, Evie and Rendall, ope tA 
Note on a Short Cist at, : Liki 
Pulpit Rock, or Clach nan Tairbh, near 
Aurel liad, a ‘ » «ttl 
— Grooved Rock and “Worked Chip of 
Flintfound near, . . . . . 3858 
Punches, Iron, from Mumrills, . . . 5a 


Quarrel, [ron, from Tantallon Castle, 


(donation). . -: : ; . : Id 
Querns, from Mumrills, . . 86 
Quoyloo, Sand wick, Orkney, Stone Whorls 

from,. . » . 16,4 


Quovyness, Orkney, Bios Implement from, Fes | 


Rake, Paddy, from ree keg. Yetholm, 
(donation). .  ., a 
Ramsay, William, presents a Stone. Axe 
and Cop, . ; 1A 
Readman, John, hresehts ft ‘Axe Hainer 
from Mossburnford, and Fling [m- 
Plements from Berwickshire mnie 
Roxburghshire, . . 3B 
Reay Links, Caithness, Exca vations at, . is 
— Hammer-stones, Scraper, and sai 
Strip Tagfrom, . - ' - ta 
—LongCistson,. 2. 1 gay 
—— Structures, Cireular,on,. =. 138 
Red Deer, Antlers, from Kitchen- matedclbts: 
Kinneil, near Bo'ness, .  . . 816 


— — from Skara Brae, - . Hep 
— Remains of, found at Mu mrills, » 50057 
Redland, Broch of, Firth, Orkney, Powe 
Implement from, . t+ Lo 
rT 


» LangnssBarp, NorthUist, 96 | 


Rhinoveri on the Gundestrop Canld ran, 

Richardson, Francis, elected, = we 

— James S., presents n Bronze Sword, 
Fishing Lines, and Flooring Tiles, . 

— —— on a Thirteenth-century Tile Kiln 
at North Berwick, East Lothian, and 
Scottish Medimval Ornamented Floor 
Tiles, . : 

— == presents Medinval “Tiles aid it 
Flint Scraper, . 

— — presenta n Denariis idan Trineain 
Law,- 

and Mujor David T.. present 
Flint and Stone Tuplements found 
between Archerfield ond Gullane 
Point, f Z ‘ ; ; 

Rideout, Eric H., elected. oS ee 

Rings, Bronze, from Mumrills, . , = 

—— Iron, from Mumrillk, .  . 

— Finger, Brass, from St Andrews Castle, 
idonation) aks é 

— — Iron, from Muurills, . 

Risum, Argyll, Azilinn Site on, 

Ritchie, Dr James, Note on Animal Remains 
from Murorills by, . 

Ritogenus of Lexoux, Potter's Stamp of, 
from Mumrills, , : 

Ritterling, Professor Emil, Death: of, . 

—— — Obituary Notice of, : 

Robert Bruce, Fragment. of Cloth of Gold 
fromthe Grave of King, .  . 
Roberts, Alexander F., Presents a Bronze 
Fibula, . : 
Robertson, Rev, James, elected, 

Rock Markings :- 
Grooved Rock near Andink, 
Sculpturings at Inverarnan, . 
Rodney, A Unique Relle of, and the Battle 
ofthe Saints, .  , ; 
— Admiral Sir Leorge, Medallion in 





+ 


* 


honour of, . 
Rogerson, Rev. Charles, MAL. elected. 
Roman Remains :— 
Altar?, Corner of, from Mutmrills, ; 
to Hereules Magusanus, found 
near Mumrills, pt ee 
—— Baths at Momirills, Plaster Model of, . 
— Fortat Baril, . " 
—_ — Mumrilis near Falkirk, The 


. 
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PAGE Pane 

Roman Remains (confd.):— Scrapers (eonéd.):— 

— Samian Bowls from Camelon, - » #1 | Flint, from Kigswell, Stenness,(donation) 19 

— Tombstone found at Mumirills, . Tin — , Bockan,Sandwick,(purchase) 21 
— Wall (Antonine), Maps, ete. of, (do- —  . Bookan, Stenness, Orkney, 

nation) - . . ete sie ol eed (donation) ee eee ee a ND 

— Window-zlass at Mumrills, . ~ » 4 — ks do.. (purchase). . . 21 

Roseisle, Ensterton of, Mornay, Neolithic —  , Brockhouse, Stow, (donation) 16 

Pottery from, . =... 3 BS | — ,. Colstoun, (donation) : 15 
Ross, James, elected, . . . «+ . Jl — , Crichton Farm, Ford, (pur- 

Fess of Mull, MacLeans of . Ld chase). 21 
Ross-shire : see Ferintosh ; Galson, Lewis — , “Fingal's Tomb,” Glen Loss, si] 
Tain. — ., Knap of Howar, Papa West- 
Hothesay, Bute, Neolithic Pottery from ray, Orkney, (donation) 18 

Townhend, = = . ot, 7, A BS — , Keay Links; é = c » 
Round! Hill, or The Dun, Glen Fallech, » - , Skurn Brae, ae oe : oH 
Rowardennan, Place-name, . 25 — ,, Stenness, (donation) $ 19, 20 
Roxburghshire : see Darnick : Denholmhilt, — ,» Wimercux, Boulogne, ido- 

Cavers; Edgerston; Ednam: Melrose; mition) . . . « + 10 

Melrose, Old; Mosshurnford, Jed- Stone,fromSkam Brae, . . . . S&T 

burgh: Newstead; Sourhope, Yetholnu. Seal-box, Bronze, from Mumrills, : Fay] 
Rubbing-stones, from Skairn Brae, 5 . 7 | Selkirk, Bronse Films from the Rink Fork Bin] 
Rudh an Doin, Vallay, North Uist, Donon, SI | Serpentyod, . . . . ae 
Runes, on Cross-slab from Halleigh, Isle of — Mythical, . . =. . 199, one f,, a0 f. 

Ma is) 2 at - «  « #60 | Seton, Sir Broce, presents a Horn Spoon 
Ruthven Arms fmpaled with Stewart on anda Wooden Ladle, . . . . jm 

Tile from Dirleton Castle, . . . 308 | Seton-Anderson, James, clected, . 151 

Shackle, Tron, (donation) ; HL] 
Sabina, Coins of, from Mumrillx,. . . S32 | Sheep, Remains of, found at Mumrills, im 
St Andrews, Fife, David de Bernham, Shell Deposit at Bridgeness,.  . 318 

Bishop of, 4 ee 1a | —— — at Granton Castle, Edinburgh, 18 
— Hand Bell from, . ee! Ae $11 |) Shell Implement from Skarm Brae,  . plats] 
— Cnustle, Brass Finger-ring from, . 5 ®) | —— Object of: ace Bead. 

— Cathedral, Clay Pot from, : WH | Shell-fish, Remains of, fouml at Mum- 
— —and Blackfrinrs, Medieval Tiles rill, . ‘ py YE » +72 
found at, .- . . « #9 | Shetland: see Bixter: Fair Isle, 
— Priory, Medimval Tiles found at, Hl) | Shiell, James, presents a Paddy Rake, P|) 
Salt-Holder, bought in Fatinburgh, (ilo- Ship-figure, Carving of, on Slab at Kil- 
nition) . . ners |. fnarti 4. = us. = os sh) 6 OS 
Samian Ware from Muni, FA MS | Ships, Celtio, .  . ye eh go 
— —HowlsfromCamelon, . . «= 2&1 | Shovel, Bone, from Ekara Brae, —) aes ap 
— — Playing-man from Munirills, » 4&0 | Sig More, South Uist, [nverness-shire, 
Sanday, Orkney, Land Movements in, » Chambered Cairmnnt, . . . «| S10 
Sandwick, Orkney, Arrow-heads from, . 17 | Silver, Objects of: see Brooch; Button; 
Savoy,Stone Axefrom,. . . . «|. Cauldron; Fork; Medals; Pins: 
Schleicher, Charles, elected, .  . OF FI Spoons; Taldy Ladies: Wateh. 
Scotland, Goldin, .  . « «  « «© IJ | Simpson, Dr W. Douglas, eleetedto Council, a 
Scottish Neolithic Pottery, . ; - «= | —— ‘on Tho Early Castles of Mar, . le 
Scrapors :-— Skaill, Orkney, Silver Ponannular Hrooch 
Chalcedony and Chert, from between from, é a4 
Archerfield and Gullane Point, . . 1 | Skara Bre, Orknay, Pie cette Report an 
Flint, from Airhouse, Oxton, (donation) he the Excavations at, and on Finds 
— from between Archerfield and Gul- from the WT ond ES Campaigns, , 25 
Inne Point, (donation) .  . » dt | Skea, William, presents a Perforated Stone 
—— from Bain, Quoyloo, (oarehane) . and Flint Scrapers, Bee 
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Skean Dhu, found in Cluny's Cave, Craig. Stenness, Orkney, Axe, Chert, from... 
Ghu, (donation) . . . . . Stephen, Frederick S,, Death of,  .  . 
Skelnmir, Aberdeenshire, Anvil-stones fron, 17 Stewart, Sir Alexander,, . . 3 . , 
Skene, Aberdeenshire, House or Tower of, 1 | —— Dorothea, Countess of Gowrie, .  . 
Skillet, Ladle or, fron, from Mumrills, a | —— Rev. G. Wauchope, D.D., presenta 
Skinner, Rev. W. Comming, elected... 3 jirt of the Head of a Cross, so” 
Slag from Earth-house at Bach mhic Con- — T., presents a Silver Button,, .  . 
nain, Vallay, North Uist, . .  . 3 | —— Raothven Arms tupaled with, on Tile 
Sliddery Water, Arran, Neolithic Urn fron Dirleton Castle, 2 2 =. 
fromaCairnat, . . . . St47,70 Stirling, Deer-horn Lmplements and Skele- 
Slug Mounth Rond,. . 2. . . , oySt tons of Whales found near,. . . 
Slugs, Lead, found at Tantallon Castle, Stirlingshire: «ee Bantaskine, Falkirk; 
(donation) FON. are? ce Camelon, Falkirk; Castlecary ; 
Smallwood, Robert H. Gough, elected, 4 3 Laurieston >; Muosrills. 
Smart, Bertie Relected, 2. 2 , | Stirrup, Iron, from Dunfermline Abbey, 
Smith, Misses D. and HH. Nimmo, present idonation) aes) ta Rees 
Communion Tokens, 2. 18 | Stirton, Rev. John, D.D., presents Jug 
Smoothers, Bone, from Skara rae, . we from Lindores Abbey, . =... 
Smythe, Colonel David M., Deathof . . 4 | Stone, Boundary, Clach nam Breatann, 
Sockets, [ron, from Muriils, MM. aH Glen Falloeh, .  . oigh ins > oc 
Sourhope, Yetholm, Roxburghshire, Pusily Stone Circles -— 
PARGROED,) he tee el MtInverarnan, ~« . . 2. 4. 
South Side, Coulter, Lanarkshire, Lunula 9 Sottalionk;' 6 «. '.. £2 hw, 
TOURS se) lan ce wh CU Stone, Objects of :— 
Sowden, Dr George Smith, elected, .  . 3 from Mumrifls, . 2... |, 
Spackman, Cyril Saunders, elected, . — . a Cireular, from Skara Brae, . |, 
Spatule, Bone, from Skara Brae, : 206 Hollowed out, from Skara Brae, . 
Spear-heads :— Implement, Clublike, from Site of 
Bronze, found near Donne, (donation) . 382 Broch of Redland, Firth, Orkney, . 
— from Inverness, (donation) . . 1h —— from Skara Brae, a et Tad 8 
ron, from Camelon, (purchase) . . 2} —— Ironstone, from Skara Brac,  . or, 
— from Muomrills, .  . |, aw Perforated, from Appetown, Harray, 
Spence, Alexander, Silversmith, . 310 (purchase) be ah -aenite 34 
Speyside, Horn Ladlefrom, .  .  . . oat — from Fdgerstom, . , gk, 
Spikes, Iron, from Mamrills, » S61, aS —— » Tvar's Knowe, Sanday, Orkney, 
Spoon or Ligula, Bronze, from Mumrills, . 535 (donation) , 2 , 
Spoans :— te Lochend Meadows, Edinburgh, 
Horn, Neil Gow’s, (donation) . . . gaa (donation) 5 5 sk 
—— from Peeblesshire, (donation) . wis —— «» Murlingden, near Brechin, 
Silver, made in Aberdeen, (donation) 15 (donation) 2. . |, 
— made in Greenock, (donation) . 18 with Picked Cavities from Dale, Harray, 
—— +  Whlek, (donation).  . [5 Orkney, (purchase), . . - 
—— Old Scottish, (donation) 2. 2. ao Weapon, Ceremonial, from Malina, Fin- 
Spring, tron Coiled, from Mumrilis, .  . set land, Castof, (donations . , 
Spud, Copper, from Battlehy House, Perth, See leo Adze-hammer; Altars: Anvil 
idonattion) SE Te O_o | stones; Axe-hammers ; Axes; Balls: 
Standing-stones, Alignments of, at Kil. Basin; Beads; Cups: Dishes; 
martin, Go ¢ « ws . . ., $8 Ff, Hammoer-stones : Knives; Mortars; 
— and Burial Sites, Alignment of, from Moulds; Pendants; Pinmme t: 
Lochgilphead to Dunadd, im Polishers; Pot-boilers; Pot Lids; 
Staples, Iron, from Mutmrills, sy | Pounders ; Rubbing-stones ; Serapers; 
Statue, Roman, Part of, from Muniills, ‘wat Slab; Statue; Urn, Steatite; Whet- 
Stenness, Orkney, Arrow-head, Scrapers, stone; Whorls: and Chaleedony ; 
and Worked Flints from, . 1 Flint; Jet; Obsidian, ° 


17 
28 


21 
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PAGE race 
Stones Sculptured anid Inecisedd -— Taversie Tuick, Rousay, Orkney, Neolithic 
pt AN 1. Oe Pottery from, .  . . . SLO, 
—— from Skara Bree, . . =, . ST | Tay, River, Lead Weight found ner Tay: 
——— ACelticGod on aSecottish . . 106 mouth Castlein, .  . pe Pe 2: 
— — Altar, Roman found near Mumrills, 3485 | Tayfield, Newport, Fife, Jot Necklace from, if 
—— ne near inverness,. . 07 | Taylor, James, elected, .  . - dh 
Monas- Teeth, Beads made from, at Skara Brae. . 276 
sai. Olid Melrose, x & aS | Thinhages, . « - , Ete-vs 
‘heads anil Ship. Thingwull, Evie, Orkney, Whetstone from, 17/ 
"S Wagtes from iat at Kilmartin, .  . [| Thomeon, J. Murray, presents o Horn 
—-—Siatue. Roman, Part of, from Spoonanmlioadle, , .  . aH 
Momrills,. . fi | Thracians, Tombstone of Soldier of, found 
——— Stone, with Palin Reranch, freui at Mumrillk, . <.° elle eee 
Mumrilla,. . - « « 5 | Tile Kiln: see Kiln, Tile. 
— — Tombstone, Ronian, from Mnum- Tilehouse, near Darnick, Rozhurghshire, . 2 
rills, .. . » + + #8 | Tiles, Roman, from Mumrill4, . . . 18 
Strachan, Miss, presents Communion — Scottish Medimval Floor, . 
Tokens, . - li | ———oofing, . . a10 
Strainer, Unglazed Ware, tok Moi Sl — Flooring, from the Cistercian 
Strathdee, Lonishipof, . 2. . . « IM Convent at North Berwick, (donation) 410 
Strathden, Lordshipof, . . » 14 | — ——_from Isle of May Priory, 
Stromness, Orkney, erin heads foom: 3 Ai (donation) ae 12 
Structures. Cireular, on Reay Links, . . 138 | —— —— ——from Kinloss ‘Abbey, pd ee 
Struthers, Major James (i., elected, . . Sil shire, (lonation} . . 12 
Stuckindroin, Dombartonshire, Long Cairn Tithus of Lesoux, Potier's Shaking of, ‘rea 
at, : - ‘ Py ‘ : 1 . ot Mumirills, . = ; ; » ml 
Stud, Brass, found at Tantallon Jerk Titus , Coln of, from Mumrills, ct =) ie ee 
(donation), tt | Toddy Ladies, Silver, (donation), . . Me 
Stuils, Bronze Enainelled, from Mumrils, . > |x | ——— made in Dundes, (donation).  . 18 
Sale, Glen Dochart, Perthshire, Cross- xm — — — Porth, (donations . . . ‘8 
aut, on te 46 | —— ———— Wick, (donation) . . . If 
Sulley, Philip, Death Ot, :. o% ‘| Tokens, Communion, (donation). . . il 
Sunnyside, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire Food == Dies for, (donation). 15 
vessel Urn from, .  . » soT Tombstone, oman, of Nectovelins, from 
Urn presented, . Lad Mumrills, ' Tai 
Suohn (ili), stamped on Samian Sher Tomintoul, Banffshire, Highland Froosh 
from Muanirllls, a. rd | from, (purchase) .  , - u 
Sutherland: ace Achaidh, Creich ; Ardiochs Tooth, Worked, from Skara Brae, : 25 
Agynt; Dornoch, Torcs, Gold, from Cothill, Bethelvie, 
Sutherland, J, R.,clectedl, . . . . a (purchase) sft 3 #2 
Suttic, George C,, Deathof, . . . s 5 | ———— from The Law, Unuhart; Moray: 
Swethope, Hichandide, .  . . « « JK shire, (purchase)  . 5 me oe eet 
Swords, Bron :— Torlin, Arran, Neolithic Urn, “from - $1, 46,79 
purchased in Edinburgh, (donation) -. 12 | Tormore, Arran, Neotithio ser acs from, . 30, 47 
from the Glenluce Sands, (purchase) . | TosherA, . » co Ua 
| Trajan, Coins of, trot Munirilis: i iw), Gal 
Traprain Law, Kast Lothian, Denarins 
Tag, Bronze Strap, from Heay Links, Caith- found in 1AOR aim,  . of Z . ar 
ness, . » 180 | Trenches for Palisades nt Mumrills; . oy, 
Tain, Hcasahire. Shell Beal ell ? 16 bende tall good), te . a Sa 
Tantallon Castle, Eaat Lothian, Relics found Trugeranos, ball pod, . aT 
below the CHIP at, . : " ‘ . i | Tungrian Horse, Valerius Nievines of the, 
—— — Meiliweval Tile from, =>. bt 1%, 20B Altar by, found near Mumrills, .  , 2% 
Turvos Trigaranoa, bull wo, Mf. | Task Ornaments from Skara Brae, 255, 238, 277 


= =? 
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Tusk Pendants from Skara Brae, SM, 20, 277 | Urns (con/d.):— 
Tusks, Walrus, from Skara Brae, 280, 235, 238 ; woe 
Tyne Estuary, East Lothian, Land Move » Sliddery Water, Arran, 31, 47 
UY oS Le  SirnY Chane os » Taversée Tiack, Orkney, M 
— — » Torlin, Arran, < = a 
Unstan, Orkney, Neolithic Pottery from, — — » Unstan. «= oo SAE 

SL, 40, 77, 827., Bs, OF f 


Urns :— 
~~ from Greenhill, Balmerino, Fife, . - 14 
—— Fragments of, found at Mumrills, - 


—— Beaker, Fragments of, In Chambered 

Cairn at Lower Dounreay, . 9.142, 145-7 
— — —— from Cairn at Edgerston, 374, 477 
————- from Giants’ Graves, Whiting Bay, 48, 98 
—— » Cist at Noranside, Fern, 

Angus,(donation). . . . |. 8 
—— ——~ or Beaker-like, from Archerfield, . 1% 
—— Beaker-like Vessel, from Glecknabao, 


Bute, ss . *s tM 
— — and Beaker-like, Fragrwents pee 
Hoedtierwick, .  . - ~a, 98 


—— Beaker-like, from Muirkirk, . ha) | 6 
— —— from Old Kilpatrick, « «+ 337,05 
—-Cinerary, from Blair Droammond, 


(donation). . 25 

—— Fmgments of, fran Ferniebrac, 
Chapel of Garioch,. — . KT | 

—— Clay, Fragments of, found ‘at High 
Cocklaw, near Berwick, - #70 

— Food vessel, from High Coeklaw:: Ber. 
wick,(parchase) . . . . . SY 
Note on, . S71 

— — from North Gyle, Corstorphine 
Edinburgh, . S : wo 
— — from Poltalloch, ie 2 161 rf 
—_ — , Sunnyside, Pyvie, . . . ee 
Noteon, . a7 
—— Neolithic, from Achnacrve, Benderioch, WD, 
— —~ from Beacharra, Kintyre, . . & 
—-— . Hookan, Orkney, . . .2, 48 


—-—— w» Clachaig, Arran, .  . 31, 46/. 
—-—— ,, Craig, Anchindoir,. . 34, 111 
— — Fragments of, from East Finnercy, 
DUMOENE, . <0. « 7 ae 
— — — from Ferniebrne, Chapel of 
Garioch, ve) 5S” fogs be 
— — from Garrywhin, ¥ 
— —— Fragment of, from Giants’ Grav ea: 
Whiting Bay, Arran, . .  . 631, 48 
—— ———— from Glecknabae, Bute, . 31, 40, & 
— ——from Kenny's Cairn, Hill of 


Hruan, . «:. “ - + »- S77 
———— from Kilehoan,. . - 0, 28 
—-— , ILargiec, Poltalloch, . a wow 


—— Steatite, at Blows, Deerness, = - ae 


Valerius Nigrinus, Altar erected by, found 


near Mumrills, “Sly: 
Vertebne of Whale, from Skara Brae, 2535, pe 
Vespasinn ?, Coin of, from Mumrills, . =. 3h 
Vitellius, Coin of, from Mumrills, 5 . 530 
Waddell, James A., Death of, ~ 5 
—~ J, Jeffrey, presenta Cast of fragment 

ofan Altar Retable, ; it 


Walker, Rev, George A. Everett, eected: - 
—— W.G., presents Communion Tokens, i 


Wallace, Jamon, elected, P “A 3 

Walrus, Tasks of, from Skara Brne - 2, 2a 

Warriors, Celtic, Dress of, . . « tae 

Wateh, Silver, Sir James Wylie’s, 5 . 2b 

Watson, Mrs, presents a Stone Axe and « 
Beaker, . . 


Wattle and Daub at Mamrills, ‘ 425, sith, iss 

Weapon, Ceremonial Stone, from Matma, 
Finland, Cast of, (donation) = 

Weaverthorpe, Yorkshire, Jet Necklace 





ere BS 17 
Weight, Lead, found near Taymouth Castle 
idonation) = 1 
Weir, Rev, Harold G, Mullo, elected, st ee 
Well, Mango's, near Alloway Kirk, wT 
West Lothian: see Linlithgowshire, 
Whale-bone, Objects of: see Bowl: Cups. 
Whales :— 
Head of, at Skara Bree, . . CC. 242 
Skeletons of, found near Stirling, . SIS 
Vertebriv of, from Skara Brae, ; 26 
OCups made from. . 2. » we 
Wheel Symbols, ; : yes: SOR 
Whetk, Shell of, found at Mumrills, o.! 4: vO 
Whetastane, from i a Evie, Orkney. 
(donation), . et for. Ne Ate 
—— from Mumrills,. . . we 
Whitelaw, Harry Vincent, Death of, 5 
Whaorls = 
Lend, from Mumvrilia, > fay Xe iy 
Stone, from Brockhouse, Stow, a Xs 198 
— + Dawyck,idonntiony . , af 
— +» Denholmhbill, Cavers, (pur- 
chase) . : : 





— ? " @ ? - — 
- . é : 
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Whoris (contd.)>— Wood, A., presents Arrow-heads and 
Stone, from Duns, Berwickshire, (do- Pointed Implement, . . 7 
nation). . Sl | Wood, Objects of: are Alms Box ; Beara, 
— -_ Quoyloo, Sanitwick, Orne, Weighing; Ink-pot; Ladle: Moulds, 
(donation) .  . 16, 20 Gingerbread ; Needles. 
: Wick, Caithness, Toddy Ladle and Table- Works, H.M. Office of, present Objects 
al spoon imadein, . is found at Ediuburgh Castle, Linlith- 
} 


Wigtownshire: ace Aird, Bridge of: Glen- 
luce; Mye Plantation. » 


as Williamson, John W., Deathof, .  . . a 
Willis, James E,,clected, . . . 3 
Wiltshire, Amber Necklaces from, . 171 
Wimerenx, Boulogne, France, Flint Scraper 
TOM Sou slo 
Windle Nook, Harmute Wall, Derbyshire, 
Jet Neckince from, a re We Mahe 
Window-giass, Roman, ab Mameills, - «6 
Wolf, Remains of, found at seesvatane 570, 573 
——Mythical . . . . - 1s 


gow Palace, Dunfermline Abbey, and 
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St Andrews Castle, a oe es * eee 
Wylie, Sir James, Watch, presented to, 
deposited, F 215 
—— Walter Scott, Chronometer Watch de 
nn re) : 
Yarhouse, Caithness, Jet Beads from Cham- 
bered Cairn at, ‘ > 8, 
—— —— Neolithic Pottery fros, - a 
Yule, Thomas, presents o Baton 2 wH 
° * 
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